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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1940 
INTRODUCTION 


‘THE outreach of war to every continent necessarily dominates 
the story of Christian missionary work throughout the 
world during the last year. No country has remained unaffected; 
new difficulties and burdens are faced and accepted everywhere. 
Yet the story which is told in the following pages is full of 
encouragement, not only in such outstanding advances as are 
recorded in some areas, but still more for the evidence that in 
spite of everything the work of the Church universal goes on. 
If there is much mention of war, there is abundant proof also 
that the multitudinous witness of the Church continues. It 
does not continue unaffected, nor is it right that it should, for 
the message and work of the Church are for the world as it is, 
and must follow the lines of its need. Nevertheless, few will 
read these pages without finding signs of a creative power at 
work, or being reminded of the permanent obligations that 
belong to God’s Kingdom. 

The editors are well aware that owing to the great difficulties 
of communication with certain parts of the world their infor- 
mation is less complete for the later months of the year than 
it should be. They wish to thank their former colleague, Miss 
Underhill, for help with the Far East section and with the 


appendix on Roman Catholic missions. 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
JAPAN 


‘THE war with China entered on its fourth year in July 1940. 

The Japanese aim of completely subjugating China was 
still unattained, while three years of war, although providing 
remarkable evidence of economic strength and resilience, had 
led to increasing impoverishment. Scarcity of necessary com- 
modities such as cotton, coal, petrol, iron, wool and leather, as 
well as foodstuffs which included milk and rice, and an increase 
of 35 per cent in the cost of such food and clothing as were 
obtainable were pressing hardly on the poor. A heightened rate 
of infant mortality and a 50 per cent increase in the incidence 
of tuberculosis among factory workers in two years are signi- 
ficant. War casualties are estimated at over one million. 

The intensification of the European war shortly preceded 
the beginning of the fourth year of the Sino-Japanese war and 
was probably responsible for the definite swing of Japanese 
home and foreign policy towards a fascist type of society and 
government. Anti-foreign sentiment grew and found expression 
and in September proposals were made for establishing a totali- 
tarian State which would control the whole productive and 
cultural life of the nation: industry, labour and agriculture 
being under one organization; education, religion, publications 
and ‘sport’ under a second. The immediate aims of this move- 
ment are acknowledged to be the speedy conclusion of the war 
with China and the establishment of ‘a new order in Eastern 
Asia’ (to which has been at times added ‘the South Seas’). To 
this end the strengthening of Japan, partly by ‘the utilization 
of whatever opportunities the war in Europe presented,’ were 
seen to be vitally necessary. The closing of the road to China 
from Burma in June and the landing of troops in Indo-China 
in September are examples of this ‘utilization of opportunity.’ 
The year 1940 was celebrated as the 2600th anniversary of the 
founding of the Empire. The establishment of the new order in 
that year was therefore additionally desirable. 
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THE CHURCH AND ITs Work.!—Problems of the relation 
of Church and State continue to be in the foreground. The 
Religious Organizations Law came into force nominally on 
April rst, but up till the autumn no church had received official 
approval of its application for recognition. Earlier belief that 
the smaller denominations could secure recognition seems to 
have been over-optimistic. The larger Buddhist and Shinto 
sects objected to the small Christian denominations having the 
same status as themselves; this objection was approved by the 
Religions Bureau which demanded the union of the smaller 
Christian groups, stipulating as a minimum for recognition 
fifty congregations and a membership of 5000. This would 
rule out of the list of recognizable churches all but a few of 
the larger churches. The new law is difficult to understand and 
assess; discussions and conferences to elucidate it have been 
organized by the government and attended by Buddhists as 
well as Christians. It is applied with varying strictness or 
partiality by local authorities. A new committee of the National 
Christian Council has been appointed to deal with matters 
arising from the new law, and at several consecutive monthly 
meetings of the executive committee of the Council long 
discussions were held of developments concerning its enforce- 
ment. The new law requires all religious bodies to fit into the 
framework of the new national structure, and a correspondent 
writes: “The Christian group now ranges itself behind the 
government.’ In August striking confirmation of this statement 
was given. The four Japanese members of the House of Bishops 
of the Nippon Seikokwai (Anglican), meeting together, decided 
to require the resignation of the three British bishops of the 
Church and the withdrawal of all foreign priests from any 
position of authority; it was also decided to dispense at once 
with foreign financial help. The resignation of the three 
American bishops (then attending the Episcopal Church Con- 
vention in the U.S.A.) and of all the foreign clergy was involved 
in these decisions, and the removal of the foreign missionaries 


1 For further treatment of this subject see the article by Dr Decker in the issue of 
this Review for October 1940. 
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seemed inevitable. (It was decided later in America that two 
bishops should return to Japan and discuss the problem there.) 
At the same time the Salvation Army was compelled by police 
authorities to change its name to the ‘Salvation Party,’ to 
abolish military titles, sever relations with foreign countries, 
refuse foreign financial help and expel its foreign officers—thus 
dealing a destructive blow at the international character of the 
Army. (The loss in March of Lt.-Gen. Gumpai Yamamuro, the 
wise Japanese leader of the Salvation Army, was felt particularly 
keenly at this time of crisis.) 

While the foregoing events were in progress, meetings of 
representatives of other churches were being held in Tokyo 
to discuss the amalgamation of churches of all denominations 
(presumably excluding the Roman Catholic Church). It was 
proposed to form a single federal body with some such title as 
“The Genuine Christian Church of Japan.’ From this body all 
foreign control and foreign finance would be eliminated. Such 
a step would be in accordance with the requirement of the 
Religions Bureau referred to above, and even go beyond it. A 
great gathering of Christians to inaugurate the new body took 
place on October 17th, to coincide with the commemoration of 
the twenty-sixth centenary of the Imperial dynasty. It is said that 
the Orthodox and all the Protestant Churches have joined this 
new body, but that the Seikokwai has declined. 

Notwithstanding the action taken, Japanese Christians 
repudiate any feeling of hostility towards foreign missionaries, 
and the missionaries themselves, as well as the whole Church 
in the world, would welcome progress towards a really united 
and independent Church in Japan, if it arose from religious 
motives and were achieved by religious means. As it is, the 
political motive is all too clear. The American boards, in a careful 
statement, record their sense that a radically new development in 
Christian work in Japan has begun, though prepared for by 
existing Mission policies. They have invited the views of the 
several church bodies with which they are connected in Japan. 
Missionaries who can adjust themselves to the new conditions 
will stay, but it is expected that many will leave. 
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A few members of the Church Army were required to leave 
Japan and, in October, all the missionaries of the Japan 
Evangelistic Band. Many missionaries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and of the Church Missionary Society 
have been withdrawn. The Canadian Anglican mission has 
decided to withdraw and to transfer the mission property to the 
Japanese Church. The foreign personnel of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society is also leaving, and negotiations are in 
train for the transfer of assets to the administrative control of 
a Japanese juridical person. 

The withdrawal of foreign missionaries and subsidies will 
cause suffering in particular to local congregations in rural 
areas which cannot carry on without outside help. This was 
confirmed at the Kamakura conference (see p. 9), in a state- 
ment regarding the place of foreign missionaries in the Japanese 
Church, namely, that their work was ‘needed for the promotion 
of the rural Church.’ The assumption by the four Japanese 
bishops of the Seikokwai of the oversight of six additional 
dioceses must, temporarily at any rate, involve a great decrease 
in much-needed pastoral care. 

For a full survey of the attitude of the Church and of the 
foreign missions in Japan to the observance of Shinto rites 
readers are referred to the issues of this Review for April and 
July 1940. Speaking generally, Japanese church leaders and 
Christian educationists approve the policy of compliance with 
government requirements regarding attendance at Shinto shrines 
and have complained that the situation has been ‘aggravated by 
the influence and pressure of foreign missionaries,’ exercised in 
favour of non-compliance. 

The official visit of Bishop Abe of the Japanese Methodist 
Church, accompanied by two pastors and a layman, to the Ise 
shrine at the close of the general cenference of his Church, to 
report plans for a four-year evangelistic campaign, has led to 
wide comment in Japan and abroad. On the other hand, the 
executive committee of the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries 
in Japan has addressed the National Christian Council (of 
which Bishop Abe is chairman) begging the Council to ‘refrain 
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from pressing political goals’ as part of the Christian programme, 
and affirming that the only ‘new order’ recognized by the 
Fellowship is that of Christ. The National Christian Council 
has protested against the implied allegation, yet in a statement 
issued in its Bulletin for September 1940 the Council declared 
its policy of co-operation in the realization of the official purposes 
to establish a new order in East Asia. 

Turning from the grave problems of the relations between 
Church and State to the evangelistic work of the Church, we 
find that a united evangelistic campaign launched in the spring 
of 1940 has been carried on with determination and enthusiasm. 
Different methods have been used, such as large mass meetings, 
smaller meetings in schools, colleges or local churches, rural 
gospel schools. Dr Toyohiko Kagawa gave much time to speak- 
ing during the first eight months of the year. He was arrested 
towards the end of August but released some three weeks later. 
He is said to have stated that he will spend the rest of his life 
in his native island in the Inland Sea caring for the tuberculous. 
A special retreat for some three score leaders in the campaign 
was held in the summer of 1940. There has been a remarkable 
willingness on the part of students to hear and study the 
Christian message. The American Bible Society reports a sharp 
rise in the total Bible circulation in Japan for the first quarter 
of the year over the corresponding period in 1939. 

The Church continues to recognize its responsibility for 
Christian work in invaded China. Pastoral work among Japanese 
immigrants in Manchuria, Mongolia and North China has been 
carried on in spite of the difficulties of covering so wide an area. 
It is still hoped that Christian Japanese may be able to co- 
operate with American and British missionaries. The East Asia 
Evangelistic Society is working in the districts which the British 
Baptists were compelled to leave last year. This society now 
represents the Christian movement on the Central China Great 
Religious Unity League (Daido Renmei) established by the 
Japanese government in the invaded area and including also 
Buddhist and Shinto sections. This Christian section has 
instituted social and educational work in several centres, 
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believing it wiser not at first to start evangelistic preaching. 
Japanese churches in South California have expressed a desire 
to support a Japanese missionary in China under the East Asia 
Evangelistic Society. 

The fund of 15,000 which the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Japan set out to raise as a memorial fund to the late Archbishop 
Nicolai has been fully subscribed and is being held in reserve 
until a more suitable time for expenditure. 

CuurRCcH UNION.—Reference is made on page 6 to the pro- 
posals to merge a number of churches into one national body in 
accordance with the official requirements of the Religions Bureau 
for combining small denominations. Apart from the above, the 
union of the two Baptist conventions—East and West Japan— 
has been carried out and two Lutheran groups are planning 
union. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL.—A conference and 
retreat was held by the Council at Kamakura in February to 
examine the findings of the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council and relate them to conditions in the Church 
in Japan. Sectional discussions were held and much time was 
given to consideration of the attitude of the Church and edu- 
cational institutions to Shinto rites. As stated above, the pre- 
valent attitude is one of compliance. The needs of the rural 
areas were carefully considered. Owing largely to the war in 
China, the rural population—the food growers—have become 
aware of their value in the life of the nation. At the same time 
rural labour is depleted owing to the increasing demands of 
the factories, relations between landlord and tenant are deteri- 
orating and there is much unrest. The conference agreed that 
the situation presented a challenge to the Church which must 
be met by a deeper knowledge and understanding of rural 
problems and a clergy far better trained for rural work. 

Plans for the establishment of an experimental Christian 
village in Manchuria are well forward, the South Manchurian 
Railway has promised to supply land and buildings, and it is 
hoped that a start may be made early in 1941. 

The Council was represented by its chairman, Bishop Abe, 
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and others of its officers at the national celebration in June, at 
the Kashiwara Shinto shrine, of the 260oth anniversary of the 
founding of the Empire. Dr C. W. Iglehart, of Tokyo, in 
collaboration with Dr M. S. Bates of Nanking University, has 
acted as special consultant of the International Missionary 
Council with regard to affairs in the Far East. The Rev. 
Tsunetaro Miyakoda has succeeded the Rev. Akira Ebisawa as 
secretary of the Council. 

EpucaTION.—An interview was granted by the minister of 
education to the committee of the National Christian Council 
which deals with the relation of Christian schools to the govern- 
ment. The minister was assured that no conflict existed between 
Christian education and the development of the Japanese 
national spirit, and in his turn he expressed the appreciation 
of government for the contribution made by Christian schools, 
towards which it cherished no feeling of hostility—nor did the 
government desire to interfere in the work of the schools or 
the employment in them of foreign missionary teachers. This 
interview followed the holding of the Kamakura conference at 
which the section on education reported that pressure was being 
exerted by certain patriotic groups and individuals to eliminate 
essentially Christian activities in the schools, and to mould 
them to the accepted national pattern. 

The conference also emphasized the need for better trained 
religious workers among students and a better integration of: 
Christian teaching and practice in school and in home life, for 
concern is felt at the serious decline in the last year or two of 
Sunday school attendances, and a diminution in the number 
of teachers. 

An evangelistic centre for work among students was 
established in Tokyo at the end of 1939, and has functioned 
throughout 1940. 

LITERATURE.—The whole question of Christian literature 
was discussed at the Kamakura conference and a broader pro- 
gramme for production was agreed upon. Subjects of books 
which were planned included a comparative study of religions 
and information about the foreign missionary work of the 
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Church in Japan. A history of Christianity in Japan (Nippon 
Kirisutokyo Shi) of which several volumes have already ap- 
peared, is being written by a Japanese and published by the 
Kyo Bun Kwan. A number of books dealing with the Bible 
(e.g. an outline history of the Israelitish race) have also been 
published. 

SociaL ReForM.—The devoted group of Christians who 
have for years been working for the legal abolition of com- 
mercialized prostitution have had encouragement in their 
uphill work. By degrees the number of prefectures which have 
adopted a prohibition law is mounting. It is planned to establish 
further rehabilitation homes for the rescued women and to 
raise a fund of one million yen from which loans could be made 
to parents contemplating the sale of a daughter to a brothel ‘at 
a time of financial stress. Temperance workers have been 
encouraged by the growing interest of government officials in 
their aims, by the restriction placed on the use of rice for saké 
(due to rice shortage), by increased taxation of saké and beer 
and by an earlier closing of premises where alcohol is obtainable. 


KOREA 


Although Koreans are not conscripted to serve in the 
Japanese army, the economic results of the war have fallen as 
heavily on Korea as on Japan. Fuel is scarce, pure cotton, wool 
and leather are unobtainable, everything is very dear and the 
rice crop of 1939 failed. Korean congregations even before the 
war were poor; they are now impoverished. 

Christians, as other Koreans, have had to submit to the 
order to take a Japanese name and have otherwise suffered. In 
September wholesale arrests of Christians were made in eleven 
provinces on charges of forming secret groups, spreading rumours 
and speaking derogatorily of the Shinto shrines. 

The matter of the shrines enters into practically every 
phase of church life. For a time various Bible institutes and 


1A survey of the attitude of the Church in Korea to the shrine question will be 
found in the issues of this Review for April and July 1940. 
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clubs, including the Pyengyang Women’s Biblical Seminary, 
were left undisturbed, but, together with the Pierson Memorial 
Bible School in Seoul, they had to close down before the 
autumn session of 1939, as they were unable to secure a govern- 
ment permit to open which did not involve doing obeisance at 
the shrines. A government permit was secured in February 
1940 to organize a new theological seminary in Pyengyang and 
it is hoped to start another in Seoul, both under the Presbyterian 
Church. The cleavage between the attitude of a majority of the 
missionaries and that adopted officially by the Korean Christians 
of the Presbyterian Church to the Shinto rites question has led 
to the withdrawal of the large majority of evangelistic Presby- 
terian missionaries from official connexion with the presbyteries.? 
This has meant that the pastoral care and training of some 50,000 
people has had to be shouldered by the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea, which has neither the personnel nor the funds for this 
large additional responsibility. Much prayer is being offered by 
Korean and foreign Christians together for the future life of 
the Church. 

Ten years after the organization of a united Methodist 
Church in Korea in 1930, the foreign missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society merged 
into one body—the Korea Mission Council of the Methodist 
Church—in January 1940. 

Two more circuits in the East Manchurian Methodist 
Church have become self-supporting during the year and a 
men’s missionary society has been formed in the same area, 
supporting two village missionaries. A revival movement has 
been apparent in Seoul during the last two years, and has deeply 
affected the staffs of the (Methodist) East Gate Hospital and 
the (Presbyterian) Severance hospital: 

A special service was held on June 26th to commemorate 
the fiftieth year of the work of the Christian Literature Society 
in Korea (which from 1890 to 1919 was called the Korean 
Religious Tract Society. 


1 This does not apply to the missionaries of the United Church of Canada. 
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Late Note: It is reported that in October the Korean Metho- 
dist Church dissolved its central council, closed the theological 
seminary, declared its independence of foreign funds and took 
steps to join the Japan National Church of Japan. 


FORMOSA 


Developments in Japan and Korea necessitating the with- 
drawal of foreign missionaries have not unexpectedly had their 
counterpart in Formosa. The Presbyterian Church of England 
decided to withdraw its missionaries in October, feeling that their 
continued presence created difficulties for the Formosan Church 
in existing conditions. No news of the movements of the Canadian 
Presbyterian mission is available as we write. 

In view of this situation all the more importance is to be 
attached to the steady growth which the local churches have 
shown towards self-support. One of the four presbyteries became 
entirely self-supporting during the year. Eight pastors were 
ordained. The Formosan Church continues to maintain two 
hospitals. 

Both the Boys’ Middle School and the Girls’ High School 
have shown an encouraging increase in numbers and until quite 
recently missionaries have been able to work freely among the 
pupils. 

The English Presbyterian Mission Council felt unable to meet 
the government demand for the appointment of a Japanese 
principal to the theological college in Tainan, ‘to provide for the 
thorough inculcation of the national spirit,’ and decided to close 
the college and its department, the Women’s Bible Institute. 
The decision was much regretted by the mission, but at least 
the way is opened for the Formosan Church to form a united 
theological college and women’s Bible training school. 

A former notable member of the English Presbyterian mission 
in Formosa, Dr Campbell Moody, died in February. An estimate 
of his life and thought was published in the issue of this Review 
for October 1940. 
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CHINA 


A FOURTH year of the Japanese invasion started in July, 

Japan being no nearer subjugating China than at the 
beginning of the war. Indeed, in North China Japanese rule is 
still ineffective except in some cities. To give but a few examples: 
village schools and councils, even training of Chinese troops, 
function up to within a mile of Japanese garrisons; with a few 
exceptions in the Peking provisional government, the puppet 
Chinese officials under the Japanese administration are still of 
a low type, many being drug addicts; owing to the ravages 
of the floods of the winter 1939-40, some four million of the 
people of Hopei and Shantung were homeless and starving in 
the spring, beyond all possibility of relief measures by the 
soi-disant Japanese government; and the countryside is still 
harassed by roving bands of Chinese guerrilla soldiers and 
brigands, and by undisciplined Japanese troops. A number of 
cases of bubonic plague have occurred in Manchuria. 

Japanese economic penetration in North China has been 
growing, largely by the sequestration of Chinese-owned enter- 
prises or by monopolies enforced by military control. Everywhere 
an immensely profitable drug traffic is still being carried on. 
Indeed, the puppet government which was set up in Nanking on 
March 30th under Mr Wang Ching-wei is largely supported by 
the sum of $3,000,000 raised by the opium trade. 

It was hoped by the Japanese that this Nanking government 
would serve as a link between Tokyo and the Chinese central 
government at Chungking. But the Chungking government 
immediately and decisively repudiated the Wang Ching-wei 
régime and has continued to do so. Within six months it was 
evident that the scheme as a means to peace was a failure. 
Renewed efforts were then made by Japan to bring the war to 
an end by further intensive attacks on centres in Western China, 
by persuading the British government to close the Burma- 
China road} (it was reopened in October at the end of the 


1 The closing of this road from July to October inflicted great hardship, not only by 
stopping the stream of war material but by crippling the transport of urgently needed 
medical supplies. 
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three-months’ agreement), and by the invasion of South-West 
China through French Indo-China, where a footing was gained 
by treaty in September. 

In free China Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has continued 
to hold the confidence of the Chinese; reconstruction has been 
carried on simultaneously with resistance to the Japanese. 
Most marked has been the development of industries in Western 
China through the co-operative movement mentioned in our 
last Survey. In contrast to the fostering of the drug traffic in 
the invaded areas is its steady reduction in free China. In 
September, owing to the invasion by air of the south-west from 
Indo-China, all government offices and educational institu- 
tions were ordered to evacuate Yunnan, and the population of 
Kunming moved out into the country. The town was heavily 
and repeatedly bombed a few weeks later and practically 
destroyed. This struck a heavy blow at the many institutions 
re-established in the province after moving from invaded areas. 

During the year a certain estrangement between the central 
government and the communist groups of the north-west 
gradually developed, but as neither side wishes to weaken the 
war effort it is not expected that military resistance to Japan 
will be hindered, even though a break may occur after the war 
is over. Not only communism but fascism and militarism are 
competing for Chinese allegiance; some observers think that 
militarism offers the greatest danger for the future. 

In addition to the millions of homeless and starving, due 
to the great floods of the previous winter, there are still many 
thousands of destitute refugees to be cared for in camps. In 
Shanghai alone there were in July about 35,000 Chinese and 
over 15,000 European refugees. The latter were mainly Jews 
from Central Europe, whose plight was the worse since they 
were not permitted to settle in the invaded areas and there are 
few if any towns in free China able to absorb a considerable 
European population. However, the Chinese government, the 
National Christian Council, churches, missions and other 
organizations are making every effort to provide relief and the 
means for rehabilitation. About three thousand of the Jewish 
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refugees in Shanghai have been settled in professional posts, 
trade or new industries. 

THE CHURCH AND ITs WorK.—In the invaded areas organized 
church activities are still carried on under difficulties, but 
individual witness through the countryside has increased and 
is bearing fruit. The extreme anti-British movement of 1939, 
which led to the expulsion of many missionaries from several 
north-west provinces, has somewhat died down. The cathedral 
at Taian was opened on Good Friday after being closed for 
seven months. The British Baptists have not obtained per- 
mission to return to their stations and the Japanese East Asia 
Evangelistic Society is anxious to take over the whole of that 
work and eliminate the British missionaries. The Canadian 
Baptist missionaries have had to leave Honan. The American 
Board missionaries have been allowed to return to their work. 

Huge camps for victims of flood and its aftermath—famine 
and disease—were organized by some of the missions in the 
Tientsin area; former camps for war refugees have gradually 
been reduced as the acute need slowly passes and refugees begin 
to drift back to their villages. 

In Manchuria a situation of great gravity, especially for the 
Church, has arisen. On July 15th, an impressive ceremony was 
held enshrining Amaterasu-Omikami, ‘the divine imperial 
ancestress of Japan,’ in the newly constructed state shrine in 
the grounds of the imperial palace in the presence of the prime 
minister and many other Chinese and Japanese officials. The 
Manchukuo Emperor’s rescript contains the following statements: 

By the adoption of this Goddess of Universal Enlightenment as the deity 
of Manchukuo, the New Empire has adopted the ways of the Goddess and 
made loyalty and piety the ethical precepts of this Empire. . . . We perceive 
clearly our manifold indebtedness to the divine guidance of Amaterasu-Omikami 
and the magnificent virtue of His Majesty the Emperor of Nippon. 

In response the premier ‘pledged that the nation would strive 
to its utmost to conform to the wishes of Amaterasu-Omikami,’ 
a statement which gratified the Emperor who had previously 
paid homage at the great shrine at Ise on a recent visit to Japan. 
It should be noted that both these men who have pledged 
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their country to the worship of a Japanese ‘goddess, and: by: 
implication confess the divinity of the Japanese Emperor, are 
themselves Chinese. 

It would appear to be merely a question of time before 
compulsory attendance at this shrine, or at others of the many 
which are >eing erected, is required of all educational institu- 
tions in Manchuria, as in Japan, Korea and Formosa, with 
similar consequences for the Church. 

In free China, in spite of air raids, problems of refugees, 
rising prices and all the accompaniments of war, the Church is 
not only standing courageously, but growing in spiritual depth 
and in extent. ‘The war has exactly doubled the reach and the 
responsibility of the Christian Church in China,’ writes an 
American Methodist bishop, and the Church is rising to that 
responsibility. 

There is, first, a quickened appreciation of the needs of the 
poor and distressed. There are still refugees, especially orphaned 
children, to be cared for. There are the Jewish refugees in 
Shanghai mentioned above, among whom the Shanghai Hebrew 
Mission is carrying on evangelistic and educational work. 
There are refugee students who have migrated to the west and 
whose needs are being met as far as possible by the Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A.s. There is the now well-known National Christian 
Service Council for Wounded Soldiers in Transit, which gave 
help to over 675,000 wounded during 1939, and has some one 
hundred and fifty stations in eight provinces, with well-organized 
bases for training workers and collecting equipment. There are 
the rural communities of Western China, now seen through 
awakened eyes to be in deep need of all the help Christianity 
can give. Thorough surveys have been made, and careful plans 
laid for evangelism, education and development of industries 
in these communities. There is work for tribes-people, of 
which two examples may be quoted: the (British) Methodist 
mission among the Miao at Stone Gateway (Yunnan), closed 
since March 1938, has been reopened; and the Church of 
Christ in China, at the invitation of the central government, 
has undertaken a mission among the border tribes, which will 
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include. medical, educational and social service (to be financed 
by the government) and religious work (to be financed by the 
Church). A beginning has been made in one or two Szechwan 
centres. Mention should also be made of the United Christian 
Advance Movement which has been started in Szechwan to 
strengthen the Church, seek out and revitalize lapsed members 
and win new converts.! 

The article by the Rev. Ronald Rees which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue illustrates the new co-operative planning 
which conditions in Western China have called forth. 

The Hsung Tao Kung Hui, formed by the union of two 
sections of British Methodism ten years ago, has passed a 
resolution that closer co-operation should be established and 
maintained with the recently united Methodist Church (of 
America), looking towards an eventual united Church. 

Special thought and planning have been directed to student 
evangelism. An example of what the churches are doing is the 
work in Kunming of Professor T. C. Chao, leading a small 
group from the staff of Yenching University, under the 
auspices of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican). 
Commissioned by the Bishop of Hong-kong, Professor Chao 
and -his group have been conducting Sunday and weekday 
services and meetings, Bible classes and study circles, and are 
otherwise winning and maintaining close touch with the student 
population, with good results. 

In one outlying province of China, Sinkiang, the Church 
is suffering a severe setback. Only one pioneer missionary of 
the China Inland Mission is left in the province. The mission- 
aries have been squeezed out by advancing Russian influence, 
which is extending so far that right down into Shensi the road 
signs are printed in Russian as well as Chinese. 

The Church has suffered the loss by death of a number of 
trusted and beloved leaders. Too late for inclusion in our last 
Survey came news of the death on November 15th, 1939, of 


1 Two articles in the March and September issues of the Chinese Recorder, entitled 
‘Christian Activities in War-Torn China’ (fourth and fifth instalments), give a compre- 
hensive account of the many-sided work of the Church, too lengthy even to be summarized 
here.—EpiTors. 
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Dr Cheng Ching-yi, the first secretary of the National Christian 
Council and latterly the moderator and secretary of the Church 
of Christ in China. It has been decided to build a church in his 
memory in Kweiyang, the centre of recent new developments of 
the Church of Christ in China, in which Dr Cheng was deeply 
interested. By the death in May of the Bishop of Shanghai (Dr 
Graves of the American Church mission) the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui lost a pioneer missionary who took a leading part 
in bringing the three Anglican branches into one Church. The 
Rev. W. H. Warren, who died in March on the eve of his 
retirement, had been a missionary of the China Inland Mission 
since 1891. The ashes of the late Dr Frank Rawlinson, whose 
cremation followed his death by a bomb in Shanghai in August 
1937, were interred at Shanghai on May zgth. 

The Rev. Y. Y. Tsu was consecrated in May to be assistant 
bishop of Hong-kong with special care of Yunnan and Kweichow. 

A moving appeal was made in the Chinese Recorder for 
February by two Chinese churches in Java, on behalf of the 
million Chinese in the island, for two Chinese pastors. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL.—The Council works 
in close collaboration with the churches, and in much that has 
been written above about the work of the Church the Council 
has taken a full share, and in some cases has been the prime 
mover. The war relief committee of the Council has from the 
beginning carried through a number of schemes, in co-operation 
with Chinese, American and British relief committees. 

Regular weekly broadcasts have given news of the churches 
and kept all parts of China in touch with Christian activities. 

A branch of the Council for West China has been appointed. 
In South China, an advisory committee of the Council has been 
formed, and it is considered that a similar body will be more 
suitable to conditions in North China than a regional council. 
Good co-operative work is already being done in education, 
literature, lay training, rural service and christianizing the 
home. 

EpucaTION.—The single (non-Roman) Christian University 
remaining in the invaded area—Yenching University, Peking— 
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has continued to carry on its work, and owes much to the wisdom 
of its principal. Its future must obviously be deeply affected by 
the ultimate fate of North China. The remaining eleven Christian 
universities and colleges are in the foreign concessions or in the 
west. The buildings of the (American Baptist) University of 
Shanghai were transferred back to American ownership early 
in the year after being occupied by the Japanese for over two 
years, Classes were moved in again later in the year. 

The West China Union University has continued to extend 
hospitality to four other colleges and universities from the 
invaded area, and has been putting up yet more new buildings 
for the 2912 university and affiliated school students in residence. 
It is an open question whether after the war the west will remain 
the great centre of education which it now is. There may be a 
trek back into the areas now invaded. This is what the students 
desire, but in many cases all available financial resources have 
been drawn upon, and the schools and colleges cannot afford to 
move again. 

A doubt has been expressed in some quarters whether the 
government policy of ‘segregating’ students from active partici- 
pation in the war is wholly wise, seeing that it keeps them out 
of first-hand touch with many war problems, e.g. the acute 
sufferings of the mass of the people. Students are, however, 
experiencing sufferings of their own (lack of adequate accom- 
modation, clothing, heating and food, and a famine of books 
entailing in one instance a hundred and fifty students to one text- 
book) and they too are undergoing bombardment, while the exten- 
sion work in rural education undertaken by the Chengtu University 
department of education is giving students an insight of great 
value into the lives of the people, together with practical work. 

The government is so firmly convinced of the wisdom of 
its policy that the appropriations for productive education for 
1940 exceeded the original figure by $400,000, and amounted to 
$1,200,000. 

The interest of the Associated Boards (the American com- 
mittee for aiding Christian colleges in China) is as great as ever, 
and considerable sums have been raised during the year. It 
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has been decided to provide for a well qualified theological 
professor at each of the Christian colleges. Other provision is 
also being made for encouraging the study of theology, the 
lack of which is an acknowledged weakness in the Chinese 
Church, For instance, a branch of the China Union Theological 
Seminary is being set up in Wuchang; an all-China Baptist 
theological seminary has been organized for missionaries of the 
American Baptists at Kaifeng, open only to men and women 
with a college education; and the Union Theological School 
at Chengtu has greatly increased the number of its students, 
both men and women, in the last year. 

As regards schools, many of the Christian middle schools 
are, like the colleges, still to be found in free China or in the 
foreign concessions. There are over 1300 boys and girls in 
Christian primary and middle schools at Chengtu alone, besides 
other schools in Kunming and Chungking. As in the case of 
the colleges, it is still undetermined whether or not they will 
remain in the west after the war. The plan for Christian co- 
operation in West China includes a strengthening of primary 
and middle schools and teacher training. Christian schools in 
the invaded area and the foreign concessions are crowded, and 
seem able to carry on their work normally. A successful young 
people’s conference was carried out by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in July at the McTyeire school in Shanghai, attended 
by pupils from Christian schools in Shanghai and other cities 
of East China. Christian work is also being launched in Man- 
churia by the Presbyterian Church among middle school pupils. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—There are difficulties facing the 
printing and especially the distribution of Christian literature. 
Although the Canadian Mission Press at Chengtu has increased 
its equipment and could undertake much more work, the price 
of paper obtainable in Chengtu has quadrupled and it is still 
cheaper to print in Shanghai even with all the difficulties and 
expenses of transport. There is an insatiable hunger for Christian 
literature and the Christian Literature Society’s programme 
includes works on biblical and theological subjects, church 
history, education, biography and literature for children. The 
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needs of bookless students must if possible be met, and there 
is a wide field also for good magazines. Recent welcome publi- 
cations are translations of Hugh Martin’s Teachers’ Commentary 
and of McNuer’s Homiletics. There is a growing demand on all 
hands for the Bible. A significant instance is its adoption as a 
text-book in the liberal arts department of Chunghwa University, 
now in Chungking. 

The National Christian Council’s committee on Christian 
literature, meeting in February, agreed on plans to stimulate 
a desire for reading among Christians but the difficulty is to 
meet the desire, once stimulated. 

The first Chinese to hold the post of general secretary of 
the Christian Literature Society for China is Mr L. D. Cio, 
appointed during the summer, after he had already been acting 
in that capacity for some while. 

Arrangements have been made for a better co-ordination of 
the Society’s work with that of the (British) United Society for 
Christian Literature. 

MepicaL Work.—There are two hundred and nineteen 
main Christian hospitals in China. Of these one hundred and 
seventeen are in the invaded area, but fifteen are closed and 
fifty-four have been looted, seized or damaged. There are twenty- 
three in fighting areas and seventy-nine in free China. The 
outlook in North China is not too bright. The Mosse Memorial 
Hospital (S.P.G.) at Tatung, reported in our last Survey as 
having been commandeered by the Japanese, is still managing 
to carry on work, though under great difficulties. St Luke’s 
Hospital in Shanghai (Protestant Episcopal) is still at work in 
two leased buildings in different parts of the city. 

A careful survey of medical work in Western China is being 
made as the basis for a common policy. A setback has been caused 
in Chengtu. Early in the year the dental wing and the whole of 
the department of pathology of the medical school were de- 
stroyed by fire, including much valuable teaching material 
based on years of research. A few months later the women’s 
hospital was also burnt out, with all its equipment and the 
medical supplies of all the affiliated hospitals. The patients, 
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however, were saved. Chengtu has also lost one to whom the 
West China Union University owed a great debt in developing 
its medical department. Dr Morse died in November 1939 
after twenty-five years of work. 

But the picture is not all dark. The Christian hospitals have 
continued to render immeasurable wartime service, especially 
to the civilian population suffering from bombardment. The 
same tales come through of long hours of operating, staunch 
service during air raids and selfless devotion to duty by the 
whole medical and nursing staff of hospital after hospital. Above 
all, the hospitals are exercising a deep spiritual influence, and 
thousands of patients have been converted. 

RuraL Work.—Rural problems have come to the fore during 
the three and a half years of war. The government is co-operating 
with the churches and groups of social workers in an effort to 
start building a new China, even during war time. The National 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction, for training and research, was 
launched in the autumn at a centre near Chungking, and the 
best minds are at work on such matters as rural industries, 
rural education and co-operative undertakings. 

The West China branch of the National Christian Council, 
in collaboration with the Methodist Church, has planned an 
experimental station at Pishan (Szechwan), with help from the 
Nanking College of Agriculture, in which will be worked out 
the best methods for helping a rural community to a fuller life. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


OF the effect upon missionary work in FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

of the combined developments of the Sino-Japanese and 
European wars there is little information. It is clear that Indo- 
China is destined to play an important part, and the future of 
the country remains obscure. In September the Japanese 
presented to the Indo-Chinese government a demand for the 
passage of troops through the country en route for China, and 
for the cession of aerodromes and a naval base. These demands 
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were granted and Japan thus gained a valuable base for the war 
against China, together with stores of coal, metals and food. 
The collapse of France made it impossible for Indo-China to 
resist the demands of Thailand, which followed those of Japan, 
for a readjustment in Thailand’s favour of the Indo-Chinese 
boundary. | 

It had been hoped by the leaders of the National Christian 
Council of THAILAND that a special retreat of leaders of missions 
and churches might be held at which thorough consideration 
could be given to the relationship of the findings of the Madras 
meeting to the problems of Thailand. This retreat could not 
be held owing to conditions caused by the war, but four com- 
missions were set up to consider respectively evangelism, 
Christian literature, the inner life and the economic life of the 
Church. At the meeting of the National Christian Council in 
1940 valuable reports were presented, particularly on evan- 
gelism and on Christian literature. It was pointed out that the 
Church in Thailand had grown very slowly for a century, that 
there were only some nine thousand Christians with sixty-eight 
churches, twelve of which were self-supporting, and that the 
churches were not growing and were too little concerned with 
evangelistic work. Three-fourths of the Christians live in the 
north of the country, which contains only one-sixth of the 
population. It was considered that too little attention was given 
to the need for well-trained evangelistic missionaries and to 
the bringing of evangelism into the heart of educational work; 
the Christian ministry was looked at in too professional a way, 
and an over-emphasis upon ‘self-support’ obscured the deeper 
need for growth through the witness of evangelism. It was 
recognized that Thailand remained predominantly Buddhist, 
and that little impression has been made upon the Buddhists, 
while the rise of a spirit of nationalism allied with the national 
faith presents great difficulties to Christian evangelism. Half 
the Christian community in Bangkok is Chinese, though Chinese 
are now leaving the country owing to the strongly nationalist 
policy of the government. There are, at the same time, large 
groups of tribesmen in the mountainous regions who have 
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shown much receptiveness to the Gospel. The Thailand govern- 
ment is deeply interested in rural reconstruction, and opportuni- 
ties for evangelistic work may be opened in that direction. 

Special attention was devoted at the meeting of the Council 
to the backwardness of Christian literature. Only a hundred 
and fifty titles appear in the total lists of Christian literature 
in Thailand; most of these are tracts and many are obsolete. 
Steps are being taken to find more and better writers and to 
face the problems of production and distribution. The advice 
of the Madras meeting and the example of other countries are 
being earnestly studied. 

Church News appeared under new management in 1939 
and there has been a steady growth in its circulation. It is 
the only Protestant Christian magazine published in the 
country. 

Ma.ay STATES AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The new St 
Andrew’s School at Singapore (see last Survey) is now nearing 
completion. The Indian community of Penang connected with 
the Australasian Methodist mission has long been asking for an 
Indian girls’ school with Indian trained teachers, and was 
willing to supply part of the cost. The provision of such a 
school, with a government building subsidy, is now in sight. 
A middle school for Chinese Christian girls is being planned 
by the Methodist and Presbyterian Christian community in 
Malaya. This is the direct outcome of the first all-Malaya 
Chinese religious education conference held in April at Kuala 
Lumpur, in which the Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
co-operated. The theme was ‘the Christian home,’ and to 
follow it up a ‘Christian family’ week was organized throughout 
Malaya in October. 

The usual Malayan schools for Indian and Chinese pastors 
were not held in 1940, partly because the customary substantial 
financial help from Methodist churches in Switzerland was not 
forthcoming, owing to war conditions. The school for pastors 
in Borneo was, however, held as usual. 

Two Batak Christians from Sumatra are working as mission- 
aries among the Sakai aboriginal tribes of the Malayan jungle. 
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NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The new situation confronting the 
Church has called out large generosity from the people, and as 
in other parts of the world the new burdens of responsibility have 
led to an increase in the vigour and devotion of the Church. 
The greatest change has come about, as is natural, in the large 
Batak Church of Sumatra. On May roth two blows fell upon the 
Church. The German missionaries were interned, and the more 
than five hundred schools were withdrawn from the control of 
the Rhenish mission and transferred to the control of govern- 
ment. The Batak Church was therefore suddenly confronted by 
a very grave crisis. This was rendered not less grave by the fact 
that the Rhenish mission (to whose work in Batakland world- 
wide praise has rightly been given) were at the same time patri- 
archal in their ideas, and the ultimate control of the mission and 
Church as a whole and of each district lay in the hands of the 
‘Ephorus’ and his deputies, all of whom were missionaries. School 
and Church were inseparably united; the teacher catechist 
(goeroe) was at the same time the leader of the congregation, and 
the six Batak pastors had little share in the daily leadership of 
the congregations. At the same moment the control of the 
missionaries was withdrawn and the goeroes became government 
servants. 

Three Dutch missionaries were allocated to the field and 
the Batak-Nias mission was brought into being; new mission-— 
aries from other missions were promised; and the Dutch 
government was prevailed upon to vest the control of the 
schools and buildings, not, it is true, in the Church, but in the 
Dutch missionaries. The five districts had each a district 
missionary. The hospitals and the leprosarium were properly 
staffed. 

An ‘extraordinary’ synod was held and the whole situation 
laid before the leaders of the Church, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty. The Bataks showed themselves enthusiastic 
for complete church independence. A Batak pastor was chosen 
as chairman of the Church with the full consent of the Dutch 
missionaries. On August 1st the Batak Church celebrated its 
independence, devoting a special offertory to the maintenance 
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of the new chairman. The missionaries are now to be called, 
following the example of East Java, ‘church visitors,’ and this 
is defined by the Bataks to mean ‘they have admission to all 
our meetings, our homes and our churches; they are always 
welcome.’ The Dutch missionary reports: 


the European missionaries have wholly lost their central position, and real 
power for them has not been preserved. It is true that for the present two 
missionaries continue to be members of the church council, and the district 
missionaries may work in the Church, but binding decisions can no longer be 
made by them. This means a complete turn-over of the whole church organi- 
zation. Times require this. The number of European staff was much too small 
to continue to work as formerly, and we believe that an indigenous Church may 
demand self-government. The transfer, however, was too rapid and this will 
produce many difficulties in the future. 


It is regretted by the Bataks that the government was un- 
willing to transfer the schools to the Church, and the teachers 
will receive their salaries from the missionaries as the control 
of the schools is vested in them. It is however the expectation 
of the Dutch missionaries that the Batak leaders will come to 
see the necessity for gradual transfer. 

A new missions consul, Magister M. de Niet, has been 
appointed to replace Dr Slotemaker de Bruine, and has worked 
with Graaf van Randwijck throughout the year. The proposal 
for the formation of a council of churches and missions was 
agreed to in October 1939, by a representative gathering in 
Batavia, when a committee was appointed to draft a consti- 
tution. The forty-second general synod of the Protestant 
churches unanimously ratified the action. 

The industrialization of Java is being actively encouraged 
by the government and the Church is facing the inevitable 
changes which must follow, as in other lands, when village 
social economy meets western industrial conditions. 

The Christian community on Bali has steadily grown to 
about a thousand in the seven years since Christianity was 
introduced by Christians from other islands. A competent 
synod meeting of some forty delegates has been considering 
questions of the liturgy and of the relation of Christianity to 
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Bali festivals. The two Dutch missionaries on the island render 
indirect assistance only to the Balinese Church. 

BritisH _BoRNEO.—Again reports from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel regret that lack of personnel and 
funds prevents much more work being undertaken. St Michael’s 
school at Sandakan needs to expand but cannot afford yet to 
put up new buildings. One new school has been opened in the 
Sea Dyak area and another reopened in the Land Dyak area. 

The demand for literature grows with the slow but steady 
increase in literacy; a history of Sarawak and a book on hygiene 
are among the recent publications in Sea Dyak. The government 
has subsidized the latter, buying up the whole edition and 
reselling through the mission at a low price. A new hymn-book 
is in the press and a book on natural science is in preparation. 
Well over one thousand copies of The Pilgrim’s Progress have 
been sold in the last six years. 

Work among women and girls is suffering from a lack of 
women missionaries. The bishop earnestly desires the establish- 
ment of a religious community of women in the diocese. Two 
Companions of the Community of the Good Shepherd are 
already at work, but their numbers need to be augmented, and 
it is believed that several Asiatic women would join a religious 
community if it existed. Other needs are a men’s religious 
community and a training college for potential candidates for 
Holy Orders. A well-loved Asiatic priest, Father Thau Syn, 
died in May and is greatly missed. 

The annual pastors’ school of the Methodist Church was 
held in June in Sarawak. 
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INDIA 


LITICAL AND SOCIAL.—The political background of 
India during 1940 has been constituted by three forces 
and the interplay between them: the profound aversion of all 
classes of the Indian people from the principles and actions 
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which they associate with the nazi and fascist régimes; the 
growing desire among the politically- minded classes, and 
especially among the Hindus for whom in fact the National 
Congress speaks, for independence, with a corresponding 
resentment against the fact that Indian belligerency was de- 
clared without Indian authority; and the unresolved antagonism 
between the different groups whose consent to any scheme of 
political reform is necessary. 

The year began with the governments in seven provinces 
in the hands of the Governors, the Congress governments 
having resigned in protest against the measures taken at the 
outbreak of war by the home government, and what they 
considered to be the inadequate proposals of the Viceroy for 
the association of Indians with the government’s war effort. 
In February, Mr Gandhi and the Viceroy met and discussions 
took place which at first seemed likely to result in definite 
agreement, when suddenly they were abandoned, apparently 
with good feeling on both sides and equally without hope of 
immediate resumption. There took place throughout the 
following months a long series of interviews, committee meet- 
ings and pronouncements, in which the following features 
presented themselves with never-failing regularity: (1) Mr 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders in general claimed to represent 
the whole of India, denied that the minority interests would 
fail of sympathetic handling by the Congress, and insisted on 
the right of the majority to have its way; (2) the Muslim League 
and its spokesman, Mr M. A. Jinnah, insisted that the Congress 
did not represent the Muslims, and that the Muslims could 
never consider submitting to a merely numerical majority, 
being a different people who must be separately provided for 
in the Indian settlement; (3) the Princes repeated their willing- 
ness to accept the type of programme set forth by the Viceroy 
if their own privileges were maintained, and no transfer of 
crown authority to any other body in India were made without 
their consent. Other minority interests also joined in outspoken 
criticism of the Congress, and there is abundant evidence of 
the disappointment caused by the resignation of the local 
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governments, especially in those provinces where good work 
was being done by the Congress ministers. The dictatorial 
style adopted by the Congress leaders estranged many, and it 
is noteworthy also that the total numbers of the Congress 
decreased by over one-quarter. 

Yet it remained clear that there could be no settlement in 
India without the Congress. Again and again the Congress 
leaders reiterated their reluctance to embarrass Great Britain 
at a time when she bore so heavy a burden, but they would 
not come in unless independence were definitely promised, and 
they repudiated Dominion status. A leading Muslim divine, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, was elected President of the 
Congress, a gesture to the Muslims and a symbolic assertion 
of the all-India character of the Congress. Mr Gandhi stated 
that the Congress was morally not fit for the supreme test of 
mass civil disobedience, and that there must be no thought of 
such a measure. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru took the same line. 
It seemed that a way through the impasse was about to be 
found. 

This hope burned high when in July, at Delhi, the Congress 
Committee by resolution deserted the principle that non- 
violence was of universal applicability, and while holding to 
it for India stated that in face of external aggression and the 


kind of forces ‘now marching through the world’ non-violence. 


must be given up. This was done in conscious defiance of Mr 
Gandhi, who fully realized that for the time at least the 
Congress had decided that the world situation demanded: 
measures which he could not endorse, and that they were 
prepared even to sacrifice his leadership. Further, the Congress 
asked that independence should be promised, and that as a 
first step there should be set up, within the present constitution, 
a national government at Delhi, responsible in fact to the 
elected members of the legislature. The Muslim League de- 
nounced the Congress proposals, holding them to be only a 
plan for a ‘Hindu raj,’ and threatening complete opposition. 

In August the Viceroy and the British government replied 
to this overture (and overture it unmistakably was) with a 
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highly important pronouncement. The main features of the 
Viceroy’s proposals were these: (1) a definite undertaking that 
a constitution, giving full Dominion status, should be in- 
augurated at the end of the war; (2) an undertaking that it 
should be framed by Indians themselves, and ‘should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political 
structure of Indian life’; (3) an insistence that the British 
government must be satisfied that the new constitution would 
not be repudiated by any important interest; (4) an invitation 
immediately to enlarge the Viceroy’s Council by the inclusion 
of representative Indians, to hold portfolios in the same way 
as the existing members. 

The Congress Committee refused this offer out of hand, 
thereby disappointing many in all parties who realized that the 
British government had gone further to meet the Congress 
position than ever before, and who regretted the rigidity of 
the Congress leaders’ technique and their unwillingness to 
recognize the suspicion with which other groups regarded 
them. But there were British voices in India which regretted 
that the government and the home authorities had not seen it 
possible to go further, and who feared that the demand for 
minority agreement in advance might become not a protection 
to the minorities but an encouragement to minority intransigence. 
The Muslim League appeared to accept the offer with qualifica- 
tions, but later rejected it, on the ground that it was not clear 
with what parties Muslims would be asked to co-operate, and 
that the demand of Muslims for the partition of India had not 
been met. The Muslim dream of a purely Muslim India, com- 
posed of the north-western regions and Bengal—the so-called 
‘Pakistan’—has not faded. 

From that point things went on from bad to worse. The 
Congress recalled Mr Gandhi to power, recanted their repudia- 
tion of non-violence as applied to external aggression, and 
withdrew the offer of co-operation above described. Mr Gandhi 
had further conversations with the Viceroy, from which it 
emerged that he wished not to embarrass the government in its 
war effort, but insisted that Congressmen must be free to oppose 
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that war effort by any means, provided it were non-violent. 
If this were conceded, he undertook that there should be no 
civil disobedience, even although all the Congress political 
demands were still refused. The Viceroy replied that individual 
anti-war conviction would be respected, but that it would not 
be permitted that, for instance, soldiers or munition workers 
should be seduced from their work by agitation. Mr Gandhi 
insisted that this right must be granted, and clearly felt (and 
indeed said) that if Congress did not press its political demands 
and abstained from civil disobedience, it would be extinguished 
as a political and national force, and that this was too much to 
expect as the price of ‘non-embarrassment.’ 

Of the first two to offer battle by making anti-war speeches 
one was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the other a humble member of 
Mr Gandhi’s ashram. Both were arrested. It appears likely, 
as we write, that this type of half-war and half-armistice may 
continue; it is plain that the Indian leaders realize what is bound 
up for India and the world in the European war and therefore 
will not create a major crisis. But even those who do not share 
Mr Gandhi’s whole-hearted belief in ahimsa (see his appeal in 
July to the British people to let Hitler and Mussolini come and 
take possession, not resisting them and not co-operating with 
theni) cannot forget that they were declared belligerent without 
their consent, and there is a consequent aloofness. 


It has been noticeable that the Congress leaders have shown 


no sign of weakening in their preference for ‘independence’ 
over ‘Dominion status,’ in spite of the fact that the latter has 
been defined by statute to mean virtual independence, and that 
the brittle character of independence in the modern world has 
been made deplorably evident. Britain will have to understand 
the basis of this objection, which has nothing to do with ‘grades’ 
of independence. It arises from the fact that India is in a different 
position from the Dominions, in that her life is not derived from 
Britain as a ‘mother country’ but is far more ancient. She feels 
herself to be like China, not like Canada. Moreover, the anti- 
Indian legislation of the Dominions has made the word un- 
palatable to the Indian political mind. 
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The effect of the resignation of the seven Provincial govern- 
ments upon the social policies to which Indian nationalism had 
attached great importance seems to have been less than might 
have been expected. In Madras and Bombay the policy of 
prohibition inaugurated by the Congress ministers was carried 
on by the Governors, and in the Central Provinces it was 
extended to three districts to which on the day of their resignation 
the ministers had announced their intention to apply it. In 
other provinces there has been no curtailment of prohibition 
though there has been no extension. 

In Bombay, however, the arrangements under which pro- 
hibition had been inaugurated were successfully challenged in 
the courts, and when at the instigation of the Governor a fresh 
Act was passed that also was successfully appealed against in 
the Bombay High Court. The defect in the original legislation 
lay in the fact that it was an extension of an old narcotic control 
law, and the extension of this law into a prohibition law was 
apparently ultra vires. 

Another evidence of the continued forward movement of 
social reform is to be found in the steady attention being given 
to ‘basic education’ and the Wardha Scheme. At the annual 
meeting of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh (the All-India body 
which guides the movement which Mr Gandhi originated) in 
May, it was resolved that in the choice of basic crafts the ‘ pre- 
dominant occupation of the locality should be taken into account 
provided that it is rich in educational possibilities.’ Spinning is 
not to be the sole craft medium. 

The All-India Women’s Conference in July urged the 
government to introduce legislation *conferring upon women 
an equal right of inheritance along with male heirs. Another 
resolution urged the view ‘that no man should marry more than 
one woman at a time and that women should not marry nor 
parents consent to give their daughters in marriage to any man 
who already has a wife living.’ The conference supported 
Mrs Subbarayan’s appeal in the Assembly for legislation against 
polygamy. 

THE LIFE AND WoRK OF THE CHURCH.—The eighth meeting 
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of the National Christian Council was held at Nagpur, December 
28th, 1939-January 2nd, 1940. It was the first meeting held 
under the new constitution, whereby in addition to members 
appointed by the Provincial Councils the larger churches and 
missions were also directly represented. It was agreed that the 
new constitution gave added representative quality and there- 
fore added influence to the Council. 

The principal matters considered by the Council were the 
numerous problems created by the war, which are dealt with 
elsewhere in this Survey, and the task of evangelization. It was 
plain that the effect of the Madras meeting upon Indian 
Christianity had been both profound and lasting. The effects 
were seen chiefly in two directions: an increased sense of the 
reality of the Church both in India and in the world, and a 
deeper realization of the evangelistic duty of the Church itself. 

The Council having heard the report on the progress of 
evangelism from all parts of India issued a ‘fresh summons to 
the whole Church in India, Burma and Ceylon to a renewed act 
of dedication to the fulfilment of its unfinished task of evangel- 
ism.’ The main burden of this call was to an increased personal 
witness on the part of all Christians, to a greater realization on 
the part of congregations that upon them lies the burden of 
witness to those around them, and an appeal to bodies hitherto 
outside the range of effective Christian co-operation to join 
more closely in the combined work. Special attention was also 
given by the Council to the problem of unoccupied or inade- 
quately evangelized areas and communities, and an important 
note was struck in the emphasis laid upon the claims of modern 
Hindu and Muslim thought upon the evangelizing Church. 

A thorough re-investigation of theological education in India 
in the light of the Madras report is being undertaken by a 
committee of the Council. 

Reference was made in our last Survey to the highly im- 
portant evangelistic surveys of Bengal and Maharashtra in 
which the needs and openings presented by these two great 
areas were examined in the light of the Pickett report.1 These 

1 Christian Mass Movements in India. 
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two reports were formally presented to the Bombay and Bengal 
Christian Councils respectively, and have become the basis 
of far-reaching action by these two Councils. The value of the 
evangelistic survey method has been amply demonstrated. 

Permission has now been given to the New Zealand Baptist 
mission to begin work in Tripura State, a result very gratifying 
to those who for forty years have sought entry. 

An example of the development of work in the Telugu 
country is seen in the fact that the Methodist Missionary Society 
reports a church of 121,000 adherents as the result of fifty 
years’ evangelistic work in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

One of the most encouraging developments in recent years is 
the taking over of the work of the Church Missionary Society 
among the Gonds in the Central Provinces by the South Indian 
dioceses of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, under the 
leadership of the Bishop of Dornakal. The Church Missionary 
Society will continue financial responsibility until the South 
Indian dioceses can assume it in full. Two South Indian 
clergy have already been sent to the region, and there is 
much gratification at the fact that the daughter of the Bishop, 
Miss Mercy Azariah, is the first woman to join the staff. 

Another sign of missionary effort by the indigenous Church 
is the decision of the United Church in North India to send 
missionaries to East Africa. Each church council is to give 
Rs 150 a year towards a total budget of Rs 4000. The mission 
was to have been inaugurated in the latter part of 1940. 

A welcome example of co-operation in evangelistic work is 
shown in the decision of the American Evangelical mission, 
now associated closely with the United Church of Northern 
India, to send two of its missionaries and several Indian workers 
to aid in the large work among the Bhils conducted by the 
United Church of Canada. 

The anxiety of Indian Christians with regard to the position 
of the Christian community under Congress governments was 
shown in the conferences held at the beginning of 1940, and at 
other meetings in the course of the year. The resolutions 
passed at these meetings reveal two significant facts. The first 
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is that the general attitude of organized Indian Christianity is 
what may be broadly described as nationalist, and the trusted 
leaders of the community do not differ from Hindu, Muslim 
or other Indians in their general desire for a self-governing 
India. There is at the same time an increasing anxiety about 
the freedom of Christian profession and still more of Christian 
evangelism under a Congress régime, and this anxiety is voiced 
by men of unquestioned nationalist feeling. 

Much regret has been caused by the closing early in 1940 of 
the ashram founded some years ago in Lucknow by Dr E. Stanley 
Jones. Dr Jones explained that the closing of the ashram was 
decided upon by the unanimous vote of the members, and one of 
the reasons was his own inability, owing to his frequent absences, 
to give oversight to it. It appears also that there was difference 
of opinion among the members upon the movement known 
as Kristagraha. This movement (whose title, ‘Christ-Force’ is 
intended to be reminiscent of Mr Gandhi’s Satyagraha) is an 
attempt to organize into a fellowship those who believe in the 
non-violent method as essentially Christian, and wish to apply 
it to all spheres of Indian life. Difference of opinion has arisen 
not so much on its principles as on the degree to which it com- 
mitted itself to Congress politics. In this connexion a regrettable 
incident took place in the departure from India of four American 
Methodist missionaries associated with the Kristagraha move- 
ment. The missionaries in question addressed an open letter 
to the Viceroy with regard to the undertaking of neutrality in 
politics which is made by non-British missionaries working in 
India. The government took no action in the matter and 
the decisions taken were domestic to the Methodist Church. 

The Henry Martyn School has been transferred to Aligarh, 
one of the most famous centres of Muslim life and culture in 
India. A new statement of the aims and needs of the school 
was published by its governing board in India. In this statement 
emphasis is laid upon research in Muslim literature and thought 
and in modern Indian Islamic movements; upon the training, 
both in elementary and advanced courses, of workers for 
Muslims; upon extension schools to be held in connexion with 
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existing theological institutions; and upon practical help in 
evangelistic work. 

A conference of ministers held in Benares in February 
pleaded for the formation of a Christian school for the study of 
Hinduism. It is widely agreed that more intensive study of 
Hinduism is needed by the total Christian movement in India. 

A Retreat of Christian workers was held in June at the 
famous pilgrim centre of Hardwar, on the Upper Ganges, with 
the object of studying the method of approach to orthodox 
Hindus and evangelistic witness among sadhus and pilgrims. In 
spite of some opposition much friendliness was found among the 
sadhus. Nearly five hundred Gospels and three thousand tracts 
in several languages were distributed. 

The All India Sunday School Convention planned for 
October 1940 had to be postponed, but a campaign on behalf 
of Sunday schools was carried out by the Indian Sunday School 
Union through the medium of local conventions. 

EpucaTION.—The Central Board of Christian Higher Educa- 
tion at its meeting in December 1939 was informed that during 
the preceding three years the number of Christian teachers in 
Christian arts colleges had increased by thirty; that of the 
non-Christian teachers in the colleges a considerable pro- 
portion were teachers of Indian and classical languages ; that 
there had been in the period an increase of five hundred and 
twenty-six Christian students in the colleges, or twenty per 
cent, and that there had been a marked increase also in the 
number of students in residence. Seven hundred and eighty- 
two women students were enrolled in men’s Christian colleges, 
and seven hundred and ninety-six in Christian colleges ex- 
clusively for women; only four Christian colleges have no 
women students. Women now form about one-ninth of the 
total numbers in the Christian colleges. The Board continued 
to give attention throughout the year to the vital question of 
the religious life of the colleges, to the conscience clause and to 
the government of the colleges, particularly in respect of the 
relation of colleges to the Church. It is noted that the number 
of students claiming exemption under the conscience clause 
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continues to be negligible, though difficulty in maintaining 
attendance is sometimes reported. Very few colleges now impart 
compulsory biblical instruction to non-Christian students. 

On March 30th a conference of members of staff of Christian 
colleges was held to consider the religious teaching and life in 
these institutions. The meeting emphasized the responsibility 
of the colleges for the Christian students, and attention was 
devoted to the problems of secularism and nationalism among 
students, the increase in residential accommodation, the pro- 
portions of Christian students and teachers in the colleges, Bible 
teaching and the conscience clause, the training of teachers and 
the fellowship of the Christian staffs. 

The central research committee of the Central Board which 
co-ordinates the work of ‘extension and research’ set up in 
accordance with the advice of the Lindsay Commission, reports 
that all the provincial areas now have research committees. One 
of the most interesting types of study carried out by these 
research groups is a study in basic Punjabi vocabulary conducted 
by Dr I. Latif of the Forman Christian College, Lahore. Similar 
studies are being begun in Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Gujerati and 
Hindi. Study has been organized on the theological issues raised 
in the Madras meeting in the report on the Christian message. 

Negotiations have been recommenced in Calcutta for closer 
union between the Christian colleges in that city. 

An Indian Christian has been appointed principal of Malabar 
Christian College, associated with the Basel mission and the 
South India United Church. 

LITERATURE.—The Indian Literature Fund has continued its 
work of supervision and co-ordination of the production and 
distribution of literature throughout India, aided by provincial 
and language area committees. Out of money provided by the 
special fund for mass movement work and by a generous grant 
from the United Society for Christian Literature, grants have 
been made for charts, lesson-books, literacy manuals, news- 
papers for new literates, institutes for workers and similar 
objects. Eleven languages have been covered by these grants. 
The work of increasing adult literacy is more and more re- 
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cognized as a major task of the Church and of the nation, and is 
being pressed forward in all parts of India. (See article in this 
Review, April 1940, by the Rev. F. Whittaker.) 

The Indian Literature Fund made subsidies towards the 
publication of thirty-four books in eight languages. More and 
more language areas are adopting three- and five-year pro- 
grammes in the production of literature. 

The Indian Literature Fund executive has promoted a study 
of the literature-producing agencies in North India with a 
view to achieving greater co-operation among them. Important 
proposals are now under discussion by the different agencies 
in Jubbulpore, Allahabad, Lucknow and Lahore, and it is 
confidently expected that there will be achieved in the north 
something of the same coherence of policy which obtains in the 
south. 

Dr Laubach, who was to have visited India in the autumn 
of 1940, has been compelled to postpone his visit. 

The Indian Fournal of Adult Education made its appearance 
at the end of 1939. It is edited by Mr R. M. Chetsingh of the 
Friends Settlement, Hoshangabad. 

CuurcH UNIOoN.—We recorded last year the important 
proposals made by the Assembly of the South India United 
Church with regard to the proposals for church union in South 
India. At the end of November 1939 the joint committee on 
church union in South India met, and at the close of its meeting 
published a soberly hopeful statement in which, after recalling 
that it had been feared that this might be the last session before 
the breakdown of the scheme, strong confidence and hope for 
the future of the scheme were expressed. Special attention was 
given to the proposal of the South India United Church that lay 
celebration of the Holy Communion should be permitted. The 
joint committee adhered to the rule that only bishops and 
presbyters have the right to celebrate, and stated that 


in accepting the rule the joint committee wishes to make clear that it does so 
on grounds of church order; the committee as such is not committed to 
doctrinal views that are for some the grounds of their acceptance. . . . Existing 
arrangements will continue until permanent arrangements can be made by 
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the Church after union. The synod of the united Church will have full 
authority to make what provision is needed for the administration of the 
Sacraments in all its congregations. 


A committee was appointed to make a thorough study of the 
questions involved in the practice of lay celebration. In regard 
to the desire for more inter-communion and inter-celebration 
the joint committee took the view that full advantage had not 
yet been taken of existing possibilities. 

Also in November 1939 the fourth meeting of the Round- 
Table Conference was held in Lucknow, with delegates from the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist churches 
originating from the United Kingdom, Australia and the United 
States of America, the United Church of Northern India, the 
Baptists, the Congregational churches of the London Mission 
and the Society of Friends. It was regretted that no repre- 
sentative from the United Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
was present. The conference was mainly devoted to considering 
the bases of negotiations begun by the previous Round-Table 
Conference and with the relationship between the Round-Table 
and the Joint Council in North India. In its statement on the 
ministry the Conference reaffirmed its opinion that the aim of 
union should be to secure a ministry fully representative of all the 
uniting churches, so that ultimately there should be one church 
and one ministry, which it was agreed should be episcopally 
ordained. It was therefore agreed that the Joint Council and the 
Round-Table should function side by side, keeping in close 
touch with one another, and that the Joint Council should be 
asked to invite to its meetings representatives of churches which 
are members of the Round-Table Conference but not of the 
Joint Council. 

The Joint Council of the United Church of Northern India, 
the Methodist Church of South Asia (formerly known as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church), the Baptist and Congregationalist 
churches held their fifth meeting in February 1940. A plan of 
union has been set forth by the Joint Council for the considera- 
tion of the negotiating churches. It is hoped that it will be 
considered by the Methodist (Episcopal) Church at the end of 
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1940, by the United Church of Northern India in 1941, and that 
each of these bodies may commit the plan for vote by their 
constituent councils and conferences by the end of 1942. A 
uniting assembly might then be held in 1945. 

MepicaL Work.—The Christian Medical Association of 
India has given its warm support to the plan of raising the status 
of the Missionary Medical College at Vellore to that necessary 
for training for the M.B., B.S. degree. While the C.M.A.I. 
strongly holds that provision must be made for the Christian 
medical training of men, and believes that in present circum- 
stances this can best be done by making Vellore a co-educational 
institution, it agreed with the Vellore Council that the immediate 
need was to secure the continuance of the Vellore College, and 
warmly supported the efforts being made to this end. 

The Women’s Christian College at Ludhiana received 
permission to teach up to the first two years of the M.B., B.S. 
course. 

The prospect that medical practice by those not holding 
degrees registrable in India might be forbidden is now less 
likely. The Bombay government has exempted the staff of 
certain specific institutions from the operation of the new 
Practitioners Act, and the list includes the staff of almost all 
the mission hospitals which could not secure recognition. The 
Medical Council of Madras has unanimously recommended to 
the government the recognition of bona fide medical missionaries 
employed in mission hospitals. It is hoped that if these two 
provinces grant recognition, other provinces may follow. 

The Hospital Supply Agency carried on by the C.M.A.I. to 
ensure a supply of pure drugs and other requisites for mission 
hospitals and dispensaries at reasonable rates has completed the 
third year of its valuable work. It has been particularly useful 
to some of the stranded hospitals of continental societies. 

The All India Nurses Conference was held in Hyderabad 
City. The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Arogya- 
varam, Chittoor, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on July 
19th. It is attempting as a memorial important extensions of 
its buildings. The Quetta hospitals of the C.M.S. and the 
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C.E.Z.M.S. have combined in their rebuilding. Separate before 
the earthquake, the two hospitals are now to be so united as to 
form virtually a single institution. 

The first Bhil doctor and nurse are at work among their own 
people at Lusadia. The new chapel of the Kalyani Hospital, 
Madras, has been opened. 

The Church Missionary Society reports that a petition has 
been sent to Government by the leading Maliks of the Mahsud 
tribes on the North West Frontier asking that medical mission 
work may be opened up in Waziristan. 

GENERAL.—The treatment and conditions of life of Indians 
in South and East Africa continue to occupy a prominent place 
in public discussion in India. At the meeting of the National 
Christian Council a proposal was made that a deputation should 
be sent to South Africa to confer with Christians in that country, 
but it was decided in view of the difficulty of arranging for such 
a deputation to send a letter to the Christian Council in South 
Africa, expressing the distress of Christians in India at the signs 
of racial discrimination in recent South African legislation. 
In addition to this, messages were sent by officers of the North 
India United Church to the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa, and to these messages cordial replies were received. 

The Rev. A. N. Mukerji has been appointed head of the 
Cambridge Mission to Delhi in succession to the late Canon H. B. 
King. Mr Mukerji is the first Indian to hold this position. 

The next census will be held in India in February 1941. 
District census officers have been appointed, and though no 
communal representatives will be allowed to accompany the 
enumerators the district officers are ready to appoint enumerators 
from all religious groups. A number of capable Christians have 
already been appointed. Efforts are being made to provide in 
each village an accurate list of Christians so that the enumerators 
may be helped to make an accurate census. 

No fewer than 1,338,000 volumes were circulated in the 
year ending 1939 by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
This is the highest figure yet recorded, and reflects both the 
growth in evangelism in India and the rise in literacy. An 
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improved translation of the New Testament for the Mikirs of 
Assam has been completed. 

Two centenaries have been celebrated in India, one of 
the Welsh Presbyterian mission to the Khasia and Jaintia Hills 
in Assam, where the church in the hills celebrated the centenary 
by undertaking the entire responsibility of superintending its 
own work; the other of the soys’ School at Surat, founded in 
1840 by the London Missionary Society, and six years later taken 
over by the Irish Presbyterian mission. 

In April the world learned of the death of the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, first a missionary of the Cambridge Brotherhood in 
Delhi, and associated for many years with St Stephen’s College, 
Delhi; later the intimate friend of Dr Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mr Gandhi; champion of the rights of Indians overseas and 
loved as few white men have been by Indians of all kinds and 
classes. In June Dr L. P. Larsen died in Denmark. He was one 
of the most influential missionaries in South India, a great 
scholar and linguist, and regarded by hundreds of Indian 
Christians in South India as their guru. In September came the 
news of the death of Bishop J. R. Chitambar, the first Indian 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a leader in the 
National Christian Council and known for his personal character 
and Christian statesmanship in all parts of India. 

The death of the Rev. J. N. Rawson, professor at Seram- 
pore College, Bengal, is a great blow both to theological teaching 
in India and to the Baptist Church. 


CEYLON 


For some time past the Christian Church in Ceylon has 
been largely stationary in its proportion to the population, 
and there is little change in this respect to record during the 
past year. The strength of the neo-Buddhist movement, partly 
religious and partly political, continues to grow and presents 
many difficulties to Christian evangelism. 

The Ordinance of 1939, which came into force in September 
of that year, greatly affects Christian education. (The main 
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provisions were described in the last Survey.) The increasing 
difficulties which face Christian education in Ceylon have been 
the subject of close attention by the Christian churches during 
the year, and plans are under discussion for closer co-operation 
in the conduct of vernacular schools. It is recognized that the 
vernacular day schools in Ceylon constitute the base on which 
the total Christian fabric rests. They have been a valuable 
instrument in evangelistic work, and constitute the chief mode 
of entrance into the life of the villages. There is in nearly every 
village a small sprinkling of Christian children for whom Chris- 
tian education must be provided, but in addition to this the village 
school in Ceylon has had a definite evangelistic value. A united 
policy will have to face the closing of a certain number of schools 
to increase efficiency in those which remain. 

The Rev. R. W. Stopford, Principal of Trinity College, 
Kandy, has been appointed Principal of the Prince of Wales 
College, Achimota, on the Gold Coast of Africa. We understand 
that he is likely to be succeeded at Kandy by a Sinhalese Chris- 
tian, the first to become principal. 


The Wesley College speaks of the effect upon the boys of 
contact with the refugees passing through Colombo on their 
way to Australia or the Far East, and the increasing interest and 
understanding of world problems which this contact, together 
with the fact of world-wide war, has produced among the 


pupils. 


BuRMA 


The Judson College reports an increase in the enrolment of 
students, in spite of a strike affecting many other institutions. 
The Agricultural School of the American Baptist mission at 
Pyinmana has extended its influence to the Kachin Hills. 

An important event is the completion of the translation of 
the whole New Testament into the language of the Chins. 

The Anglican mission reports steady growth in the educa- 
tional standard of those accepted for training for ordination; 
the high school final certificate is now the normal standard 
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required for admission. In the last seven years a good deal of 
responsibility has been handed over by missionaries to Burmese 
clergy, and there are now six Burmese priests in charge of 
stations formerly under missionaries. One result of the growth 
in numbers and improvement in the quality of indigenous 
clergy has been the disappearance of the paid catechist and an 
increased realization on the part of the ordinary Christian that 
he has his own duty as a witness. 

There is a noticeable increase in Burma of evangelistic 
vision on the part of the Christians. The Karens look towards 
Thailand (Siam), and young Burmese clergy express eagerness 
to be sent to the Nicobar Islands to help to win these island 
people for Christ before they are won by Islam. 

There is much regret at the death of the Rev. G. D. Josif, one 
of the best known of the American Baptist missionaries. 





CENTRAL ASIA 


AMID scenes of splendid pageantry the boy Dalai Lama 

recently found in an obscure village in China was in 
February installed as the chief civil and religious dignitary of 
the Tibetan hierarchy. 

In TrsetT during the furlough of the Moravian missionaries 
at Khalatse a Ladakhi minister took charge of the station and 
maintained the work well. Improved attendance at Christian 
services was reported from Leh, and the Gospel Inn ministers 
to thousands of pilgrims and travellers and, it is said, ‘to nearly 
as many animals.’ The Buddhist lamas freely use the building, 
and it is an admirable centre for the distribution of Christian 
literature. Work in the outstations of Sheh and Nubra has gone 
on steadily, and evangelistic tours have been undertaken. 

In Srnk1ancG (Chinese Turkestan) there is no lessening in 
the attempts to stamp out Christianity. These who have had 
contact with missionaries have been questioned by the police, 
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imprisoned, tortured or killed. One missionary was still in the 
province in the early part of 1940. 

The Central Asian Mission has strengthened its work in 
BALTISTAN and the neighbouring regions, and has been recom- 
mended by the Conference of British Missionary Societies to be 
placed on the list of societies ‘recognized’ by Government. 





THE NEAR EAST 
GENERAL 


‘THE easing of the tension in Palestine greatly facilitated the 

Church’s work in the Near East in the past year and made 
possible the holding of a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Near East Christian Council in Jerusalem last March. The 
meeting afforded an opportunity for an exchange of experiences 
over a wide field in the active following-up of the Madras 
conference. 

At the Jerusalem meeting, as elsewhere, was reflected the 
deep concern of Christian organizations throughout the Near 
East over the manner in which, outside Palestine and Syria, 
they are becoming excluded from teacher-training activities. 
An urgent need is felt to keep in touch, where possible, with 
teachers trained in non-Christian schools, and to ensure that 
where religious teaching for Christian boys and girls is per- 
mitted in state schools a thoroughly qualified teacher may be 
available for the purpose. 

The tendency for governments to assume control of all 
education and to impose a particular culture in the interests of 
a nationalist ideal becomes increasingly apparent in certain 
regions. There is also to be observed a difference of approach to 
this problem, a more constructive attempt to discover how the 
barrier has come to be erected. It is suggested that the motive for 
restricting the activities of religious minorities in evangelism, 
education and literature distribution might be studied on a wider 
field; a country whose resentment of criticism takes expression in 
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an ultra-nationalist policy might be willing to subscribe to the 
working out of a more general charter of freedom, embodying 
religious tolerance for all. Some such move, it is felt, must 
inevitably be included in any attempt to bring about a new 
international order. 

The Near East Christian Council has issued the Rev. E. G. 
Parry’s Plan of Union, a survey of fifty-eight efforts at church 
unity in different parts of the world, and an Arabic edition of 
Mr Alter’s report on rural work. Progress in co-operation is 
marked by the entry of the Armenian-Evangelical Union of 
Syria and Lebanon and the Episcopal Church in Egypt into 
constituent membership of the Council. The fact, however, that 
these two churches alone have applied for membership in the 
course of the year suggests the need to foster a greater oecu- 
menical spirit, and it is felt that more energetic measures are 
required to commend the character and purpose of the Council. 
With this end in view, a digest of The Near East Christian Council 
Bulletin is to be issued in Arabic for a trial period. 

Three Orthodox patriarchs, of Alexandria, Antioch and 
Jerusalem, met in Jerusalem in 1940. This was the first meeting 
of its kind for nearly five hundred years. The Anglican bishop 
in Jerusalem took part in the celebration of the Holy Liturgy. 

The year has seen the passing of Dr Margoliouth, for many 
years a member of the Council of the Jerusalem and the East 
Mission. It also marked the centenary of Dr Cornelius van 
Dyke’s appointment by the American Board as a missionary to 
Syria, in which capacity he also served the whole field by his 
translation of the Bible into Arabic. 


TURKEY 


The opening of the year was marked in Turkey by the 
intense suffering caused by earthquake and flood disaster in 
Anatolia, which occurred in bitterly cold weather, after violent 
snowstorms. Further shocks and floods followed in the same 
region in April and again in July. The calamity was met with 
the endurance typical of the Turk. Absence of good roads 
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hampered the rescue work and one effect of the disaster has 
been to expedite large-scale road-construction plans. 

‘The Turkish government continues a constructive and pro- 
gressive policy, but with a secular aim which gives few open- 
ings for Christian co-operation. Turkey shows no sign of associat- 
ing itself with any ‘Pan-Islam’ movement, though one indication 
of a possible trend in the direction of a less irreligious outlook 
under Ismet Inénii has been the re-introduction of Muslim 
chaplaincies in the army. 

The reform of village education has been a major concern 
of the government and the village institute experiment has been 
further developed. Twelve of these institutes have been organ- 
ized in the past year, providing a five-year course in agriculture 
and other rural subjects for the sons and daughters of farmers 
who have passed the primary grade. Two thousand such 
students are at present under training, from whom it is hoped 
to recruit the rural leadership of the future. 

In the industrial field, working hours have been increased 
in factories, mines and workshops as an emergency measure 
from nine to twelve hours a day. The change applies to women 
and children, who may now, somewhat surprisingly, also work 
on night shifts. 


Of the three groups of evangelical churches still remaining 


in Turkey, that in the newly acquired Hatay region is feeling 


the loss of the Armenians who migrated on the cession of the 
territory to Turkey and who formed a strong Christian frame- 
work. New work has, however, begun under the Reformed 
Presbyterian mission among Arabic-speaking people, with 
churches organized in Alexandretta, Antioch and Suadiya. In 
the Mardin and Diarbakr region, the Arabic-speaking Syrian 
Christians are making headway with the Turkish language, 
in which most of their services have by law to be conducted. 
In Istanbul, the evangelical communicant membership numbers 
under four hundred, but it exercises a wide influence on the 
constantly shifting population of the city. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is still encountering opposition 
in Istanbul from a separatist movement known as the “Turkish 
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Orthodox Church,’ which has the support of the municipal 
authorities. It has not, however, won any considerable allegiance 
from the Greeks. 

In education, although there are now only two boys’ schools, 
at Tarsus and Talas, and two girls’ schools, at Smyrna and 
Scutari, under Christian leadership, they show a large increase 
in attendance. Confidence in the schools is evidently growing. 
Pupils are attracted by the facilities for the study of English, 
which seems to be the generally preferred ‘one foreign language’ 
which the Turkish educational authorities require included in 
the curricula of all schools. Parents, moreover, are quickly 
aware of the individual attention obtainable in a school with 
smaller classes and they appreciate the emphasis laid on 
character-training. 

As regards medical work, the American Board has carried 
out a rural medicine experiment in the shape of an out-patient 
clinic in a village of three thousand inhabitants. Judging by the 
efforts that sick people, from over two hundred towns and 
villages in the region, have made to attend the clinic, it is 


evidently meeting a real need. 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Work in Syria met with very little restriction through 
war-time conditions, thanks largely to the thoughtfulness of 
the civil and military authorities, and the year has been one of 
much activity. Events since the capitulation of France have 
created a more disturbed atmosphere and noticeable resentment 
has been shown among the Arab population at the presence of 
the Italian armistice commission. Any possibility of change in 
the mandate has aroused intense feeling, both in Syria and in 
the neighbouring Muslim states, and the cry of ‘Syria for the 
Syrians’ indicates clearly the only change in status which the 
country and the Near East in general would view with favour. 
The immediate political situation however introduces a conflict 


of ideologies and young people in particular, though attracted 
4 
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by the challenge to service and sacrifice involved in Christianity, 
also feel the pull of a dictatorship régime. 

In the work of the Church there is progress to record both 
in evangelism and in co-operation. A remarkable evangelistic 
movement is reported from Beirut in which all the Syrian and 
Armenian Christian groups are active. United meetings have 
taken place and much enthusiasm has been shown for evangel- 
ism outside the churches’ immediate circle. The possibility of a 
campaign in the business section of the city is under discussion. 
Armenian- and Arab-speaking groups in Beirut also observed 
together the Week of Prayer in January, closing with a united 
communion service. 

In El Jazireh, the newly-opened district in the north-east of 
Syria, Armenian and Syrian churches are at work with Action 
Chrétienne and with the Presbyterian mission. All the Protestant 
groups in the country have united in a synod which will present 
their common concerns and interests to the government. 

The influx of troops in the early months of the year, Malagasy, 
Senegalese and French, many of whom set a good example of 
Christian practice, gave an opportunity of extending the idea 
of the universal Church. Welfare work has also been undertaken 
on behalf of these troops. 

Something of an emergency has been created by the arrival 
of the Armenians, numbering 13,000, from the ceded Hatay 
republic. Many of them crowded into Aleppo and Beirut. Other 
groups have settled in Ras El Ein, near Tyre, and Anyjar, in the 
plains of Coele-Syria. They urgently need adequate church and 
school accommodation. Included among these refugees were 
those from the Armenian orphanage of the Dr Lepsius Deutsche 
Orient Mission from Kaja Punar, the superintendent of which, 
being a German, was interned on arrival in Syria. Responsibility 
for the orphanage was later taken over by the Swiss Friends of 
Armenia. 

In Christian schools the anticipated decrease in numbers 
has not been realized, and several mission schools report record 
attendance. Aleppo College has moved to new quarters on a 
fine site and the girls’ high school has taken over the college’s 
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old premises. The merging effected three years ago between the 
Presbyterian mission school for Arabs and the American Board’s 
school for Armenians continues to show good results and affords 
an encouraging instance of inter-racial co-operation. 

Increasingly the need is felt for the Church to combine with 
its evangelizing task concern for the improvement of rural life 
and standards through the development of village craft and 
through agricultural training and instruction. With this end in 
view the American Presbyterian station at Hama has put into 
operation a mobile rural welfare unit. 

The British Syria Mission celebrated in October its eightieth 
anniversary. 


PALESTINE 


Under the impact of the more world-embracing develop- 
ments of the European war the strife between Arab and Jew has 
abated. Remarkable efforts at reconciliation and friendship have 
been apparent, although more in the everyday life and among 


people of humble circumstances than in political circles. The 
pupils in the Christian schools have given a fine lead in inter- 
racial friendliness. Arabs and Jews have shown a willingness to 
patronize each other’s shops and cinemas; common economic 
interest and the hardships of unemployment have drawn them 
together and they have been in mutua! consultation over such 
problems as the disastrous effect of the war on the citrus trade, 
which began the year with 7000 workers unemployed. 

There have, none the less, been setbacks to this improvement 
in relations. Illegal Jewish immigration beyond the quota con- 
tinues to annoy the Arabs. Feeling also ran high again early in 
the year over the land transfer regulations imposed by the 
British government to check the alienation of land by Arabs to 
Jews. 

But in the more peaceful conditions which in general prevail, 
Christian work has experienced greater freedom of movement. 
Such stations as Kafr Yussif have been reopened, as has the 


Y.W.C.A. work at Jaffa. Sunday services are regularly held in 
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Hebrew both at Jaffa and Tel Aviv, where there are now several 
missionaries and a growing community of Hebrew Christians. 

Christian organizations are actively concerned in relief 
work. A particular problem here, and one that the United 
Missionary Council is taking up with the government, is that 
of the Hebrew Christians, whom the Jews are unwilling to 
assist from Jewish funds. Valuable relief work has been carried 
out among Muslims. 

Interest in the Madras meeting continues to be keen. Visits 
from two Arab ministers who were delegates have undoubtedly 
stimulated .a deeper sense of the supra-national character of 
Christianity. 

In December 1939 a Muslim cenvert was ordained deacon 
in the Anglican communion. 

The land at Ras ar Rab (Ain Karim) given by Miss Carey, 
on which the Sisters of the Love of God plan to build a branch 
house, has been formally handed over to the bishop. The 
foundation stone of the chapel was laid in November 1939. 

The United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine 
(south) has made a grant to a proposed summer school for 
Christian teachers at Ramallah. The committee is also in touch 
with the northern committee on the subject of the proposed 
Arabic hymn-book. The Palestinian version of St Mark’s 
Gospel was finished in the summer. 

The schools are recovering from the difficulties experienced 
at the outbreak of war and have profited by the more settled 
conditions. St Luke’s School, Haifa, has added some sixty boys 
to its numbers and the Muslim enrolment is more than doubled. 
Jerusalem Girls’ College has also increased its numbers and has 
been notable for the manner in which students of the teachers’ 
training class stepped into the breach during the delay in the 
return of British members of the staff. The Hebrew Christian 
Alliance of Palestine has reopened its Jaffa school and has one 
hundred and thirty pupils. Education in Palestine has suffered a 
loss through the return to England of Miss Warburton, joint- 
secretary for the last six years of the Provisional Diocesan Board 
of Education. 
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TRANSJORDAN 


Visits from the Near East Christian Council delegates to the 
Madras meeting have attracted much interest among Muslims as 
well as Christians. Evangelistic effort is making headway though 
it is difficult to gauge how deep and lasting are the effects. 
Meetings held in the houses of the Christian congregations 
attract a good many neighbours. The American mission and the 
Church Missionary Society hold weekly a joint Bible class for 
students, with a regular attendance of from fifteen to thirty. Great 
need is felt for systematic teaching from the pulpits of indigenous 
churches. New churches have been built in the last year in Kerak 
by the Latins and the Greek Catholics and the schools of 
these two churches have been co-ordinated throughout the 
country. 

The people of Transjordan still clamour for education. The 
school at Es Salt is the only one of four government secondary 
schools to provide instruction to matriculation standard, and the 
pressure on it is therefore considerable. The Church Missionary 
Society’s Girls’ School in Amman has a small but growing 
boarding department. The Bishop’s School for Boys in Amman 
has acquired land and has added to its buildings and 
equipment. 

In medical work the new hospital at Es Salt draws patients 
from a wide area. The government is building a laboratory in 
Amman but has deferred execution of its plans for a new 
hospital. 


IRAN 


The progressive ‘westernization’ of Iran continues. The 
enthusiasm for aviation, for instance, has increased immeasur- 
ably in the period under review, and training facilities have 
been much extended. The general trend towards government 
control, however, which continues to be apparent in many 
directions, makes it necessary to keep the goal of indigenization 
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clearly in sight so that the Church may not be altogether un- 
prepared to stand on its own feet should a crisis arise. 

The year opened with the record sales reported by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1939 behind it and 
evangelistic work has gone quietly forward. One mulla has been 
ordained deacon in the Anglican communion. The Scout and 
Guide movements grow. The Church Missionary Society and 
the American Presbyterian mission held a joint summer school at 
Isfahan. 

On the medical field government and missions have been 
active on behalf of lepers. The government has transformed 
an old hunting villa of former rulers near Tabriz into quarters 
for two hundred lepers. The American Presbyterian mission 
to lepers which supplies the drugs has also pressed for the 
establishment of a leper station at Hamadan. 

No news of definite government action calling for the closing 
of the mission schools has been received as we write, but there 
is felt to be little likelihood of their remaining open, with the 
possible exception of the ‘milli’ schools, those, that is, with 
principals of Iranian nationality. American and British mission- 
ary bodies are thinking out other means of evangelization to 
replace the schools and the further development of the mission 
hospitals as centres of village evangelism is much in mind. 

Signs are apparent of the development of a national Christian 
art in the form of decorative miniatures on camel-bone, ivory 
and paper in the traditional Persian style, depicting scenes 
from the life of Christ. 

A common problem for missions is presented by 2500 
refugees recently arrived from the U.S.S.R. Many of them are 
Assyrian Christians who had migrated to Russia but had 
retained Iranian citizenship. The Iranian government is settling 
them in Hamadan. They are in material and spiritual need, and 
the younger among them, who have grown up under a godless 
régime, form a great responsibility. An Assyrian evangelist is 
working among them and everything possible is being done to 
meet the problem. 
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IRAQ 


The regulations proposed in 1939 that all non-government 
schools should employ government-appointed teachers at 
government rates of pay for such main subjects as history and 
economics have been causing apprehension among the Christian 
organizations concerned. The regulations do not seem to imply 
criticism of the teaching in the Christian schools, which are 
unusually full, but their enforcement, which has not yet taken 
place, would have serious financial consequences. 

The United Missions’ School for Girls in Baghdad has at 
present Christian, Muslim, Jewish and Bahai students among 
its members, and is remarkably free from signs of racial animosity. 

Scripture distribution has found a ready field in the oil 
regions. 


ARABIA 


The increase in prosperity brought about by the further 
development of oil fields has shown itself in many directions. 
It has enabled Ibn Saud to promote the idea of the Mecca 
pilgrimage by the provision of emergency transport facilities 
for pilgrims in distress. There are now relays of cars between 
Riadh and Mecca and between Mecca and Medina. Saudi- 
Arabia will also pay for the paving of the road between Jiddah 
and Arafat, and-of the dangerous places between Mecca and 
Medina, arranged between the Egyptian and Hedjaz govern- 
ments. The spirit of international co-operation which prevails in 
the oil regions is typified by the activities of the Beit Sa’ed 
children’s home, Bahrein, which has been built by the Reformed 
Church of America and paid for by local residents, Arabs, the 
occupants of the oil company camp and by gifts from mission- 
aries. A government hospital has been erected out of the increased 
profits from the oil fields in Bahrein. Large numbers, however, 
continue to attend the mission hospital. _ 

Missionary clinics and hospitals have in general more 
patients than the doctors can handle. The experiment of tour- 
ing the interior of the country with clinical services has met 
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with great success and could be extended if adequate staff were 
available. It has provided. a long-sought evangelistic oppor- 
tunity, although the Arabs on the whole are at present only 
aware of the practical medical advantages. The Kate V. S. 
Olcott Memorial Hospital has been formally opened by 
H.H. Sheikh Ahmed in the presence of Arabs, missionaries and 
the entire European community. Patients from Saudi-Arabia, 
Mecca and the Hedjaz continue to frequent the Reformed 
Church of America’s hospital for men at Kuwait. 

The Reformed Church’s girls’ school in Bahrein is beginning 
to attract the more influential families whose daughters form 
a valuable channel of communication for Christian teaching. 
The boys’ school at Basrah had a large influx in the autumn of 
1939, in spite of a rumour of legislation restricting iraq boys to 
government schools. 

There occurred on July 1st the death of Dr James Cantine, 
for many years associated with the Reformed Church of America’s 
mission in Arabia. 

EGYPT 


The extension of hostilities to Egyptian soil that has followed 
Italy’s entry into the war has increased the nationalistic and 
Muslim fervour already prevalent in Egypt. More stress is being 
laid on the celebration of the Muslim New Year. Foreigners are 
receiving encouragement to observe Friday as a day of rest 
instead of Sunday and Egyptian holidays in general. Christian 
education in Egypt continues to face perplexing situations 
connected with the government’s requirements in the sphere 
of religious instruction. With the 1940-41 school year the study 
of the Koran becomes a compulsory subject for promotion 
examinations in primary schools. Pressure is being brought to 
bear on Christian schools receiving government grants to pro- 
vide instruction in the Muslim faith for Muslim pupils. With a 
view principally to removing what is regarded as the neglect 
of Muslim teaching, the education authorities are considering 
how far it may be possible within the terms of the Montreux 
Convention to assume supervision of the syllabuses of all the 
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schools, including those hitherto exempt. An insight into the 
conflict of cultural outlook which prevails is provided by the 
heated debate in Parliament which followed the appointment of 
Dr Taha Husein as controller of general culture in the ministry 
of education, between those who labelled him an apostate and 
those who stressed his value as a link between the cultures of East 
and West. 

The draft law curtailing evangelistic work introduced in 
April last has caused much anxiety in Christian circles. Its 
terms go a good deal further than those of the private member’s 
bill introduced in 1939. In addition to the confinement of 
religious propaganda to buildings designated and licensed for 
that purpose, the bill prohibits pupils in schools from taking 
part in the study and worship activities of a religion other than 
their own, and it forbids the distribution of religious tracts to 
them. These two articles also apply to medical and charitable 
institutions. Other articles of the bill impose heavy fines and 
imprisonment on those who teach a foreign religion to a minor 
or who attempt to convert anyone, adult or minor, by bribery, 
by threat of injury or of dismissal from employment, or ‘by the 
use of drugs.’ Although the bill has been shelved for the time 
being owing to objections put forward in parliament that it would 
hinder the propagation of Islam, its general tenor presents a 
serious menace to Christian work. 

There are, however, indications of a more liberal and co- 
operative policy. The Christian schools for village children are 
viewed with favour and the government is encouraging their 
official recognition by the ministry of education. The formation 
of a ministry of social affairs offers a possibility of collaboration. 
It has invited the extension department of the American Uni- 
versity and the Y.M.C.A. to co-operate in the training of social 
workers and in the formulation of a policy of village develop- 
ment. The rural reconstruction centre which the Church 
Missionary Society has in view may also provide a field of 
co-operation. Regulations issued in November 1939 require 
the registration of all benevolent societies with the ministry of 
social services. This implies a certain supervision of activities, 
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but is especially aimed at controlling the collection of funds 
for humanitarian purposes. Social service in general is receiving 
much emphasis, and the educated young in particular are being 
challenged to take their share in attacking such evils as illiteracy, 
disease and poverty. 

The general progress of Christian work has not been greatly 
retarded by war-time conditions. Budget restrictions have come 
into force, but the improved price of cotton made for a certain 
financial stability which revealed itself indirectly in an increased 
attendance at Christian hospitals. The Coptic ‘Friends of the 
Bible’ has opened three hostels for students and the Evangelical 
Church may open another. Experiments in voluntary evan- 
gelism are going forward. The Church Missionary Society’s 
hospital in Old Cairo, for instance, has arranged for all the 
evangelistic work in the hospital to be done by volunteers. The 
Nile Mission Press is finding new opportunities for evangelism 
among wartime evacuees, though the supply of tracts is hindered 
by paper shortage. 

Negotiations continue for the formation of a National 


Christian Council of Egypt and the draft constitution is now 
under consideration by the churches. 

The Pressly Memorial Institute, established in Assiut by 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America, celebrated 
in 1940 its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


THE SUDAN 


The growing demand from Egypt for a voice in the adminis- 
tration of Sudanese affairs suggests the possibility of an extension 
of Egyptian and Muslim influence in the country, and raises the 
question of the effect of such developments on the work of the 
Christian Church. The Sudanese themselves are showing signs 
of greater self-determination and activity. They are building 
new schools on their own initiative and organizing night schools 
with voluntary teachers. Christian mission schools have full 
classes. The girls’ school and the welfare clinic which were added 
in 1939 to the village welfare project in Geraif report good pro- 
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gress and appreciative response. The experiment in gardening 
instruction undertaken by the United Presbyterian Church at 
the girls’ school at Doleib Hill is showing good results. The 
people of one village which has benefited by this instruction have 
undertaken to provide a building and a plot of ground for 
demonstration work. 

The year has marked a step forward in Christian efforts on 
behalf of the Ethiopians in the Sudan. A school has been opened 
in one of the cities near the Ethiopian border and work is also 
developing in Wad Madani. 

The medical work of the Church Missionary Society among 
the people of the Nuba Mountains has advanced with the 
opening of a new dispensary building. Seventeen women are 
in training as district workers. 

In Omdurman women missionaries of the United Presby- 
terian Church are finding a way in through doors that were 
previously closed to them. It is even reported that the number 
of teachers available is inadequate to meet all demands. 

In Southern Sudan accessions to the Church on a consider- 
able scale are reported in four of the larger tribes. These converts 
come together for daily worship. 

Co-operation has gone forward in several spheres. A group 
of Coptic, Greek Catholic and Evangelical Christians have 
opened a united school for boys at Wad Madani, which previ- 
ously had no Christian school for boys at all, and the venture 
has found strong support. The united church in Malakal, 
erected on the responsibility of some six denominations, is 
nearing completion. 

In the work of Bible translation, St Matthew’s Gospel, 
Revelation and the first four chapters of St Mark’s Gospel have 
been translated into the Dinka language. An English-Dinka 
dictionary is also in preparation. 

A distressing event is to be recorded in the bombing by 
Italian airmen of the Sudan Interior Mission’s station at Doro, 
Upper Nile Province, in August last. Out of a total staff of 
five, Dr and Mrs Robert Grieve were killed and the Rev. and 


Mrs Kenneth Oglesby, all American citizens, were wounded. 
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ABYSSINIA 


The year has brought difficulty for the Christian churches 
owing to political developments and pressure from the Italian 
government has in some instances led to the closing of mission 
stations and the withdrawal of missionaries. 

The United Presbyterian mission has recalled or trans- 
ferred elsewhere most of its women missionaries since the 
expropriation by the Italian government of its George Memorial 
Hospital at Addis Ababa. The Church Missions to Jews has 
carried on its work with a native staff since the compulsory 
departure of its European workers. The Ethiopian Church has 
reached a further stage in the crisis which has confronted it 
since it was deprived of its recognized head, the Metropolitan 
Qerilloz, in 1936, who, when summoned to Rome, refused 
to comply with the conditions on which he would have been 
allowed to return. The Italian government replaced the Metro- 
politan by one of four Ethiopian monks consecrated with him 
in 1929 under oath that they would not themselves consecrate 
bishops. This successor, Abraham, was at once excommunicated 
by the Coptic Patriarch, to whom the Church owes allegiance. 
Upon Abraham’s death in 1939 he was succeeded by Yohannis, 
whom Abraham, contrary to his oath, had consecrated bishop 
and who shares his excommunication. The situation causes 
much concern in the whole Coptic Church. The superior of 
the Ethiopian convent in Jerusalem and the majority of the 
monks and nuns continue to refuse recognition to the excom- 
municated bishop. Matters have not been improved by the 
Viceroy of Italian East Africa’s dismissal and replacement of 
the superior of the convent, thus arrogating to himself powers 
constitutionally conferred upon the Emperor Haile Selassie 
only because he was a member of the Coptic Church. 

The Waldensian mission has four fully organized churches 
in Addis Ababa and holds services regularly in Italian and 
Ethiopian. Eight native pastors are at work in Eritrea, where also 
two Swedish missionaries have been allowed by the Italian 
government to remain. 
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NorTH AFRICA 


The French Reformed churches have carried further their 
activity among Muslims. Public meetings have been held and 
much interest aroused. But there is clearly a need for additional 
male workers among Muslims, especially in Algeria where the 
challenge is greatest. A native Christian conference has again 
been held in Kabylia organized by the Kabyls themselves. 
Native gatherings at Meknes and at Marrakesh, Morocco, were 
also well attended. 

The problem of grouping together and of keeping in touch 
with the scattered converts is still a serious one and here the 
need for male workers is urgently felt. It is reported that neither 
Algiers nor Oran has an Arabic- or Kabyl-speaking missionary 
working exclusively among Muslims. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society colporteurs have been reduced in number but 
they report increased sales among native women readers. 

In Morocco the Pentateuch is being translated into Mogrebi. 
In Algeria, 1 Corinthians, the three Epistles of John, the general 
Epistle of Jude are in preparation in the Algerian colloquial 
and will be printed locally by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The North Africa Mission has experienced much difficulty 
in maintaining contact with its British missionaries in ‘enemy 
controlled’ French territory and until very recently in supplying 
them with funds. The work has also been hampered by the petrol 
shortage. The atmosphere, however, continues to be friendly and 
very little animosity has been displayed. 


Tue BALKAN STATES 


Anxiety as to political developments has conditioned much 
of the life and activity of South-East Europe and the recent 
crisis in Rumania and the invasion of Greece have done nothing 
to allay it. There is, however, progress to report in the work of 
the churches. 
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In ALBANIA events have taken a more hopeful turn for the 
small Evangelical Church. Late in 1939 the Italian authorities 
rescinded the order given to the American missionaries to leave 
Koritza. They were subsequently allowed to hold Christmas 
services in the state hospital, the orphanage and the prison. 
Assurance of freedom to distribute literature, provided it passed 
the censorship, was confirmed in April last by the official permit 
to distribute the New Testament, parts of the Old Testament 
and other literature, with an indication that the list might be 
extended. Two colporteurs are at work. 

In Rumania there are possibilities of Orthodox and Evan- 
gelical co-operation in work among Muslims. 

The Baptists’ relations with the state improved early in the 
year when recognition as a ‘cult’ was bestowed on them by 
decree. The recognition, however, was withdrawn again under 
the suppression of sects introduced by the new government. 

The cession of Bessarabia to Russia has constituted a crisis 
in the religious life of the region, not least for the Baptists, who 
have increased in the last twenty years from two hundred to 
fourteen thousand members, under the leadership of Rumanian 
preachers and laymen, with foreign missionary assistance only 
in the education of the preachers. The cession of the Bukovina 
has serious consequences for the Orthodox Church, since two of 
the three Orthodox faculties of Rumania were situated there. 

On November 16, the Primate of Grerce, Archbishop 
Chrysanthos, issued a protest against the invasion of his country 
and addressed an appeal to Christian churches throughout the 
world for sympathy and support. 

Conservative elements in the country have for some time 
viewed with disfavour the growing popularity of the modern 
Greek translations of the Bible, This has led to the prohibition 
of their sale and circulation, including that of the Diglot edition 
of the New Testament. Colporteurs have experienced a good deal 
of restriction in their work. The New Testament may now only 
be distributed in the ancient Greek. 

The Zée movement has had to adjust its Sunday school 
activities to meetings of the Greek youth movement which most 
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of the boys and girls are required to attend after the Holy 
Liturgy on Sundays. The Zée movement numbers, however, 
are keeping up. 

An important inter-church gathering took place in July at 
Novisad, YUGOSLAVIA, between representatives of the three 
Orthodox Churches of the Balkans, officers of oecumenical 
organizations and other churchmen. The discussion turned 
particularly on the task of the Church in South-Eastern Europe 
under the growing influence in that region of the U.S.S.R. The 
menacing advance of anti-Christian forces in many parts of 
Europe and elsewhere also drew from the meeting constructive 
proposals for an active and militant Christian programme. 





AFRICA 


GENERAL 


W iduew year which celebrates the centenary of the departure 

of David Livingstone for Africa has also brought vast 
numbers of Africans into close contact with a major European 
war and much of the work of the churches has been done on a 
background of disturbance and crisis. 

The welfare of Africa has not, however, been lost to view 
in the face of more immediate demands. Measures have been 
adopted by the British government, in relation to British 
dependencies and colonies, from which Africa should benefit. 

The Colonial Development Fund of £1,000,000 a year has 
been replaced by a Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
with a maximum annual expenditure of {£5,000,000. The 
decision indicates an important change of approach, with 
greater emphasis laid on the advancement of colonial welfare. 

Lord Hailey made a tour- of the British dependencies in 
West, East and Central Africa, also briefly visiting Southern 
Rhodesia, to study the Native Administration. He returned to 
England for a short period and is now back in Africa again. 
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A conference on African languages held at the Bible House 
in London looked towards a wider language survey for the 
prevention of avoidable translations and the unification of 
languages before many further dialects develop. No less than 
thirty per cent of the languages on the British and Foreign 
Bible Society list are from Equatorial Africa. 

The demand for literature steadily increases and there is 
evidence that it is coming to be regarded as a full-time missionary 
responsibility. The Church Missionary Society, for example, 
has released a worker in KENYA to devote himself entirely to 
this question, under the Kenya Missionary Council. 

The Carnegie Corporation has accepted a report which 
was submitted to it through the Colonial Office concerning the 
need for better library facilities in the British colonies of WEST 
Arrica. A grant has been made and it is hoped that a trained 
librarian will visit the territory in question as a representative 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa has issued the report of its secretary’s recent visit to the 
field, under the title Across Africa. 

Pressure from Africa for more and closer missionary co- 
operation continues to be felt. The Northern Rhodesia General 
Missionary Conference has taken steps to approach correspond- 
ing bodies in South, East and Central Africa with a view to 
co-operation between conferences and councils. 


WEsT AFRICA 


GamBIA.—The prosperity of the colony has been adversely 
affected by the war. Shortage of funds has hampered the work of 
the churches, but there is none the less growth to record. The 
Methodist Church reports larger congregations and an increase 
in the attendance at young people’s classes. Women are beginning 
to share more actively in church life. 

The five-year period has now ended for which the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel guaranteed support of the 
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diocese of Gambia and the Rio Pongas (founded in 1935 at the 
request of the Church of the West Indies for the continuation 
of its mission to West Africa). The diocese covers territory in 
Gambia and on the islands and Pongas river mainland area of 
FRENCH GuINEA. A policy of training missionaries from among 
the people themselves has been very successfully pursued and 
a missionary group, including a Native doctor, agriculturist, 
teacher, dispensers and dressers, has advanced up the Gambia 
river for work among pagan and Muslim tribes. At the 
Farringhia centre in the Pongas river area, a new church, built 
by the people on land given by a Muslim, has been erected and 
a Native priest ordained to it. 

Ivory Coast.—Methodist work was impeded in the early 
months of the year by conscription for war service among its 
Native leaders. The mission is responsible for large masses of 
people and great care had been taken to train Native catechists 
and to eliminate the untrained worker. The Worldwide Evan- 
gelization Crusade has established contact with the Djan and 
Birifo tribes. A new station has also been opened among the 
Gouro people. 

LiperiA.—The Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. 
has decided to send a commission to review its work and has 
also been in consultation with the Methodist and other Churches 
which work in the territory. 

Gotp Coast.—Reparation of the damage caused by the 
earthquake in 1939 has been held up by the rise in the price 
of building material since the beginning of the war, and the 
extension and improvement of church and school buildings 
have been restricted to schools requiring it as a condition of 
government support. A falling-off in offertories has been notice- 
able and some reductions in Native catechist staffs have been 
necessary. : 

The Methodist Church has experienced a great increase 
in numbers. The Church remains self-supporting, though 
extension plans have been held up. 

The Rev. R. W. Stopford, principal of Trinity College, 
Kandy, Ceylon, has succeeded the Rev. H. M. Grace as 
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principal of Prince of Wales College, Achimota. The Student 
Christian Movement activity introduced into the college in 
1939 has been further developed, and visitors associated with 
the movement in Europe have stimulated interest. 

Welfare progress experienced a set-back at the end of 1939. 
Contrary to the ordinance which provides for the ultimate 
exclusion of alcohol, by a progressive annual diminution in the 
amount imported, the importable total for 1940 was unexpectedly 
raised to three times the amount imported in 1939. The churches 
and temperance societies made strong representations to the 
Colonial Office. 

NiGeERIA.—In the northern provinces, the Sudan United 
Mission has opened a prayer hut at Lua, in the Forum district. 
The Church Missionary Society has opened two new centres 
among the Hausa tribes and has forty Hausa evangelists, 
teachers and medical workers either qualified or in training. 

In the medical field, a new maternity centre has been added 
to the hospital at Vom (S.U.M.). The leper settlement estab- 
lished by the Sudan Interior Mission at Yada Kunya, near Kano, 
is amply justifying itself. Stress on occupational therapy occupies 
a large place in the treatment, and experiments in industrial 
and agricultural training are being carried out. , 

In the southern provinces, Anglican work on the Niger has 
developed further with the opening of an elementary teachers’ 
training centre at Ebu Owerri. The growing response to edu- 
cational facilities for girls is indicated by the fact that one week 
after the opening of the new Anglican school at Onitsha, it had an 
enrolment of three hundred pupils. 

Progress has been made in the training and responsibility 
of Native leaders. The Church of Scotland mission conducted 
a successful retreat for men and women paid Native workers 
at its Ikot Ekure training centre. 

The Church Missionary Society’s medical centre at Ekiti 
is enlarging its midwifery department. The noticeable increase 
in income from fees since the appointment at the end of 1939 
of a German refugee woman doctor, after a period with no 
doctor at all, speaks for itself. Four out-station clinics are at work. 
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Christian educationalists in Nigeria are faced to an increas- 
ing extent with the very general missionary problem of how to 
guide those leaving the primary schools into satisfying channels 
of occupation. Agriculture suggests the most acceptable solution 
and plans for farm school experiments, with a view to training 
up a body of Christian farmers more scientifically equipped 
than the average village agriculturist, are under discussion. 

In September the Right Rev. F. Melville Jones, Bishop of 
Lagos, retired after forty-seven years in Nigeria. The ordination 
during his episcopate of ninety-seven Native candidates indi- 
cates the progress which indigenization has made in the period. 
He has been succeeded by the Right Rev. L. G. Vining, assistant 
bishop in the diocese of the Niger. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA, FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—The 
work of the Paris mission in both areas began in the early 
months of the year to feel the strain of staff shortage due to 
war service. In GABON, one missionary was in charge single- 
handed of the Baraka station. The possibility of other mission- 
aries being called up threatened seriously to slow down the work 
in the desert of Samkita and Ovan. Widespread regret was ex- 
pressed in the colony at the death of Pastor Allegret, not least by 
those who had worked with him in his early days. 

Conco.—At a meeting of the Conseil Protestant du Congo, 
called in February to study further the findings of the Madras 
meeting, strong emphasis was laid on the need for closer co- 
operation in the field of evangelism. A plan to divide the Congo 
into regional areas for more effective missionary activity is 
under discussion. The occasional interchange of workers, both 
Native and missionary, and the sharing of methods are recom- 
mended by the Council. An experiment on these lines was 
made with the ‘inter-mission conversations’ held recently by 
two large adjacent missions to compare standards and methods. 

The Rev. G. W. Carpenter, educational adviser to the 
Council, has visited many areas and has submitted a report, A 
Study of the School Work of Evangelical Missions in the Bas 
Congo. A number of changes are suggested in relation to the 
problem which is as prevalent in the Congo as elsewhere of 
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how to relate education more closely to the reality of local 
environment. 

The training of women and girls is assuming increasing 
importance and is recognized as a major factor in the creation of 
Christian homes, an aspect of the deliberations at Madras which 
is receiving special attention in the Congo. The Council has 
recently conducted a questionnaire on boarding schools for girls. 

The Baptist mission has built a new church at Stanleyville 


and a new hospital at Moanza, which also provides a pre-natal 
clinic. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ucanpa.—The government has decided to extend secondary 
education not, as recommended by the East Africa Higher 
Education Commission, through the establishment of new 
schools but, for the present, by developing and improving such 
schools as already exist, which are practically all mission schools. 
A selected number of these schools will now function under 
mission-government boards of management. 

The Church Missionary Society reports maximum 
enrolment in its schools, involving considerable pressure on 
missionaries in the less advanced districts where teacher- 
training does not reach such a high standard as elsewhere. A 
junior secondary course has been added at Maseno, and forty 
out of two hundred and sixty boys are remaining for five years 
instead of three. There is a movement towards secondary 
education for girls. Experiments in co-education at Nabumali 
school and at the teachers’ training centre at Ng’ora show good 
results. 

At the request of the Council of Makerere College, Oxford 
University has established a committee to advise the college on 
curriculum, examinations and administration. The University 
will provide occasional inspectors and visiting lecturers. 

The Mission to Lepers has completed the construction at 
Kumi of a home for healthy children of leper parents. An 
observation ward is provided, with accommodation for thirty. 
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The new home for nurses at Mengo hospital (C.M.S.) is 
now in use. 

KenyA.—Relative progress is reported in social welfare. 
The minimum age for the employment of child labour has been 
raised from ten years to twelve and in Nairobi, more recently, 
to fourteen. The managers of the Kakamega gold mines have 
improved conditions for their workers by providing hot baths 
and changes of clothing before the principal meal, which is no 
longer a dry ration. The miners have increased in efficiency and 
show less tendency to lung and other diseases. 

Recent developments in the African sphere of the war have 
caused the mass migration of some fifty thousand Somali from 
the northern frontier district. A good many Indians trading in 
the same regions have moved away. There has been a consider- 
able influx of troops into the Colony, both Native and white. 

Native Christians are reported to have risen splendidly to 
the responsibilities falling to them with the reduction of Euro- 
pean missionary staff. They already entirely support their own 
clergy and face with confidence increased obligations for their 
schools and catechists. 

NYASALAND.—Education has gone forward with the opening 
of two junior secondary schools, one.to be maintained by Roman 
Catholic missions and the other by a board representing 
non-Roman missions and the government. 

The proposed division of the Anglican diocese, involving 
an increase of staff, has been postponed for the present, as has 
the coming of sisters of the Community of the Sacred Passion, 
who were to begin work at Liuli with the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa, but who cannot in present conditions be 
spared from England. 

Plans are still under discussion for the formation of an 
inter-mission council. 

Nyasaland received detailed attention in the report of the 
investigation recently sponsored by the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association and carried out in seven British territories 
and in Belgian Congo. Only a fraction of the cases in Nyasaland 
are in institutions, which are on a small scale in proportion 
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to the prevalence of the disease. It is suggested that both 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia should share in the main- 
tenance of the leprosy expert for East Africa whose appoint- 
ment the report recommends. Educational initiative has been 
taken by the White Fathers, who maintain a leper settlement 
at Mua, in the Dedza district, by translating the Association’s 
booklet, Control of Leprosy, into the vernacular. 

NorTHERN RuHopesia.—Recommendations submitted in 1939 
to the Lusaka meeting of the General Missionary Conference 
by the first African Christian Conference (received too late for 
mention in the last Survey) indicate a progressive Native 
attitude on social and industrial problems. The African con- 
ference urged that marriage registration and parental consent 
should be compulsory, that it should be prohibited for women 
or unaccompanied children to go to the towns, that men leaving 
for the towns should take with them or send for their families 
and that facilities for money remittances home should be 
improved. The government should help to provide employ- 
ment in villages, to reduce the exodus, and compulsory returns 
to villages for six months at a time should be imposed. Hostel 
accommodation should be provided in the towns for girls 
employed by Europeans and for those training in government 
hospitals. The African Christian Conference (now officially 
constituted to represent Africans from all missionary societies 
and churches co-operating with the General Conference) also 
recommended to the latter body the study of the inheritance 
and purification rites in all tribal areas of the territory, with 
Christian and non-Christian Africans, with a view to discover 
what could be retained without conflicting with Christian 
practice. 

The territory lost a much-loved figure with the death of 
Bishop May. He was Bishop of Northern Rhodesia for twenty- 
six years. He took an active part in the formation of United 
Missions in the Copper Belt, and missionaries of other societies, 
who benefited from his friendly and co-operative outlook, will 
share with the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa a deep 
sense of gratitude for his devotion to the evangelizing of Africa. 
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The London Missionary Society’s boarding school for boys at 
Senga Hill is to become the Union Agricultural Teacher Train- 
ing School, with a board of managers representing the govern- 
ment and the non-Roman missions in Northern Rhodesia who 
send boys to it. The White Fathers are also prepared to co- 
operate to a limited extent. Care has been taken to preserve the 
evangelistic purpose of the school, and the present headmaster, 
who has also carried out valuable experiments in agricultural 
education, will remain in charge. 

A new African hospital and medical training school was 
opened in June at Lusaka. The staff includes sixteen Africans, and 
the school has twenty-four students taking a two-year course. 

Conditions were disturbed in April in the Copper Belt by 
a strike at the Nkana mine, involving 15,000 Native workers. A 
Commission of Inquiry was set up by the government and the 
South African Committee of Industrial Relations is ensuring 
that the Natives have counsel to present their case. 

United Missions in the Copper Belt report increased school 
enrolment. In spite of the fact that teachers seconded by 
missions are only available for a two-year period, a permanent 
staff is gradually forming. Last year teachers were supplied not 
only by the co-operating missions but by the White Fathers 
and by the Dutch Reformed Church as well. 

The opening of another women’s centre, at Mindolo, carries 
further the welfare work already developed on this field. Re- 
creational needs have been further considered with the formation 
of a welfare officers’ class, for training in instruction in the use 
of leisure time. 

Natives are helping to build and pay for the union church 
under construction in the Mufulira township. 

TTANGANYIKA.—The standard of a number of secondary 
schools is being raised by the addition of junior secondary 
classes. It is planned to bring a few schools to full secondary 
status, and provision has been made to extend the government 
school at Tabora in that way. 

A church built by the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
has now been dedicated at Lindi, in the diocese of Masasi. The 
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activity of Lindi as a port and the extensive cultivation of sisal 
in the surrounding country have attracted from the interior 
much Native labour for whom, as for the European community, 
a permanent church was urgently needed. 

ZANZIBAR.—The Muslim population is showing signs of 
greater appreciation of Christian service. Grateful comment 
has been heard on the fact that the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa has continued its hospital and dispensary work 
in spite of the war. The mission has received requests for 
schools from villages which ten years ago adamantly rejected 
all advances. Lack of funds prevents a positive reply at 
present. 

PorTUGUESE East AND West AFrica.—The South Africa 
General Mission has secured permission for four more mission- 
aries to work in PorTuGuEsE East Arrica. Their coming has 
facilitated the extension of work in the villages. 

The Swiss medical mission has opened new hospital 
and training school buildings at Hlamankoulou, Lourengo 
Marques. 

The signing of a concordat in May 1940, between the 
Vatican and the Portuguese government, part of which is a 
‘missionary agreement,’ may have a large effect upon non- 
Roman missionary work in ANGOLA and MozamMBiIQquE, though 
the concordat envisages nothing except the mutual relations 
between the Portuguese government and the Holy See and its 
missions. Articles 26-28 of the concordat arrange for the 
division of Portuguese territories overseas into dioceses and 
mission areas which are, as far as possible, to coincide with 
administrative boundaries. Within the dioceses religious life 
and missionary effort is controlled by the bishop; in the mission 
areas by missionary organizations. Both dioceses and missionary 
areas are to be subsidized by the State. 

The missionary agreement further enlarges the principles 
laid down in these Articles. 

It is stipulated that 


recognized missionary bodies, whether composed of men or women, apart from 
such financial support as they may receive from the Holy See, shall be sub- 
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sidized in accordance with their needs by the home government and by the 
government of the colony concerned. . . . Over and above the subsidies referred 
to the government shall continue to make to the Roman Catholic missions 
grants of available land for extension and for new undertakings. . . . All properties 
owned by the missionary organizations shall be free of all taxes and levies. . . . 
The Portuguese government assures to Resident Bishops, to Vicars and 
Missionary Prefects sufficient stipends and the right to a pension on retirement. 
. . - All missionaries shall be entitled to travel expenses both within and outside 
the colonies. . . . Portuguese Roman Catholic missions are free to expand 
without let or hindrance. 


An interesting point in the agreement is Article 16: 
In missionary schools for Natives it is obligatory that the Portuguese 


language be taught, but the use of the native language for the administration 
of instruction in the Roman Catholic religion is wholly permissible. 


This concordat nowhere mentions or overtly considers 
the status of non-Roman Catholic missions in Portuguese 
territory. Enquiries in British official circles have elicited the 
definite statement that it is not believed that the concordat and 
the missionary agreement constitute any direct threat to the 


position of non-Roman missions, and it is thought to be un- 
likely that any privileges granted to such missions will be 
withdrawn as the result of this agreement. At the same time 
there is apprehension among the non-Roman missionary bodies 
in both East and West Africa with regard to the agreement. A 
leading missionary in Angola says that both African Natives 
and the Portuguese community and officials were never more 
appreciative of the work of the mission, and that opposition is 
found only from the Roman hierarchy. The Portuguese East 
Africa Evangelical Missionary Association, meeting in August, 
complained of strong Roman Catholic pressure upon Portuguese 
officials to close evangelical schools and to enforce compulsory 
attendance both at Roman Catholic schools and at church 
services. Information has also come to hand that the Governor- 
General of Angola acting under instructions from Lisbon has 
stated that no new licences for evangelical missionary stations 
may be granted in that colony. 
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SouTH AFRICA 


THE CHURCH AND ITS Work.—The churches have not 
altogether escaped the internal political discord which has 
marked South African life in the past year. The opposition of 
the nationalist party to the country’s participation in the war 
and its demand for an independent South African republic 
reflect the increase in Afrikaans nationalism which to some 
extent finds expression in the Dutch Reformed Church. The 
absence of representatives of the Dutch Reformed Synod of 
the Transvaal from a recent meeting of the executive of the 
Christian Council of South Africa, on grounds of language 
difficulties and differences of inter-racial policy, suggests the 
need for a thorough investigation of the causes of discord. The 
Council in the meantime has not accepted their absence as in- 
dicating the withdrawal of the Transvaal Synod and has amended 
its constitution to provide the right to co-opt individual members. 

A conference on African family life, organized by the 
Christian Council, took place at Pretoria in May. Concern was 
voiced over the disintegration, especially through economic 
forces, of Native customs, and emphasis was laid on the need to 
revive and preserve such aspects of Native tradition as could 
be built into a Christian family life. 

Miss Mina Soga and the Rev. S. S. Tema, African delegates 

at the Madras meeting, have carried out extensive programmes, 
speaking on the meeting. 
»-g Building and extension activities have been modified, 
although there is still progress to report. The much-needed new 
church in the Lady Selborne township, Pretoria, the largest 
church for Natives in the whole diocese, was consecrated at 
Christmas 1939. An,Ekutuleni (House of Peace), as founded by 
Miss Dorothy Maud, has also been opened in the township. 
The Mission of Christ the King, Darracombe, has bought land 
at Enkeldoorn, Transvaal, on which to build a church and a 
centre for Native work. A new Methodist church has been 
completed at Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 
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The work of the Congregational Church on the Rand 
(carried out by the Congregational Union of South Africa, the 
London Missionary Society and the American Board) has been 
united, as the Witwatersrand Congregational Church. 

A French missionary in Lessouto describes the participation 
of the Basuto people of his district in the Week of Prayer, which, 
coinciding as it does with great activity in the fields, was observed 
steadily throughout the week at 4 a.m. and after the day’s work. 

The Sunday School Association has celebrated its jubilee. 

The holding of church services and schools on residential 
allotments in the Transkeian territory of the Cape Province, 
outside the five-mile radius to which church and school sites 
are restricted on Native location or reserve land, has led to a 
threat of government action cancelling occupation rights if 
such church buildings as have been erected are not demolished. 
Action has for the time being been deferred, pending discussion 
with missionary bodies. 

EpucaTION.—Secondary education has gained ground in 
the Cape Province with the education department’s promise to 
establish a three-year school at Langa, Cape Town, to replace 
the Standard VII school on the board of which Methodist and 
Anglican missions were represented. Anglican secondary schools 
have been established at Cyrene and Penhalonga, in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

It is interesting to note that, for the first time in history, 
over {1,000,000 was allocated by the government for the 
1940-41 year to Native education. 

The Jan H. Hofmeyr School of Social Work, sponsored by 
the South African National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, will open 
early this year in Johannesburg, providing a two-year course 
of training for social workers among non-Europeans. Dr Ray 
Phillips has been appointed principal. 

Facilities for specialized training for Natives have been 
further developed with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
to Adams College, Natal (American Board), for the provision 
of special courses for the sons of Chiefs and Headmen and for 
others who will be concerned with administration. A grant 
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from the same source is enabling the South African Native 
College, Fort Hare, to plan library accommodation and a 
museum of Native art and culture. 

LITERATURE.—Surveys of vernacular literature, begun under 
the auspices of the South African Christian Council, are being 
carried further. The United Society for Christian Literature 
has opened a library and reading room in the Wolhuter Hostel, 
Johannesburg, a building providing accommodation for 3600 
Africans. This step was taken in collaboration with the muni- 
cipal non-European affairs department. 

MepicaL Work.—A discussion took place in the House of 
Assembly on the provision of medical training facilities for 
non-Europeans, following on recommendations by the com- 
mission on Native training. There are at present too few 
students to justify the establishment of Native medical schools; 
nor is it at present possible to send students overseas. A third 
alternative is the provision of facilities for separate instruction 
at the universities of Cape Town and Witwatersrand. The 
government is prepared to discuss the matter with the uni- 
versity authorities. Opposition from the medical profession 
has lessened in recent years. 

The Macvicar Tuberculosis Hospital, Lovedale, has been 
built at the expense of the department of health and was 
dedicated and opened in July. A municipal loan has made 
possible the extension of St Monica’s Maternity Home, Cape 
Town (Anglican), founded fifty years ago and the first insti- 
tution in South Africa to provide training for non-European 
midwives. A home for African nurses has been opened at the 
mission hospital maintained by the Society of St John the 
Evangelist at St Cuthbert’s, Transkeian territory. The increase 
of tuberculosis in Natal, especially in the coastal belt, is dis- 
tressingly evident among Natives and other non-Europeans. 
An open-air ward for tuberculous patients has been built at 
St Ann’s hospital, Umlazi (Anglican) Mission. 

Further housing developments for the benefit of the Native 
provide opportunity for the co-operation of the churches. The 
Johannesburg municipality is working out a scheme for the 
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acquisition of land outside the city, on which to settle 70,000 
people. A first group of new houses, with modern equipment, 
has been built outside Marabastad, Pretoria. There are schools 
and a polyclinic, and the Church of the Province of South Africa 
is planning the building of a church. 

The report of the commission appointed to investigate the 
question of mixed marriages between Europeans and non- 
Europeans has revealed wide differences among the opinions 
sought by the commission. Strong opposition was expressed 
from Christian quarters to the idea of legislation treating the 
question as a social evil. The report itself has been criticized 
as taking too little account of biological factors, while at the 
same time too readily attributing to them the failure of such 
marriages. The report urged the more thorough education of 
adolescents on the whole matter. 


MADAGASCAR 


CCHRISTIAN work has suffered heavily through develop- 
ments in the war in Europe. Shortage of staff due to 
absence on war service imposed a severe strain on the Paris 
mission in the early months of the year. Since May all missions 
alike have experienced almost insuperable difficulty in main- 
taining contact with their headquarters at home, regular 
communication having ceased between the island and the 
outside world. The situation is particularly acute for the 
Norwegian Lutheran mission, at work in some of the most 
backward parts of the island. Efforts of missionary bodies 
overseas to relieve the situation are described in the ‘War and 
Missions’ section, but here it may be noted that the Malagasy 
Christians have displayed great courage and generosity in facing 
the crisis. It has arisen at a time when the Church shows vigorous 
signs of growth. 
Malagasy troops serving overseas in the French army 
gave encouraging evidence of the vitality of their spiritual life. 
Many of them formed congregations and held regular services 
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and meetings. They showed a ready sense of moral responsi- 
bility for their unconverted fellow-countrymen and classes 
were organized for the instruction of catechumens. 


LATIN AMERICA 


“THE Havana conference of foreign ministers of the American 

republics, which assembled in July, gave further ex- 
pression to the growing consciousness of the whole continent’s 
need for co-operation. Plans for joint economic procedure were 
left somewhat open and flexible, to be worked out by the com- 
petent bodies as the need arises, but the conference took swift 
action in evolving a policy which amounts to a practical applica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine on an inter-American scale. Under 
the Havana Act a régime of provisional administration may be 
set up for any area controlled by a non-American state which is 
in danger of changing hands in a manner which would ‘threaten 
the peace of the continent.’ In extreme emergency, any one 
state may act alone. A provision of great importance is that 
which allows for the possibility of bestowing sovereignty on the 
territory in question, when the crisis is past, as an alternative to 
restoration to its former status. 

Co-operation and consultation have been evident in the work 
of the Christian churches. Dr John R. Mott followed up his 
visit to Mexico with further visits to the West Indies and to 
Brazil and the River Plate area. Dr Rycroft, the recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, spent some weeks in Mexico and attended the January 
meeting of the National Council of Evangelical Churches and 
also accompanied Dr Mott on his visits further south. Mr Merle 
Davis began in Mexico his study of the social and economic 
environment of the churches which he is to extend to other 
regions of Latin America. The outstanding requirements 
common to many areas seem to be a more intensive training of 
native leaders and education in Christian giving, to render 
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regions that are difficult of access and of operation more self- 
reliant all round. 


Mexico.—The year opened with a conference of national 
and missionary workers, which showed a keen and constructive 
conception of the approach open to the positive gospel of the 
evangelical churches and the clear field before them in the 
matter of Bible instruction. 

The churches are still free to preach in their own buildings 
and in homes, to publish and distribute literature and to carry 
out personal evangelism and social work, in the prisons and 
in the army and in the form of health and temperance activities. 
Educational work, general and vocational, and institutes for 
theological and lay training still operate. The terms of the school 
law which is under consideration however include the confiscation 
of buildings in which religious instruction is given and render 
teachers and directors and anyone carrying on religious instruc- 
tion liable to imprisonment. 

In the face of government restrictions, new methods of 
evangelism have been resorted to in recent years. Progress in the 
independent work of such pioneers as Dr and Mrs Dale and 
their son, in the nine years since they began work among the 
Huastica tribe, has been remarkable. Among these people there 
are now thirty organized churches with a strong central church 
under an ordained minister, and two training schools for evange- 
lists and Bible-women. Colporteurs and evangelists journey into 
the interior of the region, and the passing on of the Christian 
message by individual converts in their own tongue plays a large 
part in the success of this undertaking. 

The evangelical communities in Mexico respond very 
readily to a presentation of the world outlook. Interest in the 
Madras meeting is nation-wide and visiting speakers have been 
impressed by the knowledge of the meeting that their audiences 
already possess, even in remote parts of the country. The 
oecumenical spirit generally has developed strongly since the 
formation of the National Council and with Mexico’s participa- 
tion in Christian world gatherings. The holding of a national 
evangelical congress in October 1939, in which nine denomina- 
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tions took part, marked a definite step forward in co-operation 
and is to be repeated. 

The World’s Sunday School Association will hold its 
thirteenth quadrennial convention in Mexico City in 1941. 

CENTRAL America.—Growth in independence, both financial 
and pastoral, is reported from GUATEMALA. Thirteen churches 
in the western presbytery of the American Presbyterian mission 
became self-supporting in the year. Inter-mission co-operation 
becomes more general and an inter-mission conference, formerly 
an occasional event, now takes place every year. Christian work 
continues to enjoy complete freedom of activity. 

In Honpuras the Moravian Church held its first conference 
at Paptalaya in March, with delegates drawn from many parts of 
the country. The wide distribution of the Christian community 
creates a demand for more native Honduran catechists to follow 
up conversions. Two are at present in training. 

Tue West INDIES AND THE GUIANAS.—Of outstanding im- 
portance for the work of the churches are the recommendations 
of the (British) West Indian Royal Commission, published in 
the early part of the year. The reforms advocated are in the 
realm of agricultural life, education, medical services, housing, 
labour conditions and moral welfare work. An annual grant of 
£1,000,000 for twenty years, to be administered by a comptroller 
with a staff of experts, will contribute to their execution. 

The prominent place occupied by the churches in education 
specially qualifies them to assist in that field, although the 
recommendation of government control of the staff of Christian 
schools receiving grants from public funds has caused some 
anxiety as to its exact interpretation. Reforms proposed include 
the removal of the pupil-teacher system and greater emphasis 
on teacher-training, adaptation of curricula to rural environment, 
the provision of vocational training in junior secondary schools, 
improvements in accommodation and equipment, the supply- 
ing of free text-books in elementary schools and of school meals. 
The development of the schools as possible centres for adult 
education in agriculture and hygiene and in the provision of 
library facilities also receives attention. The Commission found 
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spiritual as well as material poverty among the islands and the 
stress on teacher-training challenges the churches to co-operation 
in the training of teachers for religious instruction and in the 
preparation of syllabuses. 

The Commission regards the social services in the West 
Indies as suffering in general from a shortage of trained welfare 
workers and in particular from too small a proportion of women 
in positions of public responsibility. The need to guide the West 
Indian to appreciate and exploit his surroundings to his spiritual 
and material advantage strikes a dominant note in the report and 
it is one which the churches in their intimate contact with the 
people can do much to interpret. The Conference of British 
Missionary Societies called into being last year a West Indies 
Committee, to co-operate in a consultative capacity with the 
churches on the field, nearly all of which are autonomous. Diffi- 
culty of transport and communication between many of the 
islands hinders practical co-operation to some extent but the 
urgent need for joint action, at least by the churches of one 
particular island or group of islands, gives additional purpose to 
the plans for the formation of Christian Councils which are under 
consideration in Jamaica and at a less advanced stage in Barbados, 
Trinidad and British Guiana. (For a full interpretation of the 
recommendations of the Commission see the Rev. E. W. 
Thompson’s article in the issue of this Review for October 1940.) 

A welcome reminder of the Church’s activity in the sphere 
of teacher-training comes with the centenary just celebrated in 
Anticua of Spring Gardens Teachers’ ‘Training College. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has experienced an 
impetus to its work in Jamaica, though the death of Bishop 
Westphal, the head of the Moravian Church in the island, has 
robbed it of valuable support. A contribution to the progress 
of youth work in Jamaica comes with the formation of a Boys’ 
Brigade Council for the island. A scheme for the linking up of 
each West Indian company with a foster-brother company in the 
British Isles is under discussion. 

Moravian work in BrITIsH GUIANA has been strengthened 
by the appointment of a native of Jamaica who has charge of 
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the four stations in the Berbice district. The Moravian mission 
in DutcH GuIANA, cut off from its home base, is experiencing 
much difficulty and anxiety. The Moravian mission in TRINIDAD 
celebrated its jubilee in April. 

Fifty pioneer settlers arrived in the Dominican REPUBLIC 
last spring under a scheme by which the government gave 25,000 
acres of fertile land on the island of Hispaniola for settlement by 
European refugees. The scheme, which is financed, apart from 
the donation of the land, by a refugee association in the United 
States, allows for 12,000 settlers. 

Dr Mott and Dr Rycroft visited Cuspa in March. One 
question discussed with them was the possibility of forming 
a Cuban branch of the Student Christian Movement. 

PureRTO RIcOo continues to set a high standard of inter- 
church co-operation in work among students, and united work also 
goes forward in the asylum, the leprosy hospital and the tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. 

In the Banamas five denominations, Anglican, Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, are participating in 
regular Sunday evening broadcast services, each church taking 
its turn in this way to minister to the remote island settlements. 

SouTH America.—The situation and needs of the churches 
in ARGENTINA and the RIVER PLATE area as a whole were reviewed 
in a conference held by the Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches at the time of the visit of Dr Mott and Dr Rycroft. 
The lack of candidates for the ministry causes some concern. 
The expense of the training and the high educational standard 
exacted explain the dearth to some extent, but there is also 
felt to be a general lack of understanding of the life and work 
of a minister. The extension of the course at Union Theological 
Seminary, Buenos Aires, from three years to four, further 
reduces the likelihood of an increase in candidates, but sifts 
them as to quality. Plans are in progress for uniting the seminary 
with the Instituto Modelo training college for women. 

Further efforts to reach the intelligentsia are felt to be 
required, and the possibilities of founding a Student Christian 
Movement are under consideration. 
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The United Lutheran Church has joined the Confederation. 

Literature production, especially of books for young people, 
and of tracts, calls for greater co-ordination. The response to 
such literature is encouraging and the relatively low production 
costs suggest Argentina as a good publishing centre for the whole 
continent. Recent progress in road-making should reduce dis- 
tribution difficulties, but a pooling of colporteur resources is 
required. 

Government restriction has been at a minimum. Graduates 
of Colegio Ward, the principal evangelical college, find a high 
level in the life of the country and are heading towards positions 
of leadership. The government requirement of religious in- 
struction in primary schools involves the admission of priests 
to instruct Roman Catholic pupils in evangelical schools. 

In Urucuay, as in Argentina, the work of the churches is 
concentrated increasingly on the urban population. TheY.M.C.A. 
exercises a noticeable spiritual influence, enhanced by the fact 
that the headquarters for the continent are at Montevideo. 

In CHILE a nationalist trend remains in evidence in educa- 
tion. In addition to the existing restriction of foreigners to 
fifteen per cent of a school staff, the principals of all schools may 
in future have to be Chilean. The taking over of all primary 
schools by the government is also under consideration. 

The American Presbyterian mission has received its first offer 
for foreign service to be made by a young Chilean woman. The 
Southern Baptist Church (U.S.A.) is opening a new theological 
seminary at Santiago for the training of Chilean leaders. The 
South American Missionary Society reports greater self-support 
and a decrease in the number of English missionaries in the 
Araucanian Church. The National Araucanian Missionary 
Society has reformed its constitution in a direction that will 
allow for greater native control. Missionary interest among young 
people is marked. 

Youth activity strikes an encouraging note in COLOMBIA. 
The 1939-40 school year opened with the government re- 
cognition of the boys’ school at Bogota (American Presby- 
terian), the only mission school so recognized. Its graduates 
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may now enter the university. Plans are in hand for the 
participation of the National Federation of Evangelical Young 
People’s Societies in a Latin American congress of evangelical 
youth to be held at Lima, Peru, in 1941. 

PERU experienced in May last the worst earthquake on 
record, involving large numbers of people in the loss of their 
homes, especially in the city and neighbourhood of Callao, the 
port for the city of Lima. Church property suffered severe 
damage, but there was no loss of life among missionary personnel. 

The revival in church life brought about in 1939 in the 
isolated, sparsely-populated Indian region of Callalli, where 
it had lapsed for want of bilingual leadership, was further 
strengthened last Easter, when the Evangelical Union of 
South America held a second convention, in which fifty 
delegates took part, though not without local opposition. 

A bill for the nationalization of education, which is being 
discussed, would create a crisis for the evangelical churches 
in its requirement that principals or vice-principals of schools 
must be Peruvian. Already under existing regulations only 
twenty per cent of a school staff may be of foreign nationality. 
The churches at present have inadequate Peruvian leadership 
to meet the situation. Government degrees are coming to be 
regarded as indispensable and the Christian schools are faced 
with the problem of including preparation for them in their 
curricula or of providing access to such study. 

The Disciples of Christ have dedicated a new church at 
Asuncion, Paracuay. They have also accepted responsibility for 
work among lepers. 

In VENEZUELA the churches are following the efforts of 
the government to open up the interior, and the American 
Presbyterian mission has experimented in a wide area of possible 
advance. Work among women has made progress under the 
leadership of a group of women of varying education and 
standing, who systematically visit both Venezuelans and foreign 
immigrants. Larger numbers of trained workers are becoming 
available among the younger people. The Presbyterian Colegio 
Americano has a good enrolment, though the main problem 
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remains the securing of an adequate supply of trained teachers. 
Experiment is being made with a teacher-training class. 

BraZIL’s change of economy in recent years from the cultiva- 
tion of a single commodity to a mixed economy of cotton, tea, 
rice, silk and other products has led to the exploitation of rural 
areas and to the rapid growth of towns in a manner which 
increases considerably the strain on missionary forces, and there 
is a steady demand for ordained ministers. The mental out- 
look of the people setting out on a new life in this unexplored 
territory is often a receptive one to the Christian message. 
Both Baptist and Presbyterian missions, which have recently 
surveyed and experimented on these fields and the tasks which 
they imply, are pressing for more workers. The three Presbyterian 
bodies working in Brazil are forming a board of national missions, 
to provide ministers to the untouched regions of the interior. 

Two resident Baptist missionaries have now concluded one 
year’s work in Goyaz State. The year has to its credit the 
baptism of twenty converts, the organization of one church 
and the formation of two women’s missionary societies and of 
the Goyaz Baptist convention. One minister has been ordained. 

A wartime regulation which restricts preaching to the Portu- 
guese language, although it has been modified to the extent of 
permitting brief résumés in a familiar tongue, creates an obstacle 
for those working among the many national groups which 
retain the use of their own language. The Lutheran mission 
has published a Manual do Colto, the first of its kind, con- 
taining Lutheran forms of service in Portuguese. 

Consultation for the avoidance of duplication and for the 
economizing of forces has been almost inevitable. The union of 
the Congregational Church, the Christian Church of Brazil and 
the Unevangelized Fields Mission as the Church Union of 
Brazil took effect in September. The modus vivendi drawn up 
by the Council of Inter-Church Relations contains proposals 
for the guidance of churches and missions affiliated to the 
Evangelical Federation of Brazil. Included in the programme 
for Dr Mott’s visit was a congress for evangelical Christian 
workers. It discussed, among other matters, the problem of 
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attracting the better-educated Brazilian to the ministry and the 
possibility of introducing the Student Christian Movement. 

Several denominations maintain the José Manoel da Con- 
ceicaa Institute (called after the first Brazilian ordained 
minister) which provides a three-year course in preparation 
for seminary work. 

Six denominations co-operate in a weekly wireless pro- 
gramme, the further exploitation of which is under discussion. 

The year 1940 marked the jubilee of the work of the Episcopal 
Church and the consecration of the first Brazilian bishop, when 
Dr Athalino Pithan became suffragan bishop of Brazil. 

The Light and Life for Unevangelized Fields Mission reports 
that another eight hundred Kayapo Indians have emerged from 
the forest on the River Zingu and have been settled on land 
made available. Further up the river there are known to be 
thousands more of them. Single men are urgently needed for 
work among these people. 

Progress in other remote areas is to be recorded. The move- 
ment towards Christianity experienced by the Evangelical Union 
of South America in its work in Macieoni, which began in 1939 
with one family of believers, has grown to the extent of requiring 
a regular meeting-place. The Sunday school has added to its 
members, and meetings for Bible study and prayer are regularly 
held. The work at Arachau, though encouraging, is hampered by 
lack of housing accommodation for the leader of the work, who 
has been solving the problem by walking in sixteen miles twice a 
week. 

Growth in literacy has kept up the figures for Bible circu- 
lation. The American Bible Society, which operates only in 
certain states, distributed over 200,000 copies of the New 
Testament in the course of the year. 

Medical work continues to suffer some restriction from 
nationalist legislation protecting Brazilian doctors. The American 
Presbyterian mission however reports that its two hospitals, 
which serve isolated areas, are immensely in demand, and that 
vast regions are still entirely without medical aid. 

All teacher-training remains in government hands, but 
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general educational demands are more than the government can 
grapple with and the contribution of the evangelical churches to 
this aspect of the national life receives wide recognition. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


‘THE degree of maturity achieved by several groups in the 

Pacific is revealed by recent experiment on their behalf. 
In Fiji the government is training a first group of students, 
drawn also from the Gilbert, Ellice and Solomon Islands, in 
wireless telegraphy. From the Gilbert Islands, which are over- 
crowded, some seven hundred settlers are in process of being 
transferred to the uninhabited but fertile Phoenix Islands. 
Native teachers of the London Missionary Society are accom- 
panying them to the islands, which are somewhat remote for 
frequent visitation. In certain areas which are under New Zealand 
mandate, such as, for instance, Western Samoa, Niué and the 
Cook Islands, the government is gradually assuming control of 
all elementary education and of teacher-training, but provides 
no religious instruction. The gain to general education is con- 
siderable, and the churches are relieved of much of the burden 
which they were carrying on this field, but more responsibility 
now falls on the native leadership to make good the deficiency 
in Christian religious instruction. 

SAMOA continues to show a progressively missionary out- 
look, though it is less easy to use than in the past. The London 
Missionary Society reports that Papua has less need of the 
Samoan evangelist, partly because he has so effectively helped 
the territory to produce its own. It is recognized that the Samoan 
Christian worker might very valuably be guided into the use of 
his zeal and the influence of his personality in the educational, 
medical and other government services. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the work of the Christian En- 
deavour Society in Samoa was celebrated in May. 

Fiji IsLanps.—A gift of land and money from the Colonial 
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Sugar Refining Company has contributed to the building of the 
Anglican church at Lautoka, which has now been dedicated. 
Further land for possible extension and additional buildings has 
been promised from the same source. Pastoral work goes steadily 
forward among the various groups in the diocese. A member of 
the Melanesian Brotherhood who has been working for several 
years among the inhabitants of the Melanesian villages has been 
ordained deacon. Thanks to gifts from overseas and from all 
sections of the community, building has begun on the boarding 
hostel for Indian girls which the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel had decided to erect at Labasa. 

The work of the Methodist Church of Australasia benefits 
from a growing capacity for leadership among its Fijian and 
Indian workers. The schools supported by the Australasian 
Methodist Board are now staffed predominantly by non-Euro- 
peans. The ten major Fijian schools have eight European and 
twenty-five Fijian teachers; the thirteen Indian schools, eight 
Europeans, forty-two Indians and nine Fijians. The government 
has commandeered for defence purposes the premises of the 
Ballantine Memorial Girls’ School at Suva, but a satisfactory site 
has been provided in its place. 

A training centre for village school teachers is in process of 
establishment for the GILBERT AND ELLIcE IsLANDs, under the 
joint responsibility of the government and the London Mission- 
ary Society. Similar arrangements are being made for a Roman 
Catholic centre. It is hoped in this way to obviate the geo- 
graphical isolation from missionary contact experienced by 
students hitherto attending the government training centres 
which these new institutions are to replace. 

Christian work in the PuHrLipprne IsLANDs becomes in- 
creasingly concerned with the problems of economic adjustment 
which the Islands must face as the year 1946 draws nearer, 
bringing the Independence Act into force. The economic 
strain which will result from the withdrawal of United States 
protection and the imposing of quotas and excise duties on 
exports to that country will tell most heavily in agriculture. 
It will be difficult to compete in the export market with the 
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crops habitually grown and the small cultivator in particular 
will need to think again. There is a considerable field here for 
experiment under guidance and financial aid. The alternative 
of an industrialized economy does not appear to offer a very 
helpful solution in a country poorly endowed with the raw 
material of fuel. The prosperous gold mining industry will 
probably find itself carrying more than its share of taxation to 
offset the agricultural decline. The whole situation calls for 
united co-operative planning and for education in the obliga- 
tions of freedom. A tendency to favour a dictatorship régime 
does not improve the prospects. 

The Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America met with the Philippine Federation of 
Evangelical Churches in Washington last April to consider the 
welfare and future of the Islands. Emphasis was laid on their 
dependence on favourable trade relations with the United States, 
and on the need to bring Christian influence in the United States 
to bear on the country’s relations with the Philippines and on the 
trade negotiations which are to take place in 1944. 

The Philippine Federation is following up a possibility of 
work among the students of the University of the Philippines. 
The spiritual needs of the evangelical minority (five hundred out 
of twenty thousand) in the military training establishments are 
gaining further recognition and two evangelical chaplains are 
doing good work among them. The scheme for a united evan- 
gelical university has been further explored and discussed. The 
extensive migration that has taken place under government 
control to Mindanao is felt to call for missionary co-operation on 
a union basis with special emphasis on rural work. The organ of 
the Philippine Federation, The Evangelical Bulletin, has given 
place to a new and larger periodical, The Christian Enterprise. 

On the medical field, the American Presbyterian mission’s 
hospital at Tacloban has been rebuilt. The mission continues 
to share in the work of the Culion leper colony. The opening 
of other leper clinics by the government has to some extent 
relieved the pressure on the colony, but there is still a com- 
munity of over five thousand patients. 
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New Hesripes.—A volcanic eruption caused devastation 
in the island of Lopevi in November 1939, when a whole 
village was wiped out. The John G. Paton Mission, which took 
an active part in relief work, reports the brotherliness and 
hospitality displayed by the natives of the neighbouring island 
of Paama, on which the survivors took refuge. A member of the 
mission has translated the New Testament into Paamese, but 
publication has been deferred till after the war. 

Chinese Christians in NEw BriTaINn show a growing sense 
of independence. The Overseas Chinese School Committee 
are building a school at Rabaul to cost £1300. They are con- 
vinced the sum can be raised and have discarded the plan 
originally worked out with the Australasian Methodist Board 
for the erection of only part of the structure for the present. 
For the first time, a Chinese minister has been appointed to 
this district. 

The Melanesian mission has erected a building just outside 
Rabaul as a centre of prayer and fellowship for the many native 
labourers at work in the capital. 

The cessation of the sale of copra causes financial anxiety 
and greatly adds to the responsibility of the churches towards 
the workers on the plantations, many of whom are in danger 
of returning to the jungle. 

New IRELAND calls for much spiritual support in the economic 
transition through which the people are passing. Their morale is 
low and they are reported to adopt a fatalistic attitude to their 
poverty. Village life and upkeep have suffered from the recruit- 
ing of the young men for plantation, mining and commercial 
enterprises, although legislation has recently been introduced 
to restrict this process of depletion. Certain regions show greater 
initiative. A public-spirited planter has instilled an economic 
incentive by teaching the natives to cure their own copra, which 
he buys from them at a fair price. 

Papua.—News of the consecration of the Anglican cathedral 
at Dogura came only in time for brief mention in the last 
Survey. Later accounts of the ceremony, which was timed to 
fit in with the Native anniversary gatherings and with the staff 
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conference, indicate a moving demonstration of fellowship 
between Native and white Christians. The cathedral was built 
entirely by Papuan volunteer labour from each of the mission 
areas of the diocese of New Guinea. Papuan Christians bore 
£700 of the total cost of £4000. At the first ordination held in 
the new cathedral another Native was ordained deacon. 

The London Missionary Society has won Native assistance 
in the practical extension of its work at Koaru, a centre serving 
a number of districts. The Koaru people have, under in- 
struction, built a school and a boarding house to accommodate 
forty boys. A hospital and a house for the doctor are under 
construction, from timber given by the neighbouring Lelefiru 
people. Another group will pay for the equipment. Medical 
work makes great demands on the missionary’s time. The 
government has transferred a ‘medical boy’ from Kerema to 
work under the missionary’s supervision. 

Work in every field will be the poorer for the death of Sir 
Hubert Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of the Territory, who was 
a true friend of the Natives and a great Christian administrator. 

NORTHERN AUSTRALIA.—The newly-appointed Director of 
Native Affairs has issued his first report, in which he urges the 
establishment of aboriginal courts and magistrates, the formation 
of a native constabulary and the provision of specialized technical 
education. The Australian Methodist Church has submitted to 
the Northern Territory administration a scheme whereby the 
several missionary societies at work in the Territory would care 
for and educate the half-caste children recognized as belonging to 
their respective communions, the government to make a per 
capita grant and assist in the provision of buildings and equip- 
ment. 

The John G. Paton Mission in the New Hebrides has sent its 
first South Sea islander missionary, Fuata Taito, to work among 
the aboriginals of the Australian mainland. The native affairs 
department has given him free accommodation. 

A Torres Strait islander has been ordained priest in the 
Anglican communion. He, too, will work among the mainland 


aboriginals, at Cowal Creek. 
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THE JEWS 


WITH the domination by Nazi Germany of many of the 

countries of Europe—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Denmark, France and Rumania—the lot of 
the Jew has become desperately hard. Fresh measures for re- 
stricting the activities of Jews in occupied France have been 
introduced. No Jew may hold public office or receive a com- 
mission in any of the armed forces. The teaching profession 
and the newspaper and film industries are closed to him and 
the publication of Jewish newspapers in France has now ceased. 
Only one synagogue in Paris remains open. The Vichy govern- 
ment’s anti-Jewish decrees have also been extended to the 
French North African colonies and throughout Syria. A con- 
siderable amount of relief work for Protestant non-Aryan 
refugees was carried on early in the year but with the capitula- 
tion of France this has been curtailed. The dismissal of all Jews 
from public service and a ban on Jews as barristers, lawyers, 
teachers or managers of newspapers and radio concerns are 
among the provisions of the new anti-Jewish laws for Belgium. 

Since the entry of Italy into the European war, anti-Jewish 
legislation in that country has increased. Jewish lawyers and 
procurators have been struck off the rolls and engineering is 
now a closed profession to those of Jewish race. In Rumania, 
Jews have been dismissed the civil service and are no longer 
allowed to hold any public appointment. As a result of the 
annexation by Russia of Polish territory, the cession of Bess- 
arabia and the forming of soviet republics in the Baltic States, 
about five million Jews now come under the control of Russia. 
In the Baltic States, Zionist organizations have been closed 
down and religious education in schools is prohibited. 

On October 27th the minister of every Protestant church in 
Holland protested from the pulpit against the newly imposed 
anti-Jewish decree excluding Jews from all government service, 
on the ground that it was incompatible with Christianity, and 


appealed to his congregation to guard spiritual freedom as 
enunciated in the Bible. 
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Jews in Poland, Bohemia and Moravia continue to suffer. 
Thousands are reported to be in forced labour and concentra- 
tion camps and a process of extermination is going on. The 
few reports received from Czechoslovakia show that not only the 
Jews but the Czech people as well are being brutally treated. 

A considerable amount of missionary work in the European 
countries now under occupation by the German armies has had 
to be suspended and there is little news of those missionaries 
who are still in these countries. On the other hand missionaries 
are still at work in Hungary and the Balkans, North Africa, 
Palestine and Iran, and reports from these centres are en- 
couraging. In Austria the Swedish mission and the Society of 
Friends are striving to minister to the needs of the Christian 
Jews. Helped by funds from the United States of America they 
have been able to arrange for a certain proportion to emigrate 
to the United States and other countries. In Czechoslovakia 
the Church of Scotland and the Barbican missions have been 
suspended but the Czech churches themselves are still at work 
and are endeavouring to maintain the work begun by these 
missions. British societies in Poland have suffered heavy material 
losses through enemy bombardment and most of their work 
and that of the Danish mission at Lwow has been suspended. 
Mission communities are having to depend on their own re- 
sources. Some of the missionaries of the Mildmay mission have 
been cut off in Poland. Relief work among the refugees in Great 
Britain is being carried on jointly by the missionary societies. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society reports that in Tunisia 
colporteurs have been able to bring the Bible to the communities 
of Jews living on the lower slopes of the Atlas mountains. The 
Church Missions to Jews records a remarkable growth in its 
school in Cairo, which now has over eight hundred pupils. There 
is little recent news from Abyssinia but accounts received earlier 
in the year showed that work among the Falasha Jews is being 
maintained. 

With the increased restrictions on aliens in Great Britain 
after the invasion of Holland and Belgium in May of last year, 
numbers of non-Aryan Christians were temporarily interned. 
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These included pastors from Germany, some of whom took 
refuge in Great Britain several years ago. They have conducted 
services in the camps and have been engaged in welfare work. 

The interdenominational services of intercession for refugees 
from Germany, Austria and Central Europe which were inaugu- 
rated at St John’s Church, Westminster, London, last autumn 
have been held regularly throughout the year. They are con- 
ducted in English and German and are followed by an informal 
gathering for Christian fellowship. Similar efforts have been 
made in other parts of the country. The Westminster service has 
led to the formation of a prayer fellowship under the auspices of 
the Christian Council for Refugees. Jewish refugees in consider- 
able numbers still ask for baptism. In New York City a friendship 
house is being maintained with the object of providing a social 
centre for the many hundreds of refugees now living there. 

In North America relief work to refugee immigrants is still 
being undertaken on a big scale. Early in January the united 
Jewish fund for refugees and oversea needs allocated $250,000 
for the use of Christian refugees to be administered equally by 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant agencies, the latter under 
the direction of the Federal Council of the Churches. The four 
main agencies, the American Friends Service Committee, which 
works in Europe as well as in America, the National Refugee 
Council, chiefly concerned with those of Jewish faith, the Com- 
mittee for Catholic Refugees and the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees work through a co-ordinating committee. 
American Jewry is seeking to raise this year $23,000,000 for the 
relief and re-settlement in Palestine and other countries of per- 
secuted Jews. A manifesto has been issued by the general secre- 
tary of the Greater New York Federation of Churches, signed by 
one hundred and seventy ministers, endorsing the resolution of 
the Oxford (1937) Conference condemning anti-Semitism. 

Opportunities for evangelism in China have been steadily 
increasing and the Shanghai Hebrew Mission reports that the 
number of enquiring orthodox Jews has never been so great. 
The mission has secured premises in the Jewish quarter of the 
city and an office has been opened in the Missions Building. 
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Classes for instruction in English and Chinese and daily Bible 
study are conducted on the premises. Recently thirty Jewish 
refugees were baptized. Much relief work goes on. The C.M.S. 
hospital at Pakhoi is in the charge of a Jewish doctor from Vienna 
and does much to help the sick and needy refugees. 

The membership at Christ Church, Jerusalem (maintained by 
the Church Missions to Jews), has greatly increased during the 
year and the congregation now includes a large number of young 
people. The church roll comprises British, Hebrews, Arabs and 
members of fifteen other nations. The work of the Church of 
Scotland in Jaffa and in Galilee has been carried on normally 
during the past year and encouraging reports come from the 
mission’s centres. In Tiberias the Church of Scotland has 
opened a reading room and discussion centre in the Jewish 
quarter. 

The rapid expansion of the Hebrew university at Jerusalem 
which was opened in 1925 with two small research institutes 
has been maintained. A number of distinguished refugee 
scholars from Germany, Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
have joined the staff. This year Italian professors have also been 
appointed, one an outstanding biblical scholar. The students are 
drawn from all over the world, the largest number coming from 
Poland. The government of Palestine continues to allot a gener- 
ous number of immigration certificates to students wishing to 
enter the university. Courses are provided for doctors of the 
British forces in the Middle East in war surgery and camp 
sanitation and many of the former students have joined the 
British army and its auxiliary forces in Palestine. The Cancer 
Research Institute has been enlarged and an institute of agri- 
culture opened. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEwsS.—Owing to the war, 
Dr Conrad Hoffmann has confined his activities to North 
America. His work has included, under the auspices of the 
World’s Y.M.C.A., care for the needs of German prisoners of 
war and internees in Canada. A conference of church and 
missionary leaders, convened by the Home Missions Council of 
North America to consider the general subject of ‘the Church 
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and the Jews to-day,’ was held in November in New York. A 
similar conference met in June in London under the auspices 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies. The need for 
new and co-operative planning in view of the changed situation 
in Jewry was seen to be one of the chief tasks before the Christian 
Church and the Jewish missionary enterprise. The Church of 
Scotland has already set up a survey committee to envisage the 
new situation and to consider practical questions, such as the 
future of educational missions. The movement and re-settlement 
in other countries of the Jewish people from the European 
continent calls for a fresh study of the vocational, intellectual and 
spiritual trends revealed by the Jews in their new environments. 
The problem is particularly acute in the South American 
countries whither large numbers of Jews have migrated in the 
last year or two, and where little missionary work has been 
undertaken. In Bolivia, for example, the resident Jewish popula- 
tion has risen from fifty persons to about 10,000 non-Aryan 
refugees. The number of Jews now living in Buenos Aires exceeds 
the number living. in London. Emphasis is coming to be laid by 
the churches in the United States on the responsibility for the 
Christian approach to these new groups of people. The churches 
in the British Dominions also have new obligations towards those 
who have sought refuge in their midst. 

The International Committee on the Christian Approach to 
the Jews appointed in the early spring the Rev. Robert Smith, 
a former missionary of the Church of Scotland serving in Prague, 
to be associate director of the committee with Dr Hoffmann. 
Mr Smith is devoting a part of his time to the work of the 
Scottish Christian Council for Refugees, and the generosity of 
the Church of Scotland in releasing him for part-time service in 
the wider sphere is warmly appreciated. He will be concerned 
particularly with the task of helping the missionary societies to 
re-think in co-operation the methods by which they may reach 
the Jewish people in its new and revolutionary situation. 
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THE OLDER CHURCHES AND GENERAL 


‘TH most quoted phrase of the Oxford Conference of 1937 

was ‘Let the Church be the Church.’ The year 1940 has 
shown the Church both witnessing in life and word to the 
Divine purpose of love, and also preserving the consciousness of 
a universal fellowship in a world at war. 

A letter from BELGIUM throws light on the life of the Church 
there in the phrase: ‘the effort of the Belgian churches has been 
directed towards a restoration of conscience.’ 

In HOLLanp there has been formed by eight of the largest 
churches a Council of Protestant Churches. At a great meeting 
of the Protestant political parties held in August at Amsterdam 
a strong statement was made to the effect that no national unity 
could be accepted which did not include ‘freedom of conscience, 
freedom for church and school and freedom for the Word of 
God.’ 

There is much evidence of the vigour and life of Christianity 
in FRANCE in spite of the tremendous changes which have come 
over the country. The Free Faculty of Protestant Theology in 
Paris decided to reopen its doors in November. Great efforts 
are being made to maintain the unity of the Church between 
the occupied and unoccupied regions. A national synod held in 
August at Nimes approved this principle and decided that a 
common effort should be made to help the weaker parishes. 
Many regions in the south which have received help in the past 
from the north must now give help. Under the new regulations 
the confessional schools, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
will be able to receive state support. Christian youth movements 
remain in existence, and are hopeful about relations with the 
state organizations. 

The Protestant churches of the BaLTic STATES, since the 
sovietization of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, have been the 
object of much solicitude from the Christians of the rest of the 
world. Yaroslavski, the leader of the Militant Godless Move- 


ment, has devoted particular attention in his organ to the 
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problems presented by the Christianity of these three republics. 
In LiTHUANIA the land and property of the churches and 
monasteries have been expropriated; the churches exist but may 
serve only ‘believers.’ In Latvia, while many Christians have 
under pressure abandoned the Church, others seem to have 
found greater devotion; services are better attended and personal 
Christian life is deeper. One correspondent, speaking of the 
need for intercession on behalf of Christians in Latvia and of 
their indebtedness to the world Christian fellowship, writes: 
‘none of us can be quite sure that he would not deny his Lord 
in any circumstances.’ In Estonia, although religious instruc- 
tion has been removed from the schools and the theological 
faculty of the University of Dorpat closed, there is hope that 
the Lutheran Church may be able to continue a vigorous life. 

Eighty thousand copies of the Kralice Bible were bought 
during the year in CzECHOSLOVAKIA—a four-fold increase. The 
Anglo-Czechoslovak Christian Fellowship was founded in July to 
increase fellowship between British and Czechoslovak Christians. 

There is evidence of deep diversity of attitude within the 
Church in GERMANY with regard to oecumenical relationships. 
On the one hand there are those, usually in possession of power, 
for whom oecumenical and international work is anathema as 
hostile to the national interest; on the other hand are those who, 
perforce very largely in silence, maintain their hopes of resuming 
the links which bound them to Christians of other countries 
and who maintain their fellowship with them in faith and 
prayer. There has been some public discussion regarding the 
attitude of the German government to missionary work in 
colonial territories which Germany might rule. One authority 
expresses the view that there would be complete religious 
freedom, and that ‘Christians, Mohammedans and Fetishists 
would all be able to find salvation in their own manner’; while 
another authority said: ‘All religious missions will be forbidden.’ 
To this Dr Knak of the Berlin mission is understood to have 
replied that the question was now not only that of an attitude 
towards missions, but that of indigenous Christian communities 
and growing younger churches. 
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At the end of August the German Evangelical Church in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia was incorporated into the German 
Evangelical Church, and the same action was taken earlier in 
regard to Poland. 

The news of the death in March of Dr Julius Richter, 
Professor Emeritus in the University of Berlin, was received 
with grief among a host of friends in all countries. Dr Richter 
was an outstanding historian and student of missionary work. 

The National Christian Mission began its work in the UNITED 
STATES in September in Kansas City, on the theme ‘Christ is 
the Answer.’ 

Elsewhere some account is given of the great generosity 
with which the American churches have faced the crisis in 
continental missionary work. This work of relief is linked with 
other relief efforts made by the churches of the United States 
in a joint committee on relief appeals to the churches. In addi- 
tion, certain denominations have given or promised large help to 
British missions. 

An important conference for students in North America was 
held in Toronto in January on ‘Students and the World Mission.’ 

The American Bible Society distributed nearly 7,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures in whole or part. About half were 
distributed in the United States in sixty-three languages, and 
the remainder in forty countries in a hundred and thirty-five 
languages. 

Negotiations for union are on foot between the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical Church. The wider 
union of Lutheran synods has been deferred. The concordat 
proposed between the Protestant Episcopal and the Presbyterian 
Churches has aroused much discussion during the year, and 
though not likely to be realized as quickly as some had hoped, 
constitutes one of the most notable new departures in church 
union negotiations. The Methodist Church, now united, has 
carried through the re-organization of its missionary com- 
mittees, and it is understood that of the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension one-half of the members are to be women. 
Dr Forrest L. Knapp has succeeded Dr Robert M. Hopkins 
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as secretary of the North American section of the World’s 
Sunday School Association. 

We note with regret the death of Dr Robert R. Moton, 
former head of 'Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; of Professor Charles 
T. Loram, of the Race Relations Department at Yale, well 
known for his work in the Native Affairs Department of the 
South African government; and of Bishop de Schweinitz of the 
Moravian Church. 

In CANADA much attention has been given by the churches 
and relief organizations to the problems presented by the large 
number of internees placed by Great Britain in Canadian 
custody. 

In GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND one of the chief events has 
been the formation in October of the Federal Free Church 
Council, a fusion of the National Free Church Council and the 
Federal Council of Evangelical Free Churches. The new body 
offers a means of co-operation for 7,000,000 Free Churchmen. 

The principal activity of the Council on the Christian 
Faith and the Common Life has been the publication of The 
Christian News-Letter, edited by Dr J. H. Oldham. This pub- 
lication has done splendid service both in affording a rallying 
centre to Christian thought about war issues and also in repre- 
senting to churches abroad the spirit in which British Christians 
are facing their problems. 

The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland reports that, while all the societies have met with 
difficulty in maintaining their revenues, most of them by the 
month of October found that they had actually received as much 
as, or more than, by the same month in 1939. The Church of 
Scotland received from a few friends the gift of £57,000 to avert 
the danger of large reductions in the work abroad. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society reports that it has 
added nine languages to its list of those in which it has pro- 
duced translations of the Scriptures, the total now being 741. 
The total circulation of Bibles, New Testaments and portions 
for the year is 11,763,666, an increase of 724,000 over the 
previous year. The Society records unusually large circulations 
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in continental countries, a record circulation in South America, 
and a big increase in China, India and other eastern lands. 

The Irish Presbyterian mission marked its centenary in July. 

An important letter on the abolition of the colour bar signed 
by leaders of all the churches appeared in the London Times in 
October. It was pointed out that the new policy of increased 
welfare services in the colonies expresses a Christian tradition, 
but that the British people do not understand how largely the 
Empire is a coloured empire. The letter continues: ‘the unity 
necessary to its survival in the long run can be secured only if 
the principle of equality as between people of different races 
and colour is applied in methods of government and in human 
relationships alike in Europe and in Asia or Africa.’ 

The plans for visits by missionary bishops to different parts 
of the country which were bound up with the holding of the 
Lambeth Conference had to be abandoned, but the Missionary 
Council of the Church Assembly sent messengers into the 
dioceses to stir new interest in the world-wide work of missions. 

In AusTRALIA the centenary of the Bible Society was cele- 
brated. There is increased interest in the problem of the 
aborigines, and the first Sunday in February 1941 is to be 
observed as ‘Aboriginal Sunday.’ Strong protests were made by 
the churches in Australia against outbreaks of violence towards 
Lutherans and the burning of churches. The buildings of other 
churches were made available to the dispossessed Lutherans. 

The Dominion of NEw ZEALAND has reached the centenary 
of its colonization, and the celebrations recalled both in New 
Zealand and in Great Britain memories of the early service 
rendered by religious bodies such as the Church Missionary 
Society, whose early work in New Zealand is now incorporated 
within the church life of the Dominion. 

The oecumenical organizations have had a difficult but 
rewarding year. The World Council of Churches (in process 
of formation) held a meeting of its administrative committee 
in Holland in January, attended by a very representative group 
of leaders. It was there reported that sixty-five churches had 
joined the Council, and since then the Church of England, the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, the Methodist 
Church (America) and the Churches of the Swiss Protestant 
Federation have joined. The hopes that the first Assembly of the 
World Council might be held in North America in September 
1941 have now been abandoned, and no meeting of the pro- 
visional committee has been possible during the year. It is 
probable that a continental gathering for the Americas will be 
held in the autumn of 1941. Meanwhile contact is maintained 
by correspondence, and to some extent by travel, between the 
different groups associated in the World Council, and special 
attention has been given to the work for refugees and prisoners 
of war (in the latter case especially by the provision of chaplains), 
and to the continuance, so far as possible, of the vital work of 
oecumenical studies. These have been concentrated on the 
ethical function of the Church and its responsibility for the new 
world order. 

The World’s Y.M.C.A. continues its work in the Geneva 
headquarters, relying, however, on more help from the National 
Council in the United States. The World’s Y.W.C.A. has 
opened a temporary general office at Washington, though its 
permanent headquarters still remain in Geneva. Of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation the chairman and one secretary 
remain in Geneva. The general secretary and two other secre- 
taries are in the United States. The World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches published a very 
helpful report on progress, and continues its work with a 
decreased staff. 

The Amsterdam Youth Congress has been vigorously 
followed up in many countries through visits, literature and 
special meetings at which the message of the Amsterdam 
meeting was repeated. 

The European Central Office for Inter-Church Aid has 
performed invaluable services in relieving distressed Christians 
especially in Poland, the Ukraine, France and Belgium. 

An important aspect of international Christian work has been 
the service to prisoners of war. In this a major share has been 
taken by the World’s Y.M.C.A. operating from Geneva. A 
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Danish pastor was appointed director of war prisoners’ aid in 
Germany, and contact was established with ninety-three camps. 
An American secretary made a survey of the needs of 1,300,000 
prisoners interned in some three hundred camps in France, and 
in Great Britain an American secretary has been at work at the 
prisoners’ camps. In Great Britain Dr Paton has been chairman 
of a joint committee of churches and voluntary bodies co-ordinat- 
ing work for prisoners of war and interned civilians. In Switzer- 
land a joint organization of all the Christian oecumenical bodies 
has been formed. The internment in Switzerland of 40,000 
French, British and Polish soldiers led to vigorous co-operative 
work. The German Evangelical Church has placed its services 
at the disposal of the French and British prisoners of war in 
Germany; Bibles and hymnbooks have been secured for the 
camps, and many other services rendered. Religious literature in 
French has been procured for French prisoners in Germany. It 
is reported that the Russian prisoners in Finland welcomed the 
distribution of Bibles. 

The International Labour Organization has removed its 
chief services to Montreal, but maintains offices also in Geneva, 
Washington and Delhi. At a conference of the American states 
members of the I.L.O. held at Havana in November 19309, 
a declaration was made pledging continuance with unimpaired 
vigour of the organization’s efforts to accomplish its high purpose 
of achieving justice. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AND MISSIONS 


[‘ our Survey for 1939 we gave a picture of the immediate 

effects of the declaration of war in Europe upon the work 
of missions throughout the world, but the total situation has 
changed almost beyond recognition during the year now under 
record. Until April the problem remained chiefly one of the 
missions of the German churches—their support, the freedom 
of the missionaries and related matters, together with the 
question of the Finnish missions. With the invasion of Norway 
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and Denmark in April came the complete cutting of all com- 
munications between those countries and their missions and 
the younger churches with which they collaborated; a month 
later a similar situation prevailed in Holland, with its great 
missionary responsibilities, and in Belgium; another month 
passed and the French people had ceased to control their 
national policy and the French missions were in the main cut 
off from their normal sources of supply. Apart from Sweden and 
Switzerland—and even there the exigencies of a war economy 
have gravely restricted the possibilities of missionary activity— 
it is broadly true that the Protestant missionary effort of the 
continental churches has been cut off from its fields. 

Along with the maiming of so much work has gone, however, 
a wonderful rallying of the forces of the younger churches ; 
along with the invasion of missionary labours by the force of 
international war has been shown the reality of the universal 
Church in succour to its wounded parts. 

It is not easy to arrange the multitudinous facts which fall 
to be mentioned in such a way as to make them readily intelligible, 
for events in the European countries, matters of international 
policy and conditions in the different mission-fields are inex- 
tricably intertwined. We shall present under the names of the 
sending countries (Germany, Denmark, etc.) those events which 
affect the missions of those countries in general, and under the 
names of the different fields (India, Africa, etc.) those events 
which are best understood in that territorial connexion. 

GERMANY.—Until the intensification of the war in the spring 
of 1940, German missionaries in British territories were allowed 
to continue their work, usually under parole, except where it 
was believed by the local authorities that the opinions of a 
missionary or local conditions made his continued freedom 
inadvisable. He was then either interned or repatriated. The 
terms of the parole offered in Tanganyika were as follows: 


I declare upon my honour that I am not in possession of any kind of weapons, 
that I will not participate in any way in military enterprises, that I will refrain 
from revolutionary propaganda, and that I will immediately carry out the 
directions given me from time to time by the Government. 
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In India, the terms of the declaration were these: 


I. . . swear in the presence of God that I will faithfully observe the 
promise which I made to the British Government through the International 
Missionary Council, London, before coming to India to do nothing contrary 
to the Government established by law in India, and I include in this promise 
exact obedience to any rules laid down by his Majesty’s representatives and 
also an undertaking to refrain from doing, saying or writing anything, either 
publicly or privately, to the prejudice of the British Government in India. 


In Germany a difference of opinion early manifested itself 
upon the question of missionaries giving parole. Information 
reached the International Missionary Council through neutral 
sources that the German government saw no objection to this 
parole being given, and there is every reason to believe that 
this was true. On the other hand, the organ of the so-called 
‘S.S.’, Das Schwarze Korps, ferociously attacked one German 
mission, of which it was known that the bulk of the missionaries 
in East Africa had given parole, for the treasonable action of its 
employees. It is intelligible therefore that a number of German 
missionaries who refused to give parole did so not with ‘sub- 
versive’ intentions but out of fear of the consequences to them- 
selves or their relatives. 

There has been a similar diversity in German judgment on 
the degree to which it is right for other nations to regard the 
German Protestant mission as bound up with the German 
nation and its policies. On the one hand it is urged that the 
German missionary is solely to be thought of as one obeying a 
Divine call to preach the Gospel; on the other it is openly made 
a subject for rejoicing that the identity of the missions with the 
life of the nation is recognized by the fact of internment, and 
the fact of close association between missionaries and the 
national-socialist party is admitted. 

The policy announced by the British government was 
received in Germany, as in European neutral countries, with 
surprise and pleasure, and when it was found that in Tanganyika 
and on the Gold Coast a considerable number of missionaries 
had either been interned or sent back to Germany there was 
much indignation, and it was urged that the British government 
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had not carried out its promise. It was said in missionary publi- 
cations that this was due to ‘the hate of the English for all things 
German.” Yet in these publications there was full recognition 
of good treatment in the internment camps, and very warm 
gratitude expressed for such services as the officers of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, in New York and London, had 
been able to perform. References to the Madras meeting of 
December 1939 have been frequent and there have been many 
tokens of recognition of the reality of a universal fellowship 
within the missionary enterprise. 

German missions have, so far as is known, continued their 
home activities, raising money and publishing literature. A plan 
for the release of certain German resources in a neutral country 
of the east to relieve the financial situation of the German mis- 
sionaries proved impossible to carry through, and the succour of 
these missions, along with that of the other stranded continental 
missions, became a claim upon the Christian generosity of the 
rest of the missionary world. 

FINLAND.—The invasion of Finland by Soviet Russia at the 
end of 1939 caused the Finnish missions (in India, China and 
Africa) to be wholly cut off from their Finnish base, and immedi- 
ately steps were taken in the adjacent Scandinavian countries 
to aid them. Funds were opened in Great Britain, in South 
Africa as well as in the United States, and the Finnish missions 
have been secured for the year 1940 and for some part of 1941. 
Finnish church leaders have expressed keen appreciation of the 
love and fellowship of their Christian brethren throughout the 
world. 

DENMARK.—Cut off from their work in India, Syria, Arabia 
and Manchuria, the Danish churches have in no way faltered 
in their missionary giving. Danish church leaders have been 
surprised at the large sums contributed, which could only be 
deposited in banks to await the relaxation of exchange restric- 
tions. Support came also from Danish Christians as far away as 
Buenos Aires. 

Norway.—Here, too, missionary periodicals show that the 
cultivation of missionary interest has continued unabated. The 
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Norwegians are at work in China, India, Madagascar and Africa 
and from all these fields the home bodies are completely cut off. 

SweEDEN.—As the only Scandinavian country which has 
escaped direct involvement in the war, Sweden recognized her 
obligation to those of her neighbours who were in special need, 
and her services both to Finnish and to German missions have 
been notable. Swedish Christians gave Kr 100,000 to Finnish 
missions and sought to reach an average of Kr 1000 for each 
stranded missionary. The Church of Sweden mission helped 
the Leipzig mission in India, and another Swedish mission stood 
ready to assist German missions in Tanganyika. To her own 
missions Sweden was able to send regular supplies of funds after 
a period of restriction. 

HoLLanp.—During the earlier phase of the war action was 
taken by the Dutch government which made possible the 
financial support of the Rhenish missions in the Indies out of 
German funds. The overrunning of Holland ended this phase, 
and one of the earliest actions taken by the Netherlands govern- 
ment of the Indies was to intern all German nationals, including 
missionaries. It is believed that by way of reprisal certain 
prominent Dutchmen with colonial connexions were arrested in 
Holland by the German authorities. Dutch supporters seem 
actually to have increased their missionary giving, although none 
of the funds can now be sent abroad. By July 1940 the amount 
raised was F]. 270,000 as against a figure of Fl. 266,000 by the 
same month of 1939. A large-scale campaign was planned for 
the autumn with the double purpose of keeping missionary 
interest alive and of raising funds which would be needed as 
soon as connexions with the Indies can be restored. The Re- 
formed Church held missionary conferences in September and 
October. Professor Kraemer and Dr Brouwer (missions director) 
have spoken on the radio to the Netherlands Indies, encourag- 
ing the people and emphasizing the unity of the Christians of 
Holland with those of the Indies. 

BeLciuM.—The small missionary community of Protestant 
Belgium is only a part of the Belgian service to missions, for the 
Belgian Congo has for many years been the scene of important 
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missionary work, and M. Henri Anet, the liaison agent for these 
missions with the Belgian government, has performed services 
very widely recognized. He has been able to make his way to 
Switzerland and to maintain touch also with the Belgian 
authorities, so that in circumstances of much difficulty he may 
continue to serve the cause. 

FRANCE.—The stringency of the French mobilization laws 
involved in military service half of the four hundred Protestant 
pastors and fifty out of ninety-eight missionaries. In spite of 
this fact and of the evacuation of the strongly Protestant frontier 
region of Alsace-Lorraine, the missionary giving was remark- 
able. A deficit of Frs 1,000,000 at the end of the financial year 
(two millions had been the anticipated figure) had actually been 
reduced by May to Frs 500,000. Up to the moment when the 
invaders were approaching Paris, the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society was receiving tokens of the fidelity and faith of its 
supporters. No more eloquent proof could be shown of the 
spirit of the mission. With the occupation of part of France by 
Germany and the establishment of the Vichy government all 
was changed. The director, M. Couve, remained in Paris, and 
was there when our most recent information arrived. The 
treasury is in southern France. The officers of the Paris society 
are in touch with the work in French West Africa, but probably 
not with other fields. The London and Scottish committees, 
which are auxiliaries concerned with the support of the Barotse- 
land and Basutoland missions, are seeking in co-operation to do 
all that is possible for the missions of the society. The American 
Presbyterian mission has already sent help in food and supplies 
to the Paris mission in the Cameroons and Gabon, to which it is 
neighbour. From American and Australian sources other mis- 
sions of the society—in the French African territories, Madagas- 
car and the Pacific—are being supported. Needless to say, in the 
French as in other stranded continental missions, much personal 
hardship is being cheerfully undergone by the missionaries 
themselves, and families are living at what is very near the 
starvation limit. 

SWITZERLAND.—Like Sweden, Switzerland has been able to 
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maintain touch with its missions, and both the Swiss Mission in 
South Africa and the Basel mission have maintained their work 
wonderfully in the face of very great economic difficulties. The 
Basel mission, although now purely a Swiss concern, with Swiss 
officers and committee, has maintained so far as possible the 
whole staff of missionaries, of whom a majority were German. 
The difficulties to be faced in this connexion were none the less 
real because they were of an impalpable kind. There were Swiss 
anxious to go to the different fields and to relieve the strain upon 
the very small number of Swiss upon whom now a new burden 
of responsibility was inevitably laid, but the all too small funds 
available were of necessity earmarked for the support of the 
existing German staff. The supporters of the Basel mission in 
Germany undertook the support of the German pensioners of the 
mission, but all the rest of the financial charges fell upon the 
Swiss. It is therefore intelligible that the internment of the 
German missionaries of the Basel mission in India, West Africa 
and Dutch Borneo, while deplored in the interests of the work, 
lessened the gravity of the problem to be faced by the Swiss. 

The Swiss mission has its own very great difficulties in 
Portuguese Africa, its missionaries being excluded from 
Mozambique. The French Swiss have given generous help to 
the Paris mission in its extreme need, and were aiming at raising 
over a million (French) francs for their assistance. 

In Inp1A, when war was declared, German missionaries were 
interned for about two months. In November the government 
of India declared its readiness to release on parole all mission- 
aries (and others) whose loyalty to the government of the country 
was above suspicion (see p. 105). Each case was to be investi- 
gated by a small commission of enquiry, presided over by 
Sir Malcolm Darling, and it was laid down that if nothing 
emerged in the enquiry to the detriment of the missionary he 
would be allowed to return to his post without further delay. 
The policy was acted upon so fully that out of thirty-eight 
Protestant missionaries interned, first of all fourteen, and then a 
total of thirty-six were released. The government of India further 
considered favourably the repatriation of missionaries who on 
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health or other grounds ought to return to Europe, and this 
attitude was maintained, although it was fully understood that 
any pledge made by the missionaries in India could not be 
expected to bind them on return to Germany. 

With the invasion of Norway and Denmark steps were taken 
by the National Christian Council of India (which deserves the 
highest praise for its negotiations with the government of 
India) to secure the government’s assurance that missionaries 
of these and other countries in Europe occupied by Germany 
would not receive any different treatment from that which they 
normally received as aliens. A special fund was raised by the 
National Christian Council on behalf of the large Danish 
Missionary Society which was in dire need. A sum of Rs 10,000 
was aimed at, and this sum was more than reached within India, 
apart from monies contributed from other countries to the 
Council’s fund. Later, a war emergency fund was launched 
by the Council, ‘to give temporary relief to those missions and 
churches and their institutions whose usual sources of supply 
are cut off or diminished . . . and to maintain those pieces of 
work whose continuance is of first-class importance to the 
whole Christian movement.’ 

With the European war developments of May and June, 
the attitude of the government of India with regard to mission- 
aries of enemy nationality became more severe. The main 
features of its policy as intimated to the National Christian 
Council were as follows: (a) a continued desire that missionary 
work should not suffer beyond what could be avoided; (b) a 
statement that stringent restrictions were determined purely by 
war exigencies and particularly by the entry of Italy into the 
war, which entailed the internment of Italian Roman Catholic 
missionaries as well as German; (c) no further restrictions were 
to be imposed on missionaries of other continental nations; 
(d) there would be no confiscation of mission property, but the 
principle of trust would be observed. Under this new policy 
the German men missionaries who were under definite suspicion 
(a very small number) would be interned at Ahmednagar and 
all others, including women and children, would be sent to 
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special parole centres, the government of India providing main- 
tenance allowances. The National Christian Council has done 
all in its power to urge the special consideration of particular 
‘ points, such as missionaries not proposing to return to Germany, 
indispensability in the work or personal conviction on church 
questions. It is understood that release may still be considered, 
and that repatriation is also favoured, though limited by the 
problems of transport. 

The position of the continental missions in India may be 
briefly summarized as follows. The Gossner Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, which became autonomous after the last war, 
is cared for by the World Convention of Lutheran Churches 
whose gifts to this and other Lutheran missions have been 
administered through the Federation of Lutheran Churches in 
India. The same is true of the Schleswig-Holstein mission where 
the American Evangelical Lutheran mission has accepted a 
special responsibility. In the case of the Leipzig mission the 
Church of Sweden undertook responsibility at the outbreak of 
the war and still continues to help to a large extent, though 
subsidies are also given from the Lutheran Federation. The 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church related to both the Swedish 
and the Leipzig missions has been in considerable need, and has 
been helped by the National Christian Council fund. 

The Basel mission has been able to carry on its work in 
spite of the loss of its German missionaries. The administration 
is in the hands of three Swiss missionaries with the advisory 
help of Dr J. H. Maclean. 

The Danish Missionary Society has cut its missionaries’ 
salaries in half; help has been received from the Lutheran Federa- 
tion and the National Christian Council. The Baptist mission, 
with help from Canada, is supporting a Danish professor at 
Serampore College. The Danish Pathan mission on the North- 
West Frontier has been aided by the Punjab Christian Council 
and by the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has sup- 
ported a missionary. 

The Free Church of Finland mission on the Tibet 
border has been helped from America, Scandinavia, India and 
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the London Missionary Society, which has supported a 
missionary. 

The five Swedish missions expected to be able to meet their 
requirements for 1940. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern Churches was able to 
carry on its work through 1940, but like the Norwegian Free 
Evangelical mission is in considerable need for the future; the 
Church of Scotland mission has assumed support of one of its 
leading men. Help may be expected from Lutheran sources. 

While therefore owing to the rallying of help from many 
quarters these missions have been able, albeit with many limita- 
tions, to carry on their work through 1940, grave problems lie 
ahead in 1941. 

In Cura the German missions have been cut off from home 
supply, and the problem of aiding them as well as the Scandi- 
navian missions has been handled by the National Christian 
Council in close collaboration with the International Missionary 
Council and with the Lutheran authorities in America. The spirit 
of the missions is illustrated by the Schleswig-Holstein mission 
at Pakhoi, South China, where three missionaries, five Chinese 
preachers, two Chinese teachers and two Chinese Biblewomen, 
having made every possible reduction in expenditure, asked for a 
total monthly subsidy of $50 to keep them alive. The National 
Christian Council had raised in July for continental missions over 
$22,000 (Chinese currency) and had opened a general fund for 
their relief. Responsibility for fourteen missions was assumed by 
the American section of the Lutheran World Convention, and for 
the remainder (in which are included eleven continental groups 
associated with the China Inland Mission) help is being arranged 
from the International Missionary Council and other agencies. 

In Manchuria there is a notable example of a younger church 
rising to the occasion. The Danish Missionary Society was in 
the same straits as all other Danish societies, and in practically 
every district in which the mission was at work the Manchurian 
Lutheran Church took immediate responsibility for the salaries 
of all evangelistic workers. A Scottish missionary, reporting on 
this action, says that the cause of church independence has 
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been advanced by twenty-five years and that the splendid 
response made by the Lutheran Christians in the time of need 
of their Danish friends has made a deep impression upon the 
whole of the Christian forces in Manchuria. The Scottish 
mission hospital and medical college in Mukden have assumed 
support of the senior Danish doctor, and the Scottish afd Irish 
missions have assumed support of another Danish missionary. 

In JAPAN and the Pacific Islands mandated to her it appears 
that the Liebenzell mission of Germany, though in consider- 
able straits at the outbreak of war, is largely provided for. 
Money has been sent from the International Missionary Council 
and from Lutheran and Scandinavian sources. 

Of the larger mission fields it is probable that the NETHER- 
LANDS INDIEs has suffered most severely from the intensification 
of the European war. In our last Survey we recorded the 
troubles of the large Rhenish mission in Sumatra and adjoining 
islands. To these must now be added the crisis caused by the 
severance of connexions between Holland and the Indies. 
Further, with the internment measures referred to above, there 
was not only the financial problem to be faced but also the 
problem of man-power. 

An emergency missions board (Zendingsnoodbestuur) was 
formed to take action under the chairmanship of Professor 
J. M. J. Schepper, a professor in the College of Law and an 
ex-missions director. The two missions consuls, Graaf van 
Randwijck and Mr de Niet, are acting as deputy missions 
directors by agreement with the directors in Holland, and are 
respectively secretary and treasurer of the emergency board. 
The presence of an official representative of the central missions 
board of the Protestant Church of the Indies is much welcomed, 
as showing the determination of that Church, in spite of its 
very recent state connexion, to identify itself with the work of 
missions. The emergency board is concerned with no less than 
twelve missions, including the seven which belong to the ‘co- 
operating missions of Oegstgeest.’ The Reformed Churches 
(Zending van de Gereformeerde Kerken) have with the consent of 


the missions consuls made their own arrangements, and the 
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Christian and Missionary Alliance and the Protestant Church of 
the Netherlands Indies whose funds and organization are in the 
Indies are not directly affected by the crisis. 

The twelve bodies thus co-operating had before May roth, 
1940, one hundred and fifty-six European male missionaries in 
their service, of whom thirteen were on furlough or sick leave. 
Sixty-four Germans were interned (twenty-eight from Batak- 
land). Of the seventy-nine Dutchmen remaining, eleven accepted 
posts in educational work or in the Protestant Church of the 
Indies, and of the remaining sixty-eight, eight were transferred 
to Batakland, Nias or the Salatiga mission, the areas mainly 
affected by the internment of the Germans. 

There has been a drastic curtailment of expenditure, both 
by abandoning some lines of work and by imposing a 30 per cent 
cut on missionary salaries (already on a very low level). In 
normal times a monthly sum of Fl. 75,000 was received from 
abroad. It is now arranged that the most essential parts of the 
work shall be maintained at a cost of Fl. 45,000. Of this amount 
it is hoped that Fl. 20,000 can be raised in the Islands, and 
appeal has been made to America for a monthly aid of Fl. 25,000 
(about $13,250). 

Hitherto the Protestant Church of the Indies has contributed 
Fl. 2400 to its own mission. It is now asked for a contribution 
of 5 per cent of the income of each member. Information as to 
the success of this appeal is as yet only scanty, but it is plain 
that a very generous response is being made. The bearing of 
this upon the future of Christianity in the Netherlands Indies 
is obvious. Much of the educated Protestant membership has 
known and cared but little about the work of the missions, and 
the new emergency offers an opportunity for instruction in the 
facts of the work. 

The interests of the large field in the Netherlands East 
Indies must not cause us to forget the smaller field in the 
NETHERLANDS West Inp1Es, Dutch Guiana or Surinam, where 
for two centuries the Moravians have worked with great devotion. 
This work falls under the care of the Dutch Moravians of 
Zeist. There is a Creole Church among the former slave popula- 
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tion and mission work among the bush-negroes who in earlier 
years escaped from slavery and found refuge in inaccessible 
forests. It is not easy to develop self-support in the Church. 
There is also missionary and school work among the many 
imported British and Javanese Indians. From all this work also 
the financial support from Holland has been completely cut off— 
some $30,000 a year. 

In New Guinea in October 1939 eighteen of the members 
of the German Lutheran Neuendettelsau mission at Finsch- 
hafen were interned on the ground of their membership in the 
national socialist party. In May 1940 more missionaries were 
interned, including the superintendent and business manager of 
the mission. In June a further group was removed, and there 
are a total of thirty-two in internment, twenty-one ordained men, 
one doctor and ten laymen. Of these, twenty-nine were from the 
German missions and three German nationals from the American 
mission at Madang. Of twenty-seven ordained European mis- 
sionaries stationed in the Finschhafen area only seven were left, 
and they somewhat restricted in their movements. 

The Lutheran Church in Australia and the American 
Lutheran mission have both rendered service in every way 
possible to the mission in New Guinea and to the interned 
missionaries, but the blow to the work is not to be minimized, 
for the baptized Christian community under the charge of the 
German missions was between 45,000 and 50,000, and the 
village schools had 7000 pupils. 

Tue Near East.—The development of the war has affected 
mission work in the Near East, especially in Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria. In Ecypt the German missionaries were, at the out- 
break of the war, first of all confined to their homes, and then 
given the option of returning to Germany, which they all did. 
The Egyptian employees of the German mission were able to 
continue their work, and with the relaxation of restrictions the 
Germans would have been allowed to continue their work had 
they returned. The German Home for the Aged in Cairo 
remained open under the control of the Swedish minister; one 
German school and the Pastors’ Home were closed, but another 
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German school remained open. In PALEsting, full provision 
was made for the carrying on of the work after the outbreak of 
war by the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, acting in concert 
with the heads of the other churches. The Bishop in a letter 
said: 

The work of the German missions in the Holy Land has been regularized 
so that it can continue during the war, provided no untoward events take place, 
and that Palestine itself is not threatened. There are adequate workers to 
conduct the institutions and churches, though not a full staff, and provided 
funds are forthcoming the work will be carried on without serious reduction 
on pre-war conditions. 


This general state of affairs remained good for some months. 
Funds were obtained from abroad, chiefly from American 
Lutheran sources, for the support of the Syrian Orphanage, 
the Jerusalemsverein, and the work of the deaconesses at “Talitha 
Kumi.’ The Germans of the Carmel mission were interned for 
military reasons, but the school at Al Bassa was carried on. 
Care was given to Dutch, Norwegian and Danish missionaries 
stranded in Palestine and Syria, and the United Missionary 
Council of Syria and Palestine received with great pleasure a 
gift of {20 for the work of the Danish missions in Syria from 
the German Probst, the result of collections made among 
themselves by the deaconesses of the German hospital, and of 
collections taken since the beginning of the war. The Carmel 
mission continued to be maintained, largely on funds derived 
from Switzerland. 

In May all German missionaries were interned under 
military order. This involved the closing down of the Kaiser- 
werth Hospital, but the government took over charge of the 
Syrian Orphanage, and the boys and girls were distributed in 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and elsewhere. Arrangements were made 
for the carrying on of the work of the Church without the 
personal participation of the German missionaries. The Kaiser- 
werth deaconesses were able to open a small hospital in the 
Syrian Orphanage where the Germans were interned, but later 
all the Germans were evacuated from Jerusalem. A Dutch 


missionary is acting principal of the “Talitha Kumi’ with help 
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from an English woman missionary, and the Carmel mission 
school at Al Bassa was continued by a Palestinian teacher. 

In Syria the principal problem caused by the war related 
to the Danish mission in Nebk and the adjoining region which 
was cut off from its home resources. Funds were raised in 
Syria and Palestine, and generous help given by American 
Lutherans. A special appeal was made by the officers of the Near 
East Christian Council. The United Missionary Council of Syria 
and Palestine stated in June that the total work in Syria and 
the Lebanon was financially secure for the next six months. The 
Action Chrétienne was partly supported from Holland, but its 
work has continued. 

Arrica.—One of the largest German mission fields is that 
of Africa. On the Gotp Coast four Basel and two Bremen 
missionaries were interned and later transferred to England, 
whence ultimately they were transferred to internment camps 
in Canada and Australia. Wives and other German women 
missionaries were repatriated, while a Bremen missionary 
enjoying American citizenship was appointed by the Church of 
Scotland mission as one of its agents. German doctors and nurses 
carried on medical work at Agogo, but this was ultimately closed. 

In NIGERIA the small Danish mission which is connected 
with the Sudan United Mission met with severe difficulties 
when cut off from Danish resources, and in its distress met 
with the most moving evidence of sympathy from the African 
workers, who not only supported themselves but tried to help 
with the support of the Danes also. Help has more recently 
been given from both Britain and America. 

In the Cameroons the German staff of the Basel mission 
were left at liberty until the middle of 1940 when, with the 
intensification of the European war and the new difficulties 
connected with France, they were interned. 

In the BeLcian Conoco there are no German missions, but 
five continental missions—one Belgian, one Danish and three 
Norwegian—have all been in distress and have received some 
help from American sources. The Congo Protestant Council, 
recognizing the large burdens which rest upon the home 
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societies, especially in America, has itself endeavoured to raise 
local funds in aid of the stranded missions. The Governor- 
General of the Congo has agreed to grant loans to certain of the 
distressed societies. 

In ANGOLA stranded Finnish missionaries have received help 
both from local sources and from the United Church of Canada. 

In SoutH Arrica both German (Moravian, Rhenish, 
Hanover, Hermannsburg and Berlin) and Scandinavian (three 
Norwegian) missions were in distress, and in South West Africa 
the large Finnish mission in Ovamboland was in great need. 
The Christian Council of South Africa opened a public appeal 
for the Finnish mission, which produced over {g00, and funds 
have come also from America and Great Britain. The South 
African Council has since enlarged the scope of its appeal to 
cover all stranded continental missions. 

At the beginning of the war all German missionaries in the 
Union of South Africa and in South West Africa were left free, 
but early in 1940 sixteen were interned. The Christian Council 
of South Africa has concerned itself with relief, with matters 
connected with property and land where help was needed by 
the mission, and has urged the release of certain missionaries 
upon the South African government where the needs of the 
work seemed to demand it. The Council reports that the South 
African government has welcomed the co-operation. The 
president and secretary of the Christian Council have visited 
the internment camps. 

In TANGANYIKA ‘TERRITORY the Moravian, Berlin and 
Neukirchen missions were treated differently from the Bethel 
and Leipzig missions. In the case of the Moravians, all male 
missionaries were interned at the outbreak of war and later 
repatriated with their families. One young missionary was 
released, and the work supported by the Anglo-Danish branch 
of the mission. Since the invasion of Denmark these arrange- 
ments have become more difficult as the British Moravians 
have to carry the entire finance. In the inland stations of the 
Berlin mission, all male missionaries but one were interned and 
all later repatriated. Three German sisters remained at work 
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with ten ordained African pastors. The Native church has under- 
taken responsibilities as the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
East Africa, and there is good hope of the work being maintained 
in vigour. In the coast stations, four missionaries were interned 
and repatriated, and two left on the field. The London Missionary 
Society has contributed the support of one missionary. Of the 
Neukirchen mission all the male missionaries were repatriated; 
one sister remained with twenty African teachers. In this case 
Bishop Chambers of Central Tanganyika volunteered to main- 
tain the work of the mission, though with considerable strain 
to his resources. 

Of the Bethel mission only nine men were interned, leaving 
a considerable staff free to work on parole. Similarly of the 
Leipzig mission only twelve were interned, leaving the majority 
of the staff free to work on parole. Later, all women as well as 
men were removed. The Augustana Synod (American) was asked 
to supervise, with the help of one or two Germans, if they could 
be released. The large plantation possessed by this mission may, 
it is hoped, yield funds. 

The work of all the Lutheran societies in Tanganyika is 
being aided by substantial sums from the Lutheran Council in 
America which are being dispensed through the Augustana 
mission. This mission has co-operated closely with the Tangan- 
yika authorities. 

MapacGascar has presented a special problem since the 
collapse of France, and communications between the missions 
in Madagascar and the rest of the world are extremely difficult. 
The London Missionary Society has undertaken the support of 
a Paris missionary for one year, and help has been given also 
from America through the International Missionary Council and 
the World Lutheran Convention, and from the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain. The local churches have risen to the occasion, 
and much has been done to keep the work going and to relieve 
distress. 

NortH AMERICA.—What has been said already demon- 
strates the very large burden which has come to rest upon the 
shoulders of American Christians, and also the magnificently 
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generous spirit in which it has been accepted. The Foreign 
Missions Conference, held at Swarthmore in June, summed up 
the determination of the American missions to take their full 
share in the sustenance of the world-wide missionary effort, 
hitherto supported by the continental churches, in a series of 
memorable resolutions, from which we quote the following: 


That we do not permit the disastrous divisions of war to break the practical 
and spiritual fellowship between ourselves and any other Christian group 
around the world, no matter what its political alignment may be. . . . 


That we enter as we have not yet begun to do the fellowship of suffering 
by taking upon ourselves the relief of hunger, pain, isolation and helplessness 
of war’s victims in every land. . . . 


That in the face of widespread cynicism and spiritual despair . . . we 
reaffirm, publicly as Churches and privately as Christians, our belief in the 
sovereignty of God the Father of all men; our continued confidence that there 
must be in His world a just and righteous political order determinedly and 
obediently worked out by His children. . . . We see the importance of pre- 
paring our people by careful study, by continuous prayer, by preaching of 
the Word in season and out of season, for participation in whatever emerging 
world order we may be called upon to enter. . . . 


Of one hundred and sixty-six continental missions in differ- 
ent degrees of distress, fifty-four have been accepted as their 
special charge by the American section of the Lutheran World 
Convention, and no praise can be too high for the spirit in which 
the American Lutherans have faced their responsibility, which 
is virtually for the missionary work of the rest of the Lutheran 
world. The remaining one hundred and twelve missions look 
in the main to the International Missionary Council for help, 
and chiefly through the American office much help has been 
given. In June, Miss Gibson went to America to help the American 
office with her experience of continental missionary questions. 
The scale on which help is being given we may judge from the 
fact that up to the beginning of September 1940 the Lutherans 
had contributed $225,000 and were asking for $500,000 more; 
the Baptists had launched an appeal for $500,000, the Metho- 
dists for $130,000, the Presbyterians for a similar sum, and 
other churches in proportion. An example of the range of help 
may be taken from September 1940 when the International 
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Missionary Council sent from the New York office $20,000 
divided between twelve societies in Netherlands India, missions 
of the Paris Society in five regions, German and continental 
missions in China, missions in the Belgian Congo, the Basel 
mission, and Moravians in Surinam, Labrador and Africa. 

The month of October was chosen for a large appeal 
throughout the mass of the American denominations. Very 
wisely the relief has been organized in America on denomina- 
tional lines, and natural kinship between the American churches 
and certain of those on the continent has been used to the full, 
as between for instance the Reformed Church of the U.S.A. and 
the churches of Holland. At the same time there has been the 
closest interdenominational co-operation. It is hoped that a total 
of $1,500,000 for the year may be reached. 

In Canapa the churches united in an appeal in the month 
of October. The secretaries of the Canadian boards, in a united 
statement, urged that this appeal should not only help in 
meeting the great need of the continental missions but 
would have an inestimable value in deepening the missionary life and outlook 
of our own churches, and in place of lessening the contribution to our own work 
would materially increase it. We are faced with the choice of giving reality to 


the world-wide fellowship of the Christian Church or of allowing large sections 
of the younger churches to go unaided in their distress. 


Before the national appeal was made the women’s com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church contributed $4000 ‘in 
gratitude that we have the money to give.’ 

In GreaT BRITAIN the missionary societies have found their 
finances affected by the general stress of war economy, though 
for some of them the reduction in resources has been less than 
was expected. It will not be possible to envisage the full effects 
of war finance upon the British societies until the early months 
of 1941, when a full financial year under war conditions will 
have been experienced. In the autumn of 1940 most of the 
societies found their revenues larger than at a corresponding 
date in 1939, although it was fully recognized that that 
might be but little indication of what a full year would show. 
The holding of meetings and the dissemination of literature 
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have both been affected by war conditions, but there is much 
evidence of the continued devotion of the missionary con- 
stituency. This was reinforced by a letter addressed to Dr 
William Paton by Lord Halifax in which he said: 

I am myself quite clear that the support of foreign missionary work in time 
of war is an essential part of the Church’s witness. I should much regret if the 
responsibility which Christian people rightly feel towards the special needs 
and charities that press upon us in war time should lead them to desert this 
permanent and universal Christian obligation. Payments overseas which involve 
a loss of exchange are, of course, an increasing difficulty in these times, but, 
as you point out in your letter, by far the greatest part of British missionary 
work is carried on in countries whose currencies are linked with sterling. In 
other cases I understand that the Treasury will look at applications from well- 
recognized bodies for transfer for missionary work as sympathetically as they 
reasonably can, having regard to the circumstances as they exist from time 
to time. 

British support of the continental missions has been un- 
stinted in spite of the pressure upon Great Britain. At the end 
of 1939 a special broadcast appeal for Finnish missions produced 
£277. An appeal for the missions of Norway, Finland and 
Denmark was broadcast at the end of July and resulted in 
gifts amounting to £3392, and this sum is being distributed 
among the different missions of these three countries in col- 
laboration with the American office of the International Mission- 
ary Council. As we have recorded, a number of British societies 
have assumed additional responsibilities for continental missions, 
especially by supporting missionaries. In addition, practically all 
the societies have made cash grants to the continental missions 
fund. Considerable gifts have also been made to the Paris mission 
and over {500 has been contributed to German missions. 


CONCLUSION 


OF the many reflexions to which the study of this record may 
give rise there are three which stand out. 

The first is the impression of a vast work going steadily on. 

To those readers of the Survey who are well-nigh overwhelmed 
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by the continual press of concern with war affairs this may well 
be the chief and most lasting impression. Here we have seen, 
country by country, the vast extent and infinite variety of the 
work. We have seen again how it joins the peoples of the world 
in service. In the opportunities for advance which country after 
country offers we see that what has been achieved already is 
significant mainly because it is the harbinger of future and greater 
victories. 

The second impression is of a living Church. There are the 
authentic marks and notes of a living Christian fellowship, itself 
guided, judged and recreated by the Almighty Father; that the 
fellowship is often very small and weak does not detract from its 
worth and meaning. Moreover, the reality of the living Church 
is shown in another way, by the manifest inter-acting of Christians 
of all nations in a single realized fellowship. 

Last, there is another impression less obvious but perhaps 
more important than the others. The combination of a growing, 
living work of God in the world with a period of extreme financial 
stringency can only mean one thing. It is a call of God, in and 
through the events of time, to set first things first, to concentrate 
on that which is of the first order of value, and to be willing to 
see the fabric of organization radically changed, if only so can 
the necessary things be done. It is difficult, for example, to see 
how the cumbrous structure of our denominational missionary 
organization can meet the calls of advance and growth and also of 
financial difficulty without radical reconstruction. The Madras 
meeting gave invaluable help in stating policy and providing 
guidance on what is more and what less essential. ‘The movement 
for unity suggests that all over the world ‘the great Church 
awakes.’ It may be that God is calling us in the trials of these 
days to an intellectual effort and a spiritual abandonment out 
of which might come a fresh creative impulse throughout the 
Christian movement in the world. 

W. P. 
M. S. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH}! 


LEADING aarticle in The Times, on the four hundredth 

anniversary of the formal recognition of the Society of 
Jesus as a religious Order, pointed out that the virtues of the 
Jesuits—‘discipline, specialized training, absolute obedience and 
unquestioning devotion to a system of doctrines held in common . 
by the whole body’—are the core of the system on which the 
fascist, falangist and national-socialist armies have been built, 
and the world sees to-day what an evil thing such a force can be 
when ruthlessly used for evil ends. The writer went on to say: 
‘But the dedication—Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam—makes all the 
difference.’ 

Figures published for the twenty years from 1918 to 1938 
show an annual increase of Jesuit missionaries from 1662 to 
3633, of whom nearly three hundred are members of the coloured 
races. A Chinese Jesuit, for example, has recently sailed to Cuba 
for work among the immigrants from South China. The first 
eucharistic congress to be held in the Netherlands Indies took 
place at the close of 1939, in Java, to celebrate twenty-five years 
of Jesuit work there. 

In Europe the Roman Church has both gained ground and 
endured almost indescribable suffering and loss. In SPAIN all 
the ‘laicity’ laws of the Republic have been abolished, the 
ecclesiastical budget has been restored and teaching of the 
catechism is obligatory in primary schools. Since teaching by 
members of religious Orders is again permitted many nuns are 
to be found among the increased number of women students 
who enrolled when Madrid University reopened after being 
closed for three years; and there has been a strengthening of 
the foreign missionary work of the Spanish Orders. A pontifical 
university has been inaugurated at Salamanca. On the other 


1 The Editors regret that it has been impossible to gain information about the work 
of the Roman Catholic Church from some of the sources formerly open to them; for 
example, the Fides Agency bulletins issued from the Vatican have been unobtainable 
since the entry of Italy into the war. This section is therefore less complete than they 
would desire. 
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hand, conditions in POLAND are appalling. The Polish Primate 
has presented two memoranda to the Pope, giving evidence of 
the persecution of Christians in the German-occupied area— 
priests have been tortured, murdered or removed to concentra- 
tion camps, churches have been closed, the bishop’s palace at 
Chelmo was sacked and looted and turned into an hotel, religious 
Orders are suppressed. In the Soviet-occupied area conditions 
seem to be little if any better; all religious Orders have been 
dissolved and religious teaching is forbidden. It is admitted that 
a number of Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy 
‘had to be shot,’ since they were opposed to Soviet rule. 

From GERMANY itself information is scanty, but it is known 
that the police lay a heavy and repressive hand on many 
activities of the Church. In contrast, many German Roman 
Catholic missionaries working in territories under the rule of 
the western powers have been released from internment on 
parole and allowed to go back to their stations and work. 

In FRANCE the missionary priests, together with all others, 
were called to the colours at the outbreak of war. A number of 
these were subsequently permitted to return to their work, 
but the future staffing of the missions is jeopardized by the 
enlistment of students. Most of the seminarists and missionary 
students in training are at the front. The effects are likely to 
be greatest in the French West African missions. 

Two great French Catholics, friends of missions, have died 
during the period under review: Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop 
of Paris, and (at the end of 1939) M. Georges Goyau, a great 
student and prolific writer about missions. 

One of the countries where the Roman Church is growing 
rapidly is JAPAN; monasteries and seminaries are multiplying 
and much thought and care is being given to Christian literature. 
An exhibit of all Roman Catholic literature published in Japan 
since the country was reopened to missions has been arranged 
in the Catholic university of Tokyo. A number of the religious 
Orders—Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, Salesians and others 
—conduct publishing centres. It has been alleged that the 
growth of the Church in Japan is partly traceable to political 
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causes—on the one hand the recent rapprochement between 
Italy and Japan, and on the other political dislike of America 
and Great Britain, which is leading a thin stream of non-Roman 
Japanese Christian youth into the Roman Church. 

The most outstanding action of the Roman Catholic Church 
in CHINA during the period under review was the publication 
on December 8th, 1939, by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, of An instruction regarding certain ceremonies and 
the oath on Chinese rites. The Instruction was concerned with 
ceremonies performed in honour of Confucius, and brought 
the declared policy of the Church into line with that regarding 
Christian attendance at Shinto shrines. It states that ‘it is not 
to be considered illicit’ to place in Roman Catholic schools a 
likeness of Confucius, or a tablet inscribed with his name, or 
to bow before it; and ‘it is to be tolerated’ that attendance at 
and passive participation in public Confucian ceremonies should 
take place. Bowing ‘and other signs of civil respect’ before the 
dead, or their images, or a tablet inscribed with their names, 
‘are also to be considered licit and proper.’ In all this there is 
the proviso that the intention of the Christian should be ‘solely 
for the purpose of promoting and expressing the honour due 
to a great man and proper regard for tradition.’ 

The Oath on Chinese Rites, first demanded of all priests 
in China by Pope Benedict XIV in 1742, has been required 
ever since as an essential preliminary to their service. The 
Instruction declares that it is not now ‘entirely consonant with 
recent norms’ laid down by the Sacred Congregation, and, 
together with the old controversies about the Rites which gave 
rise to it, has become obsolete and is to be dispensed with. 

The increase in conversions during the last three years of 
war has been greater than in the previous six or eight years. 
This is due in part to the multiplication of contacts with the 
people in the refugee camps and other war relief work, in part, 
too, to the work of Catholic Action. Statistics for the years 
1929-39, published in 1940, show the growth of the Church in 
China from 2,486,841 to 3,182,950, and a remarkable increase in 
the number of Chinese in the religious Orders. 
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Among new developments may be mentioned the extension 
of medical services, especially eye-work in Honan, the new 
three-volume translation of Christian’s Life of Christ and the 
launching of a monthly and a quarterly periodical by Peking 
Catholic University, the university’s beginning of social service 
among the city’s poor, the growing work of the Chinese School 
of Christian Art in Peking, and successful summer itinerary 
viliage work in Hunan. Five priests of the Steyl mission, three 
Germans and two Dutch, were arrested in Sinkiang early in 
the year and taken to an unknown destination. It is supposed 
that they have been murdered by the authorities at Russian 
instigation. 

The Portuguese government has placed all the hospitals in 
Macao under the management or the superintendence of nuns. 

The Roman Church in INp1A shows a steady ‘indigenization’ 
of its hierarchy and clergy. There are now three Indian! arch- 
bishops, eleven bishops and three thousand priests, and of the 
nine thousand nuns six thousand are Indians. The seventh 
National Catholic Congress of India, held in Madras at the close 
of 1939, emphasized the responsibility of Indians, and especially 
of the laity, for carrying on the missionary work of the Church 
among their own people. 

As among the non-Roman missions, so the Roman missions 
are finding group movements to Christianity among the un- 
touchables in Assam, Chota Nagpur, the Telugu country, 
Travancore and the Central Provinces. The accessions to the 
Roman Church continue from among the Syrian Christians 
of Travancore. Two new dioceses have been created, those of 
Lucknow and Bangalore. 

The immense value of Christian standards in medicine and 
the press has recently been emphasized by the foundation of a 
Bombay branch of St Luke’s Guild of Catholic Doctors (started 
in England in 1910), and at the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Alwaye Seminary Literary Association. 

There is an increasing interest in the Indian missions of 
the Church among Roman Catholics of the United States, and 


1 The word ‘Indian’ includes many of mixed race, e.g., the Goanese. 
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a number of missionaries have recently reached India from 
American missionary religious Orders. 

Italian as well as German Roman Catholic missionaries 
have now been interned in India. 

A schism in Ceylon, dating from the early nineteenth 
century, has been healed. A small local group broke away and 
became a Goan schismatic sect when Ceylon was detached 
from the Cochin ecclesiastical jurisdiction and placed directly 
under the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. The sect 
retained possession of some of the oldest churches in Ceylon, 
the last of which has now been ceded. 

In Arrica there is still striking progress to report from 
Congo. In the year June 1938 to June 1939 the number of 
Roman Catholics increased from 1,961,839 to 2,146,925. There 
has been a rapid development of Catholic Action throughout 
the territory, and in most centres leagues exist for men, women 
and young people. Further ordinations of African priests have 
taken place. A useful comparative study of Bantu dialects has 
been made by a Belgian Jesuit, who is now at work at Elizabeth- 
ville on a unification of the dialects. 

In Nigeria a noviciate for African girls has been opened at 
Calabar, and the first Handmaids of the Holy Child took their 
vows at Ifaho in April. 

In all the African missions of French and German religious 
Orders some anxiety is felt about personnel in the future. The 
Germans in British territory are allowed to continue their work, 
on parole, and some of the French priests in West Africa have 
been released from war service to return to their stations. But 
new recruits, either French or German, are not forthcoming. 

A new step forward of considerable interest in South Africa 
was taken when the first priest from among the coloured people 
(i.e. those of mixed black and white race) was ordained in 
October 1939. This was followed in 1940 by the founding of 
a new religious community for coloured women—the Congre- 
gation of Our Lady of Sorrows, affiliated to the Holy Cross 
sisters—and the professing of two coloured nuns. Work among 
this community has been greatly stimulated. 
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The rebuilding of Kimberley Cathedral has begun (it had 
been burnt down in December .1938) and a large new church 
for the Natives of Ovamboland has been completed. 

The flourishing Native seminary of the Oblate missionaries 
in their oldest station in Basutoland, Roma, started the Roma 
College Review in January 1940. The Review contains articles on 
educational, social and economic questions by the ablest Roman 
Catholic writers in South Africa. 

The first Malagasy bishop, who had been consecrated in 
Rome in October 1939, arrived in Mapacascar in early January 
and was given a great reception. He is Vicar Apostolic of 
Miarinazivo and has six Malagasy priests working with him. 

Education and medical work have continued to be carried 
on among the Copts of Upper Ecypt by the Franciscan Orders 
which have since the Middle Ages been engaged in winning 
the Copts to communion with Rome. The Coptic Uniat Church 
is governed to-day by its own hierarchy. 

In our last Survey mention was made of the settlements 
which were being organized in LaTIN AMERICA among the 
Chalupi Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco. In Venezuela plans 
have been worked out for a similar centre, where it is proposed 
to build houses, hospitals and schools and to organize pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies. 

The repercussions of the Spanish war are being felt in the 
PaciFic, where the Church in the Philippine Islands has suffered 
from a scarcity of priests, due to the loss of the Spanish clergy. 
Large numbers of Roman Catholic Filipinos have been deprived 
of pastoral care, and their children have lacked religious in- 
struction. A writer in Catholic Missions (New York) in August 
described the situation as ‘a spiritual tragedy.’ 

A new station and a new girls’ school have been opened in 
the Fiji Islands. 

A number of references to new publications have been 
made above. We close this Survey with news of the first Eskimo 
newspaper, launched at Stanton by an Oblate of Mary 
Immaculate. 

M. M. U. 
9 
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CO-OPERATION IN WEST CHINA 
_ By RONALD REES 


‘THE movement of people during the last three years in 

China has been described as the greatest migration in 
history. Observers believe that fifty millions out of a nation of 
four hundred and fifty million people have been displaced by the 
war, though the majority did not travel far. Every province has 
been affected, but changes have nowhere been so dramatic as in 
the west. 

For the benefit of readers unfamiliar with the country, one 
or two significant facts may be pointed out. If you divided 
China roughly into two halves by a line from north to south, 
and then drew a line again from west to east (along the Yangtze 
river) you would have four approximately equal quarters. The 
north-east quarter has been deeply penetrated by the invader 
though not completely occupied. It is mostly a great plain with 
a railway system and waterways that assist a modern army. The 
south-east quarter has had nearly all its ports blockaded and the 
southern coast areas round Canton and Nanking have been 
occupied. But the territory inland from the coast, where the 
mountains begin, is free from foreign control and under the 
national government of China. The north-west and south-west 
quarters of our map are free from all outside control and subject 
only to bombing raids which kill people but settle nothing. 

It is these two western quarters (half the country) that form 
the stronghold of free China. Great barriers of mountains protect 
these provinces. Yunnan province lies six thousand feet above 
the sea. The whole south-west up to the Burma border is a 
succession of ridges and peaks often well over ten thousand feet 
in altitude. Kweiyang stands at three thousand five hundred feet. 
Szechwan is an immense, fertile plain lying, as it were, in a great 
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bowl. Invading armies could not come over the high rim of the 
bowl except where the Yangtze escapes through the gorges. The 
permanent population of these nine western provinces, from 
Kansu to Yunnan, is a hundred million. Half this population 
live in Szechwan, fifty-three million people, more than the 
population of the British Isles. Six of the provinces have a 
population larger than Australia. Kweichow has about the same 
as Canada. The combined population of a hundred million is 
equal to that of the United States only a few years ago and exceeds 
the whole Japanese Empire. To those who believe that every soul 
is equally precious in the eyes of God, the sheer weight of 
numbers must bring its challenge, the challenge of an unfinished 
evangelistic task. 

And then, three years ago, the storm burst over North China 
and in Shanghai. We are now making a more careful study of 
the migration that has brought so many people to the western 
provinces. The National Christian Council and the Nanking 
Theological Seminary have jointly undertaken a survey of new 
conditions in all parts of China, with a special concern for the 
effects of the war on the future leadership of the churches. 
The first region surveyed was West China. Dr Robin Chen and 
Dr Carleton Lacy were there in April and May of last year. 
Their section of the larger report will shortly be obtainable. 

No comprehensive statistics are available, nor are they likely 
to be, because no public authority or private agency has had 
time or money to collect them and revise them every week. 
What has happened is this: Where war came—in North, East or 
South China—the population was uprooted. The poorer classes 
for the most part went a few miles away, usually to the country- 
side, and returned when the first fury of the storm had passed. 
Middle-class families, government, professional and business 
men went the farthest distances and it is they who have found 
their way to the western provinces. One stream from North 


1 Among recent books dealing with the effects of the war are: Christians in Action, 
a symposium by seven writers. Longmans Green. 2s. 6d. China Rediscovers Her West, 
a symposium edited by Dr Wu Yi-fang and Dr Frank Price. New York: Friendship 
Press. 60 cents. and $1.00. Dangerous Opportunity, by E. H. Ballou. New York: Friendship 
Press. 60 cents. and $1.00. 
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China went to the north-west. Another from Shanghai, Nanking, 
Hankow and the Yangtze valley went up the river to Szechwan 
and down through Hunan to the south-west. South China 
refugees went also to the south-west. Some of the local population 
among whom they settled down moved out of their own western 
cities, hastened by bombing raids, leaving the immigrants to 
rent their houses. The national government of China established 
itself in Chungking up the river in Szechwan. From that strategic 
centre have radiated new policies for developing business, 
industry, transport, agriculture, education and public health. 
Some forty government colleges and dozens of middle schools 
migrated from east to west with their staff and students running 
to tens of thousands. The immigrants must not be thought of, 
therefore, as refugees who are poor and unemployed. On the 
contrary, here at work in the western provinces we find officials, 
politicians, engineers, business men, doctors, teachers and 
students, writers, actors, musicians, who with their families 
have settled down in free China ‘for the duration,’ the greater 
part of the leadership of the nation (actual and potential), carry- 
ing on China’s twofold policy—resistance and reconstruction. 

In this revolutionary situation the churches and missions 
could not go on as if nothing were happening. Those already on 
the spot rose to the occasion magnificently. Those in other parts 
of China and leaders of the churches in Britain and America felt 
that the new situation concerned the whole church oecumenical. 
It was an opportunity and a call to succour the immigrants who 
had come in and to reach more of the hundred million people who 
live there all the time. Both groups of people are far more 
responsive than they have ever been before. It is an evangelistic 
challenge such as has confronted no previous generation in 
China, which had to be accepted, if possible without diverting 
effort from the different but almost overwhelming need of 
occupied areas. 

Much is being accomplished by spontaneous action of 
churches and groups of workers and what the National Christian 
Council is attempting by co-operative work is only a beginning. 
It is all too easy to confuse paper plans with actual achievements. 


(Cd PR i i a nag ain Ae cae 
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But it may serve a useful purpose to record quite briefly the aims 
we have in view and some of the difficulties we have already had 
to encounter. 

It was in November 1939 that a representative group of men 
and women met in Shanghai to consider what should be done. 
They were representatives of big church denominations, mission 
boards and Christian organizations, accustomed to visit every 
part of China and entrusted with administrative responsibilities 
for work that included the western provinces. Shanghai, though 
an object of amusing and good-tempered suspicion on the 
part of rival centres in the south and west, still maintains its 
position as a general headquarters, analogous to London or 
New York, in which both foreigners and Chinese are free to 
come and go and to carry on their Christian administrative work. 
(I write in July 1940 and hope and believe these words will 
stand when they come to be read later.) This meeting for con- 
sultation, which was repeated the following week, had before it 
many examples of co-operation already being practised in West 
China, and statements were made on behalf of the churches and 
missions showing their present position and future plans. It was 
clear, however, that there was not any comprehensive plan 
adequate to meet the needs of the hour. There was indeed one 
provincial council in Szechwan, but no body existed either in 
West China or anywhere else which was concerned with the 
needs of the western provinces as a whole and their relation 
to the rest of China. 

This meeting also had before it resolutions showing the keen 
interest of mission boards in London and New York. In June 
1939 the Foreign Missions Conference of North America at its 
Swarthmore meeting went on record as follows: 

Co-operation in West China.—We recommend that the boards at work in 
China call upon the missions in consultation with the Chinese churches to work 
out plans whereby the challenging situation in West China, fraught with such 
great need and opportunity, can be served more adequately by the Christian 
Church. As a means to this end, the Committee on East Asia is asked to frame 
a request to the National Christian Council of China to take the lead in surveying 
the needs in South-West China and in drawing the churches and missions into 
united, co-operative or individual service as may seem best. It is further recom- 
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mended that the boards be urged to make available in the best manner possible 
the funds and personnel that may be at their disposal. 


The Far East Committee of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies also took action in July 1939, as follows : 


The Committee expressed its deep interest in the efforts already made by the 
National Christian Council of China to bring together representatives of church 
bodies who were interested in the fresh developments in the Christian Church 
in the west and south-west of China owing to the arrival of large bodies of 
refugees of all kinds from the east. The Committee hoped that these new 
church enterprises would be carried through in accordance with the recognized 
principles of church comity and that they would be securely rooted in the 
Chinese Church. 

The Committee urged the National Christian Council of China to continue 
its study of the new conditions in the south-west with a view to discovering 
what areas of service and opportunity are not covered by Christian forces at 
present, what fresh resources are urgently needed, and how they can best be 
secured. It further invited the National Christian Council to bring together 
representatives of the churches and societies concerned to consider what 
co-operative steps could be taken immediately to meet these special needs, by 
the most effective use of available resources, both Chinese and foreign, by 
negotiating the transfer of workers suited to these new conditions, and by seeking 
new methods of effective advance as well as fresh resources in personnel and 
equipment. 

The Committee would welcome periodic and authoritative reports from the 
National Christian Council and its regional agencies as to the developing 
situation in order that the Home Church may be fully informed of the immense 
opportunities in the west and south-west of China and be encouraged to give 


its whole-hearted backing to the Chinese Church in these days of advance and 
reconstruction. 


Both these resolutions had followed the Madras meeting of 
the International Missionary Council with its emphasis upon 
closer co-operation, joint planning and action.? We meant to take 
the Madras meeting seriously. The actions quoted above were 
an encouragement and even an invitation to produce concrete 
proposals as to how the mission boards at home could render help. 

A small investigating group was appointed. Its report was 
brought to members of the earlier meetings for consultation and 
then to the Ad Interim (acting for the Executive) Committee of 

1 Putting Madras into Action, p. 57. 
2 See W. Paton: Looking Forward from Tambaram, in this Review, October 1939. 
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the National Christian Council on January 23rd, 1940, where it 
was received, amended and endorsed. In this report it was 
recognized that there were active churches and Christian organi- 
zations at work in the western provinces and that their initiative 
must be secured. Another question dealt with was that of comity 
and a good understanding between churches and missions ex- 
panding their work or entering new fields in the west. A third 
subject was, of course, the actual work that we should attempt by 
co-operation, in the field of evangelism, student work, rural 
work and co-operatives, training for the ministry and for lay 
service, Christian education, medical work and literature. The 
Committee took the following decisions: 

First, the initiative of those already at work in the western 
provinces was to be secured by correspondence, visitation and 
consultation with delegates who might come to Shanghai for 
official meetings of their churches. Some such delegates came in 
December to a meeting of the House of Bishops of the Sheng 
Kung Hui and to a gathering of Y.W.C.A. secretaries. In 
January and February others came to the Church of Christ 
General Council, to the China Inland Mission Council and to 
the Hsun Tao Kung Hui (English Methodist) Assembly. In 
February a group of men connected with administrative work in 
the Church of Christ visited West China: Dr A. R. Kepler and 
Dr H. H. Tsui, the Rev. A. Baxter and the Rev. Frank Short. 
Others more or less closely connected with the common pur- 
pose we had in view who travelled west were: Mr L. D. Cio 
of the Christian Literature Society, Messrs S. C. Loung and 
Kiang Wen-han of the Y.M.C.A., Mr J. R. Sinton of the China 
Inland Mission, Bishop R. O. Hall and Bishop Y. Y. Tsu of the 
Sheng Kung Hui, Dr Lacy of the China Bible House and Dr 
E. E. Walline who accompanied Dr Ruland of the Presbyterian 
Mission Board. One of the resolutions of the National Christian 
Council in January was: a 


That all who visit West China holding official positions in their church or 
Christian organization be requested: First, on their travels to regard themselves 
not as independent workers, but as colleagues working as far as possible with a 
common understanding and common policy; and, Secondly, to report when they 
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return on conditions, emerging needs and policies of their own organizations, 
bringing their valuable contribution into the common stock of co-operative 
work here in China. 


Though this has not worked out completely, there has been a far 
larger measure of mutual consultation than ever before, with 
leaders on the spot and between travellers as they went and 
returned. 

Three members of the National Christian Council staff are 
stationed in West China: Miss Nowlin, who is part-time secretary 
of the Szechwan Christian Council at Chengtu; Mr T. H. Sun 
and the Rev. J. C. Mathieson, who are in charge of the branch 
office which we have opened at Chungking recently. During 
this period five other members of our staff have visited the west: 
Miss T. C, Kuan has been spreading the gospel of the Christian 
home, trying to discover how to give further help to people on 
the spot; Dr Robin Chen went with Dr Lacy to undertake the 
survey referred to above and had a large number of interviews 
with local leaders; Mr George Wu has visited the four leading 
cities to assist local efforts to link alumni of Christian schools to 
the life of the Church; the general secretary Dr W. Y. Chen 
and I attended three regional conferences called to promote 
joint planning and action in Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechwan 
provinces. There have been provincial gatherings and a Christian 
Council for many years in Szechwan where there are the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the United Church of Canada, 
Anglicans, Baptists and Friends at work. But we were told this 
was the first time any such meeting had been called in Yunnan 
to consider the work of God in that province as a whole. We met 
with the warmest of welcomes in all three provinces. No attempt 
was made to put over a Shanghai-made programme. The 
National Christian Council, however, which has its head- 
quarters in Shanghai, was asked to do certain things, for 
example, in the field of Christian literaturejand of work among 
students. For this reason we had “created an instrument ‘in 
January, a consultative council for western provinces to function 
from the national end,"to assist local and provincial effort as 
might be required. 
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Secondly, we have tried to deal with questions of comity. 
A larger issue had been raised by Dr Warnshuis when he 
expressed the hope that we in China would not fall into the 
mistake made in America when every denomination tried to 
follow its own people to every place as they went west. In our 
discussions some have contended strongly for community or 
union churches. Others have felt that such churches become, in 
effect, independent local churches for which no larger com- 
munion is responsible. They may be necessary as a temporary 
expedient, as is the Grace Church in Chungking, doing excellent 
work on an interdenominational basis, in Methodist premises 
with an Episcopal minister. But what should be our long-range 
policy? There are some church bodies and sects which recognize 
no principles of comity and go where they please. In our report 
we agreed to recognize each other’s presence in any given field 
and avoid developments that would duplicate work; but it might 
not be duplication to have more than one church denomination 
in a large city or county town, if a different section or a different 
constituency or type of person is being reached for Christ. 

This has been happening in Kweiyang, provincial capital of 
Kweichow. Until two years ago the China Inland Mission was 
virtually the only mission in the whole province. When a stream 
of immigrants arrived in Kweiyang, including three colleges, 
the Sheng Kung Hui (Episcopal Church) opened work and was 
followed by the Church of Christ in China, under the leadership. 
of Dr C. Y. Cheng shortly before he died. These two churches 
draw their membership almost entirely from ‘down river 
people,’ as they are called. The China Inland Mission, which 
has worked primarily among the indigenous Kweichow Chinese, 
has shown a fine spirit, completely free from petty resentment at 
the coming of other churches into a province where it has 
pioneered for fifty years. This is all the more reason why these 
other churches, if they expand their work outside the provincial 
capital, should continue to show the utmost courtesy by frank 
consultation. 

In passing it might be noted that missionaries of the China 
Inland Mission did not feel free to attend our National Christian 
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Council regional conferences in West China, since that mission, 
after co-operating with the China Continuation Committee and 
then joining the National Christian Council as a member 
organization, withdrew in 1925 in days of political storm in 
China. But wherever we called on missionaries of the China 
Inland Mission we were met with the greatest friendliness. In 
Shanghai, early in our venture, I went to see the regional 
director for the western provinces, Mr J. R. Sinton, who has his 
office here at the headquarters of the China Inland Mission. 
While not a formal member, he has attended most of our meet- 
ings in Shanghai, keeping us informed of the policies of his 
mission and interesting himself in the work of other churches. 

In Yunnan province, during the National Christian Council 
conference at Kunming we looked at the map and asked what 
areas of real need were unoccupied. One such area was the 
industrial tin-mining region in south Yunnan. The conference 
said it would welcome the Church of Christ, not at work in the 
province as yet, in any effort it could make to open work in that 
industrial area. Another needy part of the field was along the 
Burma highway, round Tali and Hsichow. It lay between two 
churches to meet this need, the Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican) and 
the Hsun Tao Kung Hui (English Methodist). We did not 
attempt, I think wisely, to decide between them but asked them 
to consult with one another. This they have done, and instead of 
a hasty decision being imposed by others, the issues have been 
quietly faced and the decision accepted by those most concerned. 
The Sheng Kung Hui will take the responsibility for leadership 
in that field. This is how comity is working. 

But there is something negative about avoiding other people’s 
toes. Comity is not positive, full-blooded Christianity until it 
brings people together for union work, not just for the sake of 
being more efficient, important though that is when men and 
dollars are all too scarce, but for the sake of that ‘togetherness’ 
of members of the Body of Christ which is one of the authentic 
marks of our faith. By this shall all men know we are Christ’s 
disciples, if we love one another enough to forget a good deal 
of our proud denominational sovereignty and work shoulder to 
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shoulder in these terrific days that are so full of possibilities fos 
good or ill. 

And so we come to the third subject which was considered 
by the National Christian Council meetings in January, the 
possibilities of union work, new ventures in the field of co- 
operation. During our visit to the western provinces we found 
a number of union projects that were already being undertaken 
by local workers with the help of enterprising immigrants, Our 
own colleagues on the staff of the National Christian Council 
now resident in Szechwan have had a full share in this work. 
Further stimulus was given to some of these enterprises by the 
National Christian Council conferences and new ventures were 
begun. The fields of work now extend far out beyond educa- 
tional, medical and theological institutions. Evangelism in rural 
areas and in schools, the preparation of teaching material for 
religious education, work for the betterment of the home, 
rural co-operatives, short-term training schools of all kinds, 
new social and religious work among border tribes, efforts to link 
up alumni of Christian schools with the Church, these are only 
some of the projects that are engaging the attention of our 
colleagues in the west. Here I have space to notice only two 
important matters in which we have tried to help by action taken 
in Shanghai—Christian literature and student evangelism. 

There has been an acute shortage in West China of Bibles, 
Testaments and Christian books of all kinds. Famine conditions 
were illustrated by a story the Y.M.C.A. told us in Kweiyang 
that they were having to keep Bibles under lock and key for fear 
they would be stolen. In Szechwan province the multitude of 
students had practically no Christian books to buy and read. 
Workers in church, school and home were handicapped for the 
same reason. The main difficulty was congestion on the lines of 
transportation and the expense incurred by the long haul from 
Shanghai. The National Christian Council conference in 
Chengtu (Szechwan), last April, took action in this matter. 
The policy was twofold. First it was decided that more books 
must be printed locally. Dr Kepler and Mr Baxter a little earlier 


1 See the author’s article in The Chinese Recorder, July 1940. 
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had made a prompt offer of financial help to purchase additional 
presses for the Canadian Mission Press in Chengtu which would 
nearly double the output, though the cost of local paper has 
risen five hundred per cent and none other is obtainable. 
Secondly, it was urged that more books must be sent in from 
the coast and the National Christian Council was requested to 
take this up with the literature agencies in Shanghai. On my 
return in May, ahead of the general secretary, I presented this 
request to the National Christian Council committee. An 
appeal was sent to the International Missionary Council in 
New York for an emergency literature distribution fund. (At 
the moment of writing there has not been time to receive more 
than a friendly acknowledgment of our appeal.) In Chungking 
we had set up plans for a book depot on a union basis to handle 
incoming supplies, but the intense bombing raids through June 
as well as the lack of some assurance of financial assistance has 
held these plans in abeyance. The literature agencies in Shanghai 
have been somewhat slow to venture their cargoes forth on their 
own responsibility. Meanwhile the routes to inland China 
through Haiphong, Hongkong, Ningpo and Hankow have been 
closed, one by one. This illustrates the difficulties by which we 
are beset. But it shows also that the problem of literature for 
West China can only be handled through co-operative effort ona 
national, perhaps one might say on an oecumenical, scale. 

In student evangelism in government universities in West 
China the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have shown enterprise 
and made reports to us of isolated universities that had migrated 
to quiet places to escape from air-raids. In some of these centres 
of teeming student life there is no Christian Church. In others 
the Christian forces are inadequate for the task. At one time 
these government institutions were centres of anti-Christian 
thought and propaganda. Now they are open-minded. In many 
of them Christian students and professors have formed spon- 
taneous fellowships. In all of them there are unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for the sort of evangelistic work we have longed for. 
There in free China are assembled a large proportion of China’s 
future political, social and intellectual leaders, the hope of the 
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nation. They are also the hope of the Church if she expects, 
God willing, to capture the mind and soul of the nation. 

In January the National Christian Council recommended 
churches and missions to make use of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. as their agents in an effective Christian approach 
to these government students and asked the ‘Y’ leaders to 
formulate a policy and indicate what help would be needed in 
personnel and funds. This was done and concrete proposals 
were presented to the National Christian Council in June. Five 
important university centres in West China have been selected. 
Seven Chinese workers, well qualified men and women of 
experience, are to be placed in these centres. The total cost of 
salaries and maintenance of their work for a two-year period is 
estimated at less than U.S. $2000 or about £500. Some of these 
workers are already in sight and could be secured to begin work 
in September. Appeals for this modest sum are being made 
therefore with some urgency both to the chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and to the churches and missions 
that are working together as partners in the National Christian 
Council. It is a. new venture in co-operation which may 
strengthen the links between the Church and the ‘Y,’ to the 
advantage of both, as they dedicate themselves to the work of 
God among students. 

What we have attempted is only a beginning. Our hopes out- 
run our achievements. But it is a source of great encouragement 
to know that the interest and prayers of many far beyond the 
shores of China are evidence of the fellowship of the world-wide 
Christian Church and are veritable channels of the love and 
grace of God which will be made available for His Chinese 
people in their time of danger and opportunity. 

RONALD REES 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A GERMAN MISSIONARY STUDY 


SpmRITUAL REVOLUTION IN THE East. By WALTER FReYTAG, Ph.D., translated 
by L. M. Stacker. With a Foreword by Dr William Paton. London: 
United Society for Christian Literature. 7s. 6d. 1940. 


Bos book appeared two years ago in German and was noticed at 
length in the Review. Those of us who knew Dr Freytag were 
keenly anxious that the book should be made accessible to English- 
speaking missionaries, for it deals with the very questions which the 
Madras meeting showed to be vital to us all. In one long journey 
Dr Freytag studied the emerging Younger Churches in the Dutch East 
Indies, the mandated area of New Guinea, in South China and South 
India. His study claims to be an interpretation of observed facts. Naturally 
he has made some mistakes and some of them are due to the fact that his 
investigation was limited practically to the sphere of German missions. 
In our view, however, these mistakes never seriously affect his conclusions. 
German missionary thinking has been hampered by interruptions 
which during a number of years have occasionally cut it off from the facts 
on which it is based. It has, however, been more logical and more deeply 
rooted in theology than Anglo-Saxon thinking. We English-speaking 
missionaries need the help and stimulus of our German colleagues. We 
therefore gratefully acknowledge a debt to the United Society for Christian 
Literature which has bravely undertaken the task of publication. 

Dr Freytag’s main theme may be briefly and very inadequately sum- 
marized as follows. In the vast conflict of spiritual forces in the East 
caused by the modern impact of the West there is a profound disintegra- 
tion of the old, which the new tries to meet, partly by imitation and 
assimilation to Europe, partly by opposition and self-affirmation in the 
face of Europe. But neither syncretism nor secular religion nor nationalism 
can save the life of the nations. Can the Christianity of the Younger 
Churches do so? Dr Freytag gives no easy optimistic answer, for he sees 
how serious it is on the one hand for a church to depend on a foreign 
country, and on the other for it to be too closely associated with paganism, 
Yet in the light of the growing Younger Churches as he sees them he can 
answer his main question with a firm ‘yes.’ The kernel of the life of the 
143 
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Younger Churches is a community of those who have been challenged by 
an Absolute which is not of this world, namely the Word of God, and 
who in obedience to that challenge have begun a new life which draws its 
spiritual sustenance neither from the West nor from the ancient East but 
from the Gospel. When a church gives its obedience to the Word of God 
it becomes indigenous, as it were by instinct, selecting this and rejecting 
that from its ancient heritage, and yet it welcomes the spiritual help of the 
foreign church which can give it that which it cannot yet provide for 
itself. 
G. E. PHILLips 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 
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Cura Repiscovers Her West: A Symposium edited by Yr Fanc-Wu and 
Frank W. Price, with Foreword by Madame Chiang Kai-shek. New 
York: Friendship Press. $1. 1940. 

Dancerous Opportunity: The Christian Mission in China To-day. By 
Earze H. BaLiou. New York: Friendship Press. $1. 1940. 

On THE SHANTUNG FrontTigrR: A History of the Shantung Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. By JoHN J. HEEREN. Frontispiece. 
Maps. New York: Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. $2.50. 1940. 


I? is significant that half of the eighteen contributors to China Rediscovers 
Her West are Chinese—historians, geologists, politicians, education- 
alists and theologians. The other half are Americans and Canadians. Of the 
editors of this excellent symposium, one is an American, the Rev. F. W. 
Price, son of missionaries, and born in China; the other is Miss Wu, 
D.Sc., Principal of Ginling College (now evacuated from Nanking to 
Chengtu) and chairman of the National Christian Council of China. 

The symposium opens with a foreword by Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, written in her own warm yet logical way. Then the writers paint 
for us a picture of the new China being constructed on the plains of 
Szechwan and in the mountain cities of Yunnan. Through each article 
runs the theme of faith in Christ and His guiding. The second half of the 
book is called ‘Christianity in the New West,’ but one realizes that the 
first part has only been the Christian vision put into practice. As Dr 
T. C. Chao says: ‘Christian faith is not dead and fixed, but lives, grows 
‘and expresses itself in particular situations. . . . The present war has 
given opportunities to missionaries and to Chinese Christians to serve 
in the spirit of their Lord.’ 
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Mr Ballou’s arresting title, Dangerous Opportunity, is, he tells us, the 
Chinese version of our word ‘crisis.’ He begins with a balanced and 
succinct account of ‘The Impact of the Occident on China,’ from the 
days of Marco Polo to the fall of the Manchu Dynasty. Chapters follow 
on “The Emergence of the New Chinese Nation’ and “The Gathering of 
the War Clouds.’ The book ends with an apposite chapter on ‘Westward 
the Land is Bright,’ as he, too, tells hopefully of construction in free 
China. Woven into all this is the story of the growth of the Church, as 
she learned to organize and administer herself, and as she also learned to 
be missionary in her turn. From her ranks sprang the great educators, 
like Dr Chang Po-Lin who created Nankai University, and Dr James 
Yen who returned from working in the Chinese labour corps of the 
last war to found the mass education system. The Y.M.C.A. and its 
kindred Y.W.C.A. set themselves to combat some of the social and 
industrial evils attendant on the new China that was coming into being. 
It was the ideals of the Church of Christ which were the inspiration of 
them all, though not always acknowledged. 

English readers may be somewhat critical of references to ‘The Opium 
War,’ without mention of American participation in this foul trade or 
of the American acceptance of the fruits of that armed struggle. A note 
of American penitence in the matter of opium would not come amiss. 
Neither is there ever any mention of England’s atonement for that 
century-old sin: or do people really not know that, since 1913, not one 
ounce of opium has been sold to China from India, and that at great loss 
to the Indian revenue? One ventures to remind Mr Ballou of these 
facts since he has given the historical background with fairness and 
ability. 

If the flight of many of China’s intelligentsia and her Christian 
leaders to Western China reminds us of the Church of the Dispersal in 
the Acts of the Apostles, the story of one of the great centres whence 
they came is all the more appropriate in this time of change. Professor 
Heeren’s book, On the Shantung Front, gathers up the history of the work 
of the Presbyterian Mission of the U.S.A. in Shantung, 1861-1940. It 
is a monument of well-documented research, and at the same time has 
obviously been a labour of love. Here, too, we have historical backgrounds, 
and from earliest times, for Shantung stands in the dawn of Chinese 
history; down the ages to the Great Famine, the German and the Catholic 
impact, the Boxer martyrdoms, to the latest Japanese invasion. The 
detailed account of a Church which has played its part so conspicuously 
makes a contribution of lasting value to the annals of Christian missions. 
It brings to mind great problems, perplexities and controversies, most 


of which have been solved by patience and tolerance. 
10 ’ 
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When the missionary of to-day, often a pacifist, is inclined to criticize the 
methods of the pioneers, he or she should remember that when the Shantung 
Presbyterian Mission began its work, China had lost two wars which compelled 
her to accept the treaties; was in the throes of the T’ai P’ing Rebellion; decrepit 
Manchus, whom the foreigners had helped to save, were ruling a slowly dis- 
integrating empire; and that the United States, from where all the Presbyterians 
in Shantung had come, was in the grip of one of the world’s greatest civil wars. 


Great figures, great names—-Dr Nevius, Timothy Richard, C. W. 
Mateer, Hunter Corbett, Dr Williamson, and many others shine in the 
pages; their indomitable spirit and tremendous labours awe us into 
humility. Truly the Church of Christ in China has been founded upon 
the apostles and prophets. Nor has the race of saints and martyrs come 
to an end. 


DoroTHEA Hosiz 
TAUNTON 


NESTORIANS IN CHINA 


NESTORIANS IN CHINA. By A. C. Mou e. Illustrated. London: Luzac & Co. 
68. 1940. 


(ee a lecture given to the China Society, this monograph 

takes the form of an-addendum to the author’s invaluable Christians 
in China before the year 1550. The lecture was illustrated with lantern 
slides, and the book contains in its forty-three pages sixteen beautiful 
illustrations. One of these will be new, even to students of the subject, 


for they would have little chance of picking it out in the 1935-6 exhibition . 


of Chinese art, or in that exhibition’s catalogue. There it is listed as 
‘Drunken Orgy’; here it is reproduced as frontispiece because the drunkard 
‘is plausibly supposed to represent’ a Nestorian monk of the Yuan period. 
How unhappy a fact it is that so many of the relics of Christians under this 
dynasty should be to their discredit. 

The matter of the lecture is more in the nature of conversation about 
continued research than the presentation of conclusions. However, since 
Professor Moule’s authority is unequalled in this country, even his tenta- 
tive opinions are of value. He discusses the problem of the site of the 
Tablet’s discovery, and the contents of the five Tun-huang manuscripts. 
On these he has done more work since his book was published, but we 
still await full translation—and who could undertake that difficult task 
so well as he ? 

Passing from the T’ang relics to those of the Yuan, he mentions the 
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bronze crosses from the Ordos region. Professor Yetts, from the chair, 
threw doubts on their Christian origin, stressing their likeness to the 
Buddhist mandala. It is good to see that Professor Moule feels no need to 
doubt. Strangely, he does doubt the Fang-shan monastery, translating its 
title ‘Monastery of the Ten Words’ where formerly he called it ‘Monastery 
of the Figure of Ten,’ i.e. of the cross, This seems an unsatisfying con- 
clusion, whatever the difficulties, when (a) the three characters have else- 
where certainly borne that Christian meaning in the Yuan period, and 
(b) two stone crosses have been recovered from the monastery’s walls. 

Joun Foster 

SELLY Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 


A JEWISH PORTRAIT OF THE MAN OF NAZARETH 


Tue Nazarene: A Novel Based on the Life of Christ. By SHoLem Ascu. Trans- 
lated by Maurice Samuel. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 
London: Routledge. 8s. 6d. 1939. 


= is no ordinary work of imaginative literature or of historical 
scholarship, though it contains much of both. It belongs in the 
same class with Middleton Murry’s Fesus, Man of Genius, of which its 
author confessed, ‘I wrote it because I needed to write it. The time had 
come when it had become urgent upon me to make up my mind about 
Jesus.’ Only it is evident that Sholem Asch approaches the figure of the 
Nazarene laden with more than private needs and questionings. It is on 
behalf of all his people, suffering under ‘Christian’ hatred and persecution, 
that he seeks to know the deepest truth about the Man whose Cross has 
always been a stumbling-block and a mark of hostility between Jew and 
Three successive approaches are made to the figure of Jesus: 
The Galilean ministry is viewed through the hostile eyes of Cornelius, 
Roman governor of Jerusalem, who is half-fascinated, half-terrified by what 
he sees and hears of the new prophet: 


I came to the conclusion that this man was wholly different from all the 
Jewish teachers and interpreters of the law who had preceded him. . . . The 
doctrine of this Rabbi was baited for the simple and credulous of all peoples, 
even the heathens . . . he used words which spread out a net for all men... I 
saw in this man the epitome of all dangers, of all uprisings, .. . a more desperate 
enemy than Carthage had been of old . . . a war not of the sword but—to use 
their phrase—of the spirit of God (pp. 181, 182). 
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Next we are offered an intimate ‘close-up’ of the prophet in the midst 
of his followers, through the eyes of an adoring but ultimately despairing 
disciple, Judas: 


And the way of our Rabbi is on this wise: he is not like other learned men 
who stay within the four walls of their commandments and preach the law in the 
study houses to their disciples who sit at their feet; but he is like a brimming 
well which standeth at the wayside so that all who pass may come and draw of 
its living waters. My Rabbi goeth about among the common people and guideth 
them into the right path (p. 206). 


Finally we view the events of Passion Week, and all that leads up to 
them, mainly through the eyes of Rabbi Nicodemon and his disciples, 
who looked for the coming of God’s Messiah and inquired whether the 
Rabbi of Nazareth might not be he. We are tossed up and down with them 
on the waves of alternate hope and disappointment which greeted the 
acts and words of Jesus during that memorable Passover season. (This 
part of the narrative should be read by every Christian.) But before the 
final crisis is reached, Nicodemon—who here surely speaks for the author 
—has made up his mind about the Nazarene: 


He has been appointed the prophet to the nations, according to the prophecies 
of former times, that he may open their eyes to the great light of the One God 
.. « | bow my head in reverence before him, and I wait with a trembling heart 
for the fulfilment of his mission. But not unto us has he been sent; unto them! 
(P- 592). 


One of Nicodemon’s disciples, Rufus, becomes after the Crucifixion 
a believer in the Resurrection and Messiahship of Jesus; his co-disciple 
Jochanan does not. But between them there is peace, or at worst friendly 
dispute. This, the author is suggesting, should always be the relationship 
of Jews and Christians: 


What difference was there between us and them that we should persecute 
them? . . . We said the same prayers; and every day we mentioned in them the 
coming of the Messiah. And we waited for him day after day. Because they, 
just like us, did not know when he would come. . . . Our belief was that the 
Messiah was yet to come, theirs that he was to come again (pp. 692, 693). 


An unusual feature of the narrative is the identification of two of the 
ancient narrators with modern men. Pan Viadomsky, a modern Polish 
anti-Semite engaged in the study of the life of Christ, discovers by a 
series of mystic experiences that he is Cornelius the Roman Hegemon; 
and his Jewish literary collaborator discovers that he is Jochanan, disciple 
to Rabbi Nicodemon. The supposition is a violent one, and from a literary 
point of view not too successfully carried out; but, symbolically, it has great 
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significance. Sholem Asch is saying, in effect, that Jesus is not merely a 
man of His own time, but of all times; and in all times those worldly 
powers that hate and oppose Him will, like Pan Viadomsky, “drink vinegar’ 
until they make their peace with Him (p. 696). 

No more appreciative and reverent word about Jesus has been spoken 
by a loyal Jew. Sholem Asch has drawn very near to us in drawing near 
to Him whom we call Lord. Near enough for us to attempt to explain to 
him, with frankness that responds to his own transparent sincerity, just 
why we believe the Nazarene was sent not only to the Gentiles, but 
literally to all mankind. 

Water MarsHaLtt Horron 

OBERLIN, OHIO 





THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO ISLAM 


STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY, PSYCHO- 


LOGICAL AND HistoricaL. By Lootry Leyonian. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. 1940. 


| agree still stands as a challenge to the claim of Christianity to be 

the full and final revelation for mankind. The high qualities and 
even the numbers of converts from Islam to Christ are sufficient to prove 
that the challenge of Islam can be met. The book before us discusses some 
of the problems we must face in the task. 

In recent years it has been repeatedly stated that the missionary to 
Muslims needs a special preparation, and excellent beginnings in that 
direction have been made. To emphasize the point, Mr Levonian begins 
by showing from the use of the Arabic word ruh (‘spirit’) that Islam is 
materialistically minded. Those who are not fond of linguistics may be 
tempted to skip this part of the book. We advise them not to do so. You 
cannot influence Islam unless you understand Muslim thought, and you 
cannot understand Muslim thought till you know that ‘spirit’ is material 
and that the ‘Holy Spirit’ is a created being confused with Gabriel. The 
same lesson no doubt might be learnt in other ways—for example by 
noticing in the Arabian Nights the hankering after material power to be 
attained by harnessing the unseen ‘spiritual’ beings known as the jinn. 

From this primary understanding of the Muslim mind, the author 
goes on to discuss the Christian approach to the Muslim. As the Samaritan 
woman tried to turn the conversation away from spiritual experience to 
an argument about the place of worship, so Muslims try to turn the 
missionary away from the presentation of religion as a living experience to 
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discussions on dogmatic theology. From the earliest days of contact 
between the two religions, Christians have generally fallen into the trap; 
and the cause has been too often that Christians themselves have lost 
sight of Christianity as a living experience of Christ, and have come to 
regard it as a series of doctrinal statements. 

From such considerations the author comes to his conclusion: 


So long as Moslems attempt to crush Christians and absorb Christianity, 
while Christians retaliate in the same way, no solution at all will ever be attained. 
Myself belonging to the Christian community, I feel certain that as long as we 
try to assimilate and absorb Moslems, either individually or collectively, into 
our own fold, our efforts will be futile. We shall simply intensify opposition, 
and ultimately fail. Only if we aim at creating a change, by which both Moslem 
and Christian may be transformed into something new, will there be any hope 
of a true solution. 


This statement is not as clear as it might be, for anyone who had not 
grasped the tendency of the book as a whole might think that Mr Levonian 
had in mind a new religion which was neither Christianity nor Islam but 
something better than either. That is not his view. What he recognizes, 
and all Christians in their approach to Muslims must recognize, is that our 
present Christianity is far from what it should be. The transformation 
which we must look for is that both Muslim and Christian shall be trans- 
formed into true Christians. Looking at the Near East from the stand- 
point of western Christianity we are particularly aware of the weakness 
of the ancient eastern Churches. With creeds whose orthodoxy we should 
not wish to dispute, they are lacking in life and evangelistic zeal. But we 
too have our faults, and we are conscious that much in our life and organ- 
ization makes us less of a power in the world than we should be. In the 
Near East at any rate, the Muslim problem must be faced by members of 
the eastern and western Churches working in fellowship, and prepared to 
learn from one another, and to become truer disciples of Christ. But 
let there be no mistake about this: we do not go to Muslims to learn 
from Islam and to create with them a neo-Christian-Muslim synthesis. 
We invite them to join with us to search the deep things of Christ, and if, 
when they are drawn to Christ, they find in Him treasures that we have 
overlooked, we shall be able to rejoice that their ingrafting into the Body of 
Christ has given a fuller meaning to the name of ‘Christian.’ 


L. E. BROWNE 
Gayton, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
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AFRICA BANTU 


Arrica Bantu. By Luiz Ficueira. Lisbon: Fernandes. 15.00 escudos. 1938. 


HIS claims to be the first work of its kind in the Portuguese language 

and gives a résumé of the ‘life, usages, customs, idolatry, animism, 

necromancy and languages’ of the natives of Angola. Special attention is 
naturally given to certain tribes. 

The volume is welcome; the author has spent twenty-five years in 
Angola where as he puts it he ‘earned money to-day to buy bread for the 
morrow.’ As a trader he was in close contact with native life and made 
extensive journeys to the far interior with African carriers, being often the 
only European in the caravan. By publishing this book the author hopes 
specially to help Portuguese officials in their task of administering a huge 
colony; as he rightly says, ignorance of native customs and the use of 
interpreters in the hearing of native cases give rise to serious abuses to 
which the official unwittingly assents. 

A mass of material is laid out in the volume, which will serve as a 
valuable source book. Figueira saw the initiatory rites, described in Part II. 
He has much to say, gleaned from Africans themselves, about tribal 
origins, and offers some ingenious—though not always convincing— 
suggestions as to the derivation and meaning of names of places and 
peoples. 

It is to be regretted that the author falls into certain standard errors 
common among Europeans in Africa. For example he speaks of ‘Cafres’ 
as if the word describes an ethnographic unit, although on page 24 he 
rightly defines the term. However on page 41 he seeks to justify the 
common misuse of the term on the ground that ‘usage makes law’—as 
if a million repetitions of an error can make it a truth. 

Figueira recognizes the beneficial influences of missionary work both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. For many years he lived near Camundongo, 
a Protestant mission station in Bié, and had ample occasion to observe the 
deep effect of the Gospel. The work of the European government in its 
restraint of abuses in native customs is also recognized. 

His theory of the origin of the Bantu follows generally accepted lines 
although in this regard he should pursue his studies deeper and more 
widely. For the Bushmen, of whom a few live in Angola, he hazards the 
theory that they are the racial descendants of the union of Assyrians, 
Persians, Indians and Mongols with African women at some remote 
period. This new stock kept itself aloof from the main stream of African 
life and with the withdrawal of the paternal stocks from overseas, degenera- 
tion set in. The Bushmen are still feared by the Bantu because of their 
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superior powers of necromancy, magic and fetishism (page 391) which 
superiority Figueira attributes to the synthesis of these arts as practised 
by their paternal ancestors. 

Figueira should carry on his studies and publish the large quantity of 
material he still has on hand. It is encouraging to find a layman who has 
entered into African life with such sympathy and understanding. 

Joun T. Tucker 

Donp1, ANGOLA 





AFRICAN FAMILY LIFE 


AFRICAN FamiLy Lire. Reports and Papers read at the General Missionary 
Conference called by the Christian Council of South Africa, and held 
at Pretoria, June 1940. Obtainable from: Christian Council of South 
Africa, 152 Nicolson Street, Brooklyn, Pretoria. 2s. 9d. (multigraphed). 
1940. 


HE demand for African labour in European centres of populatien 

in Africa, the African’s need of money and his desire to see the 
world have led to the rapid growth of African urban populations under 
conditions which the old tribal economy was never designed to meet, 
any more than was-the organization of Christian missions in rural areas. 
When Africans go to labour centres for a period only, while their kin 
remain in the village, they may be re-absorbed into village life on their 
return, but in areas such as South Africa where Reserves cannot maintain 
the African population the growth of an African urban community is 
inevitable. The Belgian government has planned for a permanent in- 
dustrial population in the Copper Belt, but both in British colonies and 
in South Africa the fiction that Africans will spend only short periods in 
urban areas has been too long entertained, with the result that urban 
conditions present in an acute form examples of the disintegration of 
In this connexion the Christian Council of South Africa rendered a 
notable service an calling a conference on African family life, at which 
the majority of the papers dealt with situations in urban areas which 
contribute to the disintegration of the family. A dominant impression 
left by the papers is that so long as the average monthly wage for an 
African family of five is £4. 58., while £6. 10s. is recognized as the neces- 
sary minimum income, women must be wage-earners and leave children 
to their own devices, and, in addition, that illicit means of making money, 
which are usually the most profitable, are resorted to. The increase in 
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juvenile delinquency must be looked at in the light of this economic 
situation. The papers given show the inadequacy of the various social 
services, among others, the lack of proviston for wholesome recreation. 
Valuable material is given on tribal and Christian marriage, and on the 
problems raised by the desertion of women in urban areas. It is unfortunate 
that there is only one paper by an African, in view of the number of 
Africans of education and standing in South Africa. As one European 
speaker pointed out, the necessity of fuller African participation is obvious, 
for at the best Europeans can only approach African family life as out- 
siders. In any case questions relating to the contact of cultures can be 
neither fully grasped nor solved without full co-operation between mem- 
bers of both races. But the conference represents a courageous step in 
facing conditions as they actually are, in the faith that no situation is 
so desperate that transformation is impossible through the power of 
Christianity working in the hearts and lives of men. 


MARGARET WRONG 
LONDON 





LETTERS OF A LAYMAN 


LaicaL Letters. By HENRY BaRNETT. Nashville: Board of Missions, Methodist 
Church. 1940. 


6 denne is a missionary apologetic in a somewhat unusual form. Its 

strange sounding title is intended to epitomize the fact that it is a 
series of letters written by a layman to his minister about the attitude the 
latter should adopt in relation to missionary enterprise. The present 
reviewer, himself a layman, hopes that clergy and ministers may accept 
this sort of approach in the right spirit, for they and their churches, as 
well as the enterprise, should profit by a response to it. 

A wide range of subjects is covered. Various activities and methods 
which a church and its organizations may adopt are discussed against the 
background of practical experience. These include the support of ‘specifics’ 
(dear especially to Americans), the value of the discussion group, the use of 
the Bible as a missionary text-book, the place and practice of prayer, the 
discovery and training of leaders in the congregation and much else. In 
all this the pastor is urged to take the initiative and to set an example to his 
flock. Several of the suggestions call for particular notice. 

The first deals with the conception of the ministry: ‘I wish that each 
minister would poignantly realize and unwearyingly proclaim to his 
parishioners the fact that his parish . . . is all mankind.’ In other words, 
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while a man may be set to the cure of souls in a country parish or ordained 
as minister of High Street Congregational Church, he is appointed to 
‘serve all humanity.’ It is not difficult to see what this would mean to his 
preaching and pastoral work, and to his congregation. It would also have 
beneficial results upon inter-church relations and church unity. 

The author has evidently studied the Madras Report to some profit, 
for he has annotated his copy with question marks. He gives a list of 
seventy-two questions and suggests that the task of answering them would 
provide his minister with material for sermons and addresses that would 
cover a period of months and years. The result would be a well-informed 
and understanding minister and laity. 

Emphasis is laid in the first letter upon the fact that an adequate and 
abiding concern for world evangelism springs from a true conception of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ and of the impotence of man apart from 
the salvation which is offered him. 

It has been long recognized that the pastor is the key to the missionary 
problem. Because of this it is to be hoped that this book will become 
available in Britain as well as in America. 

H. L. HEMMENS 

LONDON 





MISS G. A. GOLLOCK 


MMEDIATELY before going to press, we have received news of the 
death, on Saturday, November 30th, at Windermere, of Miss 
Georgina A. Gollock. 

Miss Gollock became assistant editor of the International Review of | 
Missions at its foundation in 1912, later became associate editor, and from 
January 1922 till her retirement in February 1927 was joint editor with 
Dr J. H. Oldham. During her years of retirement Miss Gollock had 
concerned herself particularly with African problems and had both 
herself written and had guided others in writing Christian literature for 
African readers. 

Her many friends on the Continent, in the East, in North America as 
well as in Africa and Great Britain, will mourn her loss. TheJnternational 
Review of Missions owes to Miss Gollock a debt no less than that which 
it owes to Tr Oldham. 

















EDITORS’ NOTES 


In spite of delays in communication and of the reduction in size and number 
of missionary and other periodicals, there has been no shortage of the 
material on which the annual Survey f the Christian world-mission is 
based and it occupies as large a place in this January number as usual. For 
that reason, the publication of several articles and book reviews has had to 
be deferred till April. 





The Rev. RONALD RgEs, who contributes an article on co-operation in 
West China, is a secretary of the National Christian Council of China and 
recently made an extensive tour of the West. 





Book reviews are by: The Rev. GopFrEY PHILLIPs, Professor of Missions 
at Selly Oak Colleges; Lady Hosig, the author of a number of books on 
China, where she was born and lived for many years; the Rev. JOHN 
Foster, Professor of Church History at Selly Oak Colleges ; Dr WALTER M. 
Horton, Fairchild Professor of Theology, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology; the Rev. L. E. Browne, D.D., formerly on the staff of the 
Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Lahore, now vicar of Gayton; the Rev. 
Joun T. Tucker, secretary of the Evangelical Alliance of Angola; Miss 
MarcareT Wron, secretary of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, and Mr H. L. HemMens, of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. 





The Review is sharing in the financial difficulties common to many 
periodicals. The loss in subscriptions in Europe due to war conditions is, 
however, offset by the increase in the number of subscriptions in North 
America, and the circulation figures for the year show a slight increase. 

The generosity of an anonymous donor has placed subscriptions for 
three years at the disposal of two hundred missionaries trained in Great 
Britain. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockhoim), Rev. N. 
Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. 
Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond 
P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainright, 
D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 
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1. History Nestortans In Cuina. A. C. Moule. 43 pp. 


_ 21 London: Luzac. 6s. 1940. 4 

A Suort History or CuristiaNity. Edited] See review, p. 146. 

i G. Baker. viit+279 pp. Chicago: 
niversity Press. $2. 1940. 1. 


A review is in preparation. ll. Missionary oth 
A Survey or THE YEAR 1940. ‘The Editors.] Doc-ream Docror. The omig. 
RM J sue. E. G. Anderson. 298 pp. well, Idaho : 
mepcndeiiincy tv Snail Caxton Printers. $2.75. are 5. 
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lll. Sending Countries 


SwepIsH CONTRIBUTIONS TO Mopern THEO- 
nocy. Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: 
Harpers. 1940. 7. 

A review is in preparation. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

JAPANESE EXPANSION ON THE Asiatic CoN- 
TINENT. A study in the history of Japan with 
py reference to her international relations 

on OR Korea and Russia. Yoshi S. 
Kuno. es6 p pp. Berkeley: University 
of California $4. 1940. 8. 

Vol. IT. of a three-volume work, Vol. ¥ having 
appeared in 1937. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIVIDUALIST. W. H. 
Chamberlin. fer pen P New York: 
Macmillan. $3. London: Dede. 15s. 
1940. 9. 

of , 

“eypiiukwarteia 

JaPpangsE YoutH Faces Lire. D. C. Garrott. 
128 pp. Nashville: Broadman Press. 50 
cents and 75 cents. 1940. I0. 

A study of the basic needs for a sound body, a 
trained mind, a right adjustment to people and a 
victorious faith. 

THe Fourure or THE WHITE MAN IN THE Far 
East. Pearl S. Buck. FA, 1940 (Oct.), 
22-33. II. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS Law. Darley Downs. JCQ, 1940 
(July), 236-41. 12. 

TCHRISTIAN PREACHING AND JAPANESE ‘ Koxkvu- 
Tal.’ Liemar Hennig. JCQ, 1940 (July), 
219-26. I}. 

tt ‘Ni-ser’ FACING Curist. Robert H. 

JcQ, + ad (July), 255-61. 14. 
ide of second generation Japanese born and 
brought up in the U. SA 

tSovier Far Eastern Poricy. L. K. Rosinger. 
PA, 1940 (Sept.), 263-78. 15. 

See also 6 (Medical Missions), 77 (War with 
China), 23 (Relations with Indo-China), 

24 (Relations with Netherlands Indies). 


Korea 
See 8 (Relations with Japan). 


China 


Unitep States Poiicy TowarRD CHINA: 
diplomatic and public ao beat 
1939. Selected and 


_— tet a pp. a 
University Press. $3.50. 1 ae 
m= excellent and useful on 


Twin Srars or Cuina. E. F. Carlson. xvi+ 





332 pp. New York: Dodd, Mead. $3. 
1 1 27. 
hina’s great struggle seen intimately by a 
former U.S. marine officer acting as an official 
observer for his government. 
A Cuinesz CHILpHOop. Chiang Yee. Illus. 
304p p. London: Methuen. 15s. 1940. 78. 
A study of Chinese family life. 


+ImMiGRANT COLLEGES AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 
Carleton Lacy. CR, 1940 (Sept.), 557-65. 19. 


+Fascist Peace Faiture in Cuina. H. P. 


Howard. Amerasia (New York), 1940 (Aug.), 
261-70. 20. 


+Rie Twe ww Curna. Edgar Snow. Asia 
(New York), 1940 (Oct.), 511-14. 212. 

See also 4 (Nestorians), 8 (Relations with 
Japan), zz (White Man in Far East), 15 
(Relations with U.S.S.R.), 66 (Christian Co- 
operation), 67 (Christian Colleges). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Siam in Transition, - A brief survey of 
cultural trends in the five years since the 
revolution of 1932. Kenneth Perry Landon. 
325 pp. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. Dis- 
tributed in U.S.A. by University of Chicago 
Press. 1940. 22. 

A review is in preparation. 


A Racitat Mag.tinc Por. Religion in Malaya. 
Alexander McLeish. 26 pp. on: World 
Dominion Press. 6d. 1940. 22a. 

The first publication in a war-time series of 
missionary surveys. 

tInpo-Cutna: Spearhead of Japan’s south- 
ward drive. T.A. Bisson. FPR, 1940(Oct. 1), 
whole number. 23. 

+NETHERLANDS INDIA AND Japan. Amry 
Vandenbosch. PA, 1940 (Sept.) 253-62. 


24. 
See also 72 (Mecca Pilgrimage). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


REPORT ON THE. SURVEY OF EVANGELISTIC 
OPPORTUNITIES IN MAHARASHTRA, 1938-1939. 
101 pp. Obtainable : Bombay Representative 
Christian Council, 11 Phayre Road, Poona. 
Sas. 1940. 25. 

A review is in preparation. 

PROGRESS ee a Md Ih abe John 
Sargent. 5 Pp. 2 n 
— tables and ap — Pee: 

eau of Education. I Rs 3-2 or 
ss.; Vol. II Rs 4-4 or 6s 1940. 26, 
Eleventh quinquennial pes ‘of education. 

*] A History oF INDIAN PuiLosopny. Vol. III. 
Surendranath Dasgupta. 630 pp. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 3 


358. New York: 
Macmillan, $8.50. 1940. 27. 








Enutst INDIA FoR FreepoM. Edward Thomp- 
son. 120pp. London: Gollancz. 28.6d. 28. 
A review is in preparation. 


+ReEticious ConFLict—ReEp HERRING OF INDIA. 
Andrew Roth. Amerasia (New York), 1940 
(Aug.), 276-82. 29. 

+TuHe Hinpu-Musim Situation. Yakub 
Hasan. Indian Review (Madras), 1940 
(April), 214-18. 30. 

+THeE Socio-Reticious RoLe or ISLAM IN THE 
History oF INp1a. Omar Rolf, Baron von 
Ehrenfels. Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), 
1940 (Jan.), 45-62. 31. 

+‘ CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL Lasor.’ B. Shiva 
Rao. Asia (New York), 1940 (Oct.), 541-4. 
32. 


Central Asia 


+Insipe AFGHANISTAN To-pay. Alfred E. 
Hudson and Elizabeth Bacon. Asia (New 
York), 1940 (Mar.), 119-22. 33. 

Lanp WrirHout Laucnuter. Ahmad Kamal. 
346 6 Pp. New York: Scribners. $3. 1940. 34. 


rican of Turkoman ancestry visits the 
land. of his forebears. 


The Near East and North Africa 


Soctat RELATIONS IN THE Nzar East. S. C. 
Dodd, Ph.D., and Assistants. 790 pp. 
Beirut : American Press. 1940. 35. 

Should be read by Christians planning to work 
among Muslims. 

+TURKEY AND HER ALLIEs. Halidé Edib. FA, 
1940 (Apr.), 442-9. 

ADVENTURING WITH ANATOLIA COLLEGE. George 
E. White, D.D., LL.D. Illus. weet ee pp. 
Grinnell, Iowa: Herald-Register Publishing 
Co. or 1940. 37. 

This and other Christian colleges in Turkey 
exercised a tie influence among Muslims. 

Norra AND East of Musa Dacu. E. Metheny. 
Introd. by S. M. Zwemer, D.D. 224 pp. 
New York: Revell. $2. 1940. 38. 

Stories oe = every-day life of the 
people in Turkey and Syria. 

Syria as It Is. om. < Cc. en soy 
Russell). 211 pp. 
tos. 6d. 1939. 39. sin 

Describes future potentialities of the 
country and shows why nations covet it. 

+A Jezrren. Eliahu Epstein. Royal Central 

ga Journal (London), 1940 (Jan.), 68-82. 


Tag New Semez my Anan Laos H. I. 
Katibah, S.T.M. Pp New York: 
published privately " the author. $3. 


I 

*A’scady of Arab nationalism from the inside 
revealing its com inner spirit and a 
outreach. 
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+Tue Brave Furure or Arabia. Ladislas 
Farago. Asia (New York), 1940 (Sept.), 
466-9. 42. 

tLes PreupLtes ARABES ET LA GUERRE. 

Correspondance d’Orient (Paris), 1940 Men. 
113-17. 43. 

tIrnag. E. Gascoigne Hogg, C.M.G. Royal 
Central Asian Journal (London), 1940 (Apr.), 
179-90. 44. 

+TuHe Frencn Coronirat Empire. H. R. 
Tate. Journal of the Royal African Society 
(London), 1940 (Oct.), 322-30. 44a. 

TORIENTAL STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Atcigsrs. Georges Margais. Asiatic Review 
(London), 1940 (July), 514-18. 45. 

See also 65 (Medical Missione)» 68 (Missionary 
Co-operation), 69-76 (Islam). 

Africa 
(General) 

Contemporary ANceEsTORS. <A_ Beginner’s 
Anthropology for ——_ Officers and 
ese gy Sing in —" aes . Cullen Young. 

‘orewo: y eigwin. 4g P 
London: R.T. 3. epee Press es. 
1940. 46. 

A review is in preparation. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene. 
he Wane aed Comal Sedan) 


THE sconrnael OF THE ImpossIBLE. Albert D 
‘ pp. London, New York and 
Secantn: vangelical Publishers. 1940. 47. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 44a (French Colonies). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambexi to the Fuba rivers) 

Cuaca CuitpHoop. A Description of In- 
digenous Education in an t African 
Tribe. Otto Raum, Ph.D. ore. i London: 
Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures). 218. 1940. 48. 

A review is in preparation. 

NativE MARRIAGE In Bucanpa. L. P. Mair. 
3 pp. London: Oxford University Press 
or the International “age ge of African 

guages and Cultures). 1940. 49. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 44a (French Colonies). 
; South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi i 


—- FamiLy Lire. Report and 
read at the General Missionary 

the Christian Council of South 
Africa, ria. 66 pp. 
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Obtainable : 
South Africa, we Nicolson Street, Brooklyn, 


Secretary, Christian Council of 


Pretoria, South Africa. 2s. gd. 
See review, p. 152. 


PROBLEMS OF URBAN crit Youtn. Ellen 
Hellmann, D.Phil. 151 Johannesburg : 
S. African Institute of ce Relations. 3s. 
1940. 51. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THE EMERGENCE OF New RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN SoutH ArFrica. (Part A", G. R. 
Norton. Journal of the Royal African 
Society (London), 1940 (Oct.), “Om 52, 

+THE Meprum or Instruction. D. Mthim- 
khulu. Native Teachers’ Journal (Pietermaritz- 
burg), 1940 (Oct.), 9-15. 52a. 


America and the West Indies 


Tue ALL-AMERICAN Front. Duncan Aikman. 
oy pp. er’ York: Doubleday, Doran. 
1940. 
> neta tin of the economic, social and 
sychological differences separating the United 
tates from its southern neighbours and dis- 
tinguishing those countries from each other. 


CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAS. I. B. 
McCulloch. 64 pp. New York: Foreign 


1940. 50. 


— Association. 25 cents. 1940. 54. 
Headline Book,’ built around the issues 
discussed 1 in the 1940 Havana meeting. 
+THE Havana CONFERENCE OF 1940. Howard 


J. Trueblood. FPR, 1940 (Sept. 15), whole 
number. 55. 

+Mexico SHiFTs HER ForeIGN Poticy. Maurice 
Halperin. FA, 1940 (Oct.), 207-21. 56. 

V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 
Drrecrory OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
ee IN Inp1A, BuRMA AND CEYLON 

1941. 468 "2 es oes Nationai 

C istian Council. 1940. 57. 
FOREIGN MuIssIoNs ConrERanct or NortTH 
America. Report of forty-seventh 
annual meeting, in tine ce sore 

ae a a 1940. Edited by L. B. 
d M. Brown. 164 pp. New Yous 
Teveies Missions Conference. 90 cents and 


$x fr 1940. 58. 
Addresses, reports and records. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION IN THE East. Walter 


Freytag, Ph... Foreword by Dr William 
Paton. 264 pp. London: Lutterworth 
Press. 7s. 1940. 59. 


See review, p. 143. 
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155 pp. London: S.P 
1940. 60. 
A review is in preparation. 
THe CuurcH 1n Action. William Paton. 
36 pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
3d. 1940. 62. 
Recent broadcast talks on Christian missionary 
activity and advance. 
+THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY IN THE MISSION 
Fretp. E. C. Dewick. Modern Churchman 
(London), 1940 (Oct.), 271-9. 62. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See 25 (Survey in Maharashtra). 


Christian Education 


HANDBOOK TO THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE SYLLABUS 
oF Re.icious TEACHING. Basil A. Yeaxlee, 


Ph.D. (Senior Section: 11+ to 15+.) 
288 PP. London : Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 48.6d. 1940. 63. 


A review is in preparation. 

+tSome SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A MODERN 
CHRISTIAN ViEW OF EpucaTION. M. V. C. 
Jeffreys. Religion in Education (London), 
1940 (Oct ), 185-94. 64. 

See also 37 (Turkey), 67 (China). 

Medical 

Doctor tn AraBiA. Paul W. Harrison, M.D. 
303 pp. New York: John Day Company. 
$3. 1940. 65. 

See also 5 (Alaska), 6 (Japan), 47 (Leprosy in 
Nigeria). 

1X. The Younger Churches 

CO-OPERATION IN West Cuina. R. Rees. 
IRM, 1941 (Jan.), 131-42. 66. 

+ WHITHER THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN CHINA ? 
Pu Hwang. Religion in Education (London), 
1940 (Oct.), 214-33. 67. 

See also 25, 57 (India). 

XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Japan 
See 13 (Kokutai). 
Religions of India 
See 31 (Réle of Islam). 
islam 

THE CHARTER OF CO-OPERATION IN SERVICE 
FOR Mosiems. James Thayer Addison. 
MW, 1940 (Oct.), 325-31. 68. 

Tue Istamic THeory oF War. Edward J. 
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Conception in al-Ghazali’s Teaching. Mar- 
t Smith. Aryan Path (Bombay), 1940 
(Aug. ), 407-10. 77. 
+THe Mecca Pircrimace. D. van der Meulen. 
Asiatic Review (London), 1940 (July), 588-97. 
72. 
ay 8. armed in relation to the Netherlands 
+TRANSMIGRATION AND THE SuFIsS. Margaret 
Smith. MW, 1940 (Oct.), 351-7. 73. 
+PRINTING AND TRANSLATIONS UNDER MUHAM- 
MAD ’ALI OF * The Foundation of 
Se Arabic. Heyworth-Dunne. 
Journal of the Royal Ph Society (London), 
1940 (July), 325-49. 74. 
+L’Acapimiz AFHGANE ET 


SES PUBLICATIONS. 
Henri Massé. 


Revue des “Etudes Islamiques 


(Paris), 1939 (II), 179-99. 75. 
+PEOPLE OF THE Boox. Arthur Jeffery. 
Christian Review, 1 


(July) —I 76. 
In the Near Fast Chri eid P=." tons have 
claim to recognition among Muslims as people 
with a revealed Scripture. 


gy =~ 22a (Malaya), 35, 37 (Near East) ; 79 


Judaism 
See 76 (Muslim Attitude). 
Other Religions 
+THe Banat Cause To-pay. W. W. Miller. 
MW, 1940 (Oct.), 379-404. 77. 
General 
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(London) 1940 (Oct.), 225-32. 80. 


XI. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


Can CHRISTIANITY SAVE CIVILIZATION ? Walter 
M. Horton. xii+271 pp. New York: 
Harpers. $2. 1940. 82. 

A review is in preparation, 

THE QuEST FOR Peace. William E. Repgesd. 
516 pp. London: Oxford University 
2as. 6d. ro40. 82. 

Full-length record of the League of Nations’ 
experiment. 

+THe Non-Po.iricAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
Leacuz. Arthur Sweetser. FA, 1940 
(Oct.), 179-92. 83. 

DocuMENTs ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Vol. II. July 1939-June 1940. Edited by 
S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. 
xxxvili+875 pp. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. $3. 1940. 84. 

The réle of the United States in international 
affairs in twelve fateful months. 

INTERNATIONAL SCHEME FOR COLONIES : From 
the point of view of the Colonial Peoples. 
Charles Collet. Journal of the Royal African 
Society (London), 1940 (Oct.), 316-19. 85. 

Race: Science and Politics. Ruth Benedict. 


x+274 pp. New York: Modern Age. 
$2.50. 1940. 86. 

A non-technical but sound examination of 
present-day race theories. 


See also ro (Japanese Youth), 12 (Ja 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL Missionary CounNciL 








The International Missionary Council 


T proved impossible to hold the meeting of the Ad Interim committee origin- 
ally planned for August, but two meetings of such I.M.C. counsellors as 
were available on the North American continent have taken place (in New York 
City, on September 4th, and at Lake Mohonk, N.Y., on October 10th and 11th). 
A statement presented at the second meeting showed one hundred and sixty-six 
missions in distress, fifty-four of which had been accepted as a primary responsi- 
bility by the Lutheran World Convention. Dr Joun R. Morr shared with the 
counsellors some impressions gained on his recent visit to the Latin American 
field, a full report of which is in preparation. 

Miss B. D. Grsson, who went to America in June in connexion with the work 
of the International Missionary Council for distressed missions and who took part 
in the above meetings, returned to England in early November. 

The possibilities are being investigated of a missionary on furlough being 
assigned to the New York office to assist Dk WARNSHUIS in the promotion of the 
cause of the ‘ orphaned ’ missions. 

News of continental officers of the International Missionary Council has been 
difficult to secure, but a letter received in America from the Baroness VAN 
BoETZELAER VAN DUBBELDAM in June indicated that she was then at her home 
in Holland and well. 





The International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews 


\ 7. RS CONYERS BAKER resigned in October the London office secretary- 
i ship. The Rev. Robert Smith, part-time associate director of the com- 
mittee with Dr Hoffmann, will carry on work from his office at 42 Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, with periodic visits to London. The London office of the 
committee at Edinburgh House is being retained and routine correspondence will 
be dealt with by Miss Standley, assistant secretary of the International Missionary 
Council. The News-Sheet will now be issued from Edinburgh. 

A conference of church and missionary leaders took place in New York City 
on November 6th and 7th. 


i 
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North America 


2 hae Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 

met in September. A reorganization of its work lays new stress on 
regional committees. Dr Emory Ross has accepted the newly created post of 
general secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference and was inducted into office 
on September 25th. Twenty-eight years of service both in the foreign mission 
field and in executive work have preceded Dr Ross’s election to his new office. 
From 1912 to 1933 he was an active missionary of the Disciples of Christ in 
Africa, first in Liberia and then in Congo, where he was secretary of the Congo 
Protestant Council. Since 1935, when Dr and Mrs Ross returned to America, 
he has been executive secretary of the Africa committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, and since 1937 also the general secretary of the American Mission to 
Lepers. Dr Ross has been re-appointed secretary of the Africa committee. 
Other secretaries of committees appointed are Dr John H. Reisner (East Asia), 
Dr R. L. Howard (India), Dr W. 8. Rycroft (Latin America). 

Mr R. H. Edwin Espy, secretary of the Amsterdam World Christian Youth 
Conference, has been appointed secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 
and assumed office in the autumn. 

Co-ordination of relief work for civilian populations harried by war becomes 
increasingly urgent. The joint committee set up two years ago by the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Foreign Missions Conference has been in consultation 
with a number of denominational committees for raising relief funds. Dr Leslie 
B. Moss, formerly secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference, has accepted 
the directorship of this joint committee on foreign relief appeals. 

Twenty-six of the missionary societies in North America have now become 
emaperting members of the Christian Medical Council. On September 4th a 
conference was held in New York of mission board secretaries and medical 
missionaries from China to discuss with Dr F. C. Yen, recently director of the 
National Health Administration of China, some of the emergency problems of 
to-day. Dr Yen recorded deep appreciation for the devoted service rendered by 
mission doctors and nurses in all parts of China since the beginning of the 
Japanese conflict. He urged closer integration of the medical missionary enter- 
prise in China with the health programme of the government. 

A statement presented to the meeting of counsellors of the International ~ 
Missionary Council showed that in the ten months ending September Ist, America 
had contributed $156,670.46 to distressed missions. It was estimated that a 
minimum of about $50,000 a month would be needed from America in the next 
few months to maintain distressed missions even at a subsistence level. 

December 8th was observed as ‘ Bible Sunday,’ and for it the American Bible 
Society published a pamphlet, For the Healing of the Nations, by T. Z. Koo. 





Great Britain 


kee West Indies committee set up by the Conference of British Missionary 

Societies has submitted a united memorandum to the Colonial Office on 
behalf of all missionary societies with work in the British West Indies. The 
question of co-operation between the churches is much under discussion, 
especially in their relationship to the welfare scheme now being initiated by the 
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government, and the committee has active measures in mind to secure consulta- 
tion with the churches on the field. 

As an outcome of the proposals of the Madras meeting, the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies has been engaged on a survey of the extent to which 
churches and missions in Africa achieve self-support and also on a study of the 
facilities provided by the theological colleges in West and Kast Africa. 

There is an increasing desire for some form of united missionary witness at 
the home base in Britain. Proposals for initial steps in local co-operation amongst 
the missionary societies are now before the Home Base committee. 

In view of the fact that the government of India gives no general exemption 
from military service, and that there are in fact no ‘ reserved occupations’ under 
the Indian Act, the matter of the liability for military service of lay missionaries 
in India has been taken up with the India Office. The hesitation which a mis- 
sionary society might feel in sending out a trained lay missionary, only to have 
him called up for military service upon arrival in India, is appreciated by the 
government authorities. It is hoped that an arrangement will be arrived at by 
which a decision would be made as to his position, prior to the missionary’s 
departure for India. 

Arrangements have been made by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
for a monthly Empire broadcast on ‘News of the world-wide Church’. A 
committee has been formed to advise on programmes and policy, under the chair- 
manship of Dr William Paton. 

The final sum raised by the broadcast appeal on behalf of the Scandinavian 
missions was £3392 4s. 9d. 





Thailand 


iy in communication have prevented earlier reference in Quarterly 
Notes to the tenth annual meeting of the National Christian Council held 
in Bangkok in April last. Reports were presented from commissions on evangel- 
ism, literature and the economic life of the Church, which had been formed in 
connexion with the following up of the Madras meeting. It was felt that changes 
in methods of evangelism were required, and the manner in which missionaries 
sent out as evangelists had been drawn, through the development of education, 
into general school work was called in question. 
The Council decided on the preparation and publication of A Study Book for 
the Churches, under the editorship of the Rev. J. L. Eakin. A National Christian 
Council library is also to be formed. 


Australia 


NTER-MISSION consultation has been facilitated by the recent visit of 
Bishop Pickett of Madras, and the hope has been expressed by the National 
Missionary Council that he will return to Australia and carry out a further 
programme. The National Missionary Council is eee with the government 
the possibility of American Luthern missionaries replacing the Germans from 
New Guinea who have been interned. 
The Council is considering the formation of a sub-committee to act in an 
advisory and vigilance capacity concerning missionary broadcasts. 
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China 


HE National Christian Council is distributing its available forces for co- 

operation and service, when asked by churches or missions, over the occupied 

and unoccupied regions. In South China an advisory committee of the Council 

has been set up in Hong-kong (hon. executive secretary, W. H. Alton) and similar 

steps have been taken in the north. This arrangment is found to be more suitable 

to conditions in those areas than the establishment of a regional branch office, 
such as was set up in Chungking for the west. 

The Council is studying the needs of theological education in North China and 
the eae: of the closer union of training facilities. 

he report of the special committee appointed to survey leadership for the 
Church is to be published shortly. The section by Dr Carleton Lacy and Dr 
Robin Chen on Migration and Leadership in West China will also be available 
separately. 

The International Missionary Council in New York and London has been 
informed by the secretary of the National Christian Council that the Chinese 
government welcomes to free China missionaries who may be withdrawn from 
other parts of the Far East owing to the international situation. The Chinese 
government offers free transportation on the roads. Dr Chen adds that the 
opportunity is very great. 

Christian colleges in China have enrolled a record number of students (7734) 
for the year 1940-41. 


Japan 


A SPECIAL committee has been formed by the National Christian Council 
to handle questions arising out of the Religious Organizations Law. The 
decision to remove foreign missionaries from positions of authority and to 
dispense with financial aid from abroad gives rise to immediate problems calling 
for agai study and adjustment. 
he proposal to meet the requirements of the law by uniting all Christian 
denominations, except the Roman Catholic, in one Christian Church has been 


under discussion. It is reported that on October 17th all the major non-Roman 


bodies except the Episcopal Church united in a national Christian Church on a 
federal basis, of which Bishop Abe will probably be the supreme head. 

The situation has led to the departure of a number of foreign missionaries, 
but many have remained feeling that there is still opportunity for co-operative 
service. A view has been expressed in Japanese quarters that missions should 
unite in one body with which the new Church can deal directly. 


India 
ik spite of the generous response both in India and abroad to appeals for 

assistance to continental missions, the situation remains grave and the 
executive committee of the National Christian Council decided at its August 
meeting to establish a war emergency fund and to issue a further appeal for 


contributions. Distressed Lutheran missions in India and those associated with 
them bad already at that date had $69,000 allocated to them by the World 
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Lutheran Convention, but the new appeal is made on behalf of all continental 
missions in need and is addressed in particular to Christians in India itself. The 
honorary treasurer is the Rev. R. W. Scott, National Christian Council, Nelson 
Square, Nagpur, C.P. 

At the unanimous request of the executive committee, the Rev. J. Z. Hodge 
has undertaken to extend the term of hia service as joint secretary of the National 
Christian Council until July 3ist, 1941. Mr Hodge recently had a very profitable 
discussion with the government of India on the whole question of the effect of 
the war on missionary work. It was clear that the government was anxious that 
the work should be maintained at the highest possible level of efficiency while 
fully recognizing the burden imposed on the National Christian Council and on 
other responsible missionary bodies through the increased stringency of intern- 
ment measures. Sympathetic consideration was promised in any emergency that 
might arise for British or other missions. 

The first meeting of the newly formed Hyderabad State Christian Council 
was held in July at Secunderabad. Sixty delegates took part, including repre- 
sentatives from the Mahratta and Kanarese areas. 

A report has been drawn up by a sub-committee, for submission to the Joint 
Committee on Church Union in South India, on lay celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and is now in circulation among the churches concerned. The pur- 
pose of the report is to clarify the theological issues involved and to define more 
clearly the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 

The Rev. and Mrs Frank Whittaker visited North America in the autumn on 
their way back to India and met with a number of mission boards and other 
groups for discussion on evangelism and mass movements. 





Burma 


FFNHE August meeting of the National Christian Council differed from earlier 
meetings, which have been open to non-members, in being held residentially 
session, at Holy Cross College, Rangoon, for members only. The Council dis- 
cussed Christian schools in the life of the Church, the Christian community in 
village life, Christian youth and Christian literature. 
Burma, too, has benefited from a visit from Bishop Pickett on his way back 
to India from Australia. 





Africa 


HE South African Christian Council’s appeal for financial help for Finnish 

missions in Ovamboland had produced £928 at the end of August. The 

Rev. J. M. du Toit has resigned the secretaryship of the Council to become 

pastor loci of his own church in the Rustenberg congregation. He has held office 

since the Council’s formation in 1936. Consultations have been taking place 

which it is hoped will solve the problem of the Council’s relationship with the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

Following on the request of the Africa section at the Madras meeting for help 
in a, ar to the study of witchcraft and magical practice, several meetings have 
been held in England and America during the year. In England members of the 
National Council for Pastoral and Medical Co-operation (formerly the Archbishop 
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of York’s Committee of Doctors and Clergy) met with a few Africans and mission- 
aries from Africa. Two very interesting discussions on spirit possession and 
similar manifestations were held in London and, when conditions allow, further 
meetings will be convened. A similar group gathered by Dr E. H. Hume met in 
New York under the chairmanship of Dr E. W Smith. In both cases the evidence 
of the specialists showed that experiences in Africa could to a surprising degree 
be seiatialed in Europe and America. There is much that baffles scientists still, 
but it is hoped these studies may afford real help to the African Christians in 
dealing with the whole subject. 

Dr and Madame Anet (agent de liaison for Protestant missions in Congo) who 
have been living for several months in Evian, have now moved to Switzerland, 
in order to maintain contact with the Belgian government, the Congo and mission- 
ary bodies in general. Their address is Presbytére Eglise libre, Cully, Vaud. 





National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
Revisep DrrREcTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

J. W. Dovey, wood, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium. i Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

M. le pasteur Emil Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederacéo Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Dr W. Y. Chen, Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. R. D. Rees, Rev. C. L. Boynton, Dr C. S. 

Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 

Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville-Ouest, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.— Dansk Missionsraad. 

Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Ksbenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lihetysneuvosto. 
. Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu 1, Helsinki. 
France.—Société Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris (xtve). 
Germany.—Deutecher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 

Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Rev. 8. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. F. Whittaker, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 

Dr W. Axling, Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. 

Sr Baez Ca , A 0 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.— Near istian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 

Rev. H. H. Riggs, American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Dr K. J. Brouwer, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 

Mr Graaf S. C. van Randwijck, Mr M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutez- 

boulevard 17, Java. 
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New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Miss A. M. D. Dinneen, 16B Sieverston Terrace, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsraéd. 

Rev. H. E. Wisloff, Herslebsgate 43, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. Eusebio M. Manuel, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
River Plate.—Confederacion de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 

Paraguay, Uruguay). 

Emmanuel Galland, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 

(Chairman) Rev. F. Stakes, 6 Hawthorn Street, Kensington, Johannesburg. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet 

Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 

Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Relations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— a Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
ehung. 

Missions Inspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand—National Christian Council of Thailand (Siam). 

Rev. J. L. Eakin, Petchaburi. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

Rev. Emory Ross, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 
car : 
Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 
Rev. W. B. Marke, Songo. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 
Rev. K. Horn, Achimota College, Accra; J. G. T. Obaka-Torto, Lopi Oku Road, 
James Town, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 
Canon E. J. Evans, P.O. Box 78, Lagos. 
Ahgola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. 
Rev J. T. Tucker, Dondi, Chinguar. 
Kenya.—Missionary Council. 
L. B. Greaves, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 
Rev. J. J. Stegmann, D.R.C. Mission, Mkhoma. 
Tanganyika.—Missio: Council. 
(Acting) Rev. L. J. Bakewell, C.M.S. Training School, Katoke, P.O. 12, Bukoba. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 274, Nkana. 
Southern Rhodesia.— Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese East Africa.—E lical Missionary Association. 
Rev. A. P. Bath, Methodist Mission, P.O. Box 724, Lourenco Marques. 
Madagascar.—Inter- Missionary Committee. 
G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 


The Scandinavian Countries 


J hee SwEDIsH Missionary Council is planning a retreat of six days in January 
for missionaries on furlough from all societies. About eighty participants 
are expected. 

Reports from DenmaRK indicate that although large meetings are difficult to 
organize, the collection of money for missionary purposes goes on as usual, and 
that the missionary spirit is as strong as ever. Much gratitude is expressed for 
assistance that has been rendered from outside, 
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The Universal Week of Prayer and 
The Women’s World Day of Prayer 


i ee annual Universal Week of Prayer, as announced in Quarterly Notes in 
_ October, will be observed from January 5th to 12th. 

The annual Women’s World Day of Prayer will be observed on the first 
Friday in Lent, February 28th. The leading thought will be ‘Thy Kingdom 
come.’ Further particulars and copies of the leaflet outlining the scheme of 
eg may be obtained from Miss Florence G. Tyler, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork City, or from Mrs A. R. Hatley, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Obituary 


News was not received in England in time for inclusion in Quarterly Notes in October 
of the death on June 23rd, in Denmark, of the Rev. L. P. Larsen, who was closely 
associated with the United Theological College, Bangalore. 

The death of Sogneprest N. B. EDT, for many years chairman of the Norwegian 
~e ionary Council, deprives the International Missionary Council of a valuable link with 
that country. 


Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1941 


Let us Pray: That the Churches may continue in this time of war to witness to the 
world-wide fellowship of Christians. 

Let us Pray: That missions and missionaries ex to material hardships and 
restriction in their work through the cutting off of supplies may continue in the 
faith and courage that they are showing in the service of Him Who had not where 
to lay His head. 

Let us Pray: That all those at the home base who are seeking to come to their aid 
may be guided in their plans and actions. 

Let us Pray: For all Christians suffering through the extension of the European war, 
especially in the Balkan States and in Africa. 

Let us Pray: That in the strain and turmoil of war we may not lose sight of the 
Christian principles on which a righteous peace must be based. 





— 


Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Couneil, is 
in no sense an Official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION IN 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By FRED FIELD GOODSELL, D.D. 
I 


R MERLE DAVIS, director of the International 
Missionary Council’s Department of Social and Economic 
Research, has given us a suggestive new term—the ‘fourth 
dimension.’ At the Madras meeting of the Council we began to 
understand what he meant by it, but, by and large, we seem to be 
making little use of the new yardstick. It is, however, the opinion 
of those who have examined the studies upon which Mr Davis 
based his report and recommendations at Madras, and, most of 
all, the fifth volume of the Madras reports, The Economic Basis 
of the Church, that successful mission work in the next few 
decades will not be possible unless increasing attention is given, 
theoretically and practically, to this matter of helping the younger 
churches to adjust themselves happily and effectively to their 
economic environment. 
For that is the fourth dimension—‘economic adjustment.’ 
It stands thoughtwise in contrast to evangelism, education and 
social service including medicine, but not in opposition to them, 
either in practice or in theory. The basic conviction on which 
Mr Davis’s conclusions rest is that evangelism, education and 


1 London: Oxford University Press. New York: International Missionary Council. 
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social service can render their maximum contributions to human 
welfare in any area only as they are carried on by a society—a 
‘beloved community’—which takes full account of its economic 
environment and makes very practical plans for more harmonious 
adjustment. 

Developments since the Madras meeting have mightily 
re-enforced enlightened opinion in this matter. Wars on three 
continents and the threat of further extension of unrest and 
conflict are cutting off many of the younger churches from their 
accustomed sources of ‘outside’ help or are greatly diminishing 
the sum total of assistance hitherto received. And this is not 
purely or even mainly a matter of financial assistance. ‘Cosmic 
forces’ are throwing these smaller and younger churches more 
and more upon their own resources. Leadership, number of 
missionaries, prestige with local and national authorities—these 
also are a part of the picture of the increasingly autonomous 
Christian bodies in mission lands. How can a church survive 
unless it has roots in its own environmental soil? An exotic 
plant may be interesting, even beautiful, but it can hardly be 
permanent. When it is a matter of a Christian church we may 
even say that it ought not to be permanent if it cannot become 
genuinely indigenous. 

Let us beware of thinking that anything in this approach to 
the subject of the world mission of the Church cuts the nerve of 
evangelism in any of its authentic variations, If a Christian 
community does not come into existence in a given area after 
faithful and well-directed effort in Christian witnessing, that 
does not mean that those efforts should cease. “They went forth 
and preached everywhere, the Lord working with them.’ We 
can believe that the Lord works with those who do not achieve 
visible, conventional results. We can also believe that Christian 
people have a perpetual spiritual mandate to witness to those 
who do not know or have not accepted Christ. But can we com- 
placently believe that God intends any major section of the 
beloved community to be permanently dependent economically 
or spiritually upon those who live outside its borders? 
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II 


The need of the hour is for concrete thinking, planning and 
action on a wide scale along the line of the economic adjustment 
of the younger churches—or, in fact, of all ‘mission’ churches in 
America and in other ‘home bases’ as well—to their economic 
environment. Every church is a home base to-day in the sense 
that no church is permanently worthy of the name unless it 
reaches out beyond its immediate parish, and no church can 
reach out unless it has roots, real anchorage in its own soil. 

- What are the principles that really matter as we plan to use 
the yardstick of the fourth dimension? 

(a) Although spiritual forces and not economics are the 
ultimate governing factors of the life of the Church, economics 
is a basic factor to which the Church must adjust itself and 
proceed wisely if it is to live and grow. 

(b) Stewardship education is basic to the proper growth of 
an independent church. It should begin with the little child 
before school age in the home, and should continue as a central 
emphasis in each grade of school, in the Sunday school, in 
young people’s groups, in the preaching of the pastor and in his 
contacts with his people. A similar emphasis should be made in 
the Christian literature of the Church, so that the child will grow 
to manhood thoroughly imbued with the concept of himself 
and his possessions as belonging to God and of his own trustee- 
ship of this divine property. 

(c) A basic principle for the growth of the Church, as for any 
living organism, is exertion and struggle with its environment. 
Without exercising all its powers, it is as unreasonable to expect 
a church to develop a healthy life as a human being. Yet this 
principle is overlooked in thousands of younger churches which 
have continued to receive substantial financial aid from the 
mission long after the congregation has reached a reasonable 
maturity. Second and third generation Christians are found in 
nearly every mission field who have inherited a spirit of acqui- 
escence toward mission subsidy, and accept the situation as a 
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matter of course. A mature younger church which is getting aid 
from abroad should be considered an abnormal thing. It is as 
abnormal a situation as that of the family where the father 
permanently assists his grown son. Such continued aid is apt to 
defeat the excellent purpose for which it was first given, by 
removing the necessity of struggle, sacrifice and self-help from 
those whom we are trying to develop. It further destroys the 
likelihood of a growth of responsibility. 

In some way, we must see that the Church is lifted out of the 
category of a luxury and second line of interest, and put into the 
category of a major necessity of life, as vital and binding upon 
one’s attention as one’s livelihood, food and clothing, and shelter. 
Until that attitude of mind and practice is created, the full 
energies of the younger church will not be released for its own 
growth and support. 

(ad) Studies and experimentation in economic improvement 
and in ways of strengthening the position of the community in 
relation to supporting the Christian enterprise are required. 
The field of co-operatives, small unit industries, improvement of 
seed, stock and soil offers almost indefinite scope for the leader 
who is concerned with the future of the Church and with 
stabilizing it in the community. 

(e) The Gospel does not call to a cheap and easy way of life. 
It calls not only for self-discipline and re-organization in the 
personal life of the individual, but for re-creation of the home — 
and the community. Great care needs to be used, however, 
that the Christian way of life is adjusted to the economy and 
basic social patterns of the family and the community, and that 
it is not identified in the thinking and practice of the younger 
Christians with the amenities, economic standards and social 
or organizational methods of western civilization. There is 
evidence on many mission fields that too costly and compli- 
cated a Christian Church and program have been introduced 
to be supported by the local economy or domiciled within the 
national consciousness and social structure. It is because of this 
comparative costliness of the western concept of the Christian 
Church that nearly every mission has believed it necessary to 
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introduce the principle of subsidy into each of its activities 
on the field. 

(f) We are convinced that Christ does not call His followers, 
from however simple a social and economic order, to a way of 
life that is beyond the resources, latent though they may be, of 
the community—resources which may be used as a foundation 
for His Church and the practice of His teachings. Abundant 
evidence of this is found in many fields of the younger churches, 
notably the Batak Church, Sumatra, and among the backward 
hill Karens of Burma. 

(g) We believe that in the wealth of experience throughout 
the 50,000 younger churches of the world, there is no problem 
facing any church anywhere that has not been faced and in a 
measure solved in one form or another by some church some- 
where throughout the mission fields. 


III 


What are the conditions for the successful application of 
these principles? Here I think concretely in terms of the areas 
and younger churches I know best—those with which the 
missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions are associated. 

(a) The younger churches must be convinced that the 
American Board is not taking this new line of action as an alibi 
for escaping financial responsibilities. In fact, to get some of 
these principles adequately into action and the new processes 
which they call for well started may actually increase the cost to 
the Board. 

(b) The older churches must not regard encouragement of 
self-support in the mission fields as a move toward lightening 
their responsibility for carrying the Gospel to the non-Christian 
world. It is, rather, a practical move toward a more logical use 
of money which will release funds now tied up in the support of 
established churches and projects so that it may be used in more 
productive ways, such as opening new fields and in the support 
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of specialized lines of work which it may be beyond the power 
of the younger church at present to maintain alone. 

(c) With the meeting of these conditions in view, it will be 
important to secure the intelligent co-operation of the leaders 
of the younger churches in the acceptance of these principles: 
first, through full understanding of their meaning and import- 
ance, and, second, in taking the necessary steps in educating 
the rank and file of their churches and in giving ample oppor- 
tunity for full discussion and clarification of the issues involved. 

For the application of these principles to all the fields, new 
processes must be set up and new insights shared with the 
leaders of the younger churches. I note at this point that 
practical methods have been tested in certain areas. These may 
be used until displaced by better techniques. 

(a) Exchange of information. The experience and methods 
of other churches must be systematically studied and the possi- 
bility of their use made known to national church leaders, 
missionaries and lay members of churches. Such information 
can be carried in national church journals and bulletins in the 
vernacular and in publications issued by the mission boards. 

(6) Conference and round-table discussions on the economic 
base of the Church. These should be arranged among mission- 
aries, church leaders and laymen on the field, and also among 
the secretarial and committee personnel of the mission boards. 

(c) Through mutual visitation and discussion, thorough 
understanding and co-operation with respect to changes in policy 
should be secured between the mission board and its representa- 
tives and the national church leaders in the field, in order that 
such changes may be brought about not only by mutual 
consent but, if possible, through the initiative of the younger 
churches. 

(d) Education of Christian public opinion among the 
younger churches on the meaning of Christian stewardship 
and the necessity of strengthening the economic basis of the 
Church is of primary importance. Here is practically a pioneer 
field to be entered by the Christian literature committees of 
the various countries. Suitable literature should be adapted for 
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various ages and degrees of education in the Christian com- 
munities. 

(e) Experimentation and ingenuity must be encouraged 
among pastors and laymen in using the undeveloped resources 
of their neighbourhood, economic, social and cultural, for 
strengthening the position of the Church and extending its field 
of service in the community. 

(f) A new emphasis upon the economic basis of the Church 
and upon stewardship must be put into the training of ministers 
and lay workers, in order to equip these leaders in the principles 
and practical methods through which the Church may be 
stabilized and nourished in its own environment. 

(g) The effective implementing of these principles and the 
use of the suggested method call for some advanced steps in co- 
operation between church groups and mission boards, such as 
missionary specialists in co-operatives or small unit and cottage 
industries, who would serve the needs of many denominational 
groups in one province and who would be supported jointly by 
the boards or National Christian Councils; research into vital 
economic or social problems in which all the churches in a field 
are concerned; training schools for church leaders, clerical and 
lay; preparation of suitable Christian literature on stewardship 
and practical methods of financing the church. 


IV 


The areas in which the American Board carries more or less 
responsibility may be conveniently divided into four main 
types: pioneer fields where no church has been established, as 
in Muslim Turkey and among the Moros in the Philippine 
Islands; primitive fields such as Zululand and Angola in Africa 
where life is still very simple as compared with complex cultural 
or industrialized areas; complex fields such as India, China and 
Japan where people live under the weight of vast inherited 
cultures; Roman Catholic fields where the Protestant movement 
usually represents the only focal point for the growth of 
autonomous responsible personality. 
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For the purposes of our discussion at present, let us take 
the following areas: Moroland, Angola, Madura, Mexico. 

The Moros in Mindanao are to the Philippines, roughly 
speaking, what the Moors were to Spain. Their name is the 
same except for the displacement of one letter. These two 
peoples represent the extremities, east and west, of the spread 
of Islam some centuries ago. Until recently the Moros in 
Mindanao were the scourge of the other inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands. Vessels driven by steam were the beginning 
of their undoing as doughty warriors. Watch-towers on the coast 
of Luzon and elsewhere may still be seen. From these towers 
lookouts used to give the word when the murderous Moros 
were approaching. 

Not only steam and other material forces have contributed 
to the taming process that has been going on with accelerated 
speed since 1898. Spiritual forces have also been at work. 
Mindanao—the great southern island, largely an unexplored 
wilderness, the home of the Moros and a few pagan tribes— 
was assigned to the American Board by a conference of mis- 
sionary societies. Our first missionaries were sent to Mindanao 
in 1903. Various enterprises of a pioneer nature were under- 
taken. The racial and religious hostility between Muslim Moro 
and Roman Catholic was found to be one of the main causes 
for the undeveloped condition of Mindanao. Not until the 
pacification of the Moros had gone a long way did it appear 
possible for the more intangible forces of progress to get to 
work. Roads and schools helped, but Moro suspicions and 
antipathies yielded slowly. Of late the accelerated immigration 
of Filipinos from the northern islands is opening another 
chapter. 

The story of the American Board’s work in Mindanao since 
1903 is replete with the tales of pioneers, both Filipino and 
American. The biggest problem confronting the missionary has 
been the Muslim Moro whose chief centre in Northern Mindanao 
has been around Lake Lanao. Upwards of half a million people, 
all told, make up this virile, somewhat primitive community. 
They have always taken their religion with an easy conscience. 
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Islam has here, as elsewhere, strengthened their pride and 
spirit of self-reliance, their willingness to use force and their 
unwillingness to compromise. Very few of the people have been 
literate. Arabic, the language of the Koran, has been used in a 
very limited way by the few religious teachers. The language of 
the masses is Maranaw. 

Dr Frank Laubach of the American Board mission was not 
the first but he has proved to be the most persevering and re- 
sourceful person in relation to the evangelization of these 
Moros. Eleven years ago he went to live at Dansalan on lovely 
Lake Lanao, after some years of educational and evangelistic 
work at Manila and later on the northern coast of Mindanao. 
He studied the obvious needs of the Moros as they were steadily 
compelled by government forces to share peacefully in the 
developing life of the Islands. He has reduced their spoken 
language to written form, using Latin characters, set up a 
printing press, published a modest paper in Maranaw, still the 
only publication in that language, invented a method by which 
illiterate adults could quickly learn to read and write, studied 
their history, their customs, their art and their folklore. He 
established a Folk School for Moro boys, important adjuncts of 
which are a hostel and a library and reading-room, the latter 
really a community centre in itself. A much needed dispensary 
was also established. A hospital project still awaits funds. Such 
ingenious methods as a ‘Good Life Movement’ as well as 
scholarships for more promising Moro students for advanced 
study at Silliman University are being used to ‘integrate’ 
the best in Moro culture with the Christian ideals and 
habits. 

Dr Laubach and his colleagues have not yet been faced by 
any strong trend on the part of the Moros to form Christian 
communities and churches. Most of them are still at the stage 
of enquiry and observation. Here and there a young person 
makes it clear that he or she would like to become a baptized 
disciple of Jesus, but even that is a rare occurrence. This is not 
the case because of any lack of contacts but rather’ because of 
an inherent conservatism. Give them time to see and under- 
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stand and appraise values for themselves. Let them exercise 
their own wills at every step in their expanding life. Let every 
important decision be their own. Upon it let them stand against 
all comers. These and allied principles have guided Dr Laubach 
in his friendly contacts with these people. 

When the time comes for what may be called a second stage 
in the evangelization of these people, Dr Laubach and his 
colleagues propose-to apply lessons from the experience of other 
pioneers, both from their mistakes and from their successes. For 
instance, the illuminating story of the Batak church and com- 
munity is a most inspiring example to study especially in the 
formative stages of a Christian community. Among the factors 
to which Mr Merle Davis, in the fifth volume of the Madras 
reports,! attributes the rapid growth of that church, he puts 
first ‘the early recognition that the support of the church was 
their responsibility and that the Rhenish mission was a source of 
spiritual and not material aid.’ Another principle close to this 
in importance is that ‘the church is the cultural as well as the 
spiritual home of the community.’ * 

These two principles have already entered deeply into the 
thinking and planning of the American Board in its dealings with 
the Moros. Practical ways are being found to help especially the 
young people, who are getting ideas so new that they are ex- 
plosive. For example, the Sunday evening service of praise and — 
worship and recreation, attended by Christian and Muslim 
young people alike, is held not in the church but in an adjacent 
assembly room. The program consists of selections from Jewish 
and Christian and Muslim scriptures, songs, hymns and prayers, 
and recitations of poems and stories chosen by the young people 
themselves under the conviction that they are all seeking the 
best in their own and other cultures. These and other exercises 
and expressions of the aspiration and spirit of a people just 
emerging into friendly contact with hitherto unknown groups of 
their fellow men are but the beginning of a process that the 


1 Merle Davis: The Economic Basis of the Church, pp. 390-431, American edition; 
pp. 415-58, British edition. 
* Ibid., p. 392 (p. 417). * Ibid., p. 392 (p. 417). 
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American Board is determined to follow through in the creation 
of a truly indigenous, well-adjusted Christian community. 


V 


Among all American Board fields, Angola has probably 
witnessed the most consistent attempt to give adequate atten- 
tion to this fourth dimension. 

The American Board and the Mission Board of the United 
Church of Canada have been co-operating in work in central 
Angola begun by American and Canadian pioneers in 1881 
among the Ovimbundu tribe, a sturdy, primitive group of 
300,000 or more. They are almost entirely a rural population 
concerned chiefly with agriculture, since minerals and forests 
are scarce. The soil is not particularly fertile. Life is very much 
of a struggle and poverty is distressingly acute. The Lobito- 
Kalangu railway running across Angola from west to east has 
brought changes in life and habits during the last decade, but it 
has done little to raise the people’s standards as a whole. 
Industrialization has hardly begun. 

Dr John T. Tucker of the mission of the United Church of 
Canada in Angola presented a paper at Madras! describing 
briefly the churches among the Ovimbundu. Dr Tucker shows 
that the missionaries in Angola have based on sound principles 
their efforts to develop an indigenous church that shall be well 
adjusted to its economic environment. Embarrassments arise 
chiefly because of the extreme poverty of the people and the 
lack of any great hope for economic improvement. 

In such circumstances progress seems to lie along the line of 
better practical instruction in the training schools of the mission 
and in the development and extension throughout the area of 
the agricultural extension program for which in the past decade 
Dondi and Galangue stations have been experimental centres. 

The two training schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
are located at Dondi. Both are giving increased attention to very 


“ Included in Merle Davis, op. cit., pp. 448-51, American edition; pp. 477-80, British 
edition. 
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practical methods of preparation for life and for making a liveli- 


hood. We read, for instance, in the report of the Means School for 
Girls: 


Progress has been made in agriculture at Means School. All classes had 
lessons on soil enrichment by the use of legumes, green manure, animal manure 
and ashes, propagation of some trees and some plants by cuttings, grafting, 
pruning and irrigation. They also had practice in the care of hens and pigs in 
connection with their practice cottages. . . . Our new and better bred goats 
supplied more milk for the cottages than in any previous year. 

It was a joy to visit the cottage vegetable gardens, planted by the girls and 
cared for by them. . . . This year 4000 holes were dug and trees set out. 


The highly experienced head of the agricultural-industrial 
department of Currie Institute, the training school for boys, 
has decided that it is better to concentrate on a few lines more 


likely to be of basic value to the people generally than to spread 
experiment out too thin: 


The Department will hereafter concentrate on cattle, pigs and chickens, 
the three most important farm animals from a native standpoint. . . . Our field 
crops are likewise limited to the production of seed, especially corn, soy beans, 
and improved varieties of sweet potatoes. . . . Experiments have been carried 
out with new wheat, cotton, Tung oil trees, Remic fiber and various legumes. . . . 
There is an encouraging demand for grafted fruit trees and many hundreds 
have been sold to native farmers. . . . We have found several successful home 
remedies for common plant diseases. A beginning has been made in reclaiming 
eroded and worn out fields, by contour plowing, compost and legume plant- 


ing. . . . A course of lessons has been repeated to eight different conferences — 


of outstation leaders covering such subjects as soil depletion, cultivation methods, 
care of live stock, house and community improvement. 


The instruction in the classes of the industrial department 
is keyed to the simplest needs of village life with enough but 
not too much urge toward higher standards of living. A village 
boy must be encouraged to go back to his village to exercise his 
newly acquired skills and to use his knowledge for the benefit 
of his home environment. The visitor sees near the shops at 
Currie Institute a little grass hut arranged as the workshop of a 
village mechanic, provided only with the tools with which a boy 
trained at the school may expect to start work after graduation. 

The agricultural director of Galangue station, an American 
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Board missionary from the Negro Congregational churches of 
the Southern States, proposes, with the approval and co-opera- 
tion of government departments and agents and with the good 
will of certain Roman Catholic missionaries, to conduct a 
colony-wide series of annual conferences for rural people into 
which would be put in practical fashion conclusions based on 
the experience of himself and others over a period of sixteen 
years. For evangelical church leaders specifically he is thinking 
in terms of an annual three weeks’ course dealing with rural 
church organization, rural economics, improved agricultural 
methods and the duties of a rural pastor. Most of these courses 
will be given by missionaries. The churches themselves will be 
asked to finance the project. If funds are available, a more 
adequate program will be considered. This calls for a director 
of agricultural extension work for the whole Ovimbundu area, 
for a native associate director in each of the stations and for 
two field supervisors in each station. Each year a six weeks’ 
practical course will be conducted in each station for the farmers 
of the hundreds of neighbouring villages. 

In the larger agricultural extension program special atten- 
tion will be given to such questions as suitable implements, 
the reclaiming and use of bottom land, better seed and greater 
variety of crops, animal husbandry, village sanitation, building 
materials. 

In Galangue station alone during the last eleven years the 
11 ploughs introduced in 1929 have become 450. Sixty shovels 
used to drain river-bottom fields have likewise multiplied as 
farmers, or would-be farmers, have seen better methods demon- 
strated. Wheat seed has been more widely used to supplement 
the usual crop of corn. Many hundreds of acres have recently 
been brought under cultivation while thousands upon thousands 
wait to be developed. Coffee trees grow reasonably well on the 
highlands. People are being encouraged to plant these trees. 
Last year an arroba of seed coffee and three hundred coffee 
trees were given to the outstation teachers near Galangue. At 
times the price of coffee is very low but since the product will 
keep six years or more without serious deterioration, there need 
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be no loss. Cotton seed from America has been distributed to 
eight administrative government units with hopeful results. In 
the industrial shops student apprentices have been busy making 
hoes, axes, plane blades, mason hammers and ploughs. This 
work might be widely extended to great advantage. 54,000 
brick, 12,000 tile for flooring and 5000 tile for roofing were 
produced, 4000 metres of lumber were cut and hauled. Bath 
houses have been built and a water system with supply from a 
series of wells has been developed. 

The bearing of these efforts upon the economic base of the 
Church in Angola is obvious. The agricultural missionary, 
himself deeply interested in evangelism, keeps his eye on the 
possibilities of helping all the churches of Angola to become 
fully, happily and even hilariously self-supporting, through the 
studied application of sound agricultural and industrial training 
in harmony with the basic facts conditioning human existence. 
In this effort the American Board would like to strengthen his 
hands mightily and to see his work widely imitated. 


VI 


Poverty is one of the century-long curses of India. In the 
highly congested areas of South India poverty as a problem is. 
very acute. The Christian community in South India almost 
exclusively has its origin in the poorer, even destitute strata of 
the population. As in many other parts of India, acceptance of 
the Christian way of life has brought with it some economic 
improvement through the simplest teaching of the Church 
regarding health, morals and habits of industry. Lack of greater 
progress toward better standards of living and greater economic 
resources for the Church has been due partly to general indiffer- 
ence, more largely to extremely limited opportunity and partly 
to lack of leadership ready to pioneer in this great field. 

It is therefore a happy circumstance that a few years ago 
there was organized the ‘Christian Economic Improvement 
Association’ for the purpose of explaining and developing possi- 
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bilities of more adequate income for the people of the Madura 
area. While not limited in its interest to the Christian popula- 
tion, and not restricted in its proposed program to any single 
line of effort, in practice it has dealt largely with the Christian 
community and its economic needs. 

A recent report of this Improvement Association contains 
some hints as to the American Board’s aspirations in almost all 
of its fields. 

Many Christian communities sense their need for greater 
income, better living conditions, more self-reliant churches, but 
have failed to focus on a practical program of advancement. In 
thinking of such programs questions of fact and considerations 
of expediency arise. Surveys and programs which are under- 
taken as co-operatively as possible by all the interested units are 
likely to lead to greater success. 

Well disposed and well directed aid from Government, 
moreover, can be of immense help, but if it is not available the 
characteristic attitude of the Christian community will not be 
defeatism. Dr Francis Wei of China gives the right lead when 
he says: ‘What we can do may be only a drop in the bucket, 
but if it is God’s drop it will colour the whole bucket.’ 

In this work of economic improvement we must not over- 
look the spiritual factors and objectives. Economics does not 
have the last word. A friend who knows actual conditions in 
many lands has said: 


You can study the economic situation ‘till the cows come home’ and yet 
not touch the heart of the problem. The only adequate driving power in any 
situation of economic difficulty is Christ, even where people are poorest. 

In the city of Madura . . . the Christian Co-operative Building Society . . . 
has immensely expanded. . . . We have been working with the definite objective 
of giving a house for every houseless man in Madura—this can be accomplished 
in another ten years. 


These statements reveal at least two interesting principles 
of basic importance. A definite goal has been set—‘a house 
for every houseless man’—to be achieved in a definite time. I 
know, moreover, from personal observation that ‘in another ten 
years’ is no mere rhetorical statement. The Indian Christian 
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leadership in Madura means business. In the face of the 
withdrawal of government aid, the society has asked per- 
mission to float its own debentures so that progress shall 
not cease. 

A reference in the Association’s report to the activities of 
one of the boarding schools reveals its steady development along 
the lines of a ‘rural reconstruction unit.’ Experiment on the 
school’s poultry farm has improved its stock and sale of eggs. 
Carpentry, spinning and weaving, mat weaving, string work 
(bags, nets, etc.), basket and fan making are a part of the 
curriculum of the school. Trained teachers or craftsmen are 
employed. The apprentice carpenters keep the school furniture 
in good repair and add to the equipment. It is just a step from 
this to some expansion in response to demand from some of the 
surrounding houses. 

Both boys and girls are assigned to the farm, the chief 
product of which is fodder for the animals belonging to the 
school. A rose garden of three thousand plants has begun to 
yield commercial returns. Each standard of the school is assigned 
a plot for a vegetable garden, in which teachers and students 
work together, the produce being sold to the boarding 
department. 

Animal husbandry is an item on the program: ‘We have 
four kangeyan bulls, a muira buffalo—and some sruti goats. . . . 
We have been successful in propagating a higher type of animals 
in this area.’ 

A rural institute for girls and women is a part of the scheme. 
The child welfare centre operates to the advantage of mothers 
who wish to sew and to have proper facilities for bathing their 
smaller children and checking up on their health. A night school 
provides both reading and other classes as well as vocational 
courses, especially in spinning and weaving. The rural extension 
program supervises practical work by students and teachers of 
the Institute in neighbouring villages, including religious services 
on Sunday. A kindergarten is maintained for children of mothers 
who must work. 
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Vil 


In Mexico, the basic problem can be described in various 
ways. It is one of adjustment, that word being a familiar key 
to an interesting philosophy of life. What organism can thrive 
unless it is reasonably well adjusted to its environment ?! It 
is a problem of rootage. Everything alive and functioning 
normally has roots, visible or invisible, reaching down into the 
soil of the environment, physical or cultural. Even an orchid, 
the noblest of the parasites, has roots.” It is a problem of reform. 
Various ills threaten and throttle the life of every community, 
including the Christian Church. Poverty, ignorance, super- 
stition, disease are not entirely banished from any land, and still 
flourish in many. Problems created by customs in land ownership 
and use, habits formed by fortuitous growth of social systems, 
vices connected with unwholesome housing and unrestrained 
instincts cry aloud for some super-authority to set them right. 
Debt, dowry and drink are the bane of humanity in many areas. 

The Congregational churches in Mexico have faced problems 
acute enough to kill most churches. The wonder is that so many 
of them are still alive. There were at one time between thirty and 
forty churches and congregations in the northern states. Inner 
weakness, government opposition, adjustments as to division of 
territory between various foreign missions and the sheep- 
stealing tactics of some independent church groups have re- 
duced the number now to ten organized churches and a some- 
what larger number of unorganized congregations with regular 
pastoral care and activities. These churches and congregations 
are located along the Central Pacific coast of Mexico and in 
Jalisco State at Guadalajara. Not one of the ten organized 
churches is entirely self-supporting. Not even the two strongest 
congregations, aggregating four hundred members, two-fifths 
of the communicant membership of the group of churches, have 
become financially independent. 

If we apply the yardstick of the fourth dimension courageously 

1 See also Merle Davis, op. cit., p. 146, American edition ; p. 156, British edition. 

® Ibid., p. 135, American edition ; p. 143, British edition. 
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but kindly to this small group of churches, I am confident that 
a way of progress will be found. New resources will be dis- 
covered and significant spiritual results achieved. What steps 
should be taken? 

The first has already been taken. A wise counsellor has sat 
down with the leaders of these churches to help them focus 
their attention sharply and purposefully on the basic problem of 
adjustment. He was able to assure them that their friends in 
the United States were not surreptitiously seeking to rid them- 
selves of any burden but were considering the real welfare and 
future of brother Christian communities in Mexico. He was 
also able to assure them that more and not less help that was 
wise and timely was intended—wise, because it took into fuller 
account than ever before the actual conditions of these evangelical 
churches in Mexico; timely, because the conception of the world 
Christian community which is beginning to grip the intelligence 
of Christians in all lands can become a dynamic force in every 
community, no matter where located or how small. 

The second step has also been taken by one of the largest 
churches. The pastor of this church organized a forum of his 
own members for a week’s study of the economic problems of 
their church, the upshot of which was the presentation of the 
matter as a spiritual opportunity to the entire church. Written 
pledges of support were asked for. Ninety-seven pledges were 
received of which sixty-seven were new. Of pledges formerly 
given, ten have been increased. The appeal is being carried 
to members not present at the first church meeting. This church 
has three hundred members, one hundred of whom, however, 
are listed as absentees. The church building, built forty years 
ago, is one of the most beautiful Protestant churches in Mexico. 
It stands at the corner of one of the main plazas of the city, 
almost across the street from a large Roman Catholic church. 
The members of this Protestant church represent many different 
occupations and are drawn primarily from the middle and 
lower classes of citizens. Among the business men are two or 
three of considerable income. Only one member was found who 
was giving more than two pesos a Sunday. It was estimated 
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that if each member gave a sixtieth of his income per month, the 
entire budget of the church could easily be met. And yet this 
church was continuing to receive two-fifths of its pastor’s salary 
from ‘outside’ sources. 

What is the third step? This has already been glimpsed by 
the pastor. This church, having come into a new conviction of 
self-respect and self-reliance, in the face of all the obstacles that 
confront both rural and urban evangelical churches in Mexico, 
has a message of vital importance for all its sister churches. 
They can send down more vigorous roots, if they will. They can 
work out a more perfect adjustment with their economic and 
social environment, if they will. They can multiply their re- 
sources and more wisely use their heaven-sent opportunities 
for Christian service, if they will. In fact, it has become clear 
that the only hope for continuing useful life for any church is 
the attainment of self-respect and self-reliance in the matter of 
finances within a reasonable period of time. That is what the 
courageous but kindly application of the yardstick of the fourth 
dimension is likely to do for any church. It will take a long 
time and the use of progressive methods of education, together 
with the practical application of many well tested methods by 
way of experiment, before all the churches will grasp the ideal 
and the idea, but complete success in terms of spiritual vigour 
and of finances is well within the realm of possibility for the 
group of churches as a whole. 


FreD FIELD GOODSELL 














THE WHITE AUSTRALIA POLICY 
By J. WHITSED DOVEY 


O Act in the Australian administration has caused such 

widespread criticism as the White Australia policy. 

From the dawn of the century when the policy became law, 

and even before that, when the British Dominions first convened 

to discuss the Bills which were designed to meet the question of 

coloured labour in the colonies, adverse comment was heard in 
every quarter where advanced opinion dominated. 

At the time of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee, Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain’s voice expressed (as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies) the views of many thoughtful Christians of that day 
when he said: ‘We ask you to bear in mind the traditions of the 
Empire, which makes no distinction in favour of or against race 
or colour, and to exclude by reason of their colour or by reason 
of their race all her Majesty’s Indian subjects, and even all 
Asiatics, would be an act so offensive to those people that it 
would be most painful to her Majesty to have to sanction it.’ 

After a lapse of more than forty years, idealists still feel that 
the policy of reserving the Australian continent for the white | 
races is contrary to every humanitarian principle and particularly 
dangerous to the future peace of those races. 

Even as recently as the meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Council at Tambaram (Madras), discussions touching the 
subject showed that public opinion outside the Commonwealth 
has not changed in its main aspects. Australia to-day appears 
to be exactly what it has always been: a vast continent with 
limitless resources lying idle at the very door of Asia where 
teeming millions suffer the privations of over-population. The 
situation is too unreasonable to remain unaltered. Migration is 
inevitable. Hordes of homeless, but industrious, Asiatics must 


and will eventually move into the vast open spaces of 
Australia. 
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In view of the popularity of this belief, it might be as well 
to look into the White Australia policy from various angles. 

In the early days of Australia’s development no immigration 
restrictions were in operation. Prior to federation in 1901, all 
races were admitted. Only Chinese availed themselves of the 
privilege to any extent. They were required only to pay a poll 
tax of £100, and for a time they were under the slight restriction 
of the tonnage system, the tonnage of the vessel determining 
the number of coolies allowed as passengers. 

At one period Pacific Islanders came to Queensland as in- 
dentured labour in the cane fields. They were later repatriated 
and the scheme was declared a failure, as was every other attempt 
of that nature ever tried in Australia. There was no labour, not 
even in the cane fields, that could not be done more reliably 
by white men. 

After federation every political party in the Commonwealth 
united in support of the White Australia policy, and the Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act, now known as the Immigration Act, became 
law. Since that time it has completely controlled the immigration 
policy of the country regardless of outside criticism, either in 
the East or in the mother country. 

The method of applying the Act was originally proposed by 
the province of Natal. No race is mentioned by name, but the 
Act provides that any person may be prohibited from landing 
in Australia who fails to pass a dictation test of not less than 
fifty words in any European language, the language to be chosen 
by the immigration officer in charge. 

No coloured person may enter Australia by paying a poll 
tax now. With very few exceptions, all non-Europeans by race 
or descent are excluded from Australia for the purpose of 
settling here, and as all shipping companies co-operate to the 
extent of refusing passage to prohibited immigrants, there is 
seldom any necessity to apply the dictation test. 

In addition to the above, there is a further provision that all 
aliens are required to obtain a landing permit before landing 
with a view to permanent residence. The principal exception to 
this rule is that permanently domiciled Indians may introduce 
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their wives and minor children when investigation proves they 
are in a position to support them and provide a decent home 
in Australia. 

The Act is meant to restrict labouring classes and does not 
interfere with the free ebb and flow of tourist traffic, students 
or bona fide merchants. There are special arrangements with 
the governments of India, China and Japan respecting the 
latter, although there is a sharp distinction between the merchant 
classes and the mere shop-keepers who do not come under this 
heading. 

In general terms, therefore, it might be said that the White 
Australia policy seeks to prevent the free influx into Australia 
of labourers or artisans belonging to races whose traditions and 
whose political, social and religious ideals differ so much from 
ours, that it would be difficult in any reasonable time to assimilate 
them and, if they came in any numbers, impossible. The founda- 
tion of the policy is the conviction that such an influx is produc- 
tive of grave evils for both races and that it cannot be desired 
by either unless as a cover for designs of conquest, either 
territorial or economic. In view of the use made recently in 
Europe of this method, it is even more necessary to-day than 
ever before to guard against providing an alien race with the 
excuse of assisting isolated groups of her own nationals domiciled 
in Australia. 

It is not grounded on race or colour prejudice. No mention 
is made of that in the definition, and it is certain that if there 
were white races as radically different in ideals and as difficult 
of assimilation as Asiatics are, Australia would reject them as 
immigrants. The Act was designed as a protective measure only 
and can be invoked equally against any race or individual whose 
presence is considered undesirable. In recent years it has been used 
against certain types of Europeans, but since the only races likely 
to flood Australia in any numbers are ‘coloured,’ the popular 
imagination has seized upon this accident and let the essential 
go in choosing the name it has given to our immigration laws. 

The policy is above everything else an effort to ward off a 
great national danger which may at any time become pressing, 
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but which our political leaders have clearly seen for more than 
half a century: the danger of a large alien section of people 
whose standards of living are below our own, whose education 
is inferior and who cling in masses to their own tongue and 
their own customs. 

No State allows immigrant workers dominated by a different 
civilization to cross its frontiers. The free admission of immi- 
grants of any type cannot be, and never has been, permitted by 
any nation in modern times. Even restricted immigration of 
alien races in any numbers has proved unsatisfactory. In 
Honolulu the Japanese population has remained as distinct and 
as isolated as it was at the beginning. Parts of Hawaii might be 
mistaken for Japan proper and the same applies to groups of 
Asiatics in every part of the globe. In Fiji the Indian population 
is still completely Indian. In the areas of British Columbia where 
Indians were permitted to settle the race has remained intact. 
In the French Pacific Islands and in the cities of New York and 
San Francisco, to mention only two places, the Chinese element 
has clung so closely to China that many have never learnt any 
other language or adopted any modification of their own native 
way of living. 

In none of these places, however, has there been the apparent 
opportunity or scope for great numbers of Asiatics, as there is 
in Australia. Therefore none of them has suffered the con- 
sequences which we might expect here. 

Australia, more than any other of the younger countries, has 
devoted herself to the ideal of national equality. The most vital 
ambition of every Australian has always been the betterment 
of the country’s working conditions and the Australian ideal in 
the effort to level the living standards of the majority to that 
enjoyed for centuries by the privileged few in the older civiliza- 
tions, and to admit unrestricted competition of Asiatic labourers 
would strike at the very foundation of this ideal. 

Not only would unlimited coloured immigration retard the 
progress of the white population towards better conditions by 
lowering the wage scale, and bring the difficult upward struggle 
of workers to a complete standstill; but it would also perpetuate 
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a state of affairs which our civilization has outgrown: that of 
coloured workers and white overseers. 

In our own day the migration of nations is accomplished in 
a different fashion from the past, but whatever its fashion, every 
nation protects itself in its own way. Japan excludes foreign 
labour unless special permission is obtained. That ‘special per- 
mission’ is precisely the same in effect as our own. The American 
immigration laws are in many ways the most advanced in 
operation at the present time, and although they apply to her 
own particular problems, there are points which might well be 
included in our own system when the time comes for changes. 

That a time for some slight changes may come is not to be 
overlooked. Australia is demanding only that she be allowed a 
certain time in which to prove that the white races can make a 
complete success of the continent. Some authorities believe that 
a hundred years should suffice to settle the point, and certainly 
the experiment of the years immediately in the past has shown 
that there is good reason to hope for great achievements ahead. 
Time made it possible for Northern Europeans to migrate 
slowly south and in the end to cultivate and prosper in climates 
to which they never were born. Time, and the proper racial 
elements, will do the same for Australia. 

To Australians the White Australia policy is no mere 
dreamers’ paradise: it is based on sound knowledge and an 
intelligent grasp of the facts involved. Unrestricted immigration 
would bring forward in the first place the major problem of the 
franchise. 

In order to remain true to the democratic constitution of the 
Commonwealth, every settler would have a vote. Within a short 
time there would be a mass of voters with neither understanding 
of, nor sympathy with, our constitution. Concerned only with 
personal affairs of a very limited nature, these voters would 
inevitably see no value in the vote outside the price it would 
bring. In America, where immigration was for a time permitted 
at a greater rate than later wisdom advised, the selling of votes 
was a major problem. In certain poor districts of Japan the 
same’ evil is not unknown. This practice can become, and in 
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some countries has become, a sinister power and one which 
cannot be too carefully controlled. 

On the other hand, if the franchise is refused, the members 
elected to municipal councils and parliaments would represent 
the white minority only. There would be no voice to speak for 
the coloured population. Discontent would follow. The vote 
would be granted in the end and necessitate action such as 
finally nullified the Negro vote in parts of the U.S.A. It would 
be impossible to avert racial hatreds, rebellions and probably 
the greater disaster of war undertaken to liberate the ill-treated (?) 
peoples whom we had taken into our midst, as the German 
settlements were so recently ‘liberated’ in Europe. 

Far and away the most potent argument in favour of the 
White Australia policy is that immigrants from Asia are 
unnecessary. In the first place there is not room for nearly the 
number of settlers popularly imagined. Very little land in 
Australia, compared with its total area, is still available for any 
purpose whatsoever. Those whose knowledge of the country 
depends on the study of maps will find it difficult to understand 
that there is such a comparatively small proportion of land still 
unoccupied, but a careful investigation proves the facts of the 
case very clearly. 

In the Northern Territory, with an area of 523,620 square 
miles, and tropical Western Australia with 364,000 square miles, 
there was a population of 10,178 persons (exclusive of full- 
blooded aboriginals) in 1933. Practically the only production of 
the area for some years has been a peanut crop valued at approxi- 
mately £14,000 per annum, and to the devotees of the ‘vast 
empty spaces’ theory these figures offer most outstanding 
support. Yet the truth is that capable attempts by men versed 
in a wide field of knowledge have failed to make a permanent 
success of any endeavour here for nearly one hundred years. 
There are many reasons for this, and all of them would apply 
to the situation no matter what colour the race might be that 
tackled them. To begin with there are no alluvial plains to speak 
of, and most of the rivers fail to irrigate more than a very small 
part of the territory; a great part of the land is inaccessible to 
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wheeled traffic of any type; cattle diseases are prevalent; floods 
lay waste a wide section of country each year at certain periods, 
while other sections get no rain at all for eight months of the 
year. Even near the coast an annual rainfall of thirty inches is 
the maximum. 

Eventually all these handicaps will be overcome. For the 
present, however, settlement of any kind must remain incon- 
siderable and only improvements on a gigantic scale can change 
the outlook for the future. 

There is no land worth mentioning in New South Wales or 
Victoria which, by the widest stretch of the imagination, could 
be called ‘vast empty spaces.’ In Tasmania, the case is a little 
different. At least 46-5 per cent of its total area, about 7,802,000 
acres, is reserved for Crown forestry purposes or is waste land 
unsuitable for anything whatever. Even here the ‘empty spaces,’ 
however these may be defined, cannot be absorbed by settlers 
of any type from any country whatsoever. 

South Australia has a smaller proportion of well watered 
land than any other State. Eighty-two per cent of its entire area 
receives less than ten inches of rain annually. 

For the past sixty years every conceivable experiment has 
been tried without greatly increasing the acreage now profitably 
operated. The handicaps are so numerous that a thorough 
understanding of them would require more specialized study 
than is possible in a few brief sentences. 

It is admitted that land outside the already occupied areas 
in Western Australia could be made wool, sheep or wheat 
producing, but only at overwhelming cost. When all the hazards 
of pests, climate and other elements are taken into consideration, 
the weight of iong experience strengthens the opinion that a 
great part of this State could be made workable only through 
enormous expenditure of capital: this alone closes the door to 
settlers or small farmers. 

In 1934 the ‘empty spaces’ in Queensland amounted to 
11-18 per cent of the State’s area, practically fifty million acres. 
Most of it is in remote districts, beyond railway communication 
or in arid deserts and sand dunes. No more than a mere fraction 
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of this could be made capable of supporting human life within 
the near future, although improvements in certain stockbreeding 
problems might increase the area eventually. 

It will be seen by these statistics that it is evident any 
opportunity there might be for closer settlement in Australia 
lies not so much in the development of her mythical ‘empty 
spaces’ as in subdivision of the areas already shown to be suitable 
for pasture and agriculture. A close study of this side of the 
situation brings to light the additional stumbling-block of pro- 
portional productivity. Much of Australia, in the remote dis- 
tricts especially, is divided into huge properties. It is easy to 
understand that a casual observer might suggest smaller holdings 
and more farmers. Unfortunately most of these properties are 
large of necessity; a given area of land will yield fodder for 
only a limited number of sheep or cattle and periodical droughts 
involve the use of a portion of the land in good years for the 
growth of food for the stock against the dry years. To divide 
the land would lessen the settler’s chances of survival and 
livelihood over a long period. 

Aside from the fact that the free admission of Asiatics to 
Australia would thrust upon us, who are as yet free from them, 
problems before which political sagacity stands helpless in other 
lands, there is the all-important fact that we can do without 
any additional labour from beyond Australia. 

Those who claim that the teeming millions of Asia are 
looking for land to settle in might also remember that Asia has 
always had her teeming millions and that they have never yet 
shown any desire to live outside Asia. Even in all the centuries 
when India, Japan, China and the crowded Malay States were 
as thickly populated as they are now and Australia lay un- 
inhabited as close to the East as now, none of those nations 
made any noticeable gesture towards migrating to this continent, 
if they knew of its existence. If they did not, they made no 
very remarkable effort to find it, or any other land, into which 
to pour the millions now claimed to be causing congestion 
there. 

It was left to a small handful of white men to cross the 
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entire world and build a nation out of Australia. It is ridiculous 
to assert that they cannot people and develop it at this stage of 
existence. In view of the things they have done in the past 
and the price they have paid for the right to make it the home- 
land of their own civilization and ideals, even the most inter- 
nationally minded thinkers cannot fail to see there are strong 
points in favour of the laws and policies they have formulated 
to preserve the nation intact for future generations of their 
own race. 

Let us, moreover, consider the White Australia policy from 
the Christian point of view. Although with the passing of time 
many leaders in eastern countries have come to recognize that 
the White Australia policy is economic and political, not racial 
as it was originally believed to be, there are still Christian 
authorities who hold that the Act is not in keeping with the 
Christian teaching of universal brotherhood. 

It is felt by some that, as a Christian people, Australians 
should offer an open door to all who knock. As has already been 
stressed, members of no nation have been excluded from these 
shores by name or by reason of their nationality. The right to 
exclude an intending immigrant rests with responsible authori- 
ties, who exercise it only in cases deemed to be dangerous either 
to the temporal or spiritual welfare of Australians. 

Furthermore the policy has been adopted by Australia, as 
it has been adopted by other nations, such as Japan, solely 
because the belief is common in both countries that immigration 
of labourers or artisans of the one country to the other would 
be good for neither side. 

A survey of world conditions in countries where this problem 
can arise demonstrates that up to the present time there has 
been only one form of society in which coloured people with a 
different outlook mingling with white people have had a tolerable 
life, and that is one in which no labouring class of white people 
already existed, as in Jamaica. 

In every other type of society coloured workers have been 
at a disadvantage. This is most strikingly illustrated by a study 
of the suicide ratio among Indians and other Asiatics living in 
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exile, regardless of the financial advantages they have seemingly 
enjoyed. 

A deep social change would be necessary before groups of 
coloured people could be usefully and satisfactorily domiciled 
in a white community. It could never be in keeping with the 
true Christian spirit to encourage any closer intermingling of 
radically different races. Each family of the human race con- 
tributes best to the general good of the whole by keeping true 
to its own type; to allow them to mix freely would mean an 
inevitable deterioration on both sides. 

Apart from every other consideration, coloured people would 
have little opportunity to improve their state were they to 
attempt migration to Australia. The colour bar alone would 
stand as much in the way of general advancement as either the 
political or economic situation. Incompatible racial elements 
could only keep them more distant from the white people and 
the best characteristics on each side would be completely lost 
to the other, while experience has shown that the baser aspects 
of the two groups are quickly accepted with the most disastrous 
results to the coloured people. 

If it were possible to make the spirit of Christ the basic 
principle of international intercourse among white races as well 
as coloured, the prospects of mingling the two would be promis- 
ing enough to warrant the experiment of a wide open door to 
all peoples. We are far from that stage of development, however, 
and great dangers lie in the path of those who advocate an 
extension of Christian brotherhood without the universal under- 
standing of the Christian spirit. So often in the past, history 
has recorded dark chapters under the cloak of religious zeal. 
The Spanish conquest of America furnishes at least one example 
of financial gain which grew up in the name of Christianity; 
and when it is realized that any mass migration to Australia of 
coloured races is only likely to occur with material power in 
prospect and little or no hope of betterment to the workers 
themselves, it might be well to examine carefully the possible 


interpretation of ‘Christian brotherhood’ before it is accepted 
altogether. 
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Every established body protects itself against subversive 
influence. Just as there is no organization willing to allow 
elements judged by its authorities to be a menace to the peaceful 
progress of its ideals, so there is no country which does not 
follow the same principle in seeking protection. Australia 
pursues a sound policy of common sense and a true sense of 
the common good when she enforces the immigration restric- 
tions as they meet her present-day problems. 

No interpretation of the Christian teaching that we should 
‘love our neighbour as ourselves’ can extend to admitting him 
into our home (or country) if the admission threatens the peace 
and happiness within. Much less can it be truly Christian to 
admit the stranger when his presence cannot fail to be detri- 
mental to both himself and his host. That such would be the 
case in the event of Australia admitting the eastern races, under 
existing conditions, cannot be denied, and the only feasible 
solution to the problem would seem to be the adoption, in time, 
of some form of the United States Immigration Law which 
provides for a gradual interchange of citizens. By setting national 
quotas and admitting a certain number of people from each 
country each year, the needs of practically every situation may 
be met and the spirit of Christian brotherhood preserved at 
its best. 

Australians have a sacred duty to fulfil, not only as Christians 
in the true sense of the word, but also as citizens of the world 
who find themselves established far from their European 
kindred. They believe that it is a duty and an opportunity for 
them to bear witness and to let their light shine as a distinctly 
European civilization in the Orient, and that they can make 
their noblest contribution to the developing life of the East as 
well as to the peace and happiness of the whole world, in the 
form of a white community which, while condemning none, 
insists with cool common sense upon the differences wrought 
and fixed by the processes of immemorial time. 

J. WuitseD Dovey 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF AFRICAN 
FAMILY LIFE’ 


By SAMUEL S. TEMA 


‘THE problem of disintegration in Bantu family life under 

modern conditions is a disturbing one to all thinking 
Africans. The Bantu people, because of a lack of strong public 
opinion and because they can only act in an advisory capacity in 
these matters, have been unable to adjust their social institutions 
to the changes that have come about. For these and for many 
other reasons Bantu family life has been subjected to appalling 
forms of disintegration. It is taking place not only in the social 
life but in the moral, economic and physical life as well. If we 
are agreed that the family is a social unit based on the biological 
facts of procreation, we are bound to consider disintegration in 
Bantu family life biologically as well. 

It must be recognized at the outset that the whole question 
hinges on the missionary policies and on the Native policy of 
the country. I have said missionary policies, for we have many 
such policies. To get a basic insight into the question, we have 
to look deep into the customs and laws of the Bantu. We have 
to consider factors at the root of the present changing social 
order and examine how these changes affect and influence 
Bantu family life. We have to look into the moral side of that 
life as we see it to-day. There is also the problem of the economic 
change which is vitally affecting Bantu family life. In my humble 
opinion the economic factor is the real cause in these changes. 

If we may rightly say that the question is biological, social, 
economic, legal and moral, then we shall admit the complexity 
of the whole matter. We cannot deny that physically there has 
been disintegration. The physical side of Bantu family life has 

1 A paper read at the Conference on African Family Life organized by the Christian 


Council of South Africa at Pretoria, June 1940. 
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considerably changed under modern conditions. Before suggest- 
ing some factors which may be regarded as causes of disintegra- 
tion, let us consider briefly the ideal Bantu family. It is a family 
all members of which are enjoying the best possible standard 
of health and one possessing and commanding the necessary 
material goods to ensure continued support and maintenance. 
The legal obligations of such a family should be suited to its 
conditions of life, and should be in keeping with the laws govern- 
ing the society to which the family belongs. Such a family should 
be an asset to the community of which it is a member. It should 
be so constituted that life will be happy and long. 

Rightly or wrongly, I suggest that Bantu family life, before 
contact with modern conditions, did not fall far short of this 
ideal. But the whole of Bantu family life, as a result of modern 
conditions, has taken a radical change. This ideal life, which was 
constituted on the Bantu’s own standards, has been shaken to its 
foundation by the new order. It has been a clash of morals, of 
colours, of religions, of races and of family traditions and 
standards. Whether this clash has been legitimate or illegitimate 
is not our main concern now. It has come. It must be faced. 

Among the factors contributing to the breaking up of Bantu 
family life, I mention first the problem of health. There can be 
no families in the true sense of the word where there is no health. 
The standard of good health amongst the Bantu people to-day 
is far from what it was a few years back, as is very clearly shown 
in the Report of the Secretary for Public Health. Bantu family 
life is in great need of medical services. So much is said about 
venereal disease amongst non-Europeans. There is also the burn- 
ing question of malnutrition. Vital statistics show that infantile 
mortality is very high. In some areas along the Reef, out of every 
thousand children under one year of age as many as five hundred 
and eighty-three die. A considerable amount of money and time 
is spent at the mines every year on feeding recruits to make 
them fit before they actually start regular work. Considering 
these few facts, how can we expect Bantu family life to be what 
it should be? Modern conditions share the blame for the reduc- 
tion of vitality. The extent and portion of the share I leave to 
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you to conclude. This well we know, that Bantu families are 
affected and suffering from diseases which were not common 
before they came into contact with these modern conditions. 
Such afflictions as venereal disease, tuberculosis, phthisis and 
others were not so prevalent as is the case to-day. In short, 
modern conditions are accelerating the breaking up of Bantu 
standards of health and morality. 

I have suggested that the ideal Bantu family should possess 
and command the necessary economic means of supporting and 
maintaining itself as constituted. In the past, by the principle of 
the well-known joint family system, the Bantu were able to 
support their families. Let us admit frankly that as matters now 
stand the Bantu family is becoming a mere labour unit for the 
production of cheap labour, on starvation wages. The idea of 
a social unit, for the procreation of an ideal society, has to give 
way to labour demands which offer no safeguards or adequate 
provisions for good health and long life. Because of labour 
demands the head of the family must be away from his family 
for much longer periods than those spent with his family. In 
most families both man and woman have to work at the same 
time. In other families every member, except infants, is at work. 
On farms labour contracts demand it. In urban areas, starvation 
wages demand it. Poverty, yes poverty, is the handmaid of 
Bantu family life as it is lived to-day. Many families are daily 
broken up because of some of these things. To-day the cohesive- 
ness of the Bantu family is fast passing. 

There are new values in the whole structure of Bantu life 
which are gradually breaking it up even in the remote corners of 
the Reserves. Ideas about food, clothing, property, society, 
marriage, morals and habitation are all in the devastating machine 
of the new order. It is a transition in the whole life and because 
it is a transition there must be some confusion. We as a people 
are confused. Our fear is: are these changes for the good of 
Bantu Africa? Some of us do not welcome them. We fear that 
the best that was in our culture will in the long run be lost. We 
do not like to lose the best which made us a people, before contact 


with these modern conditions. We are really sorry that those 
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who made first contacts with Africa did not think it wise to 
preserve institutions which regulated African society. I must 
not be misunderstood to mean that Bantu family life was perfect. 
Far from that. There is no human institution which is perfect. 
In all human societies, primitive or modern, there are good and 
also bad principles, mixed in their fundamental tenets. 

I mentioned before that the legal obligations of an ideal 
family should be suited to its condition of life. In other words, 
legislation governing such a family should be adapted to the 
needs of the people. The present-day change and confusion 
in the matter of Bantu marriages are caused by legislation un- 
adapted to Bantu family tradition. Bantu marriage laws differ 
within all the four provinces of the Union. Under modern con- 
ditions, Bantu families are regulated, some by customary unions, 
others by civil marriage, others by Christian marriage. But what 
is very interesting is the fact that some Africans have contracted 
marriage under all these forms of contracts at, or within, the 
same period of their married life. What a real confusion. You 
have only to become an African to realize what a confusing 
business it is to get married. It is not only confusing, but it is an 
expensive undertaking. It is taxing and laborious. A man pays 
lobolo, pays something like half a crown at the Commissioner’s 
office, goes to the minister of his denomination, pays a pound or 
so to complete the contract. Then he has still to pay his tax. He 
has to call relatives at his expense who may be living in the far 
corner of this or that Native reserve. There is European clothing 
and the rest of the modern paraphernalia to be paid for and, of 
course, food for everybody who is about that day. Marriage 
has indeed become an expensive, taxing, laborious and confusing 
institution. As a consequence, many Africans in the urban areas 
have thought it wise to lessen all these difficulties and the 
results are shocking to any man who has the time to study the 
whole question of Bantu family life. 

The people are fast becoming demoralized. There is a high 
percentage of children born outside marriage. Fathers of such 
children are dead, or they live somewhere, or are just about, and 
so forth. But they are not living with the children. In marriage 
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we should not forget the fact that the deciding factor is the child. 
Under modern conditions we have many children without 
homes, or rather, they have homes but we call them hostels and 
reformatories. Bantu family life in the past did not need such 
institutions. These are the problems we have to face because 
the Bantu are finding it almost impossible to build up strong 
families. It is a difficult problem. It is a human problem, and 
our mathematical knowledge cannot help us in solving it. It 
appears to me to depend for its solution on the Native policy of 
the country and on the missionary policies of the churches. 

One of the reasons for this disintegration may be the fact 
that there has been no definite policy followed, either by the 
State or by the missionary bodies. If any definite policy has been 
followed there has been no co-operation in relation to these 
matters between mission and mission, and between missions 
and State. In rural areas the tendency is to apply Native law and 
administration. In the urban areas European law prevails. The 
Bantu families living there must adjust themselves to the 
European ways of thinking. In fact, what applies there is a good 
mixture of the two. One cannot possibly follow Native law and 
custom in a municipal, controlled location. This point needs 
constant emphasis because it is just here that the confusion is 
seen at work. Location superintendents are called upon to decide 
matters of family disruptions as if they were the relatives, 
parents or Native chiefs. I sympathize with them in their 
difficult work of trying to stabilize homes that are breaking up. 

As long as Bantu social and moral institutions are ignored, 
as long as their traditions are painted black, so long will dis- 
integration follow. The moral and tribal sanctions of the Bantu 
have been shelved by many who had to work with the African. 
The result is that the African has become loose. Chiefs and 
relatives have no influence and control over him. The com- 
missioners and superintendents of locations are but white people 
who care very little about his conduct, unless he stumbles into 
the net of urban and local legislation. He can easily live between 
the two. In urban areas the multiplicity of laws and regulations 
makes it difficult for any Native not to become a criminal. 
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How about the high percentage of Africans in our prisons? Is it 
not obvious that something must be happening with his family? 
While he is serving that long sentence, which is sure in many 
cases to be repeated, his family is disintegrating. 

Bantu families are to-day gradually becoming a liability to 
the community and to the State. Because of the rapid movement 
towards cities and industrial centres, Bantu families are broken, 
new loose and unlawful unions are irregularly formed. There is 
no form of licence in these unions. Families are merely temporary, 
thus giving no security to children born. Somebody must be 
responsible to see that these children and their deserted mothers 
are supported. Under these conditions illicit unions are the order 
of the day. Who is to be held responsible to maintain these 
homes? Is it the State, or the Bantu peoples themselves? If you 
suggest the latter, a second question arises. Can the Bantu people 
possibly do so under the poor conditions in which they are 
living? Then, though a people once living under a communal 
system, we see them to-day taking to an individualistic idea of 
living. In the past, Bantu family life was not dependent on an 
outer economy. To-day, with practically no land, no pastoral 
expansion, their cattle reduced and restrictive legislation fencing 
them in, they must depend on some outer help. Even where 
the heads of Bantu families find it possible to make ends meet 
in their family life, taxation of one kind or the other compels 
them to go to work for cash wages. 

Arts and crafts, traditional occupations, are conspicuous by 
their absence. Where such factors as those mentioned here are 
at work, it goes a long way to show that the race has lost its soul. 
There is no vision, the people are perishing. 

I have endeavoured to show that Bantu family life is in need 
of preventive medical services. Their standard of health is a 
very poor one. They are facing the problem of devastating 
diseases. Economic life is poor and in need of reconstruction. 
Low wages, bad housing, malnutrition, long labour contracts, 
compound systems and urban conditions need to be over- 
hauled in such a manner as to ensure better facilities for Bantu 
families. Marital unions are a breaking-up factor calling for 
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constructive changes. Rehabilitation is required if Bantu family 
life is to become what we desire. I have also pointed out the 
lack of co-operation between missionary bodies. I have mentioned 
that the Native policy of the country has so far been uncertain. 
There is a need for real co-operation between missions and the 
State to prevent this disintegration. I want to emphasize again 
that this is a very vital problem. Our gratitude goes to the 
missionaries who have done their best to cope with this problem 
which called for more than the resources at their disposal. 
We know that they have not lost hope of saving the Bantu people. 
We know they are still prepared to press for reconstruction and 
for drastic measures of rehabilitation. 

I must, before I conclude, express our appreciation to the 
State for working hard to save and to reconstruct Bantu family 
life. We are glad to know that the State is prepared to continue 
this very important task. We are equally aware of the fact that 
this colossal problem may have to be tackled slowly because of 
the gravity of the international situation. The State and the 
missionary bodies have been given a great trust—the welfare of 
the subject races at their doors. Experience has shown that they 
have done their best in the past and therefore we have no reason 
to be pessimistic about their efforts in the future. All we may 
ask for now is willing co-operation between the Bantu people 
themselves, the missionary bodies and the State. We can co- 
operate for the welfare of those who are entrusted to us. 

This paper has been prepared only to serve as a pointer to 
the subject in hand. I have not been as objective and as scientific 
as might have been desired. But I am part of the disintegration 
of Bantu family life. I see the problem only from the short view 
of one who is himself in the show. We expect more penetrating 
views from those who have been able to study our family life 
objectively and scientifically. 

SAMUEL S. TEMA 
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LATIN AMERICA: ITS PLACE AND ITS 
PROBLEMS AS A MISSION FIELD 


By W. S. RYCROFT, Ph.D. 


“THE Madras meeting saw the emergence of the younger 

churches of Latin America and became aware that this 
area is coming to occupy its legitimate place alongside the great 
mission fields of China, India and Africa. The crescendo of 
interest on the part of missionary leaders and, to a certain extent, 
missionary constituencies, began thirty years ago when the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910 failed to recognize Latin America 
as a field for missionary enterprise. One of the results of this was 
the Panama Congress of 1916 and the formation of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America. At the Jerusalem meeting 
of 1928 there were seven Latin American delegates and in 1938 
twenty-four went to Madras. Dr Paton, writing about the Madras 
meeting, said ‘that to many who knew nothing of Latin America, 
the meeting with its delegates and recognition of their problems 
was one of the most unexpected and welcome fruits of the 
meeting.” Equally significant has been the attention given to 
Latin America by the International Missionary Council. Its 
chairman, Dr Mott, met with the delegates from the different 
Latin American countries at Madras and, in response to their 
invitation, agreed to visit as many of them as he could, at as 
early a date as possible. Difficulties arising out of the inter- 
national situation made it possible for Dr Mott to give his 
undivided attention to Latin America for several months during 
1940. Accompanied by the writer, he visited and held confer- 
ences with Christian workers in Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil. It is hoped that visits will also 
be made to Central America and the West Coast. At the same 


time, Mr Merle Davis, director of the Department of Economic 
and Social Research, was asked by the Latin American delegates 


1 International Review of joe April 1939, p. 172. 
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to undertake a series of studies similar to those he made in the 
Far East. Mr Davis has already made a valuable study of the 
economic aspect of the Church in Mexico and expects to 
continue in other countries. His investigations will form an 
important contribution to the growth of the younger churches, 
once they are understood and applied. Lastly, the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America is being asked to give 
major emphasis to Latin America in its programme for 1941. 
If these facts mean anything they mean that there is a growing 
sense of the importance of Latin America as a great mission 
field. At the same time it is well to recognize that there is still a 
need for bringing it into the missionary consciousness of the 
churches in the older countries. 

During the last twenty-four years the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America has done more than any other 
organization to foster good relations among the American 
republics and particularly between the United States and the 
Latin American world. The change in attitude, which is expressed 
in what is known as Good Neighbour Policy, was due in large 
measure to the work and influence of this committee. This, of 
course, has been only a part of its programme. It has brought 
together representatives of most of the North American mission 
boards working in Latin America, for the purpose of sharing, 
of conferring and of co-operating. In 1930 it sponsored a 
campaign for raising over a million dollars for educational 
institutions under evangelical auspices in Latin America. Owing 
to the development of the younger churches in these countries 
and the appearance of a number of problems connected with their 
growth, the work of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America has entered on a second phase. It is more directly 
concerned with the younger churches and their problems. 
Working through Evangelical Confederations or National 
Christian Councils it seeks to promote co-operation for the 
benefit of all. In North America it will endeavour increas- 
ingly to set in motion those processes which will develop and 
strengthen national leadership for different aspects of the 
evangelical movement. 
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Let us look now at these younger churches and their problems. 
Latin America, the term we use to designate the twenty republics 
in Central America, the Caribbean and South America, covers 
an area more than twice that of Europe and comprises great 
diversity of climate, of racial stock and of material progress, 
though there is a certain similarity of historical and cultural 
background. The term ‘Latin America’ is misleading in several 
respects, but that opens up another question. Leaving aside 
Haiti with its Franco-African character, and Brazil with its 
Portuguese cultural and historical background, the remaining 
eighteen republics, though bound together by the common 
language of Spanish, present such variations of ethnic elements, 
of social and political progress and development that it becomes 
increasingly difficult to make general statements of any great 
value. The term ‘Latin American,’ like the term ‘European,’ 
has very little more than a geographical connotation. We must 
learn to look upon Latin Americans as individual peoples— 
Argentines, Chileans, Brazilians, Cubans, etc. There is almost 
as much difference between one Latin American people and 
another as there is between Swedes and Frenchmen, or Germans 
and Italians, only some people have for a long time accepted 
the latter differentiations, whereas they tend to use the term 
‘Latin American’ as representing a type common to all Latin 
American countries. The differences of racial elements are of 
fundamental importance in determining the material as well as 
the spiritual progress of the Latin American countries. Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia may be classed as ‘Indian’ republics. That 
means to say that a large proportion of the population is Indian, 
though this stock is also varied in the three countries. The 
Spanish element, which came with the Conquest in the sixteenth 
century, has been superimposed on the Indian stock and the 
two races have never been welded into one people. As a con- 
quered race, these descendants of a remarkable civilization have 
remained a backward people, untouched by modern civilization 
except where it has exploited them, and maintaining an extremely 
low standard of life. In addition, these countries were not open 
to European immigration and influence to the same extent as the 
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East Coast, for it was only in 1914 that the Panama Canal was 
opened and the West Coast was brought so much nearer to 
Europe. On the other hand, the Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil 
on the East Coast have been subject to European influence 
and, in the case of the first two countries, the population is 
largely European in origin. The population of Brazil is a 
mixture of south European, Amerindian and African Negro 
peoples. 

Now there is an intimate relation between the material 
progress of the Latin American countries, arising out of the 
facts already given, and the growth and development of the 
Evangelical Church. Bearing in mind the differences established 
between the West and East Coasts of South America, let us 
compare statistically the relative strength of the Evangelical 
Church in the countries comprised in these areas, by taking the 
number of Evangelical Christians in relation to the total popula- 
tion. In Ecuador there is one Evangelical Christian to every 
1733 of the population, in Bolivia one to every 879, in Peru one 
to every 246. To take the East Coast, in Brazil there is one to 
every 45, in the Argentine one to every 61 and in Uruguay one 
to every 86.1 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the Evangelical Church 
is more firmly established in Brazil, Mexico, the Argentine, 
Uruguay and Cuba. Puerto Rico can be considered a Latin 
American country, though it is United States territory. In 
proportion to the size of the country, the Evangelical Church 
is more developed there than anywhere else in Latin America 
(one Evangelical to every 23 of the population). One important 
tactor here has been complete religious freedom during the last 
forty years, the period which has seen a remarkable growth in 
the Evangelical Church in Puerto Rico. This also provides 
additional evidence for the opinion that in countries like Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and, to a certain extent, Colombia and Venezuela, 
besides the factors already mentioned, the backwardness of the 
Evangelical movement is due to the opposition of the Roman 


1 According to figures given by Kenneth G. Grubb in An Advancing Church in Latin 
America. 
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Catholic Church, to the fanaticism of the people and to religious 
persecution. 

The range of problems confronting the Evangelical Church 
in Latin America goes all the way from pioneer work among 
savage tribes to that among crowded populations in great cities 
like Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, Sao Paulo or 
Santiago. The savage in his untamed and uncivilized condition, 
the Indian in his abject poverty, loneliness and helplessness, the 
peon in his virtual slavery and utter despair, the labourer in his 
material surroundings devoid of any spirituality, the student 
with his personal problems and his burning social passion, the 
intellectual in his seeming indifference which is but a reaction 
to unethical ecclesiasticism—these represent some of the 
problems and some of the challenges to the Evangelical Church. 
They also indicate some of the areas in which the Church is 
called to work and to witness. 

It may be said without hesitation that the biggest task before 
the younger churches and missionary forces alike is the adequate 
occupation of great unevangelized territories. The republics of 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay include 
vast forest regions where few white men have ever been. Brazil, 
larger than the United States, in addition to its 1,500,000 square 
miles of unexplored forests, has an enormous area which 
Brazilians call the West and which is a region comparable with 
the Far West of the United States several decades ago. This 
great region which is being opened up rapidly in a material way 
is laying itself upon the hearts of earnest Brazilian Christians. 
The missionary spirit is appearing in the Church. The Southern 
Baptist Convention has its board of national missions and the 
three Presbyterian churches are about to form a joint board for 
the same purpose. There is an increasing demand for itinerant 
preachers or evangelists for this area. In speaking of the un- 
evangelized areas in South America we do not intend to convey 
the impression, however, that nothing has been done. Some of 
the most sacrificial and least publicized missionary endeavour 
has, for example, been carried on in the interior of Brazil. 

In the Andean republics of Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia the 
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population is largely rural and evangelical occupation is very 
inadequate, though good work is being done by the indigenous 
church in Peru. In the Argentine where, unlike the other 
republics, the population is largely urban, the sparsely populated 
rural areas have scarcely been touched by the Gospel. And so 
one could go from country to country and find areas not yet 
evangelized in any sense. 

There is some degree of self-support among the churches, 
especially in Brazil, but even there the struggle to cope with 
existing needs is so great as to retard any real expansion. A 
great task, therefore, still lies before the missionary forces. 
Although there is some realization of this task and of the un- 
paralleled opportunity, figures seem to indicate that as far as 
mission boards go South and Central America may be considered 
largely a neglected continent. Mr Kenneth Grubb quotes a 
study covering the period 1812-1928 showing what proportion 
of missionaries of four leading North American boards went to 
the different continents. It revealed that 7-1 per cent had gone to 
Central and South America, 24 per cent to India, 23 per cent to 
China and 7 per cent to Africa. The area of Central and South 
America and that of Africa appear to be in a similar state of 
neglect, but it must be remembered that American missions 
represent go per cent of the total missionary activity in Latin 
America and only a small proportion in Africa. An examination 
of mission board appropriations for Latin America in comparison 
with other fields would lead one to draw a similar conclusion. 

Besides the great unevangelized areas, from a geographical 
standpoint, there are important unevangelized groups in the 
population in all the Latin American countries, though in 
varying degrees. These are the student groups, the intellectual 
classes and the labouring classes. Most missionaries and national 
leaders are willing to let the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them but few have as yet attached real importance to the 
evangelization of the thinking classes. Perhaps the problem 
should be stated another way. It is peculiarly difficult to 
evangelize the thinking classes in countries where religion has 

1 Kenneth Grubb: An Advancing Church in Latin America, p. 41. 
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been largely formal and ceremonial and has shown itself in manv 
instances to be divorced from life. The result has been that most 
university students and intellectuals have drifted into agnosticism 
or have embraced the creed of irreligiousness. It is impossible 
to say, of course, how typical the following example is. In the 
University of Cuzco (Peru) in a certain year there were five 
hundred students and of these 1 per cent were Roman Catholic, 
I per cent Protestant, 8 per cent favourable to Catholicism and 
20 per cent favourable to Protestantism. The remaining 70 per 
cent were indifferent to all forms of religion.* 

The weakness of the evangelical movement as a whole lies in 
the lack of leadership, and this is partly to be explained by the 
fact that the Gospel has not reached the thinking classes, that 
section of the population whose influence in society is out of all 
proportion to its numbers. This weakness is not only felt in the 
Evangelical churches but in social and political life, in fact in 
national life itself. Some years ago at a time of national crisis a 
leading Peruvian citizen said to the writer: ‘Give me a hundred 
honest men and I will rule this country as it should be ruled.’ 
Social righteousness is a sure indication of the prevalent in- 
dividual righteousness in a nation. Until the life-transforming 
power of the Gospel takes hold of the thinking classes in Latin 
America the progress of the Evangelical movement will be slow, 
and social and national life will remain impure and stained. 
There is a great opportunity for the Gospel if it is presented in 
an undogmatic way and with the freshness and directness which 
we find in the Gospel narrative itself. It must be a Gospel to the 
individual, a Gospel that speaks to life and its problems. 

A decade ago the intellectuals of Uruguay, that most demo- 
cratic of all South American republics, were largely characterized 
by their atheism and agnosticism. In the last ten or fifteen years, 
however, competent observers have noted a change of attitude. 
Polite, tolerant scepticism has given place to interest and the 
spirit of enquiry. This is due largely to the influence of Christian 
lecturers and apologetic writings and would seem to indicate 
that when the Gospel is presented in a compelling way and 

1 Winifred Hulbert: Latin American Backgrounds. 
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freed from associations which would weaken its effect, it has a 
message which can speak to the hearts and claim the loyalty of 
the most educated classes in Latin America. 

Let it not be thought that the chief concern of the Evangelical 
Church in Latin America is to combat the Roman Catholic 
Church. South American Protestants, it should be noted, call 
themselves Evangelicals, thereby indicating that their faith is 
not something negative but rather a positive affirmation of a 
constructive interpretation of Christian faith. The forces of 
materialism, of communism and of fascism present rival claims 
to even the broadest spiritual concept of life. The inrush of a 
mechanical age with its social repercussions prepares the way 
for materialistic ideologies. Thus atheism and indifference are 
not peculiar to the thinking people but are also rife among the 
labouring classes. Confronted with the social and economic 
problems of the underprivileged and never having been brought 
face to face with the social implications of the full-orbed Gospel 
of Christ, social leaders have no use for the Church, as they have 
known it, and are frankly anti-religious. 

It would be unfair to give the impression that nothing has 
been done in South America to remedy social ills and solve 
outstanding economic problems. Uruguay is one of the most 
advanced Latin American countries in the matter of social 
legislation. Mexico has been undergoing a great social revolution 
for the past twenty years. Chile has embarked on a dynamic 
programme of social and economic reconstruction in the last 
few years. One could go from country to country and find serious 
efforts being made to improve housing conditions, public health, 
labour conditions, education and so on. At the same time it is 
true that a profound sense of unrest prevails in Latin America 
to-day—not a political unrest, but something much deeper. 
When Ricardo Rojas, one of South America’s best known 
writers, gave a lecture in 1939 in San Marcos University, Lima, 
he was at pains to explain that the title of his lecture was 
‘Conciencia de America’ and not ‘La Conciencia de America,’ 
(‘American Consciousness’ and not “The Conscience of America’). 
The use of the article ‘la’ would be too definite for, he went on 
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to say, America has not yet found her soul. Political revolution 
took place a hundred and twenty years ago and gave rise to the 
republics as they broke away in turn from Spain, France and 
Portugal. Social revolution has been going on for some time in 
varying degrees across the continent. But the greatest revolution 
has yet to be accomplished—the revolution of the spirit. Begin- 
ning with the individual and making itself felt in personal 
relationships, and reaching out into social and national relation- 
ships, this spiritual regeneration of a vast continent is the 
challenge to the younger churches, to the missionary forces and 
to the Church of Christ. 

Doors of opportunity are open in Latin America as in no 
other area of equal importance. The question arises as to whether 
the Church, and the churches, are equal to these God-given 
opportunities. Or shall it be said in later years that denominational 
interests were too strong, that the churches were not big enough 
and Christ-like enough or that they were not able to put first 
things first? ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God . . . ’ is equally 
applicable to churches and individuals. A prominent leader in 
the missionary world recently made the statement that there was 
less co-operation among the churches in Latin America than in 
any other great mission field. This indicates the dire need for all 
forms of co-operative effort across the continent. Perhaps no 
greater challenge to the Christian Church exists than that of 
demonstrating to a world divided against itself through the 
sheer weight of anti-Christian forces that Christ alone can unite, 
that He alone can inspire men to work unselfishly for something 
outside of themselves and bigger than their own interests. 

W. S. Rycrort 














WHAT ARE FIRST THINGS IN MISSIONS? 
By SISTER ADELINE 


[X a timely article in the International Review of Missions 

(April 1940), the Rev. H. S. F. Rossiter made a plea for the 
return to first things rather than the continuation of the present 
good but secondary activities of Christian social service which 
occupy so much of the missionary’s attention and in which the 
definite emphasis on ‘Christian’ has become obscured by that of 
‘social.’ Mr Rossiter writes from experience and observation 
gained in Africa. The present writer would endorse all that he 
says from observation made in India. But she would go further 
and stress the need, in any return to first things, of a return 
primarily to prayer and the life of prayer. Present conditions 
on the mission field do not indicate that in doing so she is 
labouring the obvious. 

Man has been defined as a ‘praying animal.’ Has the definition 
ceased to be true? A glance at the busy circle of missionary 
activities often suggests that it has. Even to put forward the idea 
of a prayer group with a short weekly prayer meeting among 
students or senior girls is to be met immediately by the answer 
that they have no time. No better response is forthcoming from 
the teaching staff: “They cook their food and therefore they 
cannot come.’ Enquiries into the prayer life of the girls them- 
selves draw a complete blank. Neither has the writer had the 
good fortune to meet an Indian school-teacher in mission schools 
who has any idea how to set about teaching or practising with 
others that most fruitful art of simple corporate prayer, apart 
from set Sunday services and perhaps a weekly public prayer 
meeting. 

If we look for the reason why an immense output of energy 
results in paucity of conversions and still more in paucity of 


strong indigenous growth, we shall find it in the poverty of the 
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prayer life both in missionaries and their charges—and, one 
may add, in the Christian life in the missionary’s home country. 

The trouble, as the article above referred to clearly shows, 
is that very many missionaries are more concerned to reproduce 
the European travesty of religion within the younger churches 
than to spare the time to look quietly into the face of Jesus Christ 
and learn there the secret of a God-directed life. Some few do 
so, it is true. One reads for instance of a monthly prayer day 
set apart by the members of the Dohnavur Fellowship. Those 
groups who tackle their problems in that way are always the 
outstanding ones. Individually and corporately they have drunk 
of the well of life, they have learnt to sit beside the river of Siloe, 
whose waters run softly. But solely to turn one’s thoughts to 
these things—to the quiet study of the Beloved Face, the still 
in-gathering of the waters of the Spirit—is to realize with some- 
thing of a shock how far they carry the mind away from ‘mis- 
sionary activities.’ Quite definitely this should not be. It is the 
western substitute of the busy-ness of little man for the silent 
onflowing of the great ocean of God’s love and purposes. We 
impose European pseudo-Christianity upon seekers in the 
mission field because we do not know anything better ourselves. 

The tragedy lies in the fact that the intention behind all this 
activity is good. Young missionaries come out full of high ideals; 
it needs time, perhaps their first four years, to rid them of their 
enthusiasm and mould them into the traditional missionary. 
The one principle that is not taught by the senior missionary 
(with happy exceptions) is the vital necessity of an ever-growing 
prayer life. For instance, handcrafts of many attractive varieties 
always find a welcome; the making of any artistic objects that 
can be sold to European well-wishers and passed about as in- 
dubitable signs of progress is hailed with delight. But the unum 
necessarium must fend for itself. 

It would, however, be invidious to point out failures and 
make no attempt to put them right. How is this universal need 
of a quickened prayer life to be met? 

Much may be done by retreats and schools of prayer—the 
latter give more scope for the direct teaching and practising 
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together of what has been learnt day by day. A leader who is 
himself well versed in the art of prayer is essential. ‘Prayer 
parties’ have been found useful in acquainting people with the 
value of a few days of intensive prayer, part corporate, part 
silent—though no less corporate for that. The essentials there 
are a nucleus of strong pray-ers who give their whole time to the 
effort and in the second place a group, large or small, who come 
when they can, even for a week-end, but who cannot give their 
whole time. A definite intention runs through the period, but 
there is no idea of ‘making retreat’—there are times of social 
intercourse and much friendliness. A fixed time-table and a 
leader are necessary to maintain continuity. 

A prayer party may be said to differ from a retreat chiefly 
in that it is a strong effort at giving out in prayer, intercession 
and all other ways of devotional expression that which God has 
given. That giving out is for the service of God, His Church and 
the world, whereas a retreat is a quiet time of withdrawal for 
the purpose of refreshment for the soul of the retreatant. Both 
are important and there is no thought of rivalry in methods. 

Then, the special occasion over, each member should him- 
self become a missionary of prayer. It is not difficult if in his 
own quiet time he has given himself up to a steady realization of 
the deep and agonized thirst which fills the whole world for that 
only refreshing and vitalizing fountain—intensive prayer. 

It must be a prayer which is not only a talking to God, still 
less a ‘telling God exactly what I want done.’ Some platform 
prayers are so informative that one is held in amazed wonder 
as to whether the pray-er really believes himself to be better 
informed than God, or whether he never really gets beyond the 
audience who make up the prayer meeting. In either case that 
is not the prayer that pierces the clouds. 

No. Take time. Be alone with Him Who continued all night 
in the prayer of God.1 When Moses—and how many since his 
day—had been alone with God for a while, his face shone,” so 
that his friends could hardly look at him. No one can be alone 


1 Luke v1, 12. The English ‘prayer to God’ is a mistranslation of the Greek. 
* Exodus xxxIv, 30. 
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with God without the irradiation of His Presence being seen or 
felt in some way by those round about—not by the pray-er 
himself—‘He wist not that his face shone.’! We speak of the 
shrewd observation of those others, African, Indian, or whatever 
else they may be, who watch to see if the European missionary 
is the real thing. They should be able to see the shining face of 
the God-possessed. Can they? 

And then, when the missionary of prayer has himself acquired 
at least the beginnings of a true prayer-life, he will be ready very 
simply to do the unconventional thing, to draw fellow-workers 
into groups of ardent pray-ers. It may be at first only the ‘two 
or three’—and That Other—but it soon grows. For it is God 
Who is working it all, not fundamentally we who are making a 
strenuous effort, though that effort is a necessary part of pre- 
paring the channel through which the prayer of God can flow. 

To pursue this method is not to belittle, or substitute a 
lesser thing for, the deep experience of the sacramental life. It 
is complementary, or even more, the fulfilment of the life hid 
with Christ in God deep in the soul’s own inner chamber. No 
Christian worthy the name desires to keep a private hoard. By 
drawing others into an intimate and efficacious prayer-life, he 
will find the Sacraments become appreciated as never before. 
Prayer is the door into the whole mansion of the spiritual life— 
‘knock and it shall be opened unto you.’ 

It is not only with the formation of prayer groups that the 
missionary of prayer will concern himself. No one, not even an 
enclosed nun, can be occupied with ‘saying prayers’ all day. 
Beginners—missionaries as well as first-generation Christians— 
need to learn to mingle prayer and action with the same regu- 
larity as the heart beats or breathing continues whether we are 
digging, scrubbing or reading. That is where the practice of 
ejaculatory prayer or the prayer of aspirations has been fruitful 
in the formation of saints. St Francis of Assisi could spend whole 
nights without feeling the need of any other words on which to 
feed his devotion and to draw his soul upwards to God than the 
simple aspiration, ‘My God and my All.’ It is a prayer which 


1 Exodus xxxIv, 29. 
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anyone can make, be he a beginner in the Indian jungle or a saint 
whom God is preparing to reform Europe. 

Every peasant in Russia, albeit illiterate, knows the ‘Jesus 
Prayer’ (‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, have mercy on me, 
a sinner’). Who can estimate the value of that prayer endlessly 
repeated by the thirty million Russian adults whom Yaroslavski, 
head of the Union of Militant Godless, declares to be Christian 
to-day? 

Rather fuller than an ejaculation is the prayer of St Ephrem, 
which Dostoevski asserted every Russian peasant knew by heart 
and which contains all the essence of Christianity: 


O Lord and Master of my life, give me not a spirit of sloth, of despondency, 
of lust or of vain talking; but bestow upon me the gift of chastity, of humility, 
of patience and love. Yea, O Lord and King, grant me to see my own errors and 
not to judge my brother, for blessed art Thou unto ages of ages.1 


That prayer, composed in the fourth century by the Syrian 
hermit, was, in the ’seventies of the last century, the means of 
the conversion of one of Russia’s greatest reformers. Thus does 
the power of prayer live. 

The most fascinating instance of the long life of an ejacula- 
tion comes from the Egyptian desert. In the famous Conferences * 
which he wrote at the end of the fifth century, John Cassian 
relates how in his youth he visited the Desert Fathers and he 
includes an account of how throughout one night the Abbot 
Isaac conferred with him on the subject of continual prayer. 
Old Isaac had built his own spiritual life on the ejaculation, 
‘O God, make speed to save me. O Lord, make haste to help me,’ 
and explains its possibilities and uses to the young enquirer. 

Years later, when St Benedict was preparing his immortal 
Divine Office—the daily round of prayer—for his monks, he 
could find no better introduction for each ‘hour’ than the old 
hermit’s beloved ejaculation. In the sixteenth century English 
reformers, while simplifying the Office for more general use in 
the Church, kept St Benedict’s introduction as the best prepara- 


1 See N. Gorodetski: The Humiliated Christ. S.P.C.K. 
* English translation. Vol. XI. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (difficult to obtain). 
: See also Trevelyan: A Master of the Desert: Readings from Fohn Cassian. 
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tion for the Offices of Matins and Evensong. Thus remote 
churches in the prairie of Canada and the jungle of India to-day 
are brought into direct touch with the strange lives of the 
ancient Desert Fathers of Egypt—men who saved the world by 
forsaking it and who by cutting their own lives off in a drastic 
self-mortification effected the resurrection of the Church. 

Before leaving the question of the value of teaching constant 
ejaculatory prayer, it will be useful to note how such prayer fits 
itself to every stage of the Christian life. Christians at the most 
elementary stage of development have proved conclusively the 
advantage of being trained to take hold firmly of one simple short 
prayer and to repeat it until it becomes a subconscious-conscious 
possession. It is only necessary to refer to The Way of a Pilgrim, 
Fr French’s well-known translation of a Russian classic by an 
unknown writer, to realize what the effect can be. But it is to 
be noted that the illiterate peasant raised to heights of contem- 
plation by the constant repetition of the Jesus Prayer, to which 
reference has already been made, learnt his prayer through 
implicit obedience to his staretz (director), who took pains to 
teach him. Any earnest Christian who reads that most fascinating 
account of the prayer-life of one whom we should call a tramp 
cannot but feel shame over wasted time and opportunity. 

In the same way, there are a multitude of farm labourers 
in England whose intellect is negligible but whose time is spent 
in slow rhythmic work, such as hoeing turnips, and who with a 
very little teaching would become powers for good; workers 
together with God, in St Paul’s splendid phrase. 

That is no less true of the Indian harijan, broadly speaking 
the most despised person on the face of the earth; yet such 
people could become powers if the missionary who has come to 
help took steps to teach them. Try to estimate the time spent by 
the harijan woman—there are millions of them—cutting grass in 
handfuls with a minute billhook. What of her mind? Still more, 
what of her spirit? Is she too unimportant to swell the great 
army of Christ’s praying forces—ecclesia orans—stepping on to 
victory? How is it that we do not understand? 

And now, leaving behind all the intermediate stages, there 
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are still the chosen souls, captains in the army of ecclesia orans. 
We have already referred to St Francis of Assisi with his one 
short prayer—‘My God and my All’—for staff while climbing 
the heights of Heaven. The Greek teacher, Dionysius the 
‘Areopagite,’ writing in the fourth century, tells how silence 
becomes the more advanced—a silence broken only by some 
such ejaculation as that of St Francis: 


When entering into the gloom which is above mind, we shall find, not a 
little speaking, but a complete absence of speech and absence of conception . . . 
the discourse . . . in ascending from below to that which is above, in proportion 
to the ascent, is contracted and after a complete ascent it becomes wholly 
voiceless and will be wholly united to the unutterable.1 


The same teaching is to be met with in the writings of St Isaac 
of Nineveh,? the Syrian bishop who fled from honours after 
five months’ experience of them and who has become in his 
writings the daily bread of the Orthodox Church of the East: 


I wonder whether there exists a truly humble man, who ventures to pray 
to God when he approaches unto prayer, or who is worthy of this, or of asking 
Him anything, or who knows what he shall pray. But when his emotions are 
quiet, and he only hopes for mercy, being uncertain which order will be given 
concerning himself by the adorable Majesty; when his face is bent towards the 
earth and the inner gaze of the heart lifted up towards the door of the holy of 
holies of the Highest, the cloud of Whose dwelling-place blinds the eyes of the 
Seraphs, and Whose splendour terrifies the legions of their orders, when silence 
lies upon all their classes and they expect the rising of mysteries from the 
domain of invisible things, in an airless womb, with emotions without voice, 
with unembodied senses, with apperception without resemblance, without 
seeing the revelations which reach them, the vehemence of their emotions being 
too weak to endure the waves of His mysteries; then he does not venture to say 
anything but: According to Thy will, my Lord. 


Such standards are hard to attain, but that does not justify 
missionaries, who are the leaders, in being unaware even of 
their existence. The ascent is straight upwards; there are no 
jerks in the things of the Spirit. The same ejaculation or aspira- 
tion that the humblest peasant can profitably use will bring the 
soul at last to those dazzling heights described by St Isaac. All 


1 Dionysius the Areopagite: On Mystic Theology. Translated by John Parker. 
? Mystical Treatises of Isaac of Nineveh. Translated by A. J. Wensinck. 
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this is implied in the assertion we make so often and so glibly: 
‘I believe in the Communion of Saints.’ 

In this brief sketch of one at least of the ‘first things’ that 
we would urge missionaries to put first, one other consideration 
must be mentioned here—the need to have specialists in prayer 
attached to as many missionary institutions and mission centres 
as possible. 

In the days of the Early Church, to which we look back 
longingly for guidance now that we are facing the collapse of 
modern methods, we cannot but notice the prominence given to 
prayer. The story of the Church’s prayer-life begins with the 
first chapter of Acts. ‘All these men resorted with one mind to 
prayer . . . with Mary the mother of Jesus.’ 1 ‘The believers all 
kept together . . . they resorted with one accord to the temple.’ * 
“Peter and John were on their way to the temple for the hour of 
prayer.’* So the story goes on. It is repeated again and again 
in St Paul’s teaching; and St John the prisoner on Patmos, cut 
off from all activity, found in prayer not only his own solace 
but a revelation on which the Church in the wilderness will feed 
until her Lord returns. 

Only in these modern days has the idea arisen that prayer 
is a weapon suited specially for the home base and for invalids. 
It is altogether false. From the early days, right through the 
Middle Ages, individuals were set apart and lived in hiddenness, 
yet were honoured as the chariots and horsemen of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Now, as Mr Rossiter shows, the desire is for social 
workers, doctors, nurses, school-teachers—all excellent—but if 
economy is needed, it is there that it should be made, not in the 
true sinews of our warfare. In the coming year or two many 
drastic cuts may be required. In the providence of God now is 
His appointed time to make a heroic choice. First things not 
secondary; the Kingdom of God or modern civilization. 

To get a true vision and therefore make a true choice all 
possible prayer is needed, a prayer which will infiltrate the whole 
Church and lift it to that plane where heroic choices are possible. 
Listen once more to the words of Isaac the Syrian: 

1 Acts 1, 14 (Moffatt). * Acts 11, 44, 46. ® Acts 11, 1. 
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How many times, when a man wishes to begin some work for the Lord, he 
asks whether there is comfort in the thing, or whether it is possible to accom- 
plish it easily. .. . What doest thou, O man? Dost thou wish to ascend unto 
Heaven and to receive the Kingdom which is there and communion with God 
and spiritual comforts and that blessedness, and mingling with the angels and 
immortal life? And dost thou ask whether there is trouble in the way? 


Not only the specialists of prayer, but the ordinary missionary 
staff of any mission centre will have to experience the suffering 
of prayer, especially in an understaffed mission where it is easily 
felt that the pray-er is an escapist and should be ‘doing useful 
work.’ A group or a solitary individual, set apart in the midst of 
a busy, overloaded mission centre, will do an invisible work 
in keeping the balance and in maintaining a clear channel 
between the unseen life of the Spirit and the visible one of 
outward service. 

A disciple asked his teacher, ‘What is the acme of all the 
labours of asceticism, which a man, when he has reached it, 
recognizes as the summit of his course?’ The teacher replied: 


When he is deemed worthy of constant prayer. When he has reached this, 
he has touched the end of all virtues and forthwith he has a spiritual dwelling- 
place. If a man has not received in truth the gift of the Comforter, it is not 
possible for him to accomplish constant prayer in quiet. When the Spirit takes 
His dwelling-place in a man he does not cease to pray, because the Spirit will 
constantly pray in him. Then, neither when he sleeps nor when he is awake 
will prayer be cut off from his soul; but when he eats and when he drinks, when 
he lies down or when he does any work; even when he is immersed in sleep, the 
perfumes of prayer will breathe in his soul spontaneously. And henceforth he 
will not possess prayer at limited times, but always; and when he has outward 
rest, even then prayer is ministered to him secretly. For the silence of the serene 
is prayer, says a man clad with Christ. For their deliberations are divine impulses. 
The motions of the pure mind are quiet voices with which they secretly chant 
psalms to the Invisible One.! 


Can we find a higher way along which to guide the indigenous 
churches in their youth? Are we ourselves equipped to do it? 
SISTER ADELINE 
1 Isaac of Nineveh, op. cit. 





THE JEWISH PROBLEM 
By A. E, GARVIE, D.D., D.Tu. 


ONE of the most poignant and urgent problems among the 
many which now confront Christendom, and to which 
the Christian churches are under a solemn and sacred obligation 
to offer a solution, is the age-long and world-wide tragedy of the 
Jews, in which the horror has been intensified to-day. The sins 
of the Church against the Jews call aloud for repentance and 
atonement; and in the persecution of the Jews in past times lie 
the causes of these conditions of the Jewish community which 
have proved the provocations of anti-Semitism. Apart from the 
past the present cannot be understood or the future planned. 
This essay is an attempt to deal with the question as compre- 
hensively as the writer’s experience, study and reflexion allow. 


I 


The common pretext for the persecution of the Jews, which 
had other motives in racial prejudice and economic interests 
as well as religious antagonism, was the responsibility of the 
Jewish people for the death of Christ. Even if the charge which 
the Apostle made in his call for repentance and assurance of 
the remission of sins—‘Him being delivered up by the deter- 
mined counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of 
lawless men did crucify and slay’ (Acts 11, 23)—had embraced 
the whole of the nation, and even if the guilt of the nation had 
passed on from generation to generation, there was no justifica- 
tion for persecution. Jesus Himself prayed: ‘Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do’ (Luke xx11, 34), and the 
apostolic Church sought to win the faith of Israel for Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. The Christian Church belied its name and 
Gospel and betrayed its mission in its shameful and cruel treat- 


ment of the kinsmen of the Lord whom it professed so to serve. 
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While the pretext may be thus dismissed as without any 
warrant, the historical situation needs to be considered if we 
are to understand the Jewish problem. The primary responsi- 
bility for the death of Christ lay with the Jewish rulers, in whose 
action the Sadducees played a more prominent and influential 
part than did the Pharisees. Worldly interests and pious pre- 
judices, combined with the support of the rabble of Jerusalem, 
many of the inhabitants of which were dependent on the temple 
for their livelihood, secured the cowardly surrender of the 
Roman governor, who alone could give orders for the execution 
of the death-sentence of the Sanhedrin. In view of the hour 
at which the choice was made between Jesus and Barabbas, 
there is no adequate ground for concluding that the Galilean 
pilgrims who had hailed Jesus on His triumphant entry were 
present, and raised their voices in the cry, ‘Crucify Him.’ We 
must not assume that the majority of the nation desired or 
approved the death of Jesus, for the multitudes were ready to 
receive Him as Messiah if He would fulfil their hopes of a 
national revolt under His leadership against, and triumph over, 
the Roman oppressor. Because He disappointed these expecta- 
tions, the nation did condone the crime of their rulers; and thus 
the choice made before Pilate focused the choice of the Jewish 
people. They did reject the Saviourhood and Lordship He 
offered them; they did refuse to see and enter into the Kingdom 
of God, the conditions of which He had proclaimed and in 
which He recognized the fulfilment of their destiny as God’s 
Servant, as His missionary to and martyr among the Gentiles. 
Here is the core of the Jewish tragedy. The people whom God 
had chosen, called, taught and trained to be the agent of His 
saving sovereignty to mankind refused to fulfil His purpose. 
It continues, as a scattered religious community, clinging to a 
past that is dead, hoping for a future that will never come to 
birth, in a comfortless present. 


II 


In the divine promise the land was closely linked to the 
people. In the time of Christ the Jews of Palestine were mainly 
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engaged in varied forms of agriculture; but there were the crafts 
necessary to meet the needs of a people growing in prosperity, 
and there were even luxury trades. There was a widespread 
dispersion among the Gentiles, and that was for the most part 
engaged in extensive and comprehensive commerce and finance. 
Christendom is not wholly responsible for that development 
among the Jews. The Jewish community as we now know it 
is for the most part divorced from the land; it has been un- 
warrantably assumed that it has an aversion to and incapacity 
for agriculture, but twenty years in Palestine have offered an 
irrefutable disproof. It has been urbanized and commercialized 
(not so much industrialized), not by any natural preference but 
by historical necessity. It is the persecution of the Jews in 
Christendom that has driven them to herd together in towns 
and cities, to engage in business that was not rigidly fixed to one 
place but could be freely moved as danger arose, to acquire 
the kinds of wealth that could be most easily concealed from 
covetous eyes and transferred when violent hands were out- 
stretched. Land, factory or mill could not be hid or removed; 
money and jewels could. 

The precarious position of the Jew encouraged covetousness 
in the pursuit of such wealth, both as a means of self-support 
and of self-protection by buying tolerance. In a hostile society 
the obligations of honest and considerate dealing would appear 
less imperative. Even though the patriarch Jacob in his dealings 
with Esau and Laban might afford an indication of a racial 
tendency to drive a hard bargain or to take advantage, not nature 
but history must be held responsible for the development among 
Jews of objectionable traits of character by no means general 
among them, and found among other people, but thrown into 
prominence by the isolation of the Jewish community. The story 
of individual martyrs would lead us to assume that persecution 
is ‘a school of saints’; but when it is applied to a community it 
often prejudicially affects the persecuted as well as the perse- 
cutor. Even among Christian martyrs saintliness has not been 
universal. A community that by its beliefs and customs is closely 
knit together, and holds itself apart from the society in which 
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it is pursuing its own interests and activities, not only excites 
suspicions, so that its defects are magnified in the common 
judgment, but its isolation reacts upon its members and does 
provoke defects which in a larger and freer life would find 
correction. The virtues and graces of the Jew are exhibited 
within his own community, and there has been much that 
is noble and beautiful in that community; the less attractive 
features have been turned to the world outside. 

We must take account of what Christendom has made of the 
Jew if we are to understand the causes of anti-Semitism. The 
anti-Semitism of national socialism is a racial prejudice and a 
political device for other sinister ends, but it has found its oppor- 
tunity in what was undoubtedly an economic danger feared by 
many Germans of no nazi sympathies. That same danger has 
been feared elsewhere. The Jew is industrious, intelligent, 
persistent, and when he exercises these qualities to gain wealth, 
to get on in the world, he is often successful, so successful as to 
excite envy. Even if he has been honest and honourable he 
excites suspicion because of his distinctiveness; there are dis- 
honest and dishonourable Gentiles as well as Jews, but the taint 
does not so readily attach to a larger as to a smaller community. 
The extent and the enormity of the alleged economic danger is 
proved by closer scrutiny to have been grossly exaggerated; but 
there was an economic danger in the growing Jewish dominance, 
for which abnormal post-war conditions in Germany offered an 
opportunity. In some Slavonic countries it is the economic 
backwardness and ineptitude of the inhabitants that has inevit- 
ably given the Jewish community the dreaded dominance. 


Iil 


A twofold duty towards the Jewish community falls on the 
Christian Church. It is not proselytism but loyalty to Christ 
and solicitude for the Jewish people that it may yet fulfil its 
divinely appointed destiny, which it refused when it rejected 
Him, that the Church should use its utmost and best endeavours 
to secure a reversal of that fateful decision. Pending that fulfil- 
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ment of God’s purpose in Israel the Church should use such 
influence as it can exercise to make the present lot of the Jews 
more tolerable, to secure a home for the exiles and even for 
those who, if not exiled, are in want and oppressed. 

As regards the first task, the response of the Christian 
churches has been inadequate and defective. There is not the 
same interest and activity in missions to the Jews as in foreign 
missions generally. The Anglican and the Presbyterian Churches 
have recognized that obligation more worthily than have the 
English Free Churches. The missionary work among Jews has 
been largely left to non-denominational societies, too numerous 
and consequently too limited in their resources to accomplish 
the confessedly difficult task. It is to be welcomed that the 
International Missionary Council is endeavouring to introduce 
some unity of purpose and action where division has caused 
weakness. 

When induced to attend, as representative of the Congre- 
gational Churches, conferences on Jewish missions in Budapest 
and Warsaw in 1927, I was grieved to find how much division 
of effort there was, and how narrow in my judgment was the 
theological basis of much of this effort. For I hold that it would 
be a disaster if Jewish missions were bound for the most part 
to a less progressive theology than is current among Christian 
scholars and thinkers generally; and I should desire an appeal 
broad enough to command a cordial response from all types of 
Christians. 

Prominent in the theology of some of the missions is Second 
Adventism, and the conversion of the Jews is urged as the 
condition of the speedy return of Christ. Much as one may 
respect this expectation, one wants to secure the interest and 
support of many Christians who do not accept so literal an 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. Again, I have heard 
Jewish missions advocated on the ground that God’s Chosen 
People have a special claim for consideration. Grateful as we 
may be for the legacy of Israel in the Old Testament and the 
divine revelation of which it is the human record, we must not 
abandon our Christian universalism. God has no favourites, 
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individual or national; but His love impartially embraces all 
and He wills that all be saved. Even liberal Jews are opposed to 
Christian missions to the Jews, and among orthodox as well as 
liberal Jews alike the missionary motive for their own faith is 
lacking. As I was engaged in friendly talk on this matter with a 
Jewish scholar and saint I put the argument for missions thus: 
‘If I possess a treasure I value above all, and if I know that others 
have as great need of it as I have, can you blame me if I want to 
share it?’ He gave a sincere assent; that meant a permanent 
change of attitude in him as at a later meeting he confessed. 
This is the primary missidnary motive. 


IV 


The condition of the Jewish community throughout the 
world is such that immediate steps must be taken to right the 
wrongs that have been inflicted and to remove the evils that are 
being endured. 

Some see the remedy in Zionism. Even if, without injustice 
to the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, Jewish immigration could 
be greatly increased, the land is too small to afford a home for all 
the Jews now homeless or desiring betterment of their miserable 
lot. While one can understand and sympathize with the desire 
of many Jews to return to the land of their fathers, and may 
recognize the obligation of the British government to further 
the fulfilment of that desire as far as is practicable, it does not 
seem to me to be the duty of the Christian Church to favour 
and to support Zionism as a political purpose. An exclusively 
Jewish State in Palestine is in existing conditions impracticable. 
The restoration of the Jewish people as a politically independent 
nation is no necessary condition of the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose in Christ, as erring interpreters of misunderstood 
prophecy assert, nor is it in the best interests of the Jews them- 
selves. Not the majority of the Jews in the world could be 
included in this State; and if the Diaspora claimed Jewish 
nationality it would need to surrender the equal citizenship 
which in many countries it now possesses, and if its nationalism 
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were arrogant and aggressive, as it is probable it might be, it 
would become a danger to the world as German communities 
dominated by nazi sentiment are proving to be. Liberal and 
orthodox Jews alike are divided in opinion. The most violent 
discussion at the conference in Budapest was on Zionism. What 
some speakers regarded as God’s will for His people, laying an 
obligation on the British government to be His agent, as was 
Cyrus, others regarded as a temptation of Satan to divert the 
Jewish community from its spiritual mission into political 
ambitions. Zionism is not the solution of the problem. 

So long as the Jewish community preserves its distinctiveness 
and isolation, it will be felt to be a disturbing foreign element 
in many lands and will fall under suspicion. The anti-Semite 
policy of Germany is the acute crisis of a long-lingering social 
disease in many nations. If it were less ‘clannish’ the Jewish 
community might preserve the traditions and customs its 
religion imposes without so offensively calling attention to itself. 
Where there has been assimilation, as far as religious fidelity 
allows, less prejudice is excited. Where the assimilation has 
involved abandonment of the Jewish faith, scepticism not con- 
version to Christianity has been the more general result. 

As has already been indicated, the persecution of the Jews 
has resulted in an urbanization and commercialization of the 
community which, being lop-sided, is not desirable for them 
or for ourselves; and the colonization of Palestine by Jews has 
proved that such a result is not necessary, as the Jew can recover 
his interest in and aptitude for agriculture and for a much more 
varied economic activity than has hitherto fallen to his lot. To 
allow the Jewish community if it so desire to preserve its dis- 
tinctiveness, even its ‘clannishness’ on the one hand, and to 
secure within it the variety of interest and activity that a normal 
society allows, on the other hand, it seems to me colonization 
on an extensive and comprehensive scale should be promoted. 
There are many parts of the earth not yet as populated and 
developed as the natural conditions allow; and Jewish energy 
and enterprise might render a valuable contribution to the 
common human good in making by human labour and skill the 
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most and the best of them. The nations that hold sovereignty 
over these spaces have no right to withhold that of which they 
are not themselves making fullest use, and it would be for the 
common good that such use should be made. There can be no 
compulsion but there may be encouragement to Jewish com- 
munities to work out their own economic and cultural, moral 
and religious salvation from their present distresses; and we 
may dare to believe that God Himself would be working to 
bless. 

Two reasons can be added why such experiments should be 
as widely as possible tried. First, recognizing fully the divine 
inspiration of Hebrew prophets and psalmists, we must recog- 
nize in their speeches and poems human genius of a very high 
order. During its tragic history the Jewish people have in art 
and literature given evidence of the same gifts in varied spheres. 
In a congenial environment of a many-sided kindred community 
may we not hope that the native genius would bear a more 
abundant harvest of even finer fruit? Such segregation would 
be no badge of inferiority, but a token of appreciation of 
possibilities, for the development of which a fuller and fitter 
opportunity was being offered by Christendom as a precious 
atonement for the wrongs inflicted in past times. 

Secondly, in the so-called ‘advanced’ nations it is being 
increasingly recognized that the urbanization, industrialization 
and mechanization which the researches, discoveries and 
inventions of modern science and industry have brought about 
have not been unqualified progress, an unmixed boon; and some 
even would in the profit and loss account detect an unfavourable 
balance for human good. The detachment of so much human 
interest and activity from the soil and man’s distance from 
Nature in his labour have secularized his thought and life, have 
increased his sense of self-sufficiency and decreased his senti- 
ment of dependence on, and obligation to, God. Our civiliza- 
tion and culture have not been so planned that our moral and 
religious gains shall not be less than our material and intellectual. 
Thought and life to-day tend to be lop-sided and need to recover 
wholeness, even at the cost of fullness. The people through 
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whom God gave the world the large and lofty religion of ethical 
monotheism lived in close contact with Nature, as its literature 
shows. Nature was to prophet and psalmist a revelation of God, 
although those inspired agents of God’s revelation of Himself 
in history had as His gift too fine a moral and spiritual discern- 
ment in their personal intimacy with Him, the Holy One, to 
sink into naturalism as did other religions. Might not these 
Jewish communities, with balanced agriculture and industry, 
show us the way back to God in the ways of Nature as in the 
works of man, as in His teaching He did, who was their kinsman 
and knew God as Father ? 


ALFRED E. GARVIE 














THE NEW CAPTIVITY OF THE JEWS 


By ROBERT SMITH 


AMONG the issues being decided during the present struggle 
is the fate of the Jews. A nazi victory would mean 
extermination or enslavement for the Jews of Europe at least. 
In the conquered territories millions of them are at the mercy 
of their persecutors, and the policy of ‘eliminating the Jewish 
parasites’ (to quote the official jargon) is being ruthlessly carried 
out. Yet whatever happens in Europe during the war will not 
affect some of the main centres of Jewish population. In America 
the number of Jews now exceeds the whole Jewish population 
of the world in the time of Christ. For the first time in history 
there are large Jewish communities in South America, South 
Africa and Australia, and even in the Far East. It may be that 
the centre of gravity of Jewish history has shifted from Palestine 
to the New World. The Jews look upon persecutions as mere 
incidents in their history, and this last and greatest of all perse- 
cutions has been different only in its extent. But it has had one 
important result, which may ultimately outweigh its cause in 
the balance of history—it has completed the world-wide distri- 
bution of the Jewish people, so that they are as universal as the 
Christian Church itself. Their universality is to-day the most 
important fact about the Jews, for it makes them, small nation 
and landless nation though they are, a factor in world affairs 
that cannot be disregarded by anyone who looks to the future. 
From this point of view the events which drove hundreds 
of thousands of Jews out of Germany and Central Europe to 
countries oversea were part of a world revolutionary movement. 
It so happened that the Jews got involved in this revolution 
before the rest of the world, partly because their unprotected 
position exposed them immediately to any ‘changes of tempera- 


ture,’ partly because of this very universality which is the 
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characteristic fact about them. They were not protected like the 
rooted and anchored national peoples, and when the tide turned 
they were caught far out—for they were setting sail with the 
best—and hurtled back. Their exposed position came from the 
same pioneering spirit which led them, under pressure of perse- 
cution, to explore every new thing in the world in an effort to 
keep abreast of more favoured rivals. The Jews were everywhere, 
and everywhere some of them were near the top of the tree. 
They were among the first discoverers, thinkers, doubters, 
critics and revolutionaries of the world. They were exponents 
of the modern spirit. Whatever happened in the world affected 
the Jews, and usually it affected them first. But when the world 
reversed direction the Jews were left behind. The conservatism 
which enables other peoples to have one foot in the past was 
not for them. They knew only one direction, they could not go 
backward to their promised land. 

For they had just escaped from the past. It was not so 
attractive that they should wish to return. When the gates of 
the ghetto opened, there began an amazing century in Jewish 
history, the century of emancipation. There is a definition of 
Judaism by a modern Jewish writer, which, whether or not it 
describes the essence of Jewish religion, certainly does describe 
the attitude of the emancipated Jew. It is ‘an eternal going-out 
in search for completeness and wholeness of life.’ It was as if a 
race of clever children had been given the world to play with, 
after a childhood of prohibitions had intensified their experi- 
mental mischievousness. They tried everything with zest because 
they were tasting life for the first time. 

We should understand the Jews better if we thought of them 
not as an ancient people but as a people newly born into the 
modern world. We forget that it is barely a century since the 
Jews were granted civic rights in Britain. On April 17th, 1833, 
Lord Macaulay delivered a speech in the House of Commons 
in support of a motion ‘to remove all civic disabilities at present 
existing with respect to his Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish religion.’ It is interesting to compare the situation then 
with the position one hundred years later, when Hitler was 
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advocating the withdrawal of these rights—and many more 
elementary—from the Jews in Germany. 

We notice that the arguments which Macaulay is refuting are 
being urged with waning effect, but the case for the Jews has 
been won in principle already, for Macaulay can assume that 
the rights of man naturally imply the rights of the Jews. The 
case for the emancipation of the Jews is being fought on exactly 
the same grounds as the emancipation of Roman Catholics, 
Nonconformists and other minorities. The 25,000 Jews then in 
England were a small and perhaps not very popular alien 
minority, but prejudice could not for long delay a measure 
which was really a mere ‘mopping-up operation,’ necessary 
to complete the triumph of reform principles. If it had been a 
question of civic liberties only, an exception might plausibly 
have been made in the case of a comparatively small group of 
people of foreign origin. But Macaulay could insist on the 
abolition of the last restrictions inconsistent with absolute 
equality, because behind the reform movement was a generally 
accepted Christian Gospel: ‘a proclamation of the universal 
brotherhood of man.’ It is only the absence of this general 
acceptance of the Gospel that makes possible to-day the nazi 
arguments and appeals to prejudice. 

When we examine these anti-semitic arguments we confirm 
our impression that their power is to be explained only by the 
lack of Christian assumptions. The arguments Macaulay was 
countering in 1833 were substantially the same as those brought 
forward in 1933 by the nazi anti-semites. Nor were they new 
in 1833. 

Such, Sir, has in every age been the reasoning of bigots. They never fail to 
plead in justification of persecution the vices which persecution has engendered. 
England has been to the Jews less than half a country, and we revile them 
because they do not feel for England half a patriotism. We treat them as slaves 
and wonder that they do not regard us as brethren. We drive them to mean 
occupations and then reproach them for not embracing honourable professions. 


We long forbade them to possess land, and we complain that they chiefly occupy 
themselves in trade. 


These concise sentences were sufficient at that time to dispose 
of the stock-in-trade of the anti-Jewish agitator, with which in 
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our generation so many volumes have been filled. It is doubtful 
whether anything new has been produced on the other side— 
unless it be the race theory—since Macaulay’s day. 

What of the attitude of the Christian churches? I have shown 
how Macaulay relied upon the acceptance of certain Christian 
doctrines which were in the air in the form of political axioms. 
But we find that the emancipation was also opposed on Christian 
grounds. Two arguments are mentioned which are interesting 
because they recur in different forms to-day. First, there is the 
fatalistic argument, always used to oppose reforms and still 
applied to the Jewish question by many people who see the 
sufferings of the Jews either as a punishment for their sin in 
rejecting Christ or as the unchangeable will of God. It is really 
the equivalent of the race theory, for it agrees with the anti- 
semites in believing that God meant the Jews to be permanently 
inferior and to be deprived of liberties. ‘It has been prophesied,’ 
said the Christian opponents of emancipation, ‘that the Jews 
are to be wanderers on the face of the earth and that they are 
not to be the equals of the people in whose land they sojourn.’ 
Macaulay counters the argument from prophecy with an argu- 
ment from fact. ‘If prophecy says this then prophecy is false, 
for it is an undoubted fact that the Jews enjoy all the privileges 
of citizens in the United States of America. But the prophecies 
are not false, therefore my honourable friend must be misinter- 
preting.’ To-day we are in a much stronger position to counter 
the race theory of Jewish inferiority with proofs of their actual 
equality with other races. We have all the achievements of the 
century of emancipation to draw from, and the brilliant record 
of men like Einstein, Freud and the long list of Nobel prize- 
winners who expressed the audacity of the Hebrew genius and 
the intensity of Hebrew discipline in a wide range of secular 
pursuits. Nor must we forget that every instance of the con- 
version of a Jew—and Jews have been converted in the last 
century in numbers proportionately higher than any other 
non-Christian people—is a refutation of all theories which try 
to establish eternal barriers between Aryan and non-Aryan, Jew 
and Christian. When people believe in missions and practise 
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evangelization they are demonstrating the power of God to 
overcome all distinctions, but tolerance becomes impossible 
as soon as we despair of the conversion of a non-Christian 
people. 

The second argument indirectly illustrates this: it was simply 
that their beliefs unfitted Jews for privilege and office in the 
State. It seems to me that Macaulay failed to answer this respect- 
able if perverted argument, and perhaps rejected it for the wrong 
reason: namely, because in an age of growing tolerance and 
religious indifference it did not seem likely that anyone’s beliefs 
would at all influence his conduct. I wonder whether the whole 
collapse of the emancipation movement did not begin there? 
By assuming an eternal distinction between the beliefs of Jew 
and Christian, Macaulay really made tolerance depend upon 
regarding these Christian beliefs, upon which his whole case 
was implicitly based, as of secondary importance. 

Macaulay realizes that there is no half-way house between 
pogroms and equal citizenship. When you liberate a people 
you must go the whole way. Where disabilities are introduced, 
under whatever pretext, you prepare the way for the tortures of 
the Inquisition. You must either love your neighbour, Macaulay 
rightly argues, or persecute him. He might have added: you 
must either share with him the most precious thing you possess, 
your religion, or deny him every privilege. The reversal of the 
emancipation process began with the denial of Christianity to 
the Jews. 

If we appreciate truly the contrast between the situation with 
which Macaulay is dealing and the situation to-day, we shall not 
waste our time trying to understand anti-semitism. We shal lsee 
it, not as a queer phenomenon of German post-war life, to be 
cured by putting the Jew back where he belongs, but as part of 
a world movement of reaction from Christian principles. It is 
no more necessary to examine the German case against the 
Jew than to examine the German minority policy which is made 
the pretext for conquest and the assertion of force. But it is 
necessary to realize clearly that the movement which begins with 
discrimination against the Jew is aimed at the heart of Chris- 
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tianity. It is directed against all the reforms which produce 
religious liberty as well as civil liberty. 

I have said that the Jews are to-day more universal than ever 
before. It is this universalism which is opposed to the very essence 
of modern nationalism, and it is a characteristic which Judaism 
shares with Christianity. It may be that the Hebrew genius will 
yet save mankind from the evils of nationalism, just because the 
Jews have been denied nationhood. The bones of the Hebrew 
prophets still live in the Jews of to-day and have power to give 
life to the world in which they are being scattered. But I believe 
the Hebrew genius must find a new vehicle of expression, if it 
is to benefit the whole race. The Hebrew genius is religious. 
The words which Canon Barry applies to modern civilization 
are particularly true of the Jews to-day: 

The root cause of our present confusion is that politics, economics and ethics 
are in.no true relation to one another and are all unrelated to religion. Our 
civilization has no centre. 

The Jews to-day are united by no common religious affirma- 
tions, but at best by a religious heritage and history. The politics 
of Zionism, the economics of Jewish business, the ethics of the 
liberal Jews in America, all have.no real relation to the religion 
of the orthodox synagogue. It would be ridiculous to say that 
Jewish orthodoxy does not influence these things indirectly. 
But the centre is not there, and the spiritual life of the Jews is. 
suffering because in this crisis they have no real religious answer 
to their accusers. Under stress of persecution there are signs of 
revival in the synagogue. But the orthodoxy of the ghetto is 
an anachronism in the modern world, and it can give no con- 
solation to those who have once seen life outside the ghetto 
walls. Modernism, on the other hand, gives but a poor, shadowy 
substitute for a living personal religion. The most respectable 
elements in reformed and liberal Judaism are borrowings from 
Christianity or from the prophets, whose teaching, so long 
neglected by the synagogue, is being discovered afresh through 
Christian eyes. The Jews have been brought for the first time 
into an environment where tolerance has no meaning, but 
where love and charity are a revelation of God. As refugees 
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they come in thousands into contact with Christian friends, 
and they are wondering whether the religion which can prompt 
kindness and friendship has something more to offer them. 
Will the Church continue merely to tolerate those who are in 
need of the Gospel? Here is a world-wide mission awaiting the 
Church, and a task which is at the same time her best self- 
defence. Let us not forget the history of the church struggle in 
Germany. The Confessional Church was able to preserve its 
Christian standards because it believed that the Gospel applied 
to the Jew. The Church universal will find the mission to 
the Jews its best safeguard against both anti-semitism and 
nationalism. 
ROBERT SMITH 











THE WORLD CHURCH 


A STUDY IN SOME MISSIONARY 
ANACHRONISMS 


By G. F. ALLEN 


LOWLY, all too slowly, the oecumenical movement is 
gaining ground and penetrating into the mind of the 
churches. In the older churches, we are waking up to realize that 
in Africa and China and India the younger churches are growing 
through their adolescence; that they are ready to take their place 
beside the older churches in one family. We are waking up to 
see that the World Church has become a fact. In a day when war 
raises high the barriers between nations, and when the nations 
inevitably shrink each into their own narrow nationalism, it is all 
the more urgent to do all we can to build the World Church. As 
we work for peace and post-war reconstruction, the most urgent 
task is to build in every nation a community which worships the 
One God and Saviour of all nations, and which for that reason 
will set the welfare of the world community above the limited. 
competing interests of the various national communities. The 
missionary work of the Church has a vital part to play in this way 
in the world quest for international justice and peace. If this is so, 
it is however also true that there must be nothing within our 
missionary thinking and planning which conflicts with the grow- 
ing vision of the World Church, and so impedes its progress. It 
is the purpose of this article to draw attention to some points at 
which such conflict may in fact exist. Inevitably, by the mere 
fact of distance, missionary thinking and education often lag 
behind the actual facts and needs of the Church overseas. Very 
often, too, missionary planning and propaganda have been in 
the hands of people who have themselves retired from work 


overseas; and inevitably to some extent such people think in 
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terms of the past situation in which their own work was done, 
and find it difficult to keep fully abreast of the developments in 
a world in which so much is changing and growing. There is a 
constant danger, inherent in its very nature, that missionary 
work will be anachronistic; that it will apply to the planning 
for five or ten years ahead thinking related to the conditions of 
twenty or fifty years ago. It is urgent that we should continually 
face this danger, in order that missionary work may not at any 
point impede the growth of the World Church, which in fact it 
exists to promote. 

If we are really true to the vision of the World Church, we 
shall see that a great deal in our whole attitude toward missions 
is anachronistic. When I visit a church on missionary deputation, 
I hear prayers for ‘the great distant mission fields’; the distinction 
is made between mission countries and ‘sending’ countries; even 
in the heart of the oecumenical movement I have seen the 
distinction drawn between ‘mission lands’ and ‘western countries.’ 
In order to expose the fallacy in such phrases, we have merely to 
ask which at the moment is the more Christian, both in its 
internal government and in its external attitude toward other 
nations, Germany or China? If we examine the conventional 
attitude expressed in such phrases, we shall see that there is an 
element of superiority and patronage, which may have been 
justified in the first days of missionary expansion toward lands 
as yet untouched by Christian work, but which is utterly un- 
justified as the present attitude of the Church in the West to the 
Church in the East. If we are sufficiently realist, we shall probably 
recognize that behind the sense that England or America are 
sending countries, and China or India are mission fields, there 
is in fact also a lingering subconscious sense of national and 
racial superiority. Such superiority is quite unjustified by the 
facts; in the post-war reconstruction, it is obvious that there will 
be immense need for Christian re-education in Europe, and 
Chinese or Indian Christians may well be called to play their 
part as missionaries from the East to the West in this re-education. 
Any latent superiority is also, quite rightly, offensive to the 
younger churches. Many eastern Christians are asking with 
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what right Europe, in its present condition in the twentieth 
century, considers itself a Christian civilization, entitled to 
regard eastern civilization as less Christian. Further, the least 
trace of subconscious superiority is peculiarly unfortunate at 
this stage in the growth of the World Church. The most we may 
say is that older and younger churches are working side by side 
in one family; it is, however, a commonplace of psychology that 
nothing so hinders the growth of judgment and character as a 
domineering superiority from others around us, and nothing so 
encourages our proper growth as the sense that others respect 
and desire our growth into freedom and equality. 

If we had been true to the real nature of our Christian call, 
we should never have allowed the name missionary to become 
specialized as applying to.a person sent from Europe or America 
to India or China or Africa. A missionary is a person ‘sent,’ or 
an apostle. The commission or the sending comes, however, 
not from Europe or America, but from Christ; and the place to 
which the apostle is sent is summed up in the phrase, “That 
remission of sins should be preached in His name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem,’ that is, beginning in the home 
country. When we see this, the whole distinction of sending 
countries and mission lands falls away and should disappear 
from our missionary vocabulary. Instead we are left with the 
vision of a single World Church, uniting its branches in different. 
lands in a fellowship of equals, and sending out its missionaries 
into the unredeemed world, which exists at our doors equally in 
every land. 

The true picture of the present position is that older and 
younger churches exist in one fellowship side by side; and that 
each has something to learn and receive from the other in the 
natural fellowship which should always exist between youth and 
age. Youth has its boldness of experiment and its freedom from 
the restrictions and conventions of the past. This is especially 
evident in the movements towards co-operation and reunion in 
the younger churches; and it is very urgent that the older churches 
should not check this forward movement by their own conserva- 
tism, but rather should themselves be called by it to new youth. 
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Age on the other hand has maturity of learning and experience. If 
the older churches really share the richest contribution from 
their longer heritage, the younger churches are still eager for 
help from other countries, which will make this heritage known. 

This however brings us to another point, at which a great 
deal of present missionary work seems to me to be anachronistic. 
When I was an infant, I had an admirable nurse and governess, 
to whom I owe more than I can say. When I was a university 
student, I had many admirable teachers, to whom also I owe 
more than I can say. Both in their way did excellent work; but 
it would have been foolish to place the nurse on the staff of a 
university, and think that she could give the kind of help which 
was needed at that age. The Church in China has long since 
passed its birth and infancy, and is growing through its adoles- 
cence. I do not know India or Africa at first hand; but I suspect 
that many, at least amongst Indian and African Christians and 
the younger missionaries, will apply there the lessons that seem 
to me to be true from five years’ experience in China. The older 
churches and the missions seem to be sending the nurse, when 
the child has grown and needs the university teacher. 

After five years in China, I cannot help thinking that there 
is bad strategy and an unwise stewardship of mission funds in 
relation to much of the foreign work overseas. We are not 
giving the quality of help which is needed for the stage which 
the young church has now reached in its growth. There is still 
of course great need for people whose primary task is to preach 
the simple Gospel. In certain cases or places, this may still be 
best done by foreign workers. We should not, however, in 
England or America suppose that the ordinary work of a parish 
could best be done by some one of another country. Just occasion- 
ally, it might be very good for an English parish to have a 
continental or an eastern priest for a time; and the fact of such 
an appointment would probably expose just how much of 
national and racial prejudice there is still to be cured in our 
own midst. Normally however the barriers of language and the 
still greater barriers of background would prevent that intimacy 
of sympathy which is needed in thorough pastoral work. The 
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Church in China is not some strange, remote, different thing 
called a mission field; it is precisely similar to the Church in 
America or Britain. In the theological college where I myself 
work, we are training men and women who will do excellent 
work in the pastoral and evangelizing ministry of the Church. 
As Chinese, they can do this work both far more economically 
and far more efficiently than could a foreign worker. 

It is bad strategy, and bad stewardship of church funds, to 
send foreigners to do work which can be better done by members 
of the country. This does not, however, mean that foreign 
workers in the Church are no longer needed; it means, rather, that 
in the strategy of the World Church in its present state the work 
required from foreigners is becoming all the time far more 
specialized. As the younger church becomes adolescent, workers 
are needed who can share the more mature heritage of the older 
churches; and this in turn means workers who have themselves 
drunk far more deeply from that heritage. This specialization is 
necessary along both practical and intellectual lines. Priests 
and ministers are needed who have had considerable experience 
of parish work in the West; and who will then live and work 
side by side with Chinese priests in the Chinese Church, shar- 
ing a mature experience of worship, liturgy, pastoral work and 
parish organization. Similarly teachers are needed who would 
be competent to hold teaching posts in schools or universities 
or theological colleges in the West, and who are therefore 
competent to hold posts of similar standard in the East. Recently 
I saw stated in a modern mission pamphlet, as it were in tones of 
surprise, that many Chinese Christians were now the equals 
of western Christians. The facts are that in many Chinese 
universities the Chinese staff would hold their own in their 
subject with the staff of a western university; we should not 
rest content until we only send foreigners for the colleges and 
universities of the East who might hold similar posts in our 
universities in the West; we do not yet always attain a standard 
worthy of some of the best work in the East. The West is not yet 
sharing with the East its richest heritage; and it will not do so 
until there is a drastic rethinking of mission policy and organiza- 
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tion. The head of a Chinese university, just as I was leaving, 
said to me that he wanted foreigners on his staff of a standard 
for university teaching, and often found it extremely hard to 
discover them among those whom the missions were sending. 
In the vast new government universities in China there is a most 
important opening, both for sharing our cultural heritage and 
for building a centre of Christian influence amidst the future 
leaders of the country, a field of work as yet barely touched. 
Two changes are needed, if the older churches are really to 
share their richest gifts with the younger churches. There must 
be a change both in mission conventions and rules and in 
mission organization. It is a convention, which is also a rule in 
the constitution of some missions, that the missionary must 
volunteer for any work in any place. There is a sense in which 
it is part of our Christian discipleship and surrender anywhere, 
to have this readiness to work in any way in any place. In the 
maturer life of the Church there is, however, also a right 
specialization of function. If we were looking for some one to 
fill a particular advanced post in the West, we should not look 
for a person who said he was just ready to do anything anywhere. 
We should suspect such a person of being vague and immature. 
We should look for a person who both had the gifts for the 
particular post and who felt that his own work lay along that line. 
Since I returned on leave to England, two people have said to me 
that they might feel it right to go abroad for work, if they saw a 
concrete post that was vacant and that was in accordance with 
their own particular line of work. Both these people had very 
good university degrees. They were right to feel that they wanted 
to work in a post in which their own particular gifts would be 
fully used. Once, when I was discussing this point of increasing 
specialization, it was suggested that it was only a pride which 
could shrink from the more general call, but could see the more 
concrete, specialized call. We need seriously to ask whether the 
pride does not lie with ourselves, if we feel that because in the 
past we have not brought specialized gifts to the service of the 
Church overseas, therefore such specialization is unnecessary 
in the future. We shall only give our best from the older churches 
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to the younger when we see that precisely the same methods 
of specialized appointment, which are universal for advanced 
administrative and teaching posts in the West, are also needed in 
the East. This in turn then also means a change of the missionary 
conventions and rules for the general call, and the willingness in 
future more and more to invite picked people for picked posts. 

This change in conventions means also a change in organiza- 
tion; and here the present organization is terribly cumbrous and 
difficult. In America or Britain, if a post becomes vacant in a 
diocese, school or university, there is some one responsible, who 
has probably for some time foreseen the vacancy, and who can 
invite from a wide field the particular individual whose gifts 
and interests fit him to fill it. There is at present no similar 
machinery for making leaders in religious and educational work 
in the East responsible for filling vacancies, and for linking them 
up with the right people to fill the vacancies from the older 
churches. Occasionally the goal may be attained. A case in point 
was the appointment of the son of the Master of Balliol to help 
build a school of ‘Modern Greats’ (philosophy, politics and 
economics) in Yenching. In this case the machinery through 
which the appointment was finally made was somewhat cumbrous; 
and it is interesting that it took place outside the normal channels 
of missionary appointment. When the head of another university 
asked a Chinese bishop for aid with a similar appointment, there 
was no means by which the bishop was in touch with available 
candidates in America or elsewhere in the West. In the case of 
government universities, they would probably welcome, and be 
willing to provide at least part of the salary for, people who 
would both contribute toa field of learning at university standard, 
and be a centre of Christian influence. The suggestion for 
such appointments must, however, come either from the church 
leaders in China, or from the missions; and these must then 
invite recruits who are either already holding, or would be 
competent to hold, similar posts in the West. 

To prevent the difficulty being raised as an objection, a word 
must be said on language problems. These are not so great as 
on older conventions they may seem. Sometimes Chinese teachers 
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themselves use English as a medium for teaching technical 
subjects. Those whose minds are trained for high-grade teaching 
work should be able to learn a new language more readily than 
those who are not used to such work. Even for university work 
in the West, it is not uncommon for a teacher to learn a new 
language, for access to some new field of research. For the rest, 
all that is needed is the organization to foresee strategic posts 
and to invite the right people for them with long notice. In the 
West in any case a year’s notice is often needed to release a 
person from a previous post. With two or three years’ notice it 
should become perfectly possible for men to move from one 
country to another within the World Church, while also gaining 
enough knowledge of another language to make a start with their 
new work. 

We come then finally to the question of mission organization; 
and here too there is much that is anachronistic and which there- 
fore delays rather than promotes the building of the World 
Church. In many cases missionary work is in the hands of 
great missions which exist as separate organizations from the 
Church. At home, all too often, this has the effect of a delegation 
of responsibility. The parish feels that it has done its duty by 
missions if it has one mission Sunday and contributes to one of 
the big societies. The missionary is regarded as a strange being, 
in a class apart from the normal life of the Church. The ordinary 
Christian, whether minister or layman, lacks any real sense of 
responsibility for, and often any interest in, the World Church 
as a missionary Church at work equally in every country. 

The effect overseas is even more serious. Very often the 
missions still cling, far more than they should, to their own 
power and their own organization. They have talked for some 
time of the transition from mission to indigenous church; but 
they are very far from seeing all that it means of change in organiz- 
ation, if the mission is really to die to self in order to live again 
in the life of the Church which it has founded. All too often, the 
effective control is still with the board in the home country, 
rather than with the leaders in the Church overseas who are 
really seeing at first hand the day to day needs of the 
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new young Church. All too often, there is a duplication 
of mission conferences and committees with the conferences 
and committees of the newly organized church; and this 
results in an overlapping of control and a waste of time in 
committee work. Worse still, there is the constant tendency for 
the mission to cling in a self-centred loyalty to its own life, which 
virtually makes it another competing sect. All over China, the 
China Inland Mission—a great mission for whose work I have a 
profound respect—has virtually become a separate church, with 
an organization of its own apart from the life of the churches 
from which it originally sprang. This example is then followed 
by indigenous missions. Along the Burma road there is a Chinese 
Home Mission. Its founders were members of the larger churches; 
but it is very hesitant in allowing the branches which it starts to 
become branches of the larger churches. It has a school of its 
own for training its own leaders; and I was even told on good 
authority that it actually rebaptizes its workers. When a Chinese 
Christian is asked to what church he belongs, he will sometimes 
answer, ‘I am an L.M.S. Christian,’ or ‘I am a C.M.S. Christian.’ 
Wherever that answer is heard in any form, it is a sign that the 
mission has failed in its appointed task of building the Church. 

There is needed a reorganization of the whole relationship of 
the Church to the missions, in order that the World Church may 
really become effective. At the head, there will be the newly- 
formed federation of the churches, working all the time for 
organic or federal reunion. Each church must then organize its 
own work on a world scale. The Lambeth Conference is a step 
in this direction; but Bishop Tubbs asked rightly in a recent 
Cambridge sermon why this conference should not move from 
city to city around the world. The older and the younger churches 
should be built into one family, with precisely the same kind of 
delegation of control and free partnership which has grown up 
in the political field between Great Britain and the Dominions. 
An organization of the Church is then needed which will see 
vacant posts around the world and look out for the right people 
to fill them, until it becomes as easy to move from England to 
China or back as it is to move from diocese to diocese within 
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the Church in England. The mission boards may well enter into 
a new sphere of life, as the agents both of the home Church and 
of the Church overseas and as the link and bridge between them. 
The missions, however, must check any tendency towards a self- 
centred inward turning of loyalty to themselves and reach out 
in a new allegiance towards the Church, from which they sprang 
and for whose further building they exist. It is a tendency in all 
corporate organizations to begin in the service of a cause and to 
end in the praise and service of their own existence; this clinging 
to our own life is the prelude to death, and missionary work is 
not exempt from this tendency and spiritual law. The mission 
must recognize that it is the forerunner, but not more than the 
forerunner, for the Church. To an ever-increasing extent, this 
will mean an actual delegation of power and leadership from the 
missions to the Church. If it is hard for an individual to be 
willing to lose his life to find it, it is a thousand times harder 
for a group or a society to lose a self-centred loyalty to itself and 
to find its life within a larger whole. Yet it is precisely this 
that must happen, if missionary work is not to be an anachronism 
standing in the way of the forward movement of the World 
Church, and if it is to become the World Church in action, 
reaching out from every land and into every land to lead the 
nations to Christ. 
G. F. ALLEN 
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GEORGINA ANN GOLLOCK 


‘THE news of the death of Miss Gollock on November 30th, 

1940, was announced in a brief obituary note in the 
January number of the Review. A memorial service was held in 
the chapel of the Church Missionary Society on December 17th, 
attended by many of her friends, and widespread reference was 
made in the press, in North America as well as in Great Britain, 
to the death of one so long associated with missionary work 
and especially with missionary co-operation. The Review owes 
her an immense debt, and in her work for it and for the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in general she made many friends 
in many countries to whom the news of her death will have come 
with the shock of personal loss. 

Miss Gollock was born at Kinsale, Co. Cork, on May 26th, 
1861. In 1890 she began her long association with the Church 
Missionary Society when she was invited to assist the late 
Dr Eugene Stock in the editorial department. She was the first 
woman to be offered a post on the society’s headquarters staff. 
This was the beginning of fifteen years of creative work which 
enriched all sides of the society’s life. She became secretary of a 
women’s department, and by her own work and that of the 
group of colleagues whom she gathered round her she gave a 
great stimulus both to the recruiting and training of mission- 
aries for the society and also to the enlisting of the service of 
women not only in ‘women’s work’ but in the entire range of the 
society’s activities. The C.M.S. memorial minute says of her: 
‘She stimulated C.M.S. work among children and initiated 
efforts among girls of leisure and indeed every plan for advance 
during her period of service showed traces of her fertile thought 
and dedicated imagination.’ 

She was closely associated with the early beginnings of 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Union and of what later 
became the Student Christian Movement. Miss Una Saunders 
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writes of being introduced by Miss Gollock in 1894 to Miss 
Agnes de Selincourt and Miss Ruth Rouse and tells how, as 
she herself with them became deeply engrossed in the student 
missionary development, she discovered ‘how very much 
Georgina Gollock had been in the most intimate relationship 
with the tremendous happenings of those years of starting the 
whole Student Volunteer Missionary Union.’ Canon Tatlow 
says of her in his history of the Student Movement : 


Miss Gollock was visiting as C.M.S. secretary a number of women’s colleges 
at this period and her help and advice proved very valuable. Indeed, so many 
demands were made upon her that we find Byrde apologizing for their number, 
to which Miss Gollock replied: ‘Yes, I ara busy, but this work is very near my 
heart and as long as you need such help as I can give please claim it freely.’ It’is 
thirty-nine years since Miss Gollock wrote that sentence. In the intervening 
years her help has been sought again and again and her help has never failed. 


In this same period Miss Gollock had much to do with the 
founding of the Missionary Settlement for University Women in 
Bombay. This institution has become very well known through- 
out western India for its work on behalf of women and girls, 
especially of the Parsi community, and for the admirable spirit of 
fellowship which has inspired its relationships. Miss Saunders, 
who pays tribute to Miss Gollock’s considerable influence on the 
Settlement in its early days, says: ‘I do not believe that the 
decision to plant it in Bombay would ever have been taken 
but for the close connexion of the Sorabji family with the C.M.S., 
for it was their letter begging us to make the Parsis our first 
work that drew us to Bombay.’ In 1904-5 Miss Gollock visited 
India and the visit left a lifelong impression upon her. 

Miss Gollock became associated with the work of missionary 
co-operation from the time of the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference in 1910 and was associated with Dr Oldham as 
assistant editor at the foundation of the International Review of 
Missions. From that time until her retirement at the beginning 
of 1927 she played a very important part in the whole work of 
international missionary co-operation. The files of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council covering the years during and 
immediately after the last war show how important was the 
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part she played and how great the value of her insight and 
sympathy. She was much interested in all the missions of the 
continental churches and showed considerable psychological 
insight into the position of the German missionary societies 
at the close of the war. In one letter she is explaining how she 
had secured the presence at an international missionary meeting 
of one somewhat difficult and angular member of the German 
missions and goes on to say ‘these people have been smashed to 
pieces and we must welcome even the oddest-shaped potsherd.’ 
In all this work of international interpretation and conciliation 
in which she powerfully seconded the work of Dr Oldham, 
she showed both spiritual sympathy and intellectual insight. 
The result was that she was to the end of her days the object of 
affectionate solicitude from the older continental leaders who had 
got to know her. Again and again when one travelled on the 
Continent (and the same thing was true in America) enquiries 
were made about Miss Gollock, and it is plain that she had a 
place in their hearts not easily won. 

Something must be said of her interest in the vital question 
of the preparation of missionaries. Both at the C.M.S. and later 
as secretary of the Board of Study for the Preparation of Mission- 
aries she devoted her powerful mind to this problem. She was 
the inspiration behind the vacation courses held by the Board 
of Study and she was particularly keen on the improvement of 
the training of educational missionaries. Her continental interests 
were shown in the attention she gave to the provision for English- 
language study for continental missionaries going to English- 
governed territories. Many of the things which she stood for 
have now been incorporated in the practice of the societies. 

Her touch with Africa, which continued to the end of her 
life, began with her work on the report of the second Phelps- 
Stokes Commission on Education in Africa. She also played an 
important part in the preparations for the Le Zoute conference 
on missions in Africa, and these earlier contacts with African 
problems led to the large service which she rendered to African 
missions after her retirement from work at Edinburgh House. 
It is, however, for her work on the International Review of 
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Missions (of which she was assistant, associate and finally joint 
editor from 1912-27) that she became best known, and to the 
quality of that work both those who were her colleagues and 
those who have carried on her tasks pay tribute. Dr Oldham, 
who has the best right to speak of her labours for the Review, 
writes of her: 


One of the many good fortunes that attended us in the launching and conduct 
of the International Review of Missions was that I was able from the beginning 
to obtain the counsel and help of Miss Gollock. In the many difficult questions 
regarding the character, form and policy of the magazine her advice was invalu- 
able. Her long experience and connexion with the editorial work of the Church 
Missionary Society and her wide knowledge of missionary work enabled her to 
make a contribution without which the venture might have foundered. 

All through the first year of the Review her advice was always available, 
and she came to Edinburgh each quarter for a few weeks to help us. When she 
joined our staff permanently at the end of the year her share in the production 
of the magazine increased. Her knowledge of the technical side of production 
was far greater than mine. Her standards were always the highest. She was one 
of the people who taught me by example that a Christian enterprise ought never 
to be content with anything short of the best. 

Her judgment of people and of situations was shrewd and reliable, and it 
was a constant reinforcement to me to be able to turn to her for advice. She 
also had extraordinary pluck and a capacity to grapple with a difficult situation. 
I have often said that she was in an exceptional degree the kind of person one 
would like to have at one’s side in a tight corner. 

She had a keen eye for what was alive and significant. One out of many 
illustrations of this is the quickness with which she perceived the importance 
of the ideas of Dr Thomas Jesse Jones for African education. From the first she 
threw herself into giving him all the support in her power and from her first 
contact with him her collaboration with the activities of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund was close and greatly appreciated. The interest thus awakened in African 
problems became a major interest of her later years. 

As one looks back on the quarter of a century during which she served the 
International Missionary Council one realizes how much the missionary cause 
throughout the world owes to her devoted service. It was the dominant passion 
of her life. 


Something has been said of Miss Gollock’s intellectual 
sympathy and imaginative power. That was shown conspicu- 
ously in the later years of her life when, with no personal know- 
ledge of Africa, she was able to write stories and other literary 
material for Africans which earned high praise from educational 
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authorities in Africa and are being widely used. She was par- 
ticularly interested in the religious education of Africans and in 
helping them to link their Christian experience and faith with 
their own traditions. 

An outstanding feature of her character was her unflinching 
courage. She was always menaced by ill-health and she showed 
in facing it the same courage which she showed in overcoming 
other kinds of obstacles. She was a first-rate fighter, and once 
she was sure that a thing was right she was not easily daunted in 
achieving it. She was Irish and therefore she was warm-hearted 
and generous. Sometimes she made more reserved people feel 
almost awkward in her obvious desire that her warm-hearted 
advances should be met in the same way. With her, friendship 
was an absorbing thing. This side of her nature was shown also 
in the way in which she brought into the circle of her activities 
numbers of younger people whom she trained in working with 
her. There must be many people now approaching middle-age 
who learned, in their association with her, methods of work 
and new zeal and insight. 

Nobody could read the records left in her letters, especially 
to Dr Oldham, without realizing how profound was her personal 
religious faith and how deep her belief in prayer. She knew 
quite well that the most difficult problems in the kind of work 
she had to do were not in the last resort to be solved by intel- 
lectual effort or administrative skill alone, but in the power of the 
spiritual life. She had her own kind of spiritual experience and 
expression, but those who might belong to other traditions—and 
she had friends in all schools and groups—could not fail to 
recognize in her one for whom the things of the spirit came 
first. She devoted her life from the beginning to the end to the 
cause of the world-wide Christian mission and for her there 
was nothing in the world comparable with it in urgency and 
gravity. 

W. P. 














DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JAPANESE 
EMPIRE 


[N this article an attempt is made to summarize the develop- 

ments in the situation in the Japanese Empire as they affect 
the life of the Christian Church and in particular the relation- 
ships and movements of foreign missionaries. The article is 
mainly factual in intention and seeks to make available such in- 
formation as has been obtained since that included in the survey 
given in the January number of this Review. 

Certain matters have clarified themselves. The uncertainty 
that was felt as to the number of Christian bodies likely to secure 
recognition under the Religious Organizations Law has resolved 
itself into the probability that four only of the larger churches— 
the Congregational, the Episcopal, the Methodist and the Pres- 
byterian—will do so. Under such ‘recognition,’ the necessity for 
which came into force in April 1940 with the passing of the law 
mentioned above, the churches in question have one year in 
which to operate under their old charters, after which fresh per- 
mission would require to be obtained. The importance of secur- 
ing this recognition and the natural anxiety of the different 
Christian organizations to do so have, however, given place to 
the immense preoccupation displayed by Christian bodies all 
over the Japanese Empire with the matter of the formation of a 
single united Christian Church in Japan. The goal of union and 
the whole re-orientation which it involves to some extent detract 
from the value of individual ‘recognition.’ 

Further details have now come through of the proceedings of 
the ‘All Japan Christians’ Conference’ held on October 17th at 
the time of the celebration of the 260oth anniversary of the 
foundation of the empire on the campus of the Aoyama Gakuin 
(Methodist) school in Tokyo. One eye-witness of the all-day pro- 


ceedings puts the attendance as high as twenty thousand. In the 
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evening three thousand Christians attended a prayer meeting in 
an auditorium in another part of the city. 

We quote in full the proclamation which was unanimously 
adopted in connexion with the organization of ‘one Protestant 
Christian Church in Japan’ (this wording disposing of the 
previous uncertainty as to whether the Orthodox or the Greek 
Catholic Church had joined or not): 


From the time that H.I.M. Emperor Jimmu founded the Empire 2600 years 
ago, the Imperial reign, in an unbroken line, has radiated its glory around the 
world. When we contemplate this glorious history we are deeply moved. On this 
occasion the Christians of all Japan unite in reverently acclaiming ‘His Majesty 
the Emperor, Banzai!’ 

In the present greatly disturbed condition of the world no nation can be at 
ease, not even for a moment. In the West a calamitous war is being waged. In the 
East the China Incident has as yet reached no conclusion. 

In the midst of these calamities our nation, steering its course unerringly, is 
developing its resources and power. This we firmly believe is due to the help of 
Heaven and the august and unique national constitution based on one Sovereign 
and all the people. 

Faced with a changing world our nation has established a new structure and 
is pushing forward in building a new order in Greater Eastern Asia. We Chris- 
tians in instant response, casting aside church and denominational differences 
and through church union and united effort, join in the great task of giving 
spiritual leadership to the people, in respectfully and loyally assisting the Throne 
in Government and in rendering service to the nation. 

We hereby on this Anniversary Day make the following declaration: 


1. We pledge ourselves to the task of preaching Christ. and fulfilling 
our mission of saving souls. 

2. We pledge ourselves to the achievement of the union of all denomina- 
tions in one Church. 

3. We pledge ourselves to endeavour to raise the level of spiritual living, 
to lift the standard of morals and to strive for a renewal of the nation’s life. 


It is confirmed that all the Protestant churches support the plan 
for church union and have appointed representatives to serve on 
a Commission on Church Union but that the Nippon Seikokwai 
(Anglican) has not joined the union, though it is represented on 
the Commission by three observers. The Commission has four 
departments, for the formulation of a creed, for organization, 
for finance and for ministerial personnel. 
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Three principles seem to have dominated the discussion at 
the meeting: financial independence from foreign support, church 
union, the elimination of foreign leadership from all Christian 
institutions. These same points, which have been the main 
plank in the platform of the Doshikwai, or Christian Brother- 
hood (a powerful private organization), over the past ten years, 
were much in evidence in the meetings of the Christian organiza- 
tions held in preparation for the October mass gathering. A 
meeting of the National Christian Educational Association, for 
instance, held in September, urged complete financial independ- 
ence for all constituent educational institutions; the replacement 
of foreigners by Japanese in all executive positions in schools; 
the requirement of a Japanese majority on all school boards of 
trustees and Japanese chairmanship of all boards. 

Repercussions of a nationalist character have been felt else- 
where in the Japanese sphere of control, the most notable being 
the statement of ‘reform plans for the Christian Church’ adopted 
by the general board of the Korean Methodist Church on 
November 2nd. The statement claims to take the lead in speak- 
ing for Christianity in Korea in upholding the policy of amalga- 
mation with Japan. The ‘reform plans’ include co-operation in 
the work of inculcating the principles‘of the new order in East 
Asia; the teaching of national polity in theological and other 
colleges and in primary and middle schools; the introduction of 
military training into theological seminaries; closer concentration 
in theological education on the Gospel, ‘separating therefrom 
Jewish history and pagan thoughts and usages which have crept 
in on the path of western cultural progress’; the dissemination 
and upholding of the ‘Imperial Way’ by attendance at shrines, 
in church publications, lectures, Bible study classes and by other 
methods; co-operation in the national defence, especially against 
communism, by such measures as the formation of patriotic 
societies in the churches; support of the army by encouraging 
enlistment and finally the unified control of church organizations 
on the same principles as those laid down in Japan. 

In Manchuria the situation is analogous to that created in 
Japan by the Religious Organizations Law. The regulations and 
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their enforcement are likely to be even more strict than in Japan 
itself. Already the Church is facing the prospect of having to 
acquire legal standing by a Juridical Person, similar to that 
already set up for medical and educational work. Shrine worship 
requirements have in no way lessened. The authorities of one 
school have been told to instruct their pupils not to bow simply 
to Hsinking as before but to the actual temple there where the 
Sun Goddess is enshrined. 

The effects of the movement for union in Japan have been 
felt to the full in Formosa. The withdrawal of the English Pres- 
byterian missionaries recorded in the January number of this 
Review (see page 13) has been completed, as has that of the 
Canadian missionaries, after a disposal of mission property and 
assets in such a way as to ensure the continuation of the principal 
spheres of the work in the hands of native leadership. A departing 
missionary comments: 


In all our final planning for the college and the schools we have laid a founda- 
tion and a framework which will make Christian education possible. . . . It rests 


with those responsible in the future te maintain these institutions Christian in 
spirit and in truth. 


In explanation of the apparently widespread desire for 
national Christian union and for the elimination of foreign con- 
trol two views stand out in the comments of those on the spot. 
Some interpret the situation as indicating the strength of the 
influence exercised by the ideology of the present régime, and 
as a proof of the identification of Japanese Christians with the 
‘Imperial Way.’ Much emphasis is laid on the impregnation of 
every sphere of Japanese life with the totalitarian doctrine of 
‘zones of leadership,’ assigning East Asia to Japan and thereby 
enhancing her sense of world destiny. Others see in the action of 
the churches a grasp of the fact that foreign, and particularly 
international, associations constitute the outstanding danger point 
at which the Church’s very existence may be assailed and that 
for this reason they must for the present be removed. 

Throughout the Japanese Empire decisions of a practical 
nature will be required both of Japanese Christians and of foreign 
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missionaries. The question of financial independence raises an 
immediate query as to how it will be achieved. It is likely that 
no objection will be raised to the foreign support of the mission- 
aries. Self-support for the schools may involve measures to 
increase numbers, with a consequent lowering of standards, 
while acceptance of government grants has obvious disadvant- 
ages. The requirement of Japanese leadership in the Christian 
schools and other institutions will affect some denominations 
less than others. The Japan Methodist Church, for instance, has 
had only Japanese bishops from the outset. 

It is evident from the more recently available information 
that the statement that all missionaries had been urged to leave 
is incorrect. There is very general comment on the absence of 
anti-missionary demonstrations of feeling and on the extreme 
courtesy shown by Japanese Christians to their colleagues from 
the West. Expressions of sympathy with the position of the 
missionaries and of gratitude for what they have done have been 
much in evidence. Less change in the actual work of the mis- 
sionaries appears to be entailed than had been anticipated. The 
synod of the Presbyterian Church, for instance, is expected to 
set up a committee to superintend the work of the missionaries, 
who will be allowcd to perform church functions under a 
certificate from the Moderator. Missionaries expect, under such 
control, to be able to open preaching places, kindergartens, 
social service centres, carry out newspaper evangelism and other 
kinds of work. A Japanese must be the responsible person in 
the eyes of the government and of the Church. Consultation 
continues between missionary societies and Japanese leaders. A 
notable instance of this fact is the visit paid in January to Japan, 
at the express request of the Japanese Methodist leaders, of 
Bishop Baker and Dr Diffendorfer of the American Methodist 
foreign missions board. Members of the American Society of 
Friends mission who were on furlough were asked by their 
Japanese colleagues to return. The situation has, however, been 
aggravated by recent developments in the political situation. 
Japan’s increasing threat to South-East Asia has caused a serious 
deterioration in United States-Japanese relations and has 
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necessitated the State Dcpartment ‘advising’ United States 
citizens to leave Japanese territory and occupied China. 
Evacuation plans in any event envisage three stages: mothers 
and children; single women; male missionaries as a last extreme. 
Lists of those who have so far left include a high proportion of 
wives and children of missionaries and the decision to go seems 
generally to have been made on account of political conditions 
and out of a desire not to embarrass consular authorities in the 
event of a crisis rather than from a defeatist response to the 
internal church question. Many missionaries of various societies 
have remained behind. Some have left in order not to com- 
promise their Japanese or Korean fellow-workers. Others have 
witnessed the nationalist pressure put upon their oriental friends 
and have felt the necessity to go home where there is freedom of 
speech and say so. Others again have left in protest against what 
they regard as apostasy. Many of those who remain have done 
so out of the conviction that there are still possibilities and 
obligations of co-operation. Many feel it their duty to remain 
and to continue to point out the contravention of the sovereignty 
of God which the present ideology represents; to continue to 
administer the Sacraments and uphold those who waver and 
only to leave when they are convinced they can do no more. 
W. P. 
M. S. 

















EDUCATION IN CHINA 


WE give below summaries of two papers dealing with the problem 
of education in China under war conditions. 

The first is by Dr Francis C. M. Wei, president of the Hua Chung 
College, Hsichow, Yunnan, on “Three Years of Chinese Education in 
War Time’ and has been published in China as a pamphlet. 

Dr Wei points out that when China took over the western educational 
system some fifty years ago she adopted a cumbersome and elaborate 
machinery easily liable to disruption by any serious political disturbance, 
a fact which soon became apparent upon the outbreak of war in 1937. 
The problem was that of continuing the activity of the schools and colleges 
with the enemy encroaching further and further into the country and of 
providing for the education of those exposed to exploitation by propaganda 
behind the Japanese lines. The attempts to solve this problem, at a time 
when every penny was needed for the prosecution of the war, constitute 
an epic which the Chinese people will remember for generations to come. 
Dr Wei gives the following figures: 


Only fourteen out of the one hundred and eight universities and colleges 
which were in existence in the country before the war have been able to keep 
open either in foreign concessions, still not openly interfered with by the 
Japanese army, or in cities already occupied by enemy troops like Peiping, 
where the institutions are able to continue their operation under the auspices 
of foreign missions of the Christian Church from abroad. Seventy-seven of the 
original number of these institutions have moved to the interior and are oper- 
ating as refugee colleges. These include the national, private and Christian 
colleges and universities. 


To move an institution, Dr Wei points out, ‘is no fun whatever.’ 
Transport is difficult and costly and much valuable scientific and library 
equipment has to be left behind. Each college which moved had an average 
of a hundred faculty and staff members, plus their families, and an average 
student body of three hundred. Not counting the lower schools, it is 
calculated that 77,000 persons were moved. 

Though large numbers of students have, it is true, enlisted or are 
engaged in war service of some kind, Dr Wei points out that China does 
not lack man power and that the government does not wish to see the 
students, who are only -o1 of one per cent of the population, massacred 


in the war and a serious gap created in the intellectual life of the country 
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at a time when reconstruction will make maximum demands upon the 
nation’s talent. 

Those institutions which were situated in the coast provinces and in 
the lower and mid Yangtze valley suffered heavy material damage to build- 
ings and equipment and educational work became impossible. Forty per 
cent of the colleges and universities were in the cities of Shanghai, Peiping, 
Nanking and Canton, all of which were occupied within eighteen months 
of the outbreak of hostilities. The choice was between the suffering and 
discomfort of migration and the moral agony of remaining behind. 

Dr Wei sees considerable advantages in the migration, both to the 
students and professors and to the hitherto culturally undeveloped areas 
into which they have moved. The universities, he points out, 


come into contact with life in the backward parts of the country and learn to 
appreciate from first-hand experience the problems confronting the Chinese 
nation. Many of the professors are forced by the new circumstances to tackle 
problems, the solution of which is not to be found in books written for western 
consumption or to be gathered from lecture notes brought back from classrooms 
in American or European universities. Their ingenuity and creative ability are 
taxed to the utmost, all to the benefit of the nation. Simpler and less adequate 
equipment may not be a pure disadvantage. Teaching may become more 
interesting and more fruitful on its account, and not in spite of it. 


Material difficulties cause increasing anxiety. The students have left 
parents and elder relatives in occupied areas who are no longer able to 
support them. Prices continue to rise. Yet enrolment figures available to 
date compare very well with the period immediately before the war : 


The total enrolment in ninety-one institutions of higher learning in the 
spring of 1938 was seventy-four per cent of the total enrolment of one hundred 
and eight institutions immediately before the outbreak of hostilities. During 
the year 1938 six more institutions were reopened and the total enrolment in 
ninety-seven institutions increased to ninety-five per cent of the pre-war 
enrolment. 


A few institutions have, it is true, been obliged to close. Inevitable 
reductions in staff have also created an economic problem which the 
government has striven to solve by registering all unemployed teachers, 
subsidizing them and finding them other constructive work. It has also 
subsidized and accommodated individual refugee students who have 
escaped from the invading army and are cut off from all means of support. 
In 1939-40 assistance was given to 6384 such students. Neither did the 
government forget those studying, and possibly stranded, abroad, as a 
result of unfavourable exchange. This problem has however been partially 
removed by the restriction of student passports only to those going to 
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foreign universities for military science, medicine or engineering. Under- 
graduate study abroad is in general discouraged. Such advantages as are 
gained are regarded as being more than counterbalanced by the loss, at 
a stage of intellectual immaturity, of Chinese cultural background. 

A number of colleges and universities have combined under govern- 
ment auspices and with government support. Peking, Tsing Hwa and 
Nankai universities were combined and moved together, first to Changsha 
in Central China and later, as necessity compelled, to Kunming, where 
they are at work as the National South-West Union University. Another 
combination forms the National North-West Union University, situated 
at Shensi. Similar amalgamations have taken place in engineering and 
medical schools. 


The government has met with little opposition in enforcing prescribed 
curricula: 


Formerly [says Dr Wei] the institutions of higher learning were practically 
free to teach whatever they wanted, except that there must be a lecture a week 
for one year in the party principles of the Kuomintang, physical and health 
education throughout the four years for all students, one year of military training 
for two hours a week for men and an equivalent amount of first-aid for women, 
before graduation. No matter how one may regard these requirements they did 
not interfere with the liberty of the universities in their experimentation with 
university courses. There had been, of course, abuses of this privilege but for 
institutions which aimed at high standards and good training for the students 
and did their work honestly, this freedom was the best that could be desired. 
The new prescribed curricula leave the institutions little room for freedom and 
experiment. Practically all the lectures in the first year in the universities in all 
their departments are uniformly prescribed throughout the country. More 
lectures in the upper classes are elective, but they are elective within the limits 
of courses previously approved by the government and as a rule it is next to 
impossible to get approval for a course not listed in the prescribed government 
curriculum. Prescribed lectures except at the very minimum are odious. To 
have all courses leading to the degree in a college or university prescribed 
throughout the country tends to reduce higher education to a dead level, but 
these new prescribed curricula are being effectively enforced. It is another 


indication that in war time educators in China are supporting the government 
whole-heartedly. 


A further instance of the determination of the government to control 
secondary education and to regiment it for the national effort is evident 
in the inauguration of six new teachers’ colleges in the national system, 
five attached to national universities, the sixth to be an independent in- 
stitution in Hunan. The same purpose is shown in the closing down, with 
three exceptions, of all schools of education and university departments 
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of education. Competitive examinations have been instituted by the 
government in order to maintain and even to raise the standard of higher 
education. What is hoped, writes Dr Wei, 

is that there may be standardization without regimentation. . . . There must 
be room for variation and experimentation, especially when the whole pro- 
gramme of modern education is still so new in China. Only by a long process of 
trial and error can the right policy and method be found for higher education in 
this country with its age-long culture and its special and varied needs. 

Another war-time innovation has been the introduction of the tutorial 
system for middle and higher schools, to preserve a better balance between 
the teaching of knowledge and concern for character, and also to establish 
closer relationships between students and teachers. Vocational training, 
hitherto a weak feature in Chinese education, has also gone forward. Nine 
‘national vocational schools’ have been launched in the last three years, 
providing especially the kind of scientific and industrial training that will 
help in the development of the interior of the country. The courses at the 
professional schools are to be lengthened by admission of pupils upon 
graduation from the junior middle schools. 

Schools of secondary grade are financed and administered locally, 
either by the provincial or municipal or district governments, and much 
pressure has been put upon them in the provinces to which the war has 
spread. The schools have moved, where possible, behind the Chinese lines, 
and they have had heavy demands to meet from migrant boys and girls. 
Only a few schools with private resources, notably the Christian middle 
schools, have moved to the interior and are able to grapple with the 
situation there. But they are few and far between. The central government 
has opened thirteen national middle schools in the provinces of Honan, 
Szechwan, Shensi, Kansu, West Hunan, Kweichow, Kiangsi, and an 
enrolment of 30,000 is reported. 

A major problem remains, that of the education of those still in the 
occupied provinces. Chinese ingenuity in contriving the escape of their 
children is of a high order, but the fact remains that many children, 
particularly of the elementary school age, have been left behind, their 
education arrested and their minds exposed to Japanese influence. The 
old system of education in the home has been widely reinstated, and 
government regulations are being modified to allow for the subsequent 
admission of these children to the schools by examination, but without 
the graduate certificate from the lower school normally required. It is felt 
that with such a scheme, properly administered, 

a whole generation of school children will be spared the deadening influence 
of the enemy, whose aim is to break up the national life of the Chinese people 
by poisoning its citizenry at the root. 
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The education of the Chinese people, Dr Wei insists in conclusion, ‘is, 
indeed, the cultural front of our resistance to a foreign invasion.’ 


Certain aspects of the second paper, entitled ‘Whither the Christian 
Colleges in China,’ published in the October number of Religion in 
Education, supplement the foregoing. It is by Dr Hwang Pu, Dean of 
Education in Hua Chung College. 

Dr Hwang looks at the future. National institutions, he suggests, have 
more money and better equipment and therefore secure more students 
and better trained faculties. Christian colleges cannot expect to compete 
with them and are faced with such problems as the provision of adequate 
support and capable Christian personnel. There are three alternative 
courses from which to choose. 

The wrong way is to drift and succumb to these difficulties. Dr Hwang 
does not believe the Christian colleges can ever outlive their usefulness. 
A second alternative is secularization. This would be a blow to the Chris- 
tian movement in China and a real loss to the country. China is not so 
much in need of ordinary colleges and universities as of Christian higher 
institutions producing men and women with Christian spirit and integrity. 
The only possible choice is for the colleges to hold fast to their Christian 
character, aiming at quality rather than quantity. Without their Christian 
character there is no excuse for the colleges’ existence, but that is in- 
sufficient by itself if high academic standards are not maintained as well. 

To carry out this policy, Dr Hwang regards the adoption of five 
principles as essential: 

Each college should take stock of its financial strength and its man 
power, discovering the amount of its dependable income and the standard 
and Christian proportion of its faculty. 

It should then readjust the institution strictly in accordance with its 
resources. To be a first rate institution it is not necessary to have a large 
enrolment, large faculty, imposing buildings and equipment. 

Each institution should plan to raise an endowment fund. Efficient 
planning and a far-sighted programme cannot depend entirely on the 
annual appropriations of different missions. Persistent effort and patience 
during ten or twenty years will provide the endowment funds required. 

With stable finance must come sound administration, and that in turn 
demands that all contributions and subsidies be paid directly to the 
treasurer or finance committee of the institution and all appointments, 
missionary as well as Chinese, be made by the college board on the 
recommendation of the college president. 
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The Christian colleges should co-operate wholeheartedly with other 
important institutions and organizations in China. First and foremost is 
the necessity to co-operate more closely with all the local churches and 
to do everything possible to help them in evangelistic work. There must 
be closer co-operation with the Christian middle schools both to secure 
an adequate supply of the right type of student and to maintain leadership 
within the Church. Further, since Christian colleges are part of the 
educational system of the country, are accorded the same privileges as 
other private institutions and are subsidized by government even during 
wartime, they should co-operate with all the non-Christian higher in- 
stitutions in both academic work and in the reconstruction of the country 
after the war. 

Fortunately some of the Christian institutions have already adopted 
the policies enunciated in the above five points and it seems likely that 
the rest will follow suit. Therefore, Dr Hwang concludes, the Christian 
colleges may not only look back with pride on their past but will look 
ahead with great confidence to the future. 


* * * 


Readers are also referred to an article in the Chinese Recorder, January 


1941 (which comes to hand as we go to press), on ‘Effects of the War on 
Christian Education,’ by E. H. Cressy. 


Mr Cressy traces the student enrolment numbers for the Christian 
colleges from their drop to 4000 in 1937-8 to their present record figure of 
7734. He writes with enthusiasm of the spirit in which the necessary 
adjustments are being met in the Christian colleges, eleven of which out of 
thirteen have had to move. He notes an accentuation of a ‘trend which has 
been evident for a number of years away from liberal education in the 
direction of the vocations.’ Research and extension projects in co-operation 
with government and other agencies have been to the fore. The colleges, 
he affitms, ‘are holding their own, growing in strength and profiting by 
their war experiences.’ 

An account is also given of the Christian middle schools, which have 
suffered more seriously than the colleges, and have less outside support, 
though the figures for student enrolment are encouraging. In 1939-40 
‘191 schools reported 52,593 students, only 1000 less than reported by 
240 schools the last year before the war.’ 

In both middle schools and colleges religious programmes have been 
much interrupted, but special evangelistic efforts have met with an 
unprecedented response. 

W. P. 
M. S. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


LIVING RELIGIONS AND A WORLD FAITH 


LivinG RELIGIONS AND A Wor_p Faitu. By WILLIAM Ernest HOockING. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.50. London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 1940. 


ROFESSOR HOCKING’S Hibbert Lectures, it is superfluous to 
say, are full of rich things, and should be pondered by anyone 
interested in, or responsible for, the missionary task of the Church. The 
penetrating insight and spiritual sensitivity, the balanced yet always 
vigorous philosophic judgment, the power to get elusive truths into pro- 
positions (even if they be at times somewhat involved propositions with 
ugly, latinized abstractions) which produced his earlier outstanding books 
are here applied to the comparative study of the great religions of the 
world. Yet the study is far from being merely theoretical and academic. 
Professor Hocking writes out of a profound concern for the future of 
religion in general, and of Christianity in particular, in the world to-day. 
It is, as he says in the preface, ‘an exercise in practical reason’—a 


discussion of the rightful future relationships of the great religions, what 
attitudes they should hold to one another, and with what justification we might 
look forward to the prevalence of one of them as a world faith. 


It is intended to be a contribution to the shaping of the missionary policy 
of the Protestant churches. Indeed it is plainly meant as a fuller statement 
of the reflexion of the author on the matters raised in the much discussed 
Re-thinking Missions published in 1932. For the positions therein taken up 
it might be considered a powerful justification and apologia, though no 
doubt there has been much repondering of the issues in the intervening 
years in the light of subsequent developments and interchanges of thought. 
In particular, Professor Hocking writes in some degree with Professor 
Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World in mind, and 
his book makes an important contribution to the discussions which the 
latter initiated at Madras. 

Professor Hocking says that though his book is an exercise in practical 
reason, the conclusions reached will stand or fall ‘with its theology, which 
is accordingly the underlying issue of the book.’ This is only in a measure 


true. The statement needs some qualification if the value of the book is to 
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be rightly appreciated. Much of it is of the highest value altogether apart 
from the underlying theology. 

Thus the paragraphs at the beginning and end of the book on the need, 
if an international order is ever to be achieved, for a far greater measure 
of common culture and morality, and therefore also, since these have no 
vitality apart from religion, of religion, call attention to a problem which 
has been too much overlooked. One cause of the failure of the League of 
Nations was that it was an imposition from above of a common organiza- 
tion on nations which had far from enough common culture and morality 
to support it from beneath. Again, the second lecture contains formulations 
of ‘Some Characteristics of Oriental Religions’ which are true and valuable 
apart from any distinctive theological standpoint. The contrasts which are 
drawn between such characteristics and Christianity are not perhaps 
always happy, and in one place there would appear to be a serious mis- 
representation of Professor Kraemer. Thus the suggestion on pages 94-5 
that the appeal to moral experience and to reflexion is at a minimum in the 
Semitic religions can hardly stand in face of the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament. And even distantly to hint that Professor Kraemer’s 
position involves thinking of the use of reason as a religious misdemeanour 
is scarcely just. But the value of the analysis of other faiths remains. Then, 
again, the estimation of the contemporary mind in relation to religion in 
Lecture IV can, and should be, pondered independently of theological 
presuppositions. Professor Hocking speaks with such caution that his 
discerning of what he calls ‘emerging filaments of faith’ in the contemporary 
mind after the long innings of scientific humanism is the more weighty. 
The war has broken out since the lectures were prepared and it remains to 
be seen what its effects will be, but that some sort of readjustment of men’s 
approach to religion is taking place is certain and, as Professor Hocking — 
insists, much will depend on how Christianity, not to speak of other 
faiths, relates itself to the change. 

Of even greater value is the discussion of the relation of Christianity 
to western civilization and to other civilizations into which it may enter. 
This is one aspect of the difficult problem of indigenization which was 
discussed at Madras, and Professor Hocking’s remarks, though brief, are 
illuminating. He sets the problem in the context of one of the main 
themes of the book, which is that every living religion by its essential 
nature enters into the closest relationship with the local and particular life 
of a community. Any religion therefore which claims to be universal is 
confronted by the problem of being at one and the same time independent 
of the local and particular and yet closely articulated with it. Professor 
Hocking thinks that Christianity is unique among the religions of the world 
in that it has, in the western world, 
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worked its way to the solution of this paradox of independence and dependence: 
it has found the true dialectical balance between its universal and its local 
elements. It has the grit in it which requires it to affect the locality, and to become 
itself localized; yet it remains free from bondage to this locality, and can assume 
similar free relations to others. 


But, the author maintains, this has only been possible because of certain 
characteristics which western civilization under the influence of Christianity 
has developed, in particular the relative secularization of the arts and 
sciences. These need to be free from the domination of the Christian 
religion if they are to play their part, yet if they are entirely divorced from 
the Christian religion which brought them forth and gave them their 
status of independence, they go astray and bring forth trouble. To this 
extent Christianity and western civilization do, or should, go indissolubly 
together and the belief of some oriental states that they can borrow some 
‘secularized fragments’ of western life without coming to terms with 
its religion is a matter for serious concern. On the other hand, a 
merely western Christianity is rightly doomed to failure. This is 
certainly an aspect of the world-mission of Christianity to-day 
which, as Professor Hocking says, needs to be clarified. Christianity 
urgently needs ‘a realistic philosophy of its own history in relation to 
civilization.’ 

It is when we come to the main theme of the book that the theological 
issues cannot be avoided. That main theme is the necessity for the 
emergence of a world-faith, and ways in which progress can be made 
towards it. The author is deeply sensible, as already indicated, of the 
difficulties inherent in the conception of a world-faith, especially of the 
danger of such a faith losing that immersion in the local and concrete 
without which it would have no power. And in the end he seems some- 
what inconclusive as to how the difficulties may be overcome. None the 
less he believes, apparently, that some progress towards it is possible, 
provided the attitude of the great religions towards one another is not 
intolerantly exclusive, seeking radically to replace one another. What is 
needed is that each of the great religions should follow the way, not of 
‘radical replacement,’ but of ‘synthesis’ leading to ‘reconception.’ That 
is to say, each must be prepared to learn from other faiths and in the light 
of such learning get a fuller self-knowledge and grip of its own distinctive 
essence. Professor Hocking points out the danger of synthesis and re- 
conception, namely, that a religion may cease to be true to itself and be 
radically distorted and weakened. None the less he seems to hold that only 
along that line can any progress be made and that only by following it 
would there emerge a sufficient community of religious faith, along with 
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the indispensable local particularities, to provide the indispensable basis 
of an emerging world order. 

Now in all this Professor Hocking explicitly puts Christianity in 
principle on a level with other faiths. To be sure, he believes that Christian- 
ity is destined to play a predominant part in the emergence of anything 
approaching a world faith, being in many ways superior to other faiths; 
but he firmly rejects any understanding of Christianity which puts it in 
a class apart as providing the ‘only way’ for the salvation of mankind. 
He is in fact unrepentantly ‘liberal modernist,’ though I hesitate to use a 
label which bids fair to become in some quarters a theological term of 
abuse, especially as Professor Hocking himself points out some of the 
weaknesses of modernism. Still his thought undoubtedly lies well in that 
direction, alike in its understanding of Christianity, of general religious 
history and, as some would think, in its confidence as to the future of 
mankind. Such a view, especially in the hands of one such as Professor 
Hocking, is not to be lightly dismissed, nor must there be any evading of 
the issues with which it continues to confront, for its good, what may be 
called our contemporary ‘sledge-hammer’ or ‘on to orthodoxy’ school. 

Obviously these issues are too vast to be discussed here. It is enough 
to make one comment which falls well within the limits of Professor 
Hocking’s own thesis in the book. He desires greatly that each religion 
should be deeply respected, and should remain true to its best self, whilst 
not refusing to grow in reach and self-understanding by ‘synthesis’ and 
‘reconception.’ But can Christianity remain true to itself whilst giving 
up the claim that Christ is in some quite final manner ‘the only 
way’? Professor Hocking has his own views as to what the essence of 
Christianity is, and he is as entitled to his views as anybody else is to his. 
But there must be some standard of reference, and it must have some 
relation both to the original sources and norms and to the subsequent 
history of the faith, as well as to the best contemporary scholarship on 
these matters. Our complaint against Professor Hocking is that he does 
not do justice to these things. He does not do justice to the views of those 
who, without being in the least unreflectively traditional and orthodox, 
find his own view so unsatisfactory. 

There is, for instance, in the first place, almost no mention of sin in 
relation to the content of the Christian message. Yet how can Christianity, 
with its claim to uniqueness as over against other religions, be understood 
except in the light of its doctrine of sin and redemption from sin? From 
New Testament days onwards the heart of the Christian message has 
been the same, despite much variety of theological formulation, namely, 
that sin is a corruption at the very heart of all human life so radically 
incapacitating that God Himself acted in a unique and final way in Christ 
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to deal with it. Christ is God’s redemptive act and it is as unparalleled, 
as indispensable, as adequate, as the original creative act which brought 
mankind into being. Now anyone is at liberty to hold that this message 
is incredible, but that it has always been at the centre of the Christian 
message and experience, and of its theology (the Work and Person of the 
Redeemer), is hardly open to question. In leaving out almost entirely the 
ideas of sin and redemption, Professor Hocking lays himself open to the 
charge of not fulfilling in respect of Christianity his own plea that each 
religion should be true to its own essence. 

Secondly, there is apparently no awareness of the way in which the 
best New Testament research of recent years has shown that Jesus Himself 
was dominated by the conviction that the Kingdom of God, ultimately to 
be consummated beyond history, had broken into history, had in fact 
begun its ultimate consummation, in a unique and final way in Himself. 
Professor Hocking even shows a tendency to appeal to Jesus against such 
an idea, and the thought of a divine plan of salvation he dismisses as an 
ingenious invention of St Paul. This surely reveals how gravely out of 
touch he is with contemporary scholarship, and how much more in har- 
mony with the original sources the insistence of Christian piety on the in- 
commensurable uniqueness of the divine act of redemption in Christ has 
always been. Again, Professor Hocking may regard all this line of thought 
as incredible, but he must face the question whether a view which rejects 
it can in any proper sense be regarded as normal Christianity, whether in 
fact ‘reconception’ has not here gone so far as to change the original into 
something entirely different. 

It seems that one reason why Professor Hocking fails to do justice to 
this insistence of Christianity on its own incommensurable uniqueness is 
that he thinks that such an insistence necessarily carries with it (a) a 
theology of the ‘eternal damnation’ type, according to which all who die 
apart from Christ are ‘lost,’ (b) an attitude to other faiths of total condemna- 
tion and repudiation, a refusal to admit that they have anything to teach 
us, an insistence that converts should break utterly and all-inclusively from 
them. It does not seem to me that these two consequences are necessarily 
involved at all. As to (a), the conviction that God’s restoration of our fallen 
race is only accomplished through Christ and that it requires our co- 
operation in love (the missionary motive) does not exclude the possibility 
that He will save all, or that in His patient and manifold wisdom He has 
kept some hold on men meanwhile through such religion as they have. 
As to (5), this was thoroughly discussed at Madras and in a subsequent 
volume of the reports. The discussion has not yet brought full agreement, 
but at least it has revealed that the alternative with which Professor 
Hocking presents us is not as clear-cut as he thinks. He suggests that 
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either we must give up the claim that Christ is ‘the only way’ or else we 
must have no fellowship with other faiths at all, regarding them as ‘wolves’ 
on no account to be ‘howled with’—to use Barth’s unfortunate metaphor 
which Professor Hocking quotes. This seems to me to be a false alternative. 
I do not see why the strongest insistence on Christ as ‘the only way’ should 
not go with a readiness to learn from other faiths and in the light of such 
learning to get a fuller grasp of one’s own, i.e. to follow a process of 
‘synthesis’ and ‘reconception’ as these are expounded by the Professor. 
No doubt the ‘only way’ view involves the position that the only satis- 
factory world-faith is Christianity to the exclusion of all others, but that 
does not mean necessarily Christianity as at present understood and 
practised by sinful and imperfect Christians. In the cleansing and deepen- 
ing of empirical Christianity the other faiths may in the providence of 
God play an important part. In indicating some ways in which this may 
take place and in its insistence that Christianity as at present represented 
by Christians is ‘unready as a world religion,’ Professor Hocking’s book is 
of great value. 


H. H. FARMER 
CAMBRIDGE 





THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


MILITANT IN EarTH: Twenty Centuries of the Spread of Christianity. By 
Epwarp Rocuigz Harpy, Jr. New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 1940. 

A Suort History oF CuristTIanity. Written in Collaboration by ARCHIBALD G. 
Baker, Editor, Masszy H. SHEPHERD, Jr., JoHN T. McNEILL, MATTHEW 
SPINKA, WINFRED E. GARRISON, WILLIAM W. Sweet. Chicago: University 
Press. $2.00. 1940. 

Tue Letters oF SaInT Bonirace. Translated with an Introduction by EPHRIAM 
EMERTON. New York: Columbia University Press. $3.00. London: 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 1940. 


eer of these volumes fills a distinct need in the writing of the history 
of Christianity. 

Dr Hardy has given us the best brief, one-volume history of the spread 
of Christianity. He has compressed an enormous amount of information 
into two hundred and fifty pages. Yet he has done so without sacrificing 
either scholarship or readability. The arrangement, as is proper, is chrono- 
logical. Dr Hardy succeeds in conveying the sense of the forward movement 
and growth of Christianity. The style has both clarity and charm. The 
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pages are enriched by occasional illuminating comments and asides. The 
spread of the faith is, too, placed in its setting in relation to other forces 
and factors in human history. The author has been at pains, wherever 
possible, to base his narrative upon the sources. Careful scholar that he is, 
he has not been content with secondary authorities. To these sources he 
has made occasional precise reference in the footnotes, yet not so much so 
as to embarrass the reader who is interested in the narrative. For this book 
is not written with the expert in mind. It is for the intelligent Christian 
reader who wishes in compact, reliable and agreeable form the narrative of 
the spread of his faith. It is written by one who is himself a convinced 
Christian and who adds to sound scholarship devotion to the Church and 
its message. Occasional sketch maps and a judiciously selected biblio- 
graphy increase the value of the book. 

Dr Hardy’s own field of specialization is the first five or six centuries of 
the Church. Here he is at his best. Here he shows himself a master of the 
facts and of their setting. His pages on this period are a delight, satisfying 
in their literary quality and in their discerning penetration. Dr Hardy is 
also good on the Middle Ages. When he comes to the modern period, 
however, he moves more rapidly and not so surely. Hcre is the weakness 
of what is otherwise a capital book. Dr Hardy does not succeed in convey- 
ing what should be one of the most obvious conclusions of a survey of the 
expansion of Christianity, namely, that, measured in terms of its effect 
upon the entire stream of human history and of the world seen as a whole, 
Christianity has been increasingly influential in each age of its advance, 
that, seen in these terms, the nineteenth century was the greatest in 
Christian history, and that, in spite of some tragic losses, in the past 
quarter of a century Christianity has made a greater impression upon 
mankind than in any previous age. It is of great importance that we should 
see this. Otherwise we sadly distort the Christian story and give the 
impression, which is entirely contrary to the facts, that Christianity is a 
waning force. In spite of the high quality of the book, we must wait for a 
successor to do in really satisfactory fashion what has here been essayed. 

The joint undertaking edited by Professor Baker has a purpose not 
unlike that of Dr Hardy’s volume. Dr Hardy has endeavoured to tell for 
the average intelligent Christian the story of the spread of Christianity. 
Professor Baker and his colleagues have sought to put into brief compass 
for a similar intelligent constituency the history of the Church from the 
beginning to the present time. Each of the authors has written a section or 
sections dealing with a period in which he is a competent expert. Through 
consultation the authors have sought to bring coherence and a certain 
degree of unity to their joint enterprise. The book has a number of excellent 
qualities. Geographically it is more nearly inclusive than are most church 
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histories. It rightly gives more attention to the post-reformation period 
than do many of these others. Yet it has not fully appreciated the fact that 
Christianity is a world religion rather than the faith of one segment of the 
human race. It is too much centred on the Occident and is too little 
conscious of the remainder of mankind. Thus in the chapter on Medieval 
Europe it is said (pp. 77, 78) that the Papacy took the initiative in ‘world- 
affairs’ and largely achieved ‘world-mastery,’ forgetful of the fact that the 
Papacy then counted for very little outside of Western Europe and that in 
that period, compared with such great empires as those of the Chinese, 
the Arabs and the Mongols, Western Europe counted for very little in the 
world as a whole. Beginning with the Reformation, the book has little to 
say of the Roman Catholic Church. Even though an entire chapter, and 
an excellent one, is given to Eastern Orthodoxy, there is very little on the 
other Eastern churches. No mention is made of the remarkable growth of 
Christianity in Australia and New Zealand. The full significance of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is not appreciated. The situation of 
Christianity in Latin America is not really understood. In other words, the 
book does not fully live up to the promise of its title. 

The volume devoted to the letters of Boniface adds nothing to what is 
already known to the specialist. Moreover, extensive portions of the letters 
have already appeared in English. It is, however, a real contribution to 
scholarship and missionary thinking to have this fresh translation in that 
excellent series, Records of Civilization, and by such outstanding scholars 
as Professors Emerton and La Piana (for Professor Emerton died before 
the final revision of the manuscript, a task completed by Professor La 
Piana). The editors have allowed Boniface to speak for himself. To the 
translation of his letters they have prefixed a brief, but adequate, bio- 
graphical sketch and some comments, and have subpended only a few 
notes. The letters need no more. In themselves they are a vivid record of 
one of the greatest of missionaries. They include missives to Boniface as 
well as from him. In them we see into the soul of Boniface and into the 
questions which he confronted in planting and strengthening Christianity 
in Germany. His problems were not precisely those of the missionary of 
to-day, but there are parallels which shed light on features of the current 
situation. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 


Can CHRISTIANITY SAVE CIVILIZATION? By WALTER MarSHALL Horton. New 
York: Harper. $2. 1940. 

Tue Hope or a New Wor.p. By Witiam Temp Le, Archbishop of York. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 3s. 6d. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1940. 7 

CHRISTIANITY AND Power Po.itics. By REINHOLD NigBUHR. New York: 
Scribners. $2. 1940. 


Eliya three books deal, each from a different angle, with the vital 

problem of the relation between religion, and in particular the 
Christian religion, and civilization. Professor Horton offers us not much 
less than a conspectus of history as a background to his main conclusions; 
the Archbishop of York, in the broadcast talks which form the principal 
part of his book, applies his well-known principles to the problems of 
Britain and her world to-day; while Professor Niebuhr, a veritable Attila 
to all complacent and optimistic liberalism, faces the fact of a sin-corrupted 
world and seeks to define the place of Christian ideals in a society which 
insistently and continuously demands action that must of necessity be 
imperfect and faulty. 

Professor Horton has given us a book full of historical knowledge and 
also of Christian insights. Not the least valuable part of his work is the long 
sections which, while almost incidental to the argument, illuminate for us 
the civilization of the Maoris, or the intimate bearing of the Brahman- 
Buddhist civilization upon the life of south-eastern Asia. The reader who 
has applied himself to a number of books on Professor Horton’s subject 
will begin by reading the conveniently summarized argument and con- 
clude that he has read something like this before; but he will be wrong, 
for the argument is supported and illuminated by a wealth of material 
which makes the book one of quite unusual value. 

The main drift of the argument is this. Civilizations or cultures and the 
religious movements related to them go through three phases: cultural 
crudity, cultural creativity and secularization. The process is described 
in varying detail as it may be discerned in the Far East and India, in the 
Muslim world of the Near East and in Christendom, both Latin and 
Byzantine. It is held that the shrinking of the world into a single cultural 
arena, through the amazing spread of the western techniques and their 
effect upon the older non-European cultures, now poses the question 
whether there can be found a planetary religion which shall be adequate 
to the sustaining, correcting and continuous enriching of a planetary 
civilization. The author does not think that existing ‘civilization’ deserves 
to be saved, or that existing ‘Christianity’ can save it, but he comes to 
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the conclusion that only in the Figure and the Spirit of Christ can the 
world’s life be re-integrated and find its needed centre of reference and 
source of power. 

Yet such a summary does the writer injustice, for it cannot convey 
the marked suggestiveness of the treatment. In a sense the book is a 
product of the Madras meeting, for much of it is drawn from experiences 
incidental to the author’s visit to India and his share in the meeting. 
Among the many insights of value we may mention his insistence that 
in much of the East a strong nationalist anti-western political trend is 
found to coincide with a spontaneous enthusiasm for western ways of life, 
so that the older culture is disintegrated in spite of nationalism; his view 
of the importance of a sound missionary policy in preserving what is most 
valuable in the older culture; and his perception that ‘disharmony between 
the spirit and body of civilization, between the ends for which and the 
means by which men live,’ exists universally. 

Dr Horton is perhaps less convincing in his closing sections than in 
his historical analysis, and we doubt if he has envisaged the problems of 
christianizing the social and political order as realistically as is needed— 
see, for example, a very slight treatment of ‘men and machines’ (p. 183 ff.). 
He has been attracted by ‘social credit,’ with the usual result of greatly 
exaggerating its importance. But he has produced a most valuable book. 

The Archbishop of York has established himself as beyond question 
the most influential leader of English Christianity, and the most effective 
spokesman of the newer insights which more and more characterize the 
Christian thinking of the country. His six broadcast addresses were some- 
thing of an event, and the publication of them, together with some other 
addresses, provides a simple and popular exposition of the Archbishop’s 
main ideas. Half of the addresses deal with our fundamental desertion of 
the laws of God, half with what is involved in practice if we become 
obedient. He holds that the way of reform is the way of return—return to 
God’s order—but this is worked out with ample concrete reference to many 
of the problems, national and international, social, economic and political, 
which vex us to-day. Mention should be made of an important address, 
also included in the volume, on evangelism in the present day. 

Professor Niebuhr has been said by one of his most appreciative 
friends to know more about sin than about salvation. The truth, or other- 
wise, of this aphorism will be discerned when his Gifford lectures are 
published. But he certainly knows about sin; that is to say, he is one of 
the very few current theological writers who unite a deep knowledge 
of modern life and its problems with a realistic understanding of the 
difference which human sin makes to all human planning and scheming. 
He is therefore bitterly hostile to what he calls ‘Christian perfectionism,’ 
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that is, the belief that in this world it is possible to act in complete obedi- 
ence to Christian ideals, and contemptuous of those who offer as a ground 
for abstention from war either a personal perfectionist ethic or the desire 
to keep their nation clean of the evil thing. Life, in Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
eyes, is not like that; if you exalt into an absolute the abstention from evil 
you merely end by strengthening tyranny. It is to him a sign of the tragic 
character of our time that war should actually have been brought nearer 
by the errors implicit in sincere goodness, 

The essays contained in the book have in many cases already appeared 
in American or British journals, and there is consequently contained in 
them a great deal of repetition. But they are unified by a single conviction, 
which is set forth by the author in his preface: 


Modern Christian and secular perfectionism, which places a premium upon 
non-participation in conflict, is a very sentimentalized version of the Christian 
faith and is at variance with the profoundest insights of the Christian religion. 
The liberal culture of modern bourgeois civilization has . . . transmuted the 
supra-historical ideals of perfection of the gospel into simple historical possi- 
bilities. . . . It defines the good man and the good nation as the man and nation 
which avoid conflict. . . . It is unable to make significant distinctions between 
tyranny and freedom because it can find no democracy pure enough to deserve 
its devotion. . . . The theological essays in this volume are meant to prove that 
this kind of perfectionism is bad religion, however much it may claim the 
authority of the Sermon on the Mount. The political essays are designed to 
prove that it is bad politics. 


To those who do not know Niebuhr it may be necessary to say that 
this does not mean that he is a pure relativist in morals. On the contrary, 
he earnestly holds to the relevance of the absolute Christian ethic, and 
his sense of human sinfulness and of our need for forgiveness is based 
upon his sense of that relevance. His whole outlook on life is therefore 
neither pessimistic nor optimistic in the ordinary acceptation of the words. 
It is the tragic view, except that it is deeply impregnated with the know- 
ledge that for sinful, frustrated man God in Christ has provided the 
wonder of justification. 

The question which Niebuhr asks of Horton, and to some extent of 
the Archbishop, is this: ‘In your planning for the future and your insist- 
ence upon what a Christian order should mean, are you taking seriously 
the fact of man’s sinfulness, and are you sure that you are not slipping 
back to the rationalistic humanism of which our present distresses are so 
convincing a disproof? You, Horton, urge that a religion that sets out to 
save a civilization has always failed. Are you sure that that is not what you 
are proposing as the Christian programme ?” 
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But they might reply: ‘What in your view is the result, within this life 
and this world, of being saved by Christ? Does it make no difference at 
all? Is the present power of the Kingdom, in which the converted and 
believing Christian may live, without meaning for the outward order? 
If it has meaning for you, what is that meaning ?” 

To this problem, much illuminated by these books and yet not fully 
answered by any of them, Christian thought must evermore return. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





RECENT AMERICAN THEOLOGY 


RELIGION YESTERDAY AND To-pay. By HENRY SLOANE CorFIN, Brown Professor 
of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology and President of the Faculty, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 
$1.75. 1940. 

Man’s SEARCH FOR Himser. By Epwin Ewart Ausrey, Professor of Christian 
Theology and Ethics, the University of Chicago. Nashville: The Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.75. 1940. 

CHRISTIAN Etuics. By ANDREW R. OsBorn. London: Oxford University Press. 
15s. 1940. 

Tue Farru We Live. By ALBERT Epwarp Day. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00. 1940. 

REMAKING Lire: A Challenge to the Christian Church. By ALBERT W. BEAVEN, 
D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., President of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 1940. 


S Rep: five books give between them an interesting cross-section 

of current Protestant thought in the United States. Now that we 
no longer think in terms of home churches and their mission field, but 
of the one world-wide fellowship of older and younger churches, they 
should be of interest to the younger as showing what the older are thinking 
about. 

Dr Coffin looks back over a long life spent in the service of the Church 
and surveys the changes which he has seen. He recalls the impact upon 
the religious world of evolutionary science and biblical criticism, the rise 
and fall of divine immanence and religious experience as centres of interest 
in theology, the development of a Christian social conscience and of 
church-consciousness. Although there is nothing new or profound in his 
treatment, it is throughout the expression of a ripe wisdom and Dr Coffin 
gives us a fresh realization of the truth that the Church is always able 
to pursue its course in a changing world, not merely surviving but strength- 
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ened by the shocks it receives and profiting by whatever is of value in the 
history of human thought. 

Professor Aubrey’s contribution is of quite another kind. It deals 
with the present and the future; it does not survey the intellectual conflict 
but enters into the arena and takes part in the struggle. Its thesis is that 
Christian faith throws light on the philosophical and psychological 
problems in the doctrine of man. In younger churches, such as those in 
China, where ‘older’ thought is represented by the writings of such men 
as Bertrand Russell, John Dewey and A. N. Whitehead, this book should 
be of value as the work of a Christian thinker moving in the same world 
as they do. There are points on which in an extended review I would take 
issue with Professor Aubrey (notably, his curious remarks on Christology), 
but that does not destroy the value of his book as a whole. 

Mr Osborn’s book is the most important of the five. For the Christian, 
he says, his ethics are derived from the character of God as revealed in the 
Bible. On this basis he gives first an exposition of biblical ethics, and then 
a discussion of current problems in the light of them. It is unfortunate 
that he has omitted all reference to the development of Christian ethical 
thought between the Bible and the present time. But within the limits he 
has chosen his treatment is comprehensive, his discussions thorough, 
and even where one questions his conclusions one respects them. This 
book might well become a standard text-book for theological students 
wherever the characteristic problems of modern western civilization have 
been imported. 

Dr Day attracts by the charm of his own personality, his candour and 
sincerity. His book is an attempt to commend to others the way of life 
in faith through which he has himself found inward peace and strength and 
joy. The first part, in which he attempts to describe the God in whom he 
trusts, is first rate. So are the first four chapters in Part II, which show 
what demands faith makes on us. The remainder of the book prescribes 
various techniques for the practice of faith in relation to different depart- 
ments of life. These may be helpful to some people; others with repugnance 
may scent a suggestion that the aim of religion is to enable us to use God 
for our own purposes, and that there are ‘tricks of the trade’ which produce 
results as surely as putting a nickel in a slot machine. Such criticism would 
be unfair to Dr Day. He would himself repudiate any such suggestion, 
and goes out of his way to deny that he means to make it. But whether he 
has succeeded in avoiding it, each reader must decide for himself. 

Dr Beaven’s book is of less importance than the others. He is impressed 
by the danger to civilization and religion in the world movements of to-day 
and urges that the Church must counter them by improving its technique 
for life-changing. This leads him to discuss evangelistic methods. His 
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lectures must have been helpful and inspiring to those who heard them, 
but they retread familiar ground and it is doubtful whether the younger 
churches would find it worth while to pay the cost of importing them to 
the far corners of the globe. 
LEONARD HopcGson 

OxForD . 





THEOLOGY IN SWEDEN 


SWEDISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO MopERN THEOLOGY. By Nets S. F. Ferrt. New 
York: Harpers. 1940. 


AM who have been related to the oecumenical movement in the past 
two decades and others who follow the trends of theological 
discussion have been increasingly aware of the vigour of Swedish theo- 
logical thinking. The language barrier has deprived all but a relatively 
small number of Anglo-Saxons of a knowledge of the theology, though 
Walter Horton’s Contemporary Continental Theology and an English 
translation of Nygren’s Agape and Eros have done something to make 
good the deficiency. Students of missionary work cannot afford to ignore 
the theological background of so actively missionary a country as Sweden. 

Dr Ferré outlines the influences and factors which have shaped the 
course of theology in Sweden: the idealism of the nineteenth century 
under Christopher Jakob Bostrom, the vision of Archbishop Séderblom 
and Bishop Einar Billing, the initiative of Manfred Bjorkquist and the 
Young Church movement and finally the school of thought led by the 
theologians of the University of Lund, with which Dr Ferré is mostly 
concerned. He deals first with the Lundensian ‘theological methodology’ 
and with its concern that theology shall be authentically Christian and 
thoroughly scientific. Religious experience is regarded as distinctively 
independent, trans-subjectively valid and necessary and as such the 
source of all that theological content which theology then sets forth 
scientifically. It is the task of the philosophy of religion to ‘investigate 
into the validity of the religious experience as a whole.’ Theology thus 
becomes the logico-descriptive science of the religious experience. It is 
a study of religious history because it is concerned with ‘faith as an 
independent organic continuity.’ 

The central Lundensian contribution to theology consists however 
in its conception of the idea of God and of the relation of God to man. 
Religion is fellowship with God, but a one-way relationship of God to 
man. There can be no question of man ‘seeking God,’ but only of God 
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awakening faith by His own act and power. A clear grasp of this view- 
point is important for the removal of the impression that might otherwise 
be gained, as, for instance, from the Lundensian approach to the history 
of other religions, that the school is primarily liberal in character. The 
true perspective is revealed when the fellowship of a certain apparent 
liberalism and this doctrine of the idea of God are brought together. 

The Lundensians find their highest level in their presentation of the 
Idea of God as Agape, ‘a spontaneous, unmotivated value-indifferent 
love that is creative of fellowship.’ In describing Agape these theologians 
expound the meaning of the Cross of Christ, of the teachings of Paul and 
especially of the first Epistle of John. By contrast they find a counter- 
current of Christian thought in the Hellenistic Eros doctrine traced in 
Plato, Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists. In their view the Eros doctrine 
is represented by Augustine (in a synthetic form as caritas), Aquinas, 
Dante, Buonaventura and Bernard of Clairvaux, and it is in its rigid 
exclusion of Eros that the Lundensian school rejects a vital, dynamic 
and continuous strain of Christian experience and interpretation. It 
seems to refuse to understand such great Christian believers as those 
referred to above or to acknowledge their creative and vital place in the 
Christian tradition. The Reformation in the person of Luther is regarded 
as the ‘bursting’ of the Eros thought of the Middle Ages and the return 
to the original authentic Agape motive. 

Though he does not treat it as fully or as clearly as the Agape doctrine, 
Dr Ferré goes on to consider the idea of man from two viewpoints: 
coram deo and coram hominibus, the former primarily and almost ex- 
clusively the religious viewpoint. Man before God and as seen by faith is 
totally sinful. God’s grace is the only basis for Christian life and fellow- 
ship with God is not on the basis of holiness but on the basis of sin. The 
doctrine of atonement and of redemption, as well as of man, must be 
seen in the light of Agape. It is also possible to view man coram hominibus. 
Personality is an ethical reality, although this does not consider values 
or rights but only the disposition of the heart as produced by faith. 
Religion thus affects ethics, but never ethics religion. The Church is a 
continuation of the fellowship of Christians, of all, that is, in whom 
God is the subject of faith and love. The Church is therefore world- 
transcending but does influence culture. It may not stoop to ally itself 
with a phase of culture, lest it lose its distinctive character, but it cannot 
help but influence culture in many ways. This is one of the points at 
which Dr Ferré believes these theologians will make new contributions 
in the future. 

The weakness of the Lundensian school lies in its absorption with 


God as Redeemer and its neglect of God as Creator. And it has still to 
18 
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relate Agape to the whole man, the whole of history and the whole of 
nature. But Dr Ferré concludes: 


There can be no question that it represents a theology of unusual depth, 
dealing vigorously with the central problems of the Christian faith. If the agape 
motif can be freed from its traditionalistic alloys and if the Lundensians will 
release it from an inadequate, anti-intellectualistic background and then apply 
it fearlessly to all the problems of Christian theology, the work of the Lundensian 
school may herald a new epoch in Christian thought. The emphasis on Christian 
love as explanatory of faith’s deepest assertions and as the religiously sanctioned 
standard for ethics certainly needs to become central in Christian theology 
and sufficiently strong to determine every one of its doctrines. The constructive 
power and possibilities of Lundensian thought so far overbalance its deficiencies 
and limitations that whatever news will come in the future from this young 
movement in theology will surely be received with keen interest by everyone 
deeply concerned with the meaning and truth of Christianity. 

Pau. J. BRAISTED 

HappaM, Conn. 





‘THE BIBLE OF THE WORLD’ 


Tue BrsLeE OF THE WorLD. Edited by Ropert O. BaLLou in collaboration 
with Friederich Spiegelberg, Ph.D., S.T.M. London: Kegan Paul. 18s. 
New York: Viking Press. $5. 1940. 


HE dust cover of this massive volume describes what has been 
attempted in it as ‘a challenging task.’ This is indeed true in more 
than the limited sense in which that description is applied to it. It cannot 
be denied that merely to select the documents that will fairly represent 
what is described as ‘the essence of the teaching of the great world religions’ 
is ‘a challenging and difficult project.’ We are told that in making the 
selection more than one thousand texts were examined and one must 
recognize with respect the labour that the editor and his collaborators have 
expended in the production of a volume which should prove to be of 
great usefulness to many who desire to make themselves acquainted with 
the world religions included here. These are Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, Taoism, Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Interest in these religions and their study has greatly increased in 
recent years and it is a real service that their main scriptures should be 
made more easily accessible and that thus ‘the groping return to a search 
for universal truth’ which the editor sees evidence of ‘everywhere through- 
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out the world’ at the present time should be encouraged. It is most 
desirable that knowledge of these religions should not be obtained at 
second hand but by direct acquaintance with the religious documents 
themselves. For that reason this compendium should be welcomed, 
especially as the editor and his advisers seem for the most part to have 
shown good judgment in the selection they have made. 

There is, however, another sense in which the publication of this book 
and the title it bears present a challenge. If it is seriously described as ‘the 
Bible of the world’ then it must be claimed for it that it contains a single 
and coherent message such as may be accepted by men everywhere. The 
editor recognizes that there are disagreements among the religions but 
appears to hold that these are not fundamental but may help humanity 
‘eventually to find salvation.’ Perhaps, indeed, his point of view may 
fairly be taken as indicated by the first of three mottoes prefixed to the 
volume. This is a characteristic utterance of the Hindu sage Sri 
Ramakrishna, which runs as follows: 


Different creeds are but different paths to reach the Almighty. Various and 
different are the ways that lead to the temple of Mother Kali at Kalighat. 
Similarly, various are the ways that lead to the house of the Lord. Every religion 
is nothing but one of such paths that lead to God. 


That is the kind of claim that is continually being made by Hindus in 
India, and Hindu pantheism has never been more frankly expressed in all 
its consequences than by Sri Ramakrishna. Mr Ballou, it is true, in his 
introduction has some wise things to say on the subject of ‘a tolerance 
that is free from condescension.’ The study of the religions both in their 
scriptures and in the lives of those who sincerely strive to follow their 
injunctions is indeed one means towards the reverent tolerance that he 
desires. For that reason this book should be a real help to Christian 
missionaries. But the easy tolerance of the pantheist, while it may be free 
from condescension, is widely separated from the tolerance of the Christian. 
Such an anthology as we have here is not properly to be described as ‘the 
Bible of the world’ seeing that it bears within it radical contradictions. It 
is true, as Mr Ballou recognizes, that there are ‘values’ in every religion, 
for there is no man under heaven to. whom God has not spoken. But only 
if we surround the word ‘religion’ with a sentimental haze and ignore or 
gloze over the differences that separate one religion from another can they 
be truly described as bringing to us a single or harmonious message. 

To speak of the religions as ‘mankind’s many paths to God’ is to make 
use of an inadequate symbol to describe them. All these religions are grow- 
ing things that have life in them that comes from God Himself. But they 
—especially as systematized—have also the hand of man upon them, 
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deforming them. A better symbol to use can be found in a passage from an 
Upanishad which is included in this collection. “With roots on high,’ says 
the Katha Upanishad, describing Brahman, ‘and its shoots downwards, 
stands the eternal fig-tree.’ (The Katha, it is to be noted, approximates to 
being theistic in its outlook.) The banyan tree draws nourishment from 
above and from beneath. The heavenly and the earthly mingle, and 
consequently there must be discrimination between religion and religion. 
Archbishop Séderblom, describing Zoroastrianism, points out that its 
greatness consists in the fact that it says an intolerant ‘No’ to evil. That 
cannot be said of any pantheistic monism. ‘I see and I realize,’ says Sri 
Ramakrishna, ‘that all three are of the same substance—the victim, the 
block and the executioner.’ A Bible for the world cannot make good and 
evil of the same substance. 

Viewed, as it should be viewed, as no more than an anthology of the 
scriptures of the eight religions it deals with, this volume should be of real 
value to many. It cannot supplant the necessity for a fuller study of the 
separate religions as they have grown or been guided to be what they are, 
but it may lead on to such study. In regard to what is included and what is 
omitted, there is bound to be, as in the case of most anthologies, differ- 
ence of opinion. For example, the inclusion of ‘the sayings of Rama- 
krishna’ among ‘Hindu Scriptures’ gives this strange nineteenth-century 
figure an importance that most Hindu scholars would surely challenge. 
In view, however, of the multitude and variety of the documents belonging 
to the long Hindu tradition it is not surprising that in some cases the 
choice appears to be rather haphazard. There is, it is true, what has been 
called the ‘triple canon’ of the Vedanta. Two sections of this are fully 
represented but the third—the Vedanta Sutras—is ignored. Hinduism is 
far too complex and abundant for adequate representation. In the case of 
Jainism it would have been better to have omitted it altogether than to 
include it among the scriptures of Buddhism to which it does not belong. 

It would be easy to criticize the section entitled ‘Judeo-Christian 
Scriptures.’ What principle lies behind the inclusion in full of the Song 
of Solomon from the Old Testament and the omission of the Epistle to 
Philemon from the New, or behind a choice to represent the Apocrypha 
that includes ‘Suzanna’ and entirely ignores Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom 
of Solomon? The arbitrariness of the selection is reduced to absurdity 
when we come upon a large group of miscellaneous documents from the 
‘Apocryphal New Testament’ which includes ‘the correspondence of 
Abgarus and Jesus’ and ‘a description of Jesus’ belonging, probably, to 
the thirteenth century. In fact such a book as this is inevitably a synthetic 
production and cannot but represent the idiosyncrasies of the individual 
or the group of individuals who determine its contents. One who studies 
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the scriptures of the religions under its guidance should recognize that 
the view of the religions that he obtains is to that extent limited and biased. 
N. MACcNICOL 
EDINBURGH 





JEWS AND CHRISTIANS TO-DAY 


Jews and CuristiaNs To-pay. By W. W. Simpson. London: Epworth Press. 
38. 1940. 


M® SIMPSON states in his foreword that his study is concerned with 

underlying principles and general implications rather than with a 
detailed analysis of the situation to-day. Herein lies its weakness and its 
strength. The present problem of the inter-relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity cannot be considered apart from its historic complexity 
of continual mutual commitments. The first pages consider the causes 
of anti-semitism, but some of the arguments necessarily touch but the 
surface of the problem. With James Parkes and Travers Herford as his 
guides Mr Simpson finds the foremost causes of the conflict on the 
Christian side. 

It is, however, from here that he comes to the main purpose of the 
book: to examine the Christian endeavour towards a solution of the 
present situation. He considers three ways in which the attempt may be 
made. There is the method of relieving the victims of anti-semitism, 
which means not only keeping them alive in their countries of temporary 
refuge but also tackling the question of their final settlement. Here there 
are three possibilities: repatriation after the war (which the author ques- 
tions), absorption into the present countries of refuge (possible on a 
limited scale) or group settlement in oversea countries (which seems the 
most promising course). 

Secondly, there is the attempt to remove the causes of anti-semitism 
on the basis of educational policy designed to expose anti-semitic mis- 
representations, those without any scientific or historic foundation and 
those which contain a sufficient element of truth to make them appear 
plausible, to remove these prejudices which generalize allegations against 
individuals into charges against a people, to eliminate wrong emphases 
in the teaching of the Church which have artificially widened the gap 
between Jews and Christians and to promote true Jewish knowledge 
among the Christians. The author makes a further practical suggestion, 
namely the promotion of contacts between Jews and Christians by the 
provision of special lectures and the building-up of discussion groups. 
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The main difficulty, however, is found in the Christian missionary 
enterprise. There is much to say about the ways and methods of our 
Christian missions to the Jews, but can we go as far as Mr Simpson, who 
tends to question the Christian missionary approach in its principle? 
May the Christian Church surrender the actual self-expression of its life? 
We might agree to the suggestion that our main concern ‘at the present 
time’ must be the promotion of mutual understanding between Jew and 
Christian. I remember a hard but honest saying of an old missionary: 
‘Jewish missions have done so much harm to the Christian cause among 
the Jews that it would be right to close them all for the next twenty years 
and then perhaps start afresh in a different and more faithful and truthful 
manner.’ But this is not the author’s meaning here. He is thinking not 
of an understanding between Jews and Christians but rather of an under- 
standing between Judaism and Christianity. Is such religious under- 
standing along the vague lines suggested in this book possible ? No 
doubt there is much which Christianity can learn from Judaism, namely 
those things which Christianity has lost but which Judaism has preserved. 
But that would not be enough for the understanding of which the author 
speaks, for it would mean that the Christian Church would finally have 
to surrender its very nature and purpose. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the task of removing those 
causes in the modern world which have given rise to the persecution of 
Jews and Christians, for the Christian can no longer regard the persecuted 
Jew from a position of comparative security. He is himself threatened 
in different ways, but for the same reasons. As we may deduce from the 
premises of the book, the accomplishment of that task is seen in the 
promotion of mutual tolerance, understanding and sympathy and in 
co-operation in every form of practical service. 


Hans KosMALA 
LONDON 





AFRICAN FAMILY LIFE 


MarrRigD LIFE IN AN AFRICAN TriBE. By I. ScHapera. Illustrated. London 
Faber & Faber. 15s. 1940. 


wr long-awaited book is an account of the changes in marriage and 
family life which have taken place among the Kgatla of Bechuana- 
land since they met Europeans. It is much the fullest study of African 
family life yet published, various aspects of the family—legal, conventional, 
economic, sexual and educational—being discussed in detail. 
An understanding of the situation to be dealt with is necessary for the 
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formulation of sound policy, whether missionary or administrative, and 
the function of the anthropologist is to provide the objective facts for such 
an understanding. This Professor Schapera does. And since the same 
general structure of society and the same main changes are found among 
many cattle-keeping Bantu, the study will be useful to non-specialists over 
a wide area. It is of particular interest to missionaries because mission 
work began among the Kgatla in 1864, and, when in 1892 the chief was 
converted, Christianity became ‘the official religion of the tribe.’ ‘Pro- 
fessing Christians are still in a minority’ (church members form approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the adult population) but pagan behaviour has been 
much influenced by Christianity. The families described therefore are 
either partly Christian or else influenced by Christian neighbours. 

The Kgatla live in large settlements (more than half are in the capital, 
Mochudi), their society is organized on a kinship basis and the family is 
the mainstay of the social system. Professor Schapera shows how missions, 
by undermining the ancestor cult and by substituting schools for some of 
the traditional family education, must inevitably weaken the Kgatla family, 
and therefore the traditional social structure. He also shows that the 
prohibition of polygyny, the former prohibition of initiation and the 
association of the sexes in school have contributed to the increase in extra- 
marital relations. 

Christianity is, of course, only one among several forces disrupting 
the traditional system, and the fact that it is a revolutionary religion, the 
adoption of which always necessitates social adjustment, is axiomatic; but 
social adjustments are often painful and it is well that missionaries should 
be aware of the problems likely to be created by their teaching. There are 
also indications of how Christianity is helping to build a new society. 

Professor Schapera writes as a scientist concerned to describe the 
facts, not as a critic, and he maintains a high degree of objectivity. Some- 
times one wishes for a deeper analysis. Evidence is given, for instance, to 
show that, as elsewhere in Africa, the practice of magic and belief in 
soreery continue to flourish although the traditional sacrifices to the 
ancestors are no longer made; but the reasons for this difference are not 
discussed. And I would join issue with Professor Schapera over the state- 
ment (p. 245) that ‘ancestor worship is virtually extinct,’ when, by his own 
evidence, the belief that sickness sent by the ancestors may result from the 
anger of an elder relative ‘is still very strong,’ children are threatened with 
it (p. 254), particular illnesses are attributed to it, and ‘the injured relative 
washes the patient with medicines and prays for his recovery’ (p. 309). 

Half the children ‘of school-going age’ attend school, and of these 
eighty-three per cent are girls. Boys are kept from school because they are 
needed as herds at distant cattle posts. The fact that such a high proportion 
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of the girls go to school raises the problem of why African women’s 
education has flourished in the Union and Protectorates, and yet is so far 
behind that of men in Central and East Africa. One of the main diffi- 
culties of women’s education in Central Africa is the early marriage of 
girls. Among the Bemba of Northern Rhodesia and the Nyakyusa of 
Tanganyika it was normal for a girl to be betrothed and to live with her 
husband before puberty, but among the Kgatla, Professor Schapera 
shows, girls could not marry until formed into regiments at the age of 
eighteen to twenty; and child betrothal (which existed) did not apparently 
carry any rights of intercourse until marriage. In Mochudi now, eighty- 
two per cent of the women are twenty-one or over before they marry. 
These facts suggest that a traditional difference in the marriage of girls 
may be a main cause of the difference in the development of women’s 
education in South and Central Africa. 

The book carries conviction, for the reader is in possession of a body 
of well-verified facts presented in such a way that, as we have seen, it is 
possible for him to agree with or dispute Professor Schapera’s conclusions. 
All through, one has the assurance that the facts can be relied upon as 
accurate. The translations of texts are excellent, retaining a local flavour, 
but yet not so literal as to suggest that the original is ungrammatical or 
stilted; and there is an adequate index. Professor Schapera has made a 
great contribution to African anthropology. 


Monica HUNTER 
LIVINGSTONE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 





AFRICAN POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


AFRICAN Po.iticaL Systems. Edited by M. Forres, Ph.D., and E. E. Evans- 
PritcHaRD, Ph.D. London: Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures). 15s. 1940. 


ae is an important volume from a number of points of view. 

Primarily, it is a contribution to the science of society, using that 
phrase in its strict sense. In his introduction, Radcliffe-Brown cogently 
points out that a science must be based upon the analysis of comparable 
data, a task less difficult in the biological or the physical sciences than in 
the field of human culture with its enormous variations due to man’s 
mental activities. For purposes of comparison, he argues that tribal 
cultures must be dissected, and only those elements considered which are 
strictly equivalent. The field selected for such a study is the political 
structure of eight African tribes, ranging irregularly from the Zulu of 
south-east Africa to the Tallensi of the Gold Coast. Each chapter is the 
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work of an experienced anthropologist and each of the authors gives a 
thorough description of government, law and sanctions among his chosen 
people. Since all usual types of African government are represented in the 
groups, the volume provides source material which will be appreciated 
by the anthropologist as well as by the political theorist. The diversity in 
forms of government, the variety of functions exercised by each and the 
difficulty of separating political from other aspects of tribal life serve to 
emphasize the difficulty of isolating data which are comparable—and 
accordingly of the need for a volume framed, as is the case here, on sound 
scientific principles. 

In a brief review it would be futile to attempt to comment upon the 
individual chapters; each is a compressed analysis of a complex subject, 
the methods by which eight different groups of homo sapiens regulate their 
behaviour. Particularly worthy of commendation is the emphasis upon 
factors such as the influence of chiefs, rather than a catalogue of their 
theoretical powers, upon the force of public opinion, and upon the all- 
pervading influence of religious beliefs. Such matters are less easy to 
investigate than rigid codes, but it is these intangibles which really control 
the daily life of the individual African (and, indeed, of all mankind). 
Several of the authors have dealt to some extent with the changes taking 
place as a result of indirect rule. A full consideration of these does not 
fall within the range of this volume, but it would be of immense value if a 
survey of this subject could be made with the same analytical objectivity 
shown in describing aboriginal practices. The practical applications of 
anthropological methods are constantly becoming more and more evident; 
their importance must not be forgotten even in war-time, and they must 
be utilized to the full in post-war developments in Africa and elsewhere. 

To the experienced African missionary, the value of this book is 
obvious. Familiar as he must be with the governmental system of the 
tribe to which he is ministering, he will find that a critical analysis of a 
neighbouring tribe will open up new angles of thought. The candidate will 
also find it valuable, but a word of caution is necessary. Political structure 
is fundamental to an understanding of a group, but it cannot explain (nor 
does it profess to do so) the sum-total of tribal life. Hence no comparative’ 
study can take the place of comprehensive monographs on single tribes 
in which a man should steep himself before going into the field. 

African Political Systems is dedicated to the late Dr C. G. Seligman; 
it is a fitting tribute to a man who added so much to our knowledge of 
Africa, and whose death serves as a challenge to carry on the work in 
which he was a pioneer. 


T. F. McILwraitH 
TorONTO 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND MISSIONS 


CONTEMPORARY ANCESTORS: A Beginner’s Anthropology for District Officers 
and Missionaries in Africa. By T. CULLEN Younc. Foreword by H. S. 
Keigwin. London: R.T.S.—Lutterworth Press. 63s. 1940. 

NATIVE MaRRIAGE IN BuGaNpba. By L. P. Marr. London: Oxford University 
Press. Is. 1940. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE FUTURE OF Missions. By JoHN M. GraHaAM and 
Rapu PippincTton. Aberdeen: University Press. 1s. 1940. 


[ is some years since a group of missionaries spent a week-end in 
conference with agroup of distinguished scientists under the chairman- 
ship of the well-known governor of a West African territory. The initiative 
for this novel gathering was due in part to Professor Malinowski, and he 
had no easy task to persuade the respective representatives to get together. 
In spite of their mutual misgivings, they were pleasantly surprised to 
discover the extent to which their conclusions tallied and the wide scope 
for closer collaboration which their common interests afforded. Such 
co-operation is still in its early stages, and the studies under review call 
for an unqualified welcome in that they all contribute to a better under- 
standing of the services which anthropology can render, as the Christian 
Church in foreign lands sends its roots deeper into fresh soil and has to 
adapt its outward growth to the conditions of life in a new environment. 

There is significant variety in the experience which has produced 
these studies. The larger book by Mr Cullen Young is the outcome of 
many years of missionary life among Africans during which observation 
was aided by a growing love of the country and a deepening intimacy of 
friendship with its people. Miss Mair has been able to bring the trained 
technique of a brilliant student in our British school of anthropology to 
bear upon a perplexing problem of African life, with the advantage of 
some months’ residence for field work and research in Africa itself. The 
third study is the first assay of an imaginative experiment in the University 
of Aberdeen. It is the outcome of an effort to pool the resources of various 
faculties in that university for service to those engaged in practical 
Christian activities in the world overseas. In each case the background 
of the writers gives a clue to their methods and material. 

As the sub-title indicates, Mr Cullen Young endeavours to provide an 
introduction to anthropology for those foreigners whose duties carry 
them to Africa, without the advantage of previous training in what is 
becoming a highly-developed science. Without his years of intimate 
association with Africans he could not have lightened his pages with the 
vivid touches of human feeling which make the record so revealing. In 
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common with those who have sojourned for long in Africa, he has learned 
the enrichment of our own understanding of life which the observation 
of African custom supplies, and his book is designed to help its readers in 
relating that life to their own, rather than in mastering an abstract subject. 
Against the background of the creation story in the Bible, and after a 
rapid survey of subsequent scientific research, he sets a beguiling tale of 
the beliefs, customs and inhibitions which govern the family relations and 
the social institutions of African life. 

The officials and missionaries to whom this book is dedicated will do 
well to supplement their reading of it with a copy of Dr Mair’s treatise, 
for the latter focuses a general interest in anthropology upon a particular 
problem which is to-day the most perplexing in the adjustment of African 
relationships. The marriage institutions of the tribe have to be reconciled 
to the stresses and strains imposed by wider horizons of life, and a code 
has not yet been devised which preserves a true respect for the enduring 
elements in the old sanctions and at the same time gives full weight to the 
conceptions of the Christian marriage-tie. 

The issues are so baffling that they have discouraged those concerned 
from collecting the data necessary to a comprehensive understanding of 
the problem. The peculiar value of Dr Mair’s work is that she has devoted 
her special gifts and training to an intensive piece of research in a limited 
area of Africa; her aim is to present as complete a picture as possible of the 
relevant facts and to stop short of doctrinaire conclusions. The results of 
the enquiry are sufficiently outstanding to serve as a model for other 
students, and when a few have emulated the thoroughness and skill with 
which she must have pursued her investigations, there will be a body of 
evidence which should go a long way towards a positive solution of the 
difficulties. 

The other booklet under review may be regarded as an extension of 
Dr Mair’s work, for it marks the repercussion of research upon the academic 
resources of this country. In this instance, it is a very pleasant surprise to 
find the reaction so vigorous. An interest in colonial problems has supplied 
the stimulus for some creative thinking which can be of first-rate value 
to all who are involved in the progress of African life. 

The writers have not been daunted by the intricacies of their subject. 
They have started with a brief analysis of culture contacts and the problems 
to which they give rise; they have dwelt on the advantages derived from 
close collaboration between those who work in the laboratory and those 
who are employed in the field; they then pass to the causes of maladjust- 
ment and to plans for large-scale amelioration. Their analysis of the 
available data is evidence of more than a nodding acquaintance with the 
facts, and warrants the hope that it may bestir others in this country to 
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the same concern for the co-operative planning for colonial welfare which 
is their main appeal. 
H. D. Hooper 
BRoMLey, KENT 





ACROSS AFRICA 


Tre GLory OF THE ImpossiBLe. By ALBERT D. Hetser, Ph.D. New York, 
Toronto: Evangelical Publishers. 30 cents. 1940. 

Cuaca CuiLpHoop. By Orto F. Raum, Ph.D. London: Oxford University Press. 
218. 1940. 

PROBLEMS OF URBAN Bantu YouTH. By ELLEN HELLMANN, D.Phil. Johannes- 
burg: South African Institute of Race Relations. 3s. 1940. 

Across Arrica. By MarcareT Wronc. London: International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa. 1s. 1940. 


Yt hd Glory of the Impossible is an account by Dr Helser of the Sudan 
Interior Mission of his work among Mohammedan lepers. It is 
a series of biographical and autobiographical studies of the power of God 
in working great changes in men’s lives through the preaching of the 
Gospel and the healing of the sick. The style is crisp and direct; the 
evidence of results is impressive and the argument in favour of Christian 
missions is irresistible. 
Three million lepers around the world, two million of them in the British 
Empire, ten thousand dying a month without God and without the help we 


might give. Each leper has an immortal soul to save—He alone can save. When . 


Christians bring leprosy and the leper to Christ, there can be only one result. 
Jesus never fails. 


The next two books form a pair by reason of their contrast as well as 
their common interest in the education of the African. Dr Raum provides 
a new type of textbook for students of African education. We are no longer 
limited to western theories of education and accounts of western systems 
of education and their history. For the first time we have not only a 
detailed study of the indigenous educational influences which shape the 
life of an African tribe but a compendium of the history and methodology 
of the subject. Since ‘education is the relationship between members of 
successive generations,’ the field is a wide one and all the author’s experi- 
ence as a boy born and brought up among the Chaga as well as his 
systematic training in anthropology and education are brought into use. 
This is a stiff but very readable book. It should dispose completely of the 
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notion that Africans are not ‘educated’ till Europeans appear on the scene. 
The picture it offers of Chaga education shows a conscious as well as an 
apparently unconscious effort to habituate the child to tribal patterns of 
behaviour. The system reveals a shrewd understanding of human nature 
and the employment of effective devices to inculcate ethical’ ideals. The 
practical importance of this kind of study for teachers in Africa cannot 
easily be overdone. It ought to teach the European educationist to be 
cautious in his application of western methods and curriculum, aware of 
the immense influence of the out-of-school environment and willing to 
learn something from the tribal system as to what the proper aims of 
education ought to be. 

Problems of Urban Bantu Youth can be better appreciated after study- 
ing Dr Raum’s book, for Miss Hellmann makes it clear that one of the 
biggest causes of breakdown in economic and social stability and individual 
character is the fact that the family is not able to function as it does in 
tribal society. Urban conditions destroy the supreme educational influence 
which we have seen at work among the Chaga. The school does its best 
but cannot make up for the absence of parental authority and of the 
operation of social sanctions for good conduct. The serious problem for the 
educational authority is shown by the fact that over a half of native school- 
children in Johannesburg are in the sub-standards and a very large pro- 
portion never get any further. They leave school before their proper 
education has begun and because they lack what is provided for the 
children of poor parents in the European community, viz. education 
which is both compulsory and free. Many practical suggestions are made 
for the increase of the school’s influence both in and out of school hours. 
At the same time the author sees most plainly and shows most convinc- 
ingly that the problems of urban youth raise the whole question of native 
wages, the colour-bar in industry and the provision of better opportunities 
corresponding to better educational attainment. The enquiry was confined 
to Johannesburg but its pointers will be most valuable to the increasing 
number of administrators, educationists and missionaries who feel that 
African urban communities need a great deal more attention. 

This is one of the recommendations which stand out in Miss Wrong’s 
account of her journey, Across Africa. It is a travel-diary of the kind many 
other travellers would like to be able to write—bright but never trivial, 
full of incident and equally full of helpful comment and discussion. Miss 
Wrong shows what is needed in the planning, publishing and distribution 
of literature for Africa. That was the object of her tour through Kenya, 
Uganda, the Sudan, Nigeria and Gold Coast. She shows the need for an 
attack on adult illiteracy and the kind of books which are needed for young 
and old if reading is to become established as a habit. The facts point 
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clearly to more co-operation between the bodies responsible for literature. 
But Across Africa gives many a fascinating glimpse of problems of admini- 
stration, culture-contact and education. We see rapid change and the 
wholesale adoption of western ways and yet behind all this is an Africa 
controlled by traditions and deep instinctive attitudes which change but 
little from one period to another. This little book will make most readers 
wish to visit or revisit Africa. 
J. W. C. DouGaLL 
EDINBURGH 





CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN INDIA 


Knire AND Lire IN INDIA. By T. Howarp SomerveLt. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. ros. 6d. 1940. 

C. F. ANDREWS, MINISTER OF RECONCILIATION. By JOHN S. HoyLanp. London: 
Allenson. 38. 6d. 1940. 

How Tuey Founp Curis: Stories of Indian Christians. By Repecca J. PARKER. 
Illus. London: S.P.C.K. 38. 6d. 1940. 


A STUDY of these three books gives a varied picture of Christian 
service in India and valuable insight into the spirit which animates. 
the work. 

Knife and Life in India is a refreshing book. It has about it no touch 
of the professional, yet it gives a clear, convincing picture of a great 
ministry in India. The second chapter on ‘Why be a Missionary’ is 
particularly commended. It is a keen analysis and the qualities it reveals 
of broad, human interest, toleration and at the same time keen discernment 
of the uniqueness of Christ are essentially and forever the prerequisites 
for missionary service in India. 

There is a light, whimsical touch about this book which we serious 
Americans relish but find hard to attain. How utterly delightful to find 
rigid prescription of Punch as missionary reading and the pungent com- 
ment: ‘One of the greatest dangers of life is that one may take oneself too 
seriously.’ A lifelike and appealing picture of India is drawn, particularly 
of the appalling physical needs and the suffering growing out of ignorance. 
In the midst of that need stands Dr Somervell’s hospital at Neyyoor and 
the love there and the joy of the service fill the pages. The little building, 
the prayer hall, ‘in the very centre of the hospital compound,’ gives a key 
to the success of this hospital and the motto ‘God is Love’ is its motivation. 
There are many helpful suggestions which may be drawn from study of 
particular methods employed in this rather unusual hospital. Most note- 
worthy are the emphasis upon prayer and worship and the rather novel 
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expedient of overcoming ignorance and superstition by allowing friends 
and relatives to witness the operations. There is also a fine insistence upon 
the importance of building up a thoroughly qualified Indian staff which 
can carry on. Pa 

It is a layman’s book. Some may feel that the author has left his las 
as he gives rather radical views about the Church, but the average layman 
will find much to sympathize with even at this point and will also find these 
views thoroughly consonant with the spirit of India which to-day rebels 
against an imported western church. 

In his foreword to C. F. Andrews, Minister of Reconciliation, Mr 
Hoyland states explicitly that his book does not purport to be a ‘Life.’ 
It may seem hardly fair, therefore, to criticize it because it is not a more 
direct presentation of that well-beloved character, but it is hard to avoid 
the feeling that he might far better have kept close to the life of C. F. A., 
as the author affectionately calls him. He is at his best when he gives some 
telling incidents in this great man’s career. 

Wherever the personality of C. F. Andrews appears, the book becomes 
fascinating, inspired by the love of the disciple for his teacher. Andrews’ 
‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ his patient quest for the ‘witness of God’ in 
men are vividly portrayed. That same emphasis led him to seek not only 
for the good in man but also for this same ‘witness of God’ in a system 
such as Hinduism and this profoundly affected his whole approach to non- 
Christians and has left a real impression upon missionary policies. 

What a record of ceaseless activity is hinted at in these pages—mission- 
ary professor, free lance missionary, president of the India Trade Union 
Congress, ‘minister of reconciliation,’ tireless worker for the oppressed 
everywhere. One fact stands out clearly, that this man who went about 
doing good gave eloquent proof in his own life of the miracles which can 
still be wrought by the individual who ‘is available to God’s hand.’ 

How They Found Christ is a collection of stories about Indians who 
have made a real contribution to the Church in India. These converts 
are from all classes, ranging from simple outcastes to princes. They reveal 
the capacity of the Indian for religious experience and the rare beauty of 
character which results when these spiritual gifts are consecrated to Christ. 

They are simple stories, and the telling of them is simplicity itself. 
They should be useful particularly for young people, who will be touched 
by the heroic spirit of these followers of the Master who left all to follow 
Him. Most of the examples are chosen from the early days of Christianity 
in India. They might well be supplemented by sketches of some of the 
great characters who are active in the Church of India to-day. 

. F. M. PorTrer 

New YorK 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


EN.ist INDIA FOR FREEDOM! By Epwarp THompson. London: Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 
1940. 


ee purpose of this timely pamphlet of a hundred and twenty pages 

is described in the brief preface. It is to provide an answer to 
certain questions which are being widely asked. What is the National 
Congress? What were its ministries? Why were they withdrawn? What is 
the Muslim League? What is the present situation in India? Why did the 
British government involve India in a gigantic war without having asked 
India’s consent? On these and many allied questions the book is a mine 
of up-to-date information. The treatment is inevitably sketchy; the 
presentation is not perhaps always fair; the comments are sometimes 
irritating. But when all criticisms have been made it remains a convinc- 
ing statement of India’s claim to receive without delay an unequivocal 
assurance that it is the intention of the British people to make her when 
the war is over the true mistress of her own destiny. 

That destiny, in the author’s view, is free partnership as a self- 
governing Dominion in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Although 
a good deal of space is taken up in refuting the familiar arguments against 
the grant of full self-government, he does not in fact ignore the difficulties. 
Indeed, when he comes to propound his solution, he puts forward these 
very difficulties—the communal problem, the Native States and defence 
—as reasons why the British government cannot pledge itself in advance 
to accept whatever constitution a majority of Indians may devise, and 
why it cannot consent to grant complete independence outside the 
Empire. 

Mr Thompson holds that if India can once be brought to believe that 
Britain really intends to grant her self-government, the difficulties which 
now seem so formidable will be found capable of being surmounted to the 
mutual satisfaction of both countries. It is possible to agree with him in 
this without sharing his confidence that the offer of dominion status will 
satisfy the aspirations of nationalist India to-day. Even if he is right, 
there remains the further question whether this status is likely to be 
permanently acceptable to India. It is conceivable that Britain could 
adjust itself to the new relations with India which dominion status as set 
forth in the Statute of Westminster involves, but the grant of that status 
involves a new relation with all the other members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations too,—with South Africa whose policy towards native 
and immigrant coloured races is the antithesis of all that India believes in; 
with Australia and Canada whose open spaces are closed to Indian as 
well as to Chinese and Japanese immigration. Can the British Common- 
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wealth of Nations adjust itself to the presence of India as a free partner 
at the Imperial Conference table? And after India there will come Burma; 
and then Ceylon. Next, perhaps, the West Indies. And there are other 
Colonies which will begin to claim admission. These are problems which 
have hardly yet appeared on the horizon, but they will surely come. 

Mr Thompson seems to think that the dissatisfaction with dominion 
status is felt only among the younger Congressmen and younger Muslims. 
The evidence does not seem to point that way. The Hindu editor of the 
Indian Social Reformer is neither a Congressman nor a young hot-head. 
His words on this subject express what I believe is the instinctive doubt 
of many thoughtful Indians: 


The Reformer from the first has maintained that India does not possess 
any of the essentials of a British Self-Governing Dominion. To begin with, 
neither by race nor religion has India affinities to Britain such as Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand have. We are an Asiatic people with a culture of 
our own and a longer history than Great Britain. . . . Dominion Status is not 
merely a legal conception. It has a deeper etymological significance which it 
can never have in its application to India. 


That, surely, expresses the essential objection to the solution proposed 
by the offer of dominion status. We may agree with Mr Thompson that 


if such a relation could be established it would be a great moral victory for 
all mankind, the first example in all history of races divided by the space of 
East’ and ‘West’ coming to acceptance of their necessity to each other. 


Yet we may be driven to the conclusion that it is an impossible 
solution, not because India is not fit to receive this status, but because 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is not able, even if it were willing, 
to grant it. 

A sovereign independent India may nevertheless elect to adhere to 
the system of the British Empire. An India which is retained in that 
system by force will never be either contented or loyal. The real problem 
is how to grant India the status of a sovereign nation if, as seems inevitable, 
Britain must first be satisfied that the three difficulties which Mr Thompson 
names have been surmounted. Is it not possible that the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty may point the way to a solution? 


ARTHUR DAVIES 
WORCESTER 
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AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 


AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. By Sir ALBERT Howarp, C.I.E. London: 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 1940. 


Te is a most stimulating book. The author, an agricultural in- 

vestigator who has had great practical success during the last 
forty years in improving the yield and healthiness of crops in India and in 
Britain, here sets out the conclusions at which he has arrived on agricultural 
development in general, and there is no doubt that his attitude is revolu- 
tionary. He looks upon the improvement of agriculture both in East and 
West, in the tropics and in the temperate zones, in dry and arid tracts 
which need irrigation and in the damp, moist areas where rainfall occurs 
in copious amounts, in a different way from that which has been prevalent 
for the last hundred years. I doubt whether many of his colleagues will 
agree with him in all his conclusions. I, myself, certainly consider that a 
number of the points which he tries to make are, as yet, unproved. But 
they are all worthy of very serious consideration as the views of one who 
is a very close and competent observer, who has often succeeded in getting 
results in the field where many others have failed. 

The conclusions of the author are, in essence, that the future of man- 
kind and even its existence depend on the maintenance of the fertility of 
the soil—a fertility which has been wasted in the past and is being wasted 
at an ever-increasing rate at present. This waste of fertility is as great or 
greater under what we are in the habit of considering as the more advanced 
systems of agriculture as among the more backward. The result is that, in 
order to grow what is necessary, the land has to be doctored with artificial 
manures, which tend to lose their stimulating power and ultimately 
intensify the waste of the essential fertility of the soil. The result is the 
wastage of the land in the form of erosion, now recognized as an ever- 
increasing menace in almost every country, and the growing unhealthiness 
of agricultural crops, almost everywhere necessitating the application of 
sprays and other methods of protection which would be needless if the 
crops were grown in a healthy soil. Then the author goes on to claim— 
a far less certain matter—that the value of the foods obtained from the 
fields under the present unhealthy soil conditions for human or animal 
consumption is far less than would be the case if they were produced from 
a naturally healthy soil. 

The remedy, therefore, says Howard, is to re-create a healthy soil. 
From such a soil, erosion would be far less than at present, the crops 
would be far healthier and they would be of greater value for man and 
beast, while the yield would be at least as great as can be obtained by large 
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dressings of artificial manures. Can this be done in any practical way? 
Howard says it can, and that by the use of improved methods of compost- 
ing every bit of waste plant or animal refuse, enough ‘humus’ manure 
can be obtained to keep the soil in a condition which approximates 
to that found in a natural forest, which the author considers to represent 
the ideal soil for plant growth. One other factor is necessary beside the 
provision and correct use of ‘humus,’ namely, the continual and full 
aeration of the soil, which can be obtained by methods which are quite 
feasible in practice but which differ for various soils and various agri- 
cultural conditions. For the production of ‘humus,’ Howard devised, while 
at Indore, India, a method which has proved its applicability in almost 
every part of the globe. His insistence on the necessity of soil aeration has 
also led to novel suggestions for obtaining it under a great variety of 
conditions. 

All this, if true, is of the greatest importance. It shows a method which 
can be applied under conditions, for instance, such as prevail in India 
where there is abundance of available labour among the peasantry but 
little or no money to purchase fertility from outside. At Indore, Howard 
showed how he could, at one and the same time, largely increase the yield 
of the crops which are being grown and raise the fertility of the soil 
without spending any money outside the farm on which the work was 
done. Similar results have been obtained at other centres in India, at one 
of which (Dichpalli in the Nizam’s Dominions) the outlook of a large 
missionary leper home has been profoundly altered by the application of 
the methods recommended. Large scale trials are also going on in con- 
nexion with the tea and other planting industries in the East. I know that, 
if I were going to India again. now, my experimental work would be 
profoundly influenced by the discoveries explained in this book. 

In fact, the book is one to read and ponder over. Whether time will 
justify all the positions taken by the author or no, I am sure that its perusal 
by anyone who has to do directly or indirectly with agriculture will open the 
mind and widen the outlook towards the possibilities of rural development, 
whether at home or abroad. 

HarotD H. MANN 

HusBorNE CRAWLEY, BLETCHLEY 
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SIAM IN TRANSITION 


S1aM IN TRANSITION. By KENNETH Perry LANpoNn. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 
(Distributed in the United States by the University of Chicago Press.) 
$2.50. 1939. 


ype or Thailand, is now appearing in the headlines in the news 

dispatches from the Far East. In Siam in Transition there is in 
brief compass more information about this little-known but strategically 
important country than the reviewer has found in any other volume. ‘The 
author was for a number of years a resident in Siam as a member of the 
American Presbyterian mission there. He is now Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. He writes from 
direct observation and with the skill and restraint of a trained observer and 
scholar. 

The purpose of the book is ‘to describe modern trends in Siam in order 
to show what is happening to the Siamese way of life and so to indicate 
how Siamese are adjusting themselves to a technological world.’ More 
specifically, ‘to describe the cultural trends in Thailand since the revolution 
of 1932, which suddenly transformed the last absolute monarchy in Asia 
into something approaching a democracy.’ 

The author describes and summarizes the dominant trends in Siam, 
political, economic, ethnic, educational, medical, the trends in methods of 
communication, in character, crime and family life, in recreation, arts and 
crafts, and in religion. He retells the story unfamiliar to most occidental 
readers of the migration of the Thai people before the beginning of the 
Christian era from their home in Szechuan province in western China 
through Hunan toward the tropical south, into Burma, Indo-China and 
Siam, and how by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian era 
they had settled in north Siam; how the first dynasty was established there 
in 1257; how in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries foreigners came to 
Siam, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the English; how during 
the eighteenth century diplomatic relations with the occident ceased, and 
how they were re-established and the country opened up again to foreign 
influences early in the nineteenth century. “Thai’ means ‘free,’ and the 
people of Thailand, unlike most of the oriental peoples, have never been 
under foreign control. 

The chapter on ‘Religious Trends’ will be perhaps of greatest interest 
to the readers of the International Review of Missions. The author defines 
religion as including not only a collection of ideals written down in a book, 
a few clear-cut teachings, but also a great anomalous, amorphous mass of 
customs, traditions and day-by-day actions, and from this standpoint he 
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discusses Buddhism, the Hinayana form, its language being Pali rather 
than the Sanscrit of the Mahinayana form, Brahmanism and Spiritism, 
and quotes Reginald LeMay: 


In spite of the vast numbers of temples built (Siam has more temples for its 
population than the United States has churches, it being estimated that there is 
a temple for every five hundred people), the innumerable images of the Lord 
Buddha, the endless pilgrimages to the more famous shrines, and the armies of 
priests (there are over 150,000 priests in the country, or one for every one 
hundred people), the Laos people remain at heart what they have been from 
time immemorial—Animists. 

Siam is not like China or Japan, both of which have strong religious sects; 
the Siamese are by nature a quiet people. It is impossible to picture them burst- 
ing upon a playing field to tear up football goal posts. Even the Siamese revolution 
was neat and orderly. 


The author concludes the book with a clear and balanced summary: 


To show more sharply the transition from the old way of life to the new the 
following contrasts are offered. The old had an absolute monarch, but the new 
a constitutional government. The old required the drinking of the cup of loyalty 
to the king, but the new, even though retaining the old symbol, has drained the 
act of all significance and established a democratic ideal. The old way had 
taboos around the monarch, but the new says that all men are equal. The old 
way required a special royal language and the use of titles, while the new uses 
one tongue for all and has abolished the giving of titles. The old way had plough- 
ing and swing ceremonies to assure good crops and proper rainfall, while the 
new has a department of agriculture, soil studies, seed culture, and a weather 
bureau. The old way had a white elephant cult to demonstrate warlike prowess; 
tattooing was used as armour to ward off knife and bullet; and human sacrifice 
was practised to a small degree for the manufacture of malignant spirits to guard 
the palace gates. Now there is an army and navy with tanks and gunboats. The 
old had roots and herbs as medicines, and hung charms on the body for health, 
while the new has scientific medicine, inoculation, and vaccination. The old way 
guaranteed youth a successful adulthood by the topknot ceremony, but the new 
depends on education and schools. The old way had a temple school which 
consisted of monk and boy, but the new has a modern school system. In the old 
the monk was the intelligentsia, but in the new the university graduate and the 
student from abroad fill the place. The old way required learning by rote, but 
the new is supplying books and libraries. The old way favored polygamy, but 
the new favors monogamy. The old way had spirit controls, lucky days, charms, 
and benevolent gods, but the new has a reasonable Buddhism which resolves 
itself into peace and charity; do good and receive good, do evil and receive 
evil. 

The die has been cast. The country can never turn back the pages of history. 
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The people must make the best of a new world, must prove it to see what it 
offers. It remains to be seen whether the new way of life will yield more or less 
happiness than the old. 


W. REGINALD WHEELER 
New YORK 


MEN AGAINST THE SKY 


MEN AGAINST THE Sky. By WinirreD GALBRAITH. London: Cape. tos. 6d. 
New York: Morrow. 1940. 


EW of these sketches, written from the heart of the author’s experi- 
ence of everyday people and incidents in war-time China, conform 
to the traditional technicalities of the short story. That is as it should be. 
Eye-witness impressions such as these do not call for an arresting approach, 
or for a sensational, unexpected turn to the dénouement, and to have 
resorted to them would have been to abuse an intimate relationship, or 
even a passing insight into some personal crisis, for the sake of literary 
effect. Miss Galbraith is not out to make ‘copy’ of her Chinese friends. 
(She shows, incidentally, in ‘An Angel Unawares’ what she thinks of the 
transient foreigner, who accepts hospitality and causes much incon- 
venience and then includes in his inevitable travel book a would-be 
humorous description of those on whom he has imposed himself.) These 
stories sweep right into the current of the life of the poor of China, and at 
whatever point they strike it some character and scene come immediately 
and vividly into relief. 

Miss Galbraith has lived close to the common people of China. She 
knows them in ‘the shelters,’ bombed out of hovels that were none the 
less home, waiting in rice-gruel queues, taking to the road. She has 
reasoned with them as difficult, bewildered hospital patients unwilling to 
yield to treatment, unable to grasp the fact that there is nothing to pay. 
She has seen them stand by one another when misfortune strikes. She is 
paying them a tribute, not writing her memoirs. Their ‘capacity to suffer’ 
and their ‘will to resist’ stand out in these pages as an element tremend- 
ously to be reckoned with, rather, it sometimes seems, to the detriment of 
the student, with whose ‘windy patriotism,’ as she calls it, Miss Galbraith 
has less patience. (Generous amends are made, though, in ‘Northern 
Student,’ with a sympathetic handling of the anguish of the student in the 
occupied regions.) 

It is with the occupied regions, urban and rural, that this book is 
principally concerned and some of its most poignant incidents are related 
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to individuals, slow, unprotected, well-intentioned, caught by some 
ironical twist of circumstances in the war machine, unable to explain or 
defend themselves and pathetically, even courageously, resigned. Their 
circumstances are rarely such as to enable them to embark on the trek 
to the West. They are the people who ‘stay put’ and endure, the people 
with whom certain countries of Europe—having no ‘West’—are very 
nearly able to get on terms. 


MARGARET SINCLAIR 
LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Kindred and Affinity as Impediments to Marriage: Being the Report of a 
Commission appointed by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury (London: 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 1940). This report is a model of how such things should 
be done. The terms of reference given to the Commission were ‘to con- 
sider the subject of the impediments to marriage constituted by certain 
relationships of consanguinity and affinity.’ Bishop Edwin James Palmer, 
formerly of Bombay, was the chairman of the Commission and those who 
know him will not be surprised to find that a document has been pro- 
duced of the highest value not only to those who must decide the policy 
of the Church of England on such matters, but also to members of all 
Churches who are concerned with the problems of the marriage law. 
The method of the Commission has been to consider the evidence pre- 
sented by biology, anthropology, the Bible, the history of the Church 
and modern legislation. The members of the Commission themselves 
say (page 91) that the authorities whom they address ‘should pay greater 
attention to our method of studying the subject than to our “Recom- 
mendation”.’ They have sought to examine every kind of relevant evidence, 
to estimate that which is derivable from the customs and legislation of 
people of many churches, to summarize the bearing of certain sciences 
upon the subject and only in the light of this evidence to offer conclusions. 
Their conclusions may not be accepted but, they say, ‘any practical steps 
must be based on conclusions arrived at by the method that we have 
followed.’ 

There are invaluable appendices on the biological aspect by J. B. S. 
Haldane, on the sociological aspect by B. Malinowski and others on 
scriptural, historical and ecclesiastical aspects. In view of the fact that 
disparities in marriage law are one of the practical problems hindering 
Christian co-operation in several parts of the earth, this book should be 
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of the greatest assistance in defining the principles upon which right action 
must be based. 


W. P. 





ERRATUM 


Nestorians in China, by A. C. Moule, is published by the China 
Society (London) and not, as stated in the January number of this Review, 
by Messrs Luzac. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. F. F. Goopsg.t, D.D., is executive vice-president of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He was formerly 
a missionary in Turkey. The Editors are particularly glad to publish Dr 
Goodsell’s paper, for the work of Mr Merle Davis on the economic basis 
of the Church in preparation for the Madras meeting is of vital importance 
to all missionary planning and the study of it from the point of view of 
one great mission board must be of value to all others. 





Mr J. WuitsepD Dovey is honorary secretary of the National Missionary 
Council of Australia. His article on the White Australia policy was pre- 
pared at the request of the National Missionary Council of Australia, 
who believed that the policy of the Australian government had been 
misunderstood by delegates at the Madras meeting and desired that this 
authoritative account of the matter should be made available to the 
Review. 





The Rev. S. S. Tema was one of the African delegates to the Madras 
meeting. He was then a minister of the Nederduits Gereformeerde Sending 
Kerk and has recently been appointed one of the secretaries of the African 
branch of the Student Christian Association, South Africa. 





The Rev. W. STANLEY RycrorT, Ph.D., is secretary of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America and was formerly a missionary in Peru, 
where he was vice-principal of the Colegio Anglo-Peruano at Lima. Dr 
Rycroft accompanied Dr John R. Mott on his Latin American journeys 
during 1940. 





Sister ADELINE is associated with the Christa Prema Seva Sangh at 
Poona in western India, where she lives the life of an Anchoress, devoted 
to contemplation and prayer. She is also engaged in research into the 
history of the Syrian Church and into Indian Christian mysticism. 
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The Rev. A. E. Garviz, D.D., was for many years the principal of 
New College, London. He has long been a leading representative of 
English Congregationalism in the oecumenical movement. 


The Rev. RoBert SMITH is a missionary of the Church of Scotland 
and has worked for a number of years among the Jews in Prague. Later 
he devoted himself to the work of the Scottish Council for Refugees and 
is now also associate director of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews. 





The Rev. Georrrey ALLEN was formerly Fellow and Chaplain of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and has for some years been on the staff of the 
Union Theological College, Canton. 








Book reviews are by: The Rev. H. H. Farmer, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Westminster College, Cambridge; Professor K. S. 
LaTourRETTE, Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr Paut J. BRAISTED, secretary of the Hazen Foundation, U.S.A.; 
the Rev. Professor L. Hopcson, D.D., Professor of Moral and Pastoral 
Theology, University of Oxford; the Rev. N. Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., 
who was for many years a missionary of the Church of Scotland in Poona; 
Herr Hans Kosmata, of the Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum, now 
in London; Miss Monica Hunter (Mrs Godfrey Wilson), well known 
for her anthropological studies in Africa; the Rev. H. D. Hooper, Africa 
secretary of the Church Missionary Society, and formerly a missionary 
in Africa; Professor T. F. McILwrattu, of the Department of Anthrop- 
ology, University of Toronto; the Rev. J. W. C. DouGALL, of the Foreign 
Missions Committee of the Church of Scotland; the Rev. F. M. Potter, 
L.H.D., secretary of the Foreign Missions Board of the Reformed Church 
in America; the Very Rev. ArTHUR Davies, D.Litt., Dean of Worcester 
and formerly principal of St John’s College, Agra; Dr H. H. Mann, at 
one time Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, and at present in 
charge of the Woburn Experimental Station of the Lawes Agricultural 
Trust; and the Rev. W. R. WHEELER, D.D., director of the division of 
special gifts and annuities of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
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mame : University Press. $3. 1940. 
9 
Experiences of a lifetime of distinguished mis- 
sionary service in Turkey and the Near East. 
HELEN BarrETT MONTGOMERY: From campus 
to world citizenship. By Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, with tributes from her friends. 
140 pp. New York: Revell. $1. 1940. 97. 
An informal biography, composed largely of 
excerpts from her diaries and letters. 
tGgorcina ANN GoLLock. W.P. IRM, 1941 
(Apr.), 242-6. 98. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 

Tue INDUSTRIALIZATION OF. JAPAN AND MAN- 
CHUKUO, 1930-1940: Population, raw 
materials and industry. Edited by E. B. 
Schumpeter. xxviii+944 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $7.50. 1940. 99. 

Important studies by experts. 

GOVERNMENT IN JaPAN:: Recent trends in its 

— and operation. C. B. Fahs. xv+ 
pp. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Re ees $1. 1940. 00. 

Emphasizes what the Japanese are trying to do 
and why, rather than the degree of success which 
they have attained. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PAciFIC, 1939. Edited by 
‘Kate Mitchell and W. L. Holland. viii+ 
299 pp. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $3.50. 1940. J0Z. 


Proceedings of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
meeting at Vir gin ia Beach (Virginia), 1939, the 
general theme being problems arising from the 
conflict in the Far East. 

Far Eastern TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Ethel B. Dietrich. xii+-116 pp. New York: 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $1. 1940. 102, 

One of the preliminary studies made for the 
Virginia Beach meeting of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

tMain DrRIvE BEHIND JAPANESE NATIONAL 
Po.icies. Galen M. Fisher. PA, 1940 
(Dec.), 381-92. 103. 

tEuropean Factors tn Far Eastern DIPLo- 
macy. A. Whitney Griswold. FA, 1941 
(Jan.), 297-309. 104. 

tPEACE wiTHOUT BETRAYAL IN THE Far East. 
G. Nye Steiger: Amerasia (New York), 
1941 (Jan.), 493-8. 05. 

{DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 
IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 247-52. 106. 

See also 123 (U.S. Policy); 114 (Pacific 
Mandate) ; 158 (Church). 


Korea 
+Korea: Example of ‘ De-colonization.’ A. 
Grajdanzev. Amerasia (New York), 1941 
(Jan.), 513-17. 707. 
See also 106 (Church). 


China 

Test TUBES AND DraGon Scaes. George C. 
Basil, M.D., in collaboration with Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis. xi+316 pp. Philadelphia : 
The John C. Winston Company. 2.50. 
1940. 108. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue CuinesE Way IN Mepicine. Edward H. 

Hume. 189 pp. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins 

Press. $2.25. London: Oxford University 

Press. 10s.6d. 1940. 109. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHIANG Kal-SHEK, MarsHAL OF Curna. S. A. 
Hedin. Trans. by Bernard Norbelie. 314 
pp. New York: John Day. $3. 1940. 
roga. 

MEN AGAINST THE Sky. Winifred Galbraith. 
London: Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. New 
York: Morrow. 1940. I10. 

See review, p. 294. 

+CHINESE UNIVERSITIES ON THE Marcu. Pei- 
sung Tang. The American Scholar (New 
York), 1940 (Winter), 41-8. JI. 

as sae 4 IN CHINA. ie age | of articles by 

C. M. Wei Hwang Pu, E. H. Cressy. 
IRM, 1941 (Apr.), IIIa. 

+Cuina Faces New Dancer. P. J. Joffe. 

Amerasia (New York), 1940 (Nov.), 397-401. 
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~ also 93 (Episco ae Church) ; roo—r (War with 
ser ; 173 (U.S Policy) ; 124 (Turkistan- 
rian supply road); 148 (Christian Year 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Our Future In Asia. R.A. Smith. ix+306 pp. 
New York: Viking Press. $3. 1940. 173. 
Indicates the main streams of United States 
policy as regards the South China sea, the Philip- 
pines and Japan. 


The Pacific 


Paciric ISLANDS UNDER JAPANESE MANDATE. 
Tadao Yanaihara. x+312 pp. London 
and New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 1940. IT4. 

A report in the International Research Series of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

tNew CaLeponia: Orphan of the South 
Pacific. Jack Shepherd. PA, 1940 (Dec.), 
423-34. 115. 

+Srratecic Hawa. Henry H. Douglas. 
saan (New York), 1941 (Jan.), 525-31. 
116, 


+THE Moros OF THE Suu Seas. C. L. Pickens. 
MW, 1941 (Jan.), 5-13. I17. 


See also rr3 (U.S. Policy) ; 188 (White Australia 
Policy). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIA SHALL BE LITERATE. Frank Laubach. 
vi+249 pp. Jubbulpore: Mission Press. 
Re 1.20.0. 1940. 178. 

A comprehensive study of the adult literacy 
problem in India, based on extensive conference 
and research. 

ENGLISH EDUCATION AND THE ORIGINS OF 
INDIAN NATIONALISM. Bruce T. McCully, 
Ph.D. 418 pp. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $4.50. 1940. IJI9. 

A systematic study of major documents indi- 
cating how far nationalism in India began as a 
by-product of English education. 


THE INDIAN Press: A history of the growth of 


ublic opinion in India. Margarita Barns. 
ew York: Macmillan. $6. 1940. JI19a. 


tMusiim Dissensions In INpia. Murray T. 
Titus. MW, 1941 (Jan.), 14-19. 120. 

+THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RuRAL Community. J. J. De 
Valois. NCCR, 1940 (Nov.), 528-36: J2z. 


tinp1a To-Day—anp Inp1a To-Morrow. 
T. A. Bisson. Amerasia (New York), 1940 
(Nov.), 421-34; (Dec.) 469-83. 122. 

+TRIANGULAR CONFLICT IN INDIA. Andrew 


Roth. Amerasia (New York), 1940 (Nov.) 
411-16. 123. 





See also 15r (Education); 159 (S.C.M. Con- 
ference) ; 160 (Church Study Plans); 165 
(Gospel for the Hindu); 166-7 (Muslim 
Women). 


Central Asia 


¢CuiNna’s TURKISTAN-SIBERIAN SuPPLY Roap. 
Owen Lattimore. PA, 1940 (Dec.), 393-412. 
124. 

+AFGHANISTAN: the present position. Sir 
Percy Sykes. Royal Central Asian Journal 
(London), 1940 (Apr.), 141-71. 125. 


South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Rosert Morratt’s Visit TO MZILKAZI IN 1835. 
Edited and annotated by Percival R. Kirby. 
(Bantu Studies, monograph series No. 1.) 
38 pp. Witwatersrand: University Press. 
1940. 126. 


A review is in preparation. 


+THE DISINTEGRATION OF AFRICAN FAMILY 
Lire. S. S. Tema. IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 
191-7. 127. 

+THeE EMERGENCE OF New RELIGIous Or- 
GANIZATIONS IN SoutH Arrica. A dis- 
cussion of causes. (Part II.) G.R. Norton. 
Journal of the Royal gen ‘apaiind (Lon- 
don), 1941 (Jan.), 48-67. 128 


Near East 


At-FarooQ—LIFE OF OMAR THE GREAT. 
Shamsul Ulema Maulana Shibli Numani. 
Trans. by Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. Map. 
Vol. I. xxvii+306 pp. Lahore: Muham- 
mad Ashraf. 8s.6d. 1940. 129. 


Sons or SinsaD. Alan Villiers. Illus. End- 
paper maps. 446 pp. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 20s. 1940. 130. 

Intimate study of Arab life and economic con- 


ditions, made at close quarters while voyaging in 
an Arab dhow. 


TESTS AND TRIUMPHS OF ARMENIANS IN TURKEY 
AND Maceponia. J. O. Peters. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan. $1. 1940. 
130a. 


tisn Kuatptn: a North African thinker of 
the fourteenth century. Erwin I. J. Rosen- 
thal. Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library 
(Manchester), 1940 (Oct.), 307-20. 732. 


+THE Kincpoms OF THE WorLD. An account 
of Algeria, Morocco, Libya and Tunisia. T. 
Cochrane. WD, 1940 (Nov.—Dec.), 367-72. 
132. 

LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE HADHRAMAUT, 
ApEN ProtecroraTe. Ruthven W. Pike. 
Geographical Review (New York), 1940 (Oct.), 
627-48. 133. 


| 
| 
i 
. 
) 
. 








+Tue Near East To-Day anp To-Morrow. 
Albert Viton. The American Scholar (New 
York), 1940 (Winter), 72-83. 134. 

+BRITAIN AND THE AXIS IN THE Negar East. 
Albert Viton. FA, 1941 (Jan.), 370-84. 1735. 


+PatesTinE To-Day. Viscount Samuel. Con- 
temporary Review (London), 1940 (May), 532- 
35. 136. 

+PaLestine aT War. Maurice M. Boukstein. 
Cont ary Jewish Record (New York), 
1940 (Nov.—Dec.), 595-604. 137. 

+THeE Mositems AND THE War. Ikbal Ali 
Shah. Contemporary Review (London), 1940 
(May), 591-4. 138. 

+STUDENT VILLAGE EvaANGELIsM. S. Neele 
Alter. Syria News Quarterly, 1940 (Dec.), 
6-12. 139. 


See also 9z (Carmelites in Persia); 96 (C. F. 
Gates) ; 168-77 (Islam). 


America and the West Indies 


Arctic GaTeway. Florence Hayes. 132 pp. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 50 cents and $1. 1940. 39a. 


GutitaH: Negro life in the Carolina Sea 
Islands. Mason Crum. xvi+351_ pp. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 
$3.50. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. 1940. I40. 

A social investigation of African culture in a 
relatively isolated area of the United States. 

POPULATION TRENDS AMONG THE CALIFORNIA 
Mission Inpians. S. F. Cook. (Ibero- 
Americano, no. 17.) 56 pp. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 50 cents. 
1940. 40a. 

Tue Cuorti INDIANS OF GUATEMALA. Charles 
Wisdom. xiv+490 pp. Chicago: Univer- 
sity Press. $4.50. 1940. I4I. 

he result of anthropological field work in 
1931, 1932 and 1933. 

Latin America’s OPEN Doors. W. S. Rycroft. 
Foreword by A. W. Wasson, D.D. 55 pp. 
New York: Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. 1940. 142. 

Account by the secretary of the Committee of 
his recent tour of Latin America. 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE THREE FREDS. Horace 
Banner. 120 pp. London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott. 18. 3d. 1939. 143. 

The Unevangelized Fields Mission follows its 
pioneers up the Amazon. 

Wuo’s WHo IN LaTIN America : a biographical 
dictionary of outstanding men and women of 
Spanish America and Brazil. Edited by P. A. 

artin. Stanford, California: University 
Press. $5.50. 1940. 1I43a. 
A second edition, revised and enlarged. 
+Latin America: Its Place and its Problems 
as a Mission Field. W. S. Rycroft, Ph.D. 
IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 198-206. 144. 
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See also 92 (Anglican work in Colonial New 
York); 45a (American Jewry); 163 
(Mexico). 

The Jews 


Tue Jewish Prostem. Louis Golding. Illus. 
213 pp. Harmondsworth and New York: 
Penguin Books. 6d. 1938. 145. 

A valuable summary of the external side of the 
modern persecutions of the Jews. 

THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, OcToBER 3, 
1940, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1941. Vol. 42. 
Edited by H. Schneiderman. 847 pp. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America. $3. 1940. I45a. 


+THe Jewish Propitem. A. E. Garvie, D.D. 
IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 216-24. 146. 

?THe New Captivity oF THE Jews. Robert 
Smith. IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 225-31. 147. 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


Curna CurisTIAN YEAR Book, 1938-39. Edited 
by T. T. Lew, J. S. Barr, F. R. Millican. 
438. pp. Shanghai: Christian Literature 

ociety. 1940. 148. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE FuTuRF OF MISSIONS. 
John M. Graham and Ralph Piddington. 
27 pp. Aberdeen: University Press. 1s. 
1940. I49. 

See review, p. 282. 

+THE Wortp Cuurcu: A study in some 
missionary anachronisms. G. F. Allen. 
IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 232-41. 150. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
General Discussion of Methods 


TWuHaT aRE First THINGS IN MiISsSIONS? 
Sister Adeline. IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 207-15. 
50a. 

Christian Education 


Tue Hippen Leaven. W.M.Ryburn. 153 pp. 
Kharar ;: Masha’! Press. Obtainable Nagpur : 
National Christian Council. Re 1. 1940. 
I5r. 

A review is in preparation. 

tSome SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A MODERN 
CHRISTIAN View OF EpucaTion, II. M. V.C. 
Jeffreys. Religion in Education (London), 
1941 (Jan.), 29-35. 152. 

+THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
Spencer Leeson. Religion in Education 
(London), 1941 (Jan.), 3-8. 7253. 

See also 112, rr1a (China) ; 178, 161 (India). 











ws 





Medical 


PsYCHOLOGY, PSYCHOTHERAPY AND EVANGELI- 
CALISM. j. G. McKenzie, D.D. 238 pp. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1940. 
154. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE Broaper Basis FOR HEALTH IN EASTERN 
Countrigs. Duane Spencer Hatch. Tri- 
vandrum : Government Press. 1940. I55. 


See also ro8~g (China). 


Economic Adjustment 


¢THE FourtH DIMENSION IN CHRISTIAN MIs- 
sions. F. F. Goodsell, D.D. IRM, 1941 
(Apr.), 161-79. 1756. 

See also raz (India), 163 (Church in Mexico). 


AN_ AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. Sir Albert 
Howard, C.I.E. Illus. Diagrams. 242 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 15s. 
1940. 157. 

See review, p. 290. 


See also r2z (India). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+CrIsIs IN THE JAPAN CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
“a Iglehart. JCQ, 1940 (Oct.), 315-26. 
r58. 

{THE CHANGELEsS CHRIST IN A CHANGING 
Woritp. The Student Outlook (Jamna, 
Allahabad), 1940 (Sept.), whole number. 
59. 

Programme and study outlines of the xiv com- 


missions of the national conference of the S.C.M. 
held at Kandy, December 1940. 


+THeE CuristiAN MessaGe In Mopern INDIA: 
A call for further study. A. Marcus Ward. 
NCCR, 1940 (Nov.), 522-6. 160. 


¢THe Cristian Coiieces iN INpiA. A 
Symposium by the India Education Advisory 
Group of the Church Missionary Society. 
EWR, 1940 (Oct.), 262-9. z6r. 


{THE TRAINING OF AFRICAN CLERGY IN THE 
DiocrsE ON THE Nicer. S. H. Childs. 
EWR, 1940 (Oct.), 288-92. 162. 


THE Economic Basis OF THE EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH IN Mexico. J. Merle Davis. 1 33 PP- 
London and New York: International 
Missionary Council. 3s. 6d. and ‘5s.; 
75 cents and $1. 1940. 163. 

Report of a survey undertaken as an outcome of 


discussions at the Madras meeting. 

See also 93 (Episcopal Church in China); 148 
(China Christian Year Book) ; 150 (Missionary 
Anachronisms). 
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X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

Tue CHRISTIAN FELLOwsHIP. Nels F. S. Ferré. 

236 pp. New York and London: Harpers. 


$2. 1940. 164 
A review is in preparation. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 


+THE GOSPEL FOR THE MODERN Hinobv. P. D. 
Devanandan, Ph.D. The Guardian (Madras), 
1940 (Sept. 26), 604-5; (Oct. 3), 618. 765. 


Woman IN Is_am. V. R. and L. Bevan Jones. 
co pp. Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing 
Town. Rs 4. 1941. 166. 
A new Henry Martyn School book, with special 
reference to India. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO MusLIM WOMEN. 
V.R.and L. Bevan Jones. 64 pp. Lucknow : 
Lucknow Publishing House. As 8. 1941. 167. 

Supplement to the above book. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF IsLAMiIc Society. A 
study of the impact of western civilization 
on Moslem culture in the Near East. Vol I, 
Islamic society in the eighteenth century. 
500 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
21s. 1941. 168. 

The first volume in a new series of Islamic 
studies. 

GESCHICHTE DER ISLAMISCHEN VOLKER UND 
STAATEN. Carl Brockelmann. Karten. xii 
+495 pp. Miinchen u. Berlin: Verlag 
von R. Oldenbourg. 1939. 169. 

A history of Islamic peoples and states. 


Tue MessaceE oF Istam. A. Yusuf Ali. (Wis- 
dom of the East Series.) New York: 
Dutton. 1940. 170. 

An Islamic study by a well-known Muslim 
publicist. 

+THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO IsLAM. Jens 
Christensen. United Church Review (Sahar- 
anpur), 1940 (Oct.), 230-4. 71. 

tISLAM ET CHRISTIANISME. P. Carlo Gasberri. 
En Terre d’Islam (Lyons), 1940 (2-3), 98- 
116. 174: 

tIsLAM AND THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
OrtENT. W. F. Albright. Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (New Haven), 
1940 (Sept.), 283-301. 173. 

tLicut 1 Istamic Mysticism. III, In Ibn 
al-’Arabi and his contemporaries. Margaret 
Smith. Aryan Path (Bombay), 1940 (Oct.), 
494-7. 174. 

{Der IsLAM IM VORDRINGEN UND AUFSTIEG 





UND ISLAMISCHE REFORMBESTREBUNGEN. H. 
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Lindemann. ZMR (Berlin), 1939 (11-12), 
249-57. 175. 


+Gop’s Decregs AND Man’s RESPONSIBILITY. 
G.J. Pennings. MW, 1941 (Jan.), 23-8. 176. 


+Le CompLexe DE Supériorir&. Arthur Pelle- 
grin. En Terre d’Islam (Lyons), 1940 (2-3), 
gI-7. 177. 

See also 9r (Carmelites in Persia) ; 127 (Moros). 


Judaism 


JEwWIsH PROSELYTIZING IN THE First Five 
CENTURIES OF THE COMMON ERA, THE AGE 
OF THE TANNAIM AND AMARAIM. W. G. 
Brande. (Brown University studies, v. 6.) 
Providence, R.I.: Brown University. $2.50. 
1940. 178. 


See also 145, 146-7 (Jewish Problem). 


General 


Tue Licut oF CHRIST IN A PAGAN Wor Lp. 
John A. Hughes. 96 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 1940. 179. 

The Swarthmore Lecture, 1940. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


CHRISTIANITY AND WorRLD OrpeER. The Bishop 
of Chichester. ix+156 pp. aye oe 
Harmondsworth and New York: Pen 
Boo 6d. 1940. 80. 

A review is in preparation. 


Tue Hops or a New Wortp. William Temple. 
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125 
ow 


38. 6d. 


P London: S.C.M. Press. 
York : Macmillan. 1940. J8r. 
See review, p. 267. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Power Po.itics. Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 226 pp. New York: Scribners. 
$2. 1940. 182. 

See review, p. 267. 


Tue Faitu we Live. Albert E. Day. 256 pp. 


~ poet Cokesbury Press. $2. 1940. 
153 
See review, p. 270. 

RELIGION YESTERDAY AND To-Day. Henry 
Sloane Coffin. 183 pp. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.75. 1940. 184. 

See review, p. 270. 

REMAKING Lire. Albert W. Beaven. 237 pp. 

Nashville: Cokesbury Press. $2. 1940. 


785. 
See review, p. 270. 


Man’s SEARCH FOR HimsELF. Edwin Ewart 
Aubrey. 222 pp. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press. $1.75. 1940. 286. 

See review, p. 270. 


CurisTIAN Etuics. Andrew R. Osborn. 369 
pp. mdon: Oxford University Press. 
15s. 1940. 187. 


See review, p. 270. 


+THe Wuire Austravia Poricy. J. Whitsed 
Dovey. IRM, 1941 (Apr.), 180-90. 188. 

See also roo (Government in Japan); ror 
(Problems in Pacific) ; 103-6 (Japan); 107 
(Korea); 120, 122-3 (Indian Political 
situation); 127 (African Family Life) ; 
134-7 (Near East); rgo (Negro Life in 
U.S.A.) ; 145, 146-7 (Jews). 
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CR =Chinese Recorder 
EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR - =East and West Review 
FA =Foreign Affairs 
FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 
IRM =International Review of Missions 
CQ = Japan Christian giant of 
R =M: t und issen- 
schaft 
MW =Moslem World 





NCCR = N Cindi) Christian Council Review 
ndia 

NMT =Nordisk ee ey 

PA = Pacific Affairs 
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The International Missionary Council 


R MOTT arranged to leave New York on March 28th for a series of 

conferences in Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Equador, Colombia, Venezuela and 

aga Central American republics. He expected to return to New York late 
in June. 

Mr J. Merie Davis, director of the International Missionary Council’s 
Department of Social and Economic Research and Counsel, has published 
a report of a survey undertaken in Mexico in the early months of 1940 
under the title The Economic Basis of the Evangelical Church in Mexico. Mr 
Davis left at the end of January last for the West Indies to make a similar 
economic and social.study of those regions, visiting Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
going on to Jamaica and possibly other islands of the British West Indies. 

Letters received from the Baroness Van BoxTzELAER VAN DUBBELDAM 
and from Dr Hendrik Kramer give good news of both and of their continued 
activity on behalf of the missionary cause in Holland. 





World Council of Churches 


A REPORT on the work of the provisional committee of the World Council 
of Churches in process of formation, for the year 1940, has been issued 
from Geneva by Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. This report, as is inevitable, deals 
almost entirely with the European churches, and demonstrates that even under 
war conditions there has been to a quite remarkable degree a maintenance of 
contact between the churches and an increase in consciousness of the Una Sancta. 
The plans for study are being carried on with special emphasis upon the ethical 
reality of the Church and, within that general subject, upon the idea of ecclesia 
militans. A full account is given of the work of all kinds done for refugees, 
in which Dr Freudenberg has taken the lead ; details are also included of the 
work of the oecumenical commission on chaplaincy service, which has sent its 
vice-chairman, Professor Courvoisier, to visit the French Protestant troops in 
the camps in Germany and has been helpful in providing Bibles, prayer books 
and religious literature, and in rendering other services to British prisoners. 
While the study department continues under the direction of Dr Schoenfeld 
and Pastor Ehrenstrém, study contacts with Asia have been maintained through 
the chairman of the commission, Dr Henry P. Van Dusen, of New York City, 
and groups have been formed in North America. 
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In Great Britain study is being devoted particularly to post-war problems 
and to the Church’s duty im the light of them. 

A group of church leaders, including the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Chichester, Dr Hutchison Cockburn and Dr Paton, have sponsored plans for 
helping approved German refugee pastors, some of them released from intern- 
ment, to Hs vt meetings in the British churches, with the object of increasing 
oecumenical Christian understanding. 


India 


shag growing response to the challenge of the Madras meeting is apparent in 
important and enterprising plans for the concentration of study on the 
problems of the Christian faith. This initiative is partly due to the general 
recognition among Christian thinkers of the marked revival in Hinduism and 
of the leadership in study shown by progressive Hindu scholars. It is also due 
to a growing sense of the oecumenical nature and function of the churches. At 
the request of the Central Research Committee, Central Board, the Rev. A. 
Marcus Ward (United Theological College, Bangalore), in collaboration with Dr 
Manikam (National Christian Council, ur), has drawn up a list of issues 
relevant to Christian thinking in India olny on the basis of which it is ho 
to organize co-ordinated study. Further information is obtainable from either 
of the above addresses. 

An important conference of secretaries of foreign missions was held in Bombay 
on September 5 and was attended by the Rev. J. Z. Hodge. Action along a 
number of lines related to the present — was discussed, and it is expected 
that meetings of a similar type will be held in different parts of the country. 

The general conference of the Christian Medical Association took place at 
Miraj at the end of December. The triennial National Student Conference, held 
at Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, from December 23rd to 30th, drew delegates 
from many parts of India and from Burma and Ceylon. 

Developments in the international situation obliged the government of 
India in September to draft proposals reimposing restrictions of movement and 
activity on missionaries of enemy mint aes ng Missionaries who have been in 
the country fifteen years or over and have not recently visited their native land 
are exempt from these restrictions, as are women missionaries working in such 
institutions as convents and hospitals and missionaries or priests working in 
approved large institutions, the governing bodies of which are willing to admit 
general government control. Individual missionaries not working in institutions 
and therefore not under effective control will be required, except in cases necessi- 
tating closer supervision, to live in one of the ‘ parole settlements,’ all of which 
are established in hill stations and in which freedom of movement is allowed 
within prescribed boundaries. All priests and male missionaries are to be 
prohibited from teaching and steps taken to prevent their having access to 
students. In drafting Sen measures the government expressed its anxiety 


not to dislocate missionary activity unduly and has been in consultation with 
the National Christian Council and with the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Bombay. Seven ‘ key’ persons have in fact been exempted at the request of 
the National Christian Council. 

The latest figures received in London of the war emergency fund for the 
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relief of missions in distress, inaugurated by the National Christian Council, 
show total receipts from Indian sources alone of Rs 24,000. 

The Henry Martyn School has moved from Landour to new headquarters at 
Aligarh, a change which has been made ible largely through the generous 
terms offered by the Methodist Church Ws). The school welcomes to its 
staff the well-known Islamics scholar, Dr Dwight M. Donaldson. 

The friends of the Rev. J. Z. Hodge will learn with much gratification that 
the Council of Serampore College has conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in recognition of his services to the Christian cause in India. 





China 


‘La National Christian Council has issued the 1941 programme of the 

Christian Forward Movement which was initiated immediately after the 
war broke out in 1937. The programme envisages a week of witness in each 
local church during the year, with thorough preparation by prayer, retreats and 
study ; the concentration of evangelistic effort on young people (particularly 
students and young married folk), with a view to drawing them into the fellow- 
ship of the Church ; Christian service in the form of relief work ; co-operation 
of mission boards both within China and abroad in providing resources and per- 
sonnel equipped to train a far more adequate church leadership and more energetic 
efforts at both local and regional co-operation between Christian organizations. 

The Shanghai Consultative Council for the Western Provinces has been 
closely concerned with the question of the entry into the west of missionaries 
and Christian workers from occupied China, in order to avoid duplication with 
the work already established and to promote co-operation. 

In spite of their own great needs, the Chinese churches have contributed to 
date nearly $2000 to distressed European missions. 

Nearly half of the twenty-seven Chinese delegates to the Amsterdam Youth 
Conference are in Shanghai where they have formed, under the leadership of Dr 
and Mrs T. T. Lew, an ‘Amsterdam Fellowship’ which meets regularly for 
devotions and study. They have also undertaken the translation into Chinese 
of Christus Victor, containing the Amsterdam conference report and addresses. 

The Rural Church in the Far East, by Dr Ralph A. Felton, has been translated 
into Chinese by members of the Nanking Theological Seminary. 





Switzerland 


pee DE MEURON and Missionsinspektor Kellerhals, chairman and 
secretary of the Association of Missionary Societies in Switzerland, have 
sent the following letter to Dr Paton in London : 


The Association of Missionary Societies in Switzerland, meeting on November 7th 
at Berne, expressed their desire to let you have a message of sympathy and thankful- 
ness. They wish to assure you how much we appreciate your efforts in favour of the 
suffering continental missions. It is a great comfort to us to know that even in belligerent 
countries there is a definite conviction that the missionary enterprise is one of the tasks 
commissioned not only to one nation or church but to Christianity as a whole. We 
have been profoundly touched by the generous help of British missionary societies as 
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well as American, who are themselves in a very needy situation, towards their sister- 
societies and their work all over the world. This is one of the most hopeful events in 
the midst of the darkness of these days. We are glad to trust that the International 
Missionary Council will continue this policy of oecumenical Christian solidarity and 
brotherhood, and we wish to assure you of our sincerest gratitude and our everlasting 
fellowship in the work of our Lord. 


Australia 


fer National Missionary Council of Australia has specially commended to 
its affiliated societies the appeal by the International Missionary Council 
to those lands which are as yet outside the war zone to come to the aid of missions 
in material distress through the European war and to help Christian agencies in 
Europe as well as refugees of the war in China. The National Missionary Council 
describes this obligation as ‘a task as appealing as the present call to the nation 
to look to its defences. . . . We are called to match the madness of this war of 
destruction with the redeeming mercy of Christ’s spirit.’ Australia has specially 
in mind missions in the Netherlands Indies and the needs of the Paris mission 
in the Pacific area. 
The Aboriginal Fellowship Group and the Aborigines Uplift Society have 
become affiliated to the Council. 


Great Britain 


RITISH missionary societies have lost valued sympathy and support in 

the death of the ore of Lothian, who gave generously of his time 

and means in connexion with the Indian Christian Colleges Appeal Fund, and 

in that of Lord Lloyd, the Colonial Secretary, who had a deep concern for the 

Christian mission and who addressed the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies in June 1940. 

A meeting of the Conference’s committee on work among Jews took place in 
London on February 5th mainly for the purpose of discussing plans for the con- 
ference on closer co-operation between the societies concerned which is to be 
held on April 29th and 3 30th in or near London. It is expected that a large part 
of the programme will be taken vp with consultation ree plans. 

The annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary Societies will 
take place from June 11th to 13th next. 

Discussions in the India Committee of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, regarding the future of missionary work in India, particularly in view 
of the gravity of the world situation, have resulted in the formulation of outline 
proposals for closer co-operation. These proposals have been sent by the mis- 
sionary societies to the churches and missions in India with which they are 
related, for consideration, and future development awaits the formulation of 
Indian views. The proposals have been s with the India Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

A * British-Dutch Christian Fellowship ’ was founded on January 21st at a 
meeting in London attended by the leading members of the Dutch community, 
including several members of the Dutch government and representatives of the 
British churches. Addresses were delivered by the Dutch Prime Minister 
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and the Archbishop of York. A committee was appointed to organize the 
fellowship. An Anglo-Czechoslovak Christian fellowship was formed in July 1940. 

The growing concentration in Great Britain upon the essentials of Christianity 
in relation to the needs of national life in a time of crisis has been illustrated by 
two important events. The first was the publication in December 1940 of a 
manifesto entitled ‘ Towards a Christian Britain,’ signed by a representative 

roup of leaders, including those holding divergent views on Christian pacificism. 

he document was read in the course of a wireless address by the Archbishop 
of York in January. The manifesto created much interest, and groups are being 
formed in different parts of the country to pursue its implications. 

The second event was the issue of a statement and appeal, on February 13th, 
signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury, York and Wales, with the full 
agreement of the leaders of the British Free Churches, on the subject of Christian 
education. Recognizing that the British national tradition owes its origin to 
the Christian faith, but that there is nevertheless on all hands profound ignorance 
of what that faith is, the church leaders make proposals for the development of 
an effective Christian education in the public elementary schools of the country. 
They believe that their convictions are increasingly shared by the teaching 
profession. 





Latin America 


ATE in 1940 a national evangelical council of Peru was inaugurated with 
the co-operation of eight missionary bodies. Several others are also con- 
templating affiliation. The first secretary is Dr Herbert Money, Professor in 
Colegio Anglo-Peruana. The Council’s address for the time being is that of 
Dr Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 

The report of Dr W. 8S. Rycroft, on his recent visit to eight republics of 
the area, has now been published under the title Latin America’s Open Doors. 
Reports from boards which are members of the committee on co-operation in 
Latin America indicate plans for considerable advance and extension in 1941. 





North America 


HE Foreign Missions Conference of North America was one of seven inter- 

denominational bodies which met at Atlantic City from December 8th 

to 13th. All organizations were in consultation together in a number of joint 

sessions in addition to holding their own individual meetings. The occasion 
marks a decided step forward in joint discussion and action. 

The question of orphaned missions and that of the Far Eastern situation in 
relation to the work and movements of missionaries were much to the fore in 
the discussions. The Foreign Missions Conference had in fact been specially 
called together on account of the international situation. Recommendations 
for co-operative action were made and have been passed via the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel to the Secretarial Committee for study. 

A six weeks’ course in Bible study, religious education and the Christian 
faith for professional missionaries (doctors, nurses, teachers, agriculturists and 
others) nt have little theological training, will open on July 17th, at Garrett 
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Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, organized by the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. 

An interesting event at the Atlantic City gatherings was the inauguration of 
the Home Missions Council of North America (merging the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions). Dr G. Pitt Beers was 
elected president of the new body. 

The biennial — of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the largest of the individual gatherings assembled at Atlantic City, was specially 
notable for a sharp debate on the international situation and for a statement of 

licy for American churches in the world crisis drafted by a group of church 

eaders and presented by Mr John Foster Dulles. Much discussion also took 
place on the question of feeding the populations of the blockaded countries of 
Europe. Dr Adolf Keller of the Central Bureau for Inter-Church Aid and Mr 
Tracy Strong of the World’s Y.M.C.A. were both present from Geneva, and the 
discussion took the form of a frank exchange between the supporters and oppon- 
ents of the plan put forward by Mr Hoover. 

Dr Luther A. Weigle, of Yale Divinity School, was elected president of the 
Federal Council for the next two years. 

A Conference on Christian Work among Muslims was held at Hartford on 
November 29th and 30th, 1940, under the chairmanship of Dr Fred Field Good- 
sell. The main theme was the Christian approach to Islam in view of present and 

rospective world conditions. Res nsible mission leaders and authorities on 
slam presented the convictions and results of years of experience and study on 
the subject of Christian and Muslim relations. Some of these papers are to 
— in The Moslem World. The Conference also revealed the need and value 
of close and continued co-operation on the part of those interested in the 
promotion of Christian work among Muslims. It is probable that a permanent 
organization for that p will be formed. 

In addition to those already held each year, the Rural Missions Co-operating 
Committee organized a further rural school for missionaries on furlough, from 
February 3fd to 28th last, at Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

At December 31st, 1940, churches in the United States had sent $376,096.54 
to sustain ‘ orphaned ’ missions. 


The European War and Missions 


group under one heading news that has come in of the effect of the 
war on missionary activity in Africa, the Netherlands Kast Indies and 
the Near East. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church in North America has for some time 
been interested in the Bremen Mission on the Goip Coast, and recently decided 
to set aside a considerable sum to be used for its help, in providing necessary 
literature as well as missionary salaries. The remaining Bremen missionary 
went on furlough in 1940, and may not be allowed to return. The Evangelical 
Church is considering the ibility of sending out two American workers. 


In Conao, funds have been raised locally by the Conseil Protestant du Congo 
for Norwegian and Danish missions, and Norwegian and Danish Baptist groups 
in America have sent funds to their sister missions in Congo. 

Collections in Canapa for distressed missions have been forwarded to the 
International Missionary Council office in London for transmission to sterling 
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areas, and from this fund £2062 has been sent to the Paris mission in Basurto- 
LAND and BaroTseLanp. Over £500 has been raised in the Care Province 
for these missions, and the government of NorrHeRN Ruopesia is giving all 
the help possible in grants for educational and medical work. 

The Bishop of Centra, Tancanyika has sent the Rev. L. J. Bakewell to 
take charge of the Neukirchen work, where one German woman had been carry- 
ing on the work with some African colleagues. The London Missionary Society 
= for the salary of a Berlin missionary has been diverted to this work as the 

erlin missionaries were all interned when stricter measures became necessary. 
The Bishop has also sent two women educational missionaries to the Berlin 
Mission Girls’ School. 

The work of the Neukirchen mission in Kenya is going forward well with 
only quarterly visits from Europeans. The various missions in Kenya are 
paying these visits in turn. The other African churches have sent financial help 
(about £100) for the support of African ministers and catechists. 

Statements of accounts and budgets which reach the New York office from 
the NetHERLANps East Inp1gs show the careful and businesslike way in which 
the administration of this large number of missions is being handled by the 
missions consuls, One or two German missionaries have been released from 
internment. 

The German missions in the Near East are carrying on the work on much 
the same scale as for the last six months. The Carmel mission has had very 
welcome help from Switzerland. 

The Syrian Orphanage schools at Bethlehem and Nazareth are being main- 
tained, though the main institution in Jerusalem has been disbanded. The 
Talitha Cumi School has taken some of the children affected, but even with this 
addition has rather fewer girls than last year. 





Germany 


NCOURAGING evidence of the maintenance and promotion of the spirit 

of the Christian mission is to be found in a popular publication entitled 

Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort, issued under the editorial responsibility of 

Missionsinspektor Pfarrer Lokies. It contains illustrated articles of missionary 

interest by such well-known Lutheran churchmen as Missionsdirektor Dr Freytag, 
Dr Hanns Lilje, Missionsdirektor D. Knak and others. 





The Scandinavian Countries 
bs ge from Sweden contains an encouraging account of the following-up of 
the Madras meeting. Two Swedish delegates, Dr Andersson and Director 
Bafverfeldt, have published books relating their impressions of the meeting, and 
much attention has been focused on the problems raised in Madras in Svensk 
Missionstidskrift, edited by Professor Westman. Dr Vagen has written a book 
on the meeting in Norwegian, and Bishop Malmstrém and the other Danish 
delegates have collaborated in a book describing the meeting in the Danish 
language. Bishop Sandegren was still, when this news was received, in Sweden, 
but he hopes to return to India at the earliest opportunity. 


The Norwegian government, now in England, has allocated £50,000 for the 
relief of Norwegian missions in material distress. This has been done in consulta- 
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tion with Bishop Aasgaard, of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, U.S.A., with 
whom Dr Warnshuis is also in touch. The money will be used for the benefit 


of all Norwegian missions. It is understood that the gift represents a capital 
sum, not an annual donation. 


The Philippine Islands 

O* the plans approved at the conference on Christian work in the Philippines, 

held at Washington, April 1940, the most encouraging progress has been 
made in those concerning Christian literature and journalism. $50,000 will be 
required in five years for the production and distribution of good literature on 
a much wider scale than before and for the interpretation of Philippine-American 
relations through Christian journalism. Over $5100 has been secured for the 
first year, an editorial secretary, Dr Walter B. Foley, has been appointed and 
a special group is preparing broadcasting programmes. A popular book on 
the Philippines, From Saeabees to Clippers, is rand Mrs E. K. Higdon, has 
been published by the Missionary Education Movement. It discusses the réle 


of Christianity in the cultural development of the Filipino people in the past and 
in the future. 





Obituary 


We regret to announce the death, on February 13th, of the Rev. Canon H. E. 
Hyper, home secretary of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the 
Church of England. Canon Hyde attended the meeting of the International Missiona: 


ry 
Council at Northfields, Mass., in 1935 and also the Madras meeting in 1938 as a delegate 
from Australia. 





Subjects for Intercession 
April to June 1941 


Let vs Pray: For all efforts to follow up the message of the Madras meeting, especially 
in those countries now largely cut off from outside contact. 

Let us Pray: For the study work se A initiated, especially among the churches 
in India and among the groups formed by the World Council of Churches. 

Let us Pray: For those studying and promoting economic adjustment and self- 
support among the younger churches. 

Let us Pray: For missionaries removed by internment or on account of political 
developments from their chosen and appointed fields of service. 


Let us Pray: For the Jews and for all who are striving to help them adjust themselves 
to new conditions. 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Counell, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary 0o-operation. 
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committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missi 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE UNCOMPROMISING ELEMENTS 
IN CHRISTIANITY 


By R. B. MANIKAM, Pu.D. 





N° statement is more often heard in religious discussions in 

India than that ‘all religions are true.’ With some, this 
has become an axiom, the truth of which cannot be questioned. 
Various metaphors have been pressed into service to illustrate 
this doctrine. Religions have been compared to many roads 
leading to one goal, to many ghats leading to the same tank, 
and to many rivers leading to the same ocean from which the 
same liquid is drawn, though called by different names. 

In recent times, however, there has been a shift of emphasis. 
Instead of saying that all religions are true, it is being maintained 
that all religions are imperfect. The perfect religion is yet to 
be. The experiments which are being made in certain religious 
circles to bring together helpful elements in different religions 
so as to evolve a more perfect compound of religious truths are 
an indication of this tendency. Hence we hear of the Fellowship 
of Faiths and the World Parliament of Religions. The deep desire 
among men to break down prejudices and misunderstandings 
amongst the followers of different faiths is a significant sign of 


the times. But it rests upon a fundamental misunderstanding of 
religious truths. 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary Council, 
but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible for the 
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No doubt there is a certain amount of similarity in all reli- 
gious experience, the same yearning for something other than 
one’s self, the same adoration and worship of what Professor 
Otto calls ‘ the Numinous,’ But in spite of this common psycho- 
logical and subjective religious attitude, religions undoubtedly 
differ in what they teach and proclaim. There is not even one 
single doctrine upon which all religions are agreed—not even 
the existence of God or of this world of ours. The premises on 
which the teachings of religions are based vary from one to 
another; the life-values which their history demonstrates as 
accompanying them and issuing from them are different; their 
affirmations and denials regarding the world, man, God, evil, 
salvation and future life have little in common. Hence it is idle 
to talk about religious creeds as being alternative expressions of 
the one truth. If they differ, it is legitimate to inquire which is 
most true and which represents the ultimate truth. 

The conflicts of this world are not going to be solved by any 
syncretism or eclectic compound of religious faiths, or by a 
make-believe that all religions are true, but by a sincere and 
honest inquiry into what constitutes the highest truth, with the 
determination not to allow the good to become the enemy of 
the best. If there are no vital differences between Christianity 
and other religions, or if the differences be unimportant, then 
there is no need of Christian missions, and the assuming of a 
religious label will become a matter of indifference. 

What, then, are the uncompromising elements in Christianity 
which should not be sacrificed in any presentation of the Chris- 
tian message? What would I, an Indian Christian, consider to 
be the distinctive and essential characteristics of my religion 
which I would not wish to see ignored or modified in the Chris- 
tian apologetic in India? The broad outlines of a possible answer 
may be indicated. 


I. Jesus CHRIST 


The uniqueness of Christianity is to be found first and 
foremost in Christ Himself. Christianity does more than point 
to its inspired books and attested prophets. Its validity rests on 
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its own vital content and the significance of its Gospel, and any 
faith that challenges the uniqueness of Christianity must produce 
the equivalent of Jesus Christ. In no other religion do we find 
a personality so outstanding and so sinless, so wonderful in its 
power and so compelling in its influence as the personality of 
Jesus Christ. 

The teaching of Jesus Christ about His own self constitutes 
for us for ever an unquestionable authority and is unique in 
the history of the world. While all other great teachers of the 
world were profoundly conscious that they were but pointing to 
a realm of truth, and humbled themselves before its eternal 
principles, Jesus alone refers all the highest principles to His 
own personality. He says, ‘Follow Me’ to those who seek after 
eternal life. Of him who would see God He asks: ‘Hast thou 
not known Me?’ He issues His invitation to all: ‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me and drink’; ‘Come unto Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy-laden and I will give you rest.’ When 
He speaks, He speaks with authority: ‘It was said to them of 
old time . . . but I say unto you.’ We have to repeat with His 
contemporaries: ‘Never man spake like this man.’ He defied His 
enemies by saying, ‘Can any man find a sin in Me?’; and no 
man did. His supremacy is not comparative; it is absolute. He 
is the one stainless, sinless figure in the world’s history. The 
Jews believed that God was one and that it was blasphemy to 
call any man God, Yet it was these very Jewish disciples of 
Jesus who called this Son of Man ‘God.’ Never in the Christian 
Church has anyone else been regarded as God. The most con- 
vincing argument for the one and only Incarnation is Jesus 
Himself. There has never been any other equal to Him. 

The idea of ‘Incarnation,’ of the discontinuous intervention, 
that is to say, of God, is no novel one to India. Buddhism ended 
by adopting the doctrine of the great Purusha, Well-known are 
the words of the Gita: “To guard the righteous, to destroy evil- 
doers, to establish the law, I come into birth age after age.’ 
Muhammad is said to have been inspired with the spirit pro- 
ceeding from Allah’s Amr, and the Imams have been regarded 
as quasi-incarnations. This prevalent belief in some one being, 
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able to mediate to his fellow-men some discontinuous divine act, 
renders it reasonable to posit a central and absolute act of In- 
carnation. And yet, while there is here a link, there is also a 
marked difference, because the Incarnation in Jesus is different 
from all the others. It is more completely historical than most 
of them, and the character and personality of the Incarnate Lord 
are markedly different. Jesus in fact occupies a solitary throne. 
No one else has appeared who is able to take away the sin of 
the whole world. The specific teaching of Christianity is its 
once-for-all Incarnation with its accompanying act of At-one- 
ment. God acted through a single life decisively, and this single 
brief period of history is more important cosmically than the 
age-long evolution of organic life. In Jesus, God is revealed in a 
final, complete way as Redeemer and Saviour. It is the redemp- 
tive purpose that makes Christianity distinctive. Hence the 
stupendous fact that God came in Jesus into the world to redeem 
man must remain for all eternity, and no religious syncretism 
can overlook or supersede it. 


II. Gop 


From this central fact of Jesus emerges the Christian doctrine 
of God. ‘What God is for any religion,’ says Dr Macnicol, 
‘determines what the world is, and determines what the value 
is of our human lives. The differentiation depends ultimately 
upon the question of the character and nature of this final 
reality.’ Is God a process or a person? Is He a Father or a 
phantom? The truth in all religions is that man seeks after God; 
but the finality of Christianity lies in the fact that it reveals the 
God for whom man seeks. The God of Christianity is not ex- 
clusively transcendent and so far remote from this universe as 
to make man despair of all contact with Him. Nor is He so 
totally immanent as to be identified with this universe. There 
is practically no difference between the Pantheism which says 
‘All that exists is God’ and the transcendental Advaitism which 
says ‘Nothing exists but God.’ An exclusive transcendence and 
an acosmic monism cannot but lead to their logical corollary 
maya (illusion). God, as revealed by Jesus, is both transcendent 
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and immanent. He is a Father, but a heavenly Father. He is a 
Person both in the world as its very life, and beyond it as its 
Creator, Sustainer and Judge. We have a personal but perfect 
God who is the Father of all mankind and who came into the 
world to redeem the world. “The Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.’ The content of the revelation which Christianity 
proclaims is not merely the Word made nature, not even the 


Word made speech, but the Word made flesh. 


III. WorLD AND MAN 


From this conception of God, the world is affirmed by 
Christianity to be real. As we say in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘God 
is the maker of heaven and earth.’ He made this world and it is 
real. It is not just the Jeela (play) of God; it is not the veiling 
(kosa) of the supernatural, which must be torn and cast aside in 
order to reach God; nor is it to be identified with God Himself 
(Purushottama). With all its imperfections, the world is still the 
work of God, the object of His redeeming love. The world is not 
an illusion, or a place to flee from. It is where the Kingdom of 
God is to be established among the sons of men. Such a teach- 
ing is diametrically opposed to the subjective idealism of the 
Vijnanavadins (a sect of Buddhist idealists) or the maya-vada 
(doctrine of illusion) of Sankara. 

The teaching of Christianity regarding man is also distinctive. 
Man has a personality of his own, and has freedom of will to 
choose between right and wrong. He is not the victim of karma 
or an abject creature whose fate has been decreed by an Almighty 
Will (kismet). He is a son of God, made in God’s own image 
but not to be identified in any measure with God Himself. Nor 
is he as purusha (soul) to be identified with prakriti (primordial 
matter). Nor can he say to himself: ‘Tat Tvam Asi’ (Thou art 
That). This distinction between the human and the divine does 
not involve alienation between the two, but ensures a basis on 
which communion and co-operation between the two become 
possible. Christianity’s teaching on the personality of man and 
its emphasis on the respect for personality, irrespective of sex 
or status in life, have given point and value to human life and 
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have elevated womanhood in no small degree. “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are-all one in Christ Jesus.’ 

Christianity teaches that the human soul is precious in God’s 
sight, and that He so loved it ‘that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.’ The grave is not the goal of the human life. 
Nor does the soul lose all its identity and become absorbed in 
God in the turya (fourth) state as held by Advaitins. Man 
redeemed by Jesus is promised eternal life, over which the 
grave has no power and death no hold. 


IV. SIN 


If the world is real and man can choose between right and 
wrong, then sin is a reality. Christianity does not think of it in 
terms of ignorance (avidya), or appearance or illusion (maya) 
which a deeper insight may dispel. The modern tendency has 
been to minimize the reality of sin. The present-day emphasis 
on the influence of heredity, environment and glandular secre- 
tions, on the réle of, the unconscious and on the mechanics of 
biological development has led us to assume that we are not 
responsible for our sins but that evil has been imposed upon us 
from without. But sin in Christianity is man’s transgression of 
God’s will and law. Its guilt and power, its heinous nature and 
deadly consequences are never minimized or explained away. 
Christianity does not teach that sin can be done away with by 
mere intellectual enlightenment (gnana) or mystical absorption, 
but only by the transformation of the human spirit by divine 
love acting upon it. Christianity is the only religion which gives 
value to evil and suffering. It does not say with Vedantism that 
evil has no real existence, or with Buddhism that good consists 
in a refusal to experience evil. 

To know the good is not tantamount to doing the good. 
Mere increase of knowledge is of very little help in the struggle 
to outlaw evil. It is far truer to say, ‘The evil that I would not, 
that I do.’ Christianity diagnoses the disease of humanity and 
discloses for man-a way of full forgiveness of sins and victory 
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over evil so that the redeemed one can say ‘sin hath no more 
dominion over me.’ Hence the Cross has a central place in the 
Christian Gospel. It is there we see Divine Love patiently en- 
during the passions of men and yet transforming the hatred of 
man into the love of God. Herein lie the power over sin and 
the salvation from it that comes through the crucified Christ. 
Any attempt to take away the Cross from Christianity is to sever 
its heart from its body. 


V. Tue CHURCH AND THE HOLy Spirit 


The Gospel is the call to sinful men to return to God; it is 
the good news of justification and sanctification to those who 
believe in Jesus Christ. The call of God is also a call to fellow- 
ship in His Kingdom. The Word of God is the basis of this 
fellowship as found in the Church. The Church is like a body, 
all its members working together for the common good. The 
Church is the Body of Christ and He works through it. By the 
preaching of the Word of God and by the administration of the 
Sacraments the Church serves humanity, thereby declaring the 
redemptive purpose of God to man. The Church thus becomes 
the agency by which His message of redemption is to be broad- 
cast to all men. In spite of all its imperfections and shortcomings, 
it is still the best instrument for bringing in the Kingdom of 
God, and it has no other equal. 

There is also another new fact about the Christian religious 
experience. It is this: the indwelling God, the Holy Spirit, 
continues the work of Christ. He teaches us and sanctifies us. 
He is entirely the gift of God and never the self-earned possession 
of men. With the Holy Spirit dwelling in us, we have a dynamic, 
a power to rise over sin and translate our abstract ideals into 
concrete realities of life. This moral dynamic is the coveted 
possession of a true Christian who can say with St Paul, ‘O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?’ 

These, then, are the precious and significant elements of 
Christianity. People are likely to brush them aside as being pure 
dogma. And yet, is it not absolutely impossible to teach Chris- 
tianity without teaching Christian dogma? It is a lie to say that 
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dogma does not matter; it matters tremendously. If we do not 
believe in the fatherhood of God, why should we believe in the 
brotherhood of man and act accordingly? The kind of God we 
believe in, and our views of the world, of sin and salvation— 
these matter enormously, and they affect our life and conduct. 
It is because the totalitarian states have fervently embraced and 
held with fanatical fervour certain dogmas that they are so effec- 
tive in influencing the conduct of their citizens. But humanist 
culture—supported by some Christians—has tried to uphold 
certain ethical values derived from Christian dogma while dis- 
carding the very dogma that is the foundation of those values. 
It is our own distrust of dogma and our desire to be all things 
to all men that are handicapping us to-day. The uncompromising 
nature of the central truths of Christianity which we have stated 
above is such that it is impossible to adopt sentimental attitudes 
towards other religions or indulge in facile talk about ‘compre- 
hensive charity.’ As has been said, ‘Christianity is not a call to 
eternal truce but a battle-cry against sin and evil.’ It has come 


to destroy as well as to fulfil. Its strength lies in its marvellous 
ability to absorb the finest traditions of the past, and yet it is 
bound to expose and scourge evil and sin. 


In recent years, the word ‘syncretism’ has been tossed about 
at random and loosely used. Strictly speaking, syncretism can 
exist only when the contributions of religious faiths are treated 
as on the same level. But a synthesis of contraries and contra- 
dictories is impossible. Synthetic religion, like synthetic food, 
has no charter of life in it. The verdict of history is eloquent on 
this point. 

Think of the heresies with which the early Christian Church 
had to contend in the first five centuries. They were all sincere 
attempts to explain the miracle of the Incarnation and to accom- 
modate the teachings of Christianity regarding the person of our 
Lord to the current thought, philosophy and ideology of the 
age. But the Church through the formulation of its creeds saved 
itself from syncretism and survived. In the early centuries 
Christianity came to grips with Gnosticism. The so-called 
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Christian Gnostics tried to set forth the teachings of Christianity 
in terms more suited to their philosophy. But in the end Chris- 
tianity did not compromise with Gnosticism but rejected it be- 
cause it undermined Christian monotheism and because the 
Gnostic ‘illuminati’ and the Christian churches were poles apart. 
Similar is the verdict of church history on the attempts to intro- 
duce Neo-Platonism into Christianity. Nestorian Christianity 
in China failed because of its compromising and syncretist 
tendencies. 

In India there have been many attempts to-day to absorb 
Christ and His teachings into non-Christian faiths and cults. 
The Muslim apologist points out that the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures are commended in the Koran as a ‘light and direction 
to mankind’ and that Christ Himself is revered by the saying, 
“May God’s peace be upon Him.’ Hinduism by its very omnivor- 
ous, syncretist nature has made many bold attempts in recent 
years to absorb Christianity and thus to become an all-embracing 
religion. The Ramakrishna mission celebrates the birthdays of 
Buddha, Krishna and Christ. Vedantic exponents have said that 
‘He who is called Krishna is also Siva and bears the name of 
primitive energy, Jesus and Allah as well—the same Rama with 
a thousand names!’ The Brahmo Samaj, based on the theology 
of the Upanishads and the moral teachings of Christianity, is 
an unsuccessful attempt at syncretism. The Theosophical 
Society, with all its animosity to Christianity, still has hanging in 
its headquarters at Adyar the picture of Jesus entitled ‘the Light 
of the World.’ Modern Indian philosophers are busily engaged 
in reading Christian ideas into Hindu Scriptures and re-inter- 
preting them in attractive language to the West. All these are 
attempts to absorb Christianity, sometimes by taking Jesus into 
a Hindu pantheon of avatars and sometimes by accepting Jesus 
as a great world-teacher but denying His deity. With such 
syncretist attempts Christianity can never have any reconcilia- 
tion. In the very central core of its message, redemption through 
Jesus, it must for ever remain uncompromising and intransigent. 

But this does not imply that Christianity, remaining in- 
alienably Christian, should not adjust itself in its non-essentials 
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to the thought, life and cultural heritage of one race or another. 
In the second century, the Gospel was transplanted from a 
semitic civilization into the civilization of a Graeco-Roman 
world, and it took root and flourished. The same process can 
take place again and again as Christianity enters into new en- 
vironments. The treasure is one and the same, but the vessel 
which contains it may have the local contour and colouring. If 
such adaptations are not made, Christianity in the mission fields 
will remain an exotic plant, imported from without. Christians 
must endeavour to understand the religious experience of other 
faiths, realizing that God in all ages has never left Himself 
without witnesses, and that without this spiritual insight of 
theirs it will not be possible for them to appreciate the higher 
and fuller truth when they see it. The time has come now when 
we should be not only considering the Christian approach to 
non-Christians but also the non-Christian approach to Christi- 
anity. If we do not take the trouble to study how non-Christians 
react to the teachings of Christianity, and understand their 
ideologies and thought-processes, we are to be blamed. We 
cannot succeed in convincing them of the absoluteness and 
finality of Christianity by vehemence of assertion, but simply 
and solely by sobriety of argument and the witness of a truly 
Christian life. We need to define our terms with care and present 
our Christian message in ways intelligible to non-Christians. 
That is why groups of study are now being organized in India 
by the Central Board of Higher Education for answering the 
questions that the religious-minded non-Christians are asking 
to-day, so that a fresh apologetic may be worked out for present- 
day India. Thus a sympathetic understanding of the followers of 
other religions is not incompatible with the uncompromising 
loyalty of a Christian to the central truths of his religion, a 
loyalty which affirms that ‘neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.’ 
R. B. MANIKAM 

















THE PRESENTATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO MUSLIMS 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON, D.D. 


AMON G the inevitable obstacles to the proclamation of the 

Christian message we may count as foremost the actual 
claims of Islam. For Islam, like Christianity, is rigorous and 
unyielding in its affirmations. Unlike the religions of India, it 
is neither accommodating nor amorphous. It has a rigid bony 
structure. It does not deal in shades of grey but in blacks and 
whites. Muhammad is the last and the greatest of God’s prophets. 
The Koran is the verbally infallible Word of God. Unbelievers 
are destined to an eternal hell. And the denials of Islam are as 
formidable as its assertions. Moreover, they are chiefly directed 
against Christianity. The Christian scriptures have long since 
ceased to be reliable. The doctrine of the Trinity is false. Christ 
is not the Son of God. Christ did not die upon the Cross or rise 
again. To approach non-Christians with a message which is new 
and strange to them is often difficult enough. But to approach 
them with a message which expressly affirms what their own 
infallible dogmas expressly deny calls for the limit of hardihood. 
And as if these obstacles were not baffling enough, the missionary 
has also to reckon with the misunderstandings of Islam—those 
false interpretations of Christianity which are embedded in the 
revelation of Muhammad. Chief among these are the concep- 
tion of Christ’s sonship as a physical begetting by God and the 
idea of the Trinity as composed of the Father, Jesus and the 
Virgin Mary. Whether we consider the claims or the denials or 
the misunderstandings of Islam, it is clear that in each case the 
Christian Gospel has been judged and condemned in advance. 
It cannot count on a free field or a fair hearing, for the hearers 
are literally prejudiced. So far as they are orthodox Muslims 


their minds are already made up. And their convictions are not 
345 
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merely private judgments open to revision. They are solidly 
based on a revelation accepted as divine. 

The difficulties of approach are further aggravated by the 
fact that orthodox Christianity is a religion of the same general 
type. Christianity, too, has a rigid bony structure and deals in 
blacks and whites. It relies upon a revelation regarded as unique 
and final. It has its own extreme claims and its own flat denials. 
The Bible is the Word of God and the norm for all doctrine. 
Christ is God Himself incarnate, perfect God and perfect Man. 
In Him God was reconciling the world unto Himself. Through 
His life and death and resurrection, redemption is offered to all 
mankind. Exalted to God’s right hand He is ever active as a 
living Saviour. Only through Him can men win forgiveness and 
find salvation. Every man’s destiny beyond the grave depends 
in some fashion on his relation to Christ. And implicit in these 
bold affirmations are the denials of Muslim claims. The Koran 
is not an infallible revelation. Muhammad is not the supreme 
apostle of God. Implicit also in the claims of Christianity are its 
demands. Christ being what He is, it is not enough that He 
should be honoured and admired. He is not finally content to be 
accepted as a wise teacher or even as a major prophet. Because 
He is prepared to give everything, He has no hesitation in asking 
for everything. He calls for complete surrender, for unqualified 
discipleship and exclusive devotion. 

It is in the face of this complex of irreconcilable factors that 
missionaries to Muslims have to solve what is commonly their 
first and hardest problem—the presentation of the Christian 
message. As evangelists they have to decide what to say and how 
to say it. In proclaiming the Gospel to alien minds there are of 
course two factors to be taken into account—what it means to 
the teacher and what it is likely to mean to the taught. The 
speaker’s conviction and his past experience constitute, no doubt, 
the primary element; but another is supplied by the aptitude 
and the previous habits and beliefs of the hearers. The first 
factor is determined by the type of religious experience charac- 
teristic of the evangelist and by the current theology in which 
that experience is expressed. Since the Protestant missionary 
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enterprise of the nineteenth century was chiefly the product of 
the evangelical movement, the language and substance of its 
preaching were naturally those of orthodox evangelical doctrine. 
In these earlier days the question of what to say and how to say 
it was not a problem, for the missionary message was largely 
standardized according to the evangelical model. When seeking 
to convert others, the missionary preached that form of Christian 
truth which had converted him. Nor was he greatly interested 
to adapt himself to what his hearers already knew and felt. 
Indeed, this second factor, for several generations, was usually 
neglected and frequently ignored. The whole process of develop- 
ment during the past century has thus been partly due to chang- 
ing theology at home and partly to the increasing consideration 
of the other man’s point of view, the growing concern for the 
capacities, the prejudices and the peculiar needs of Muslim 
audiences. 

Whatever may be the virtues and defects of this standard 
statement of the Gospel, one fact is obvious. It is a mode of 
presenting the Christian message which gives the strongest 
emphasis to those dogmas which most readily antagonize the 
Muslim. It throws into high relief those very features which 
he is most likely to resent—especially the deity of Christ, the 
atoning death on the Cross, and the infallible Bible. During the 
same period, moreover, when this form of proclamation was the 
recognized model, Islam was regarded as primarily the work of 
the devil, Muhammad as the ‘false prophet’ and the Koran as a 
tissue of falsehood. A further characteristic of the age (not yet 
wholly outgrown) was to think of religions not as forms of 
experience with an inner vitality of their own, but as dogmatic 
systems confronting one another. Each one of these three factors 
—the character of the message, the attitude toward Islam and 
the conception of religion—tended to reinforce the others. The 
historic consequence was that the approach to the Muslim 
became a head-on collision, a contest between two armies with 
banners. And the enterprise was commonly known for several 
generations as the great ‘Muslim controversy.’ 

Martyn and Pfander and French and Lefroy, though differing 
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from each other in many respects, were all illustrations of 
evangelists who had confidence in this type of approach; and 
together their lives span a century. Before the end of that 
century, however, there were factors at work which have since 
operated to change the prevailing attitude toward controversy 
as a missionary method. 

Changes in the missionary message have been changes less 
in substance than in emphasis and in manner of presentation. 
They were made possible, and indeed inevitable, by the general 
development of Christian theology. It was only natural that 
those dogmas which in certain circles at home were being 
abandoned should be gradually eliminated from the utterances 
of not a few teachers in the field. Among these doctrines were 
the expectation of a visible second coming of Christ as Judge; 
the verbal infallibility of the Bible; the Calvinistic theory of a 
substitutionary atonement; and the orthodox belief in a hell of 
fire for unbelievers. If such changes in the substance of the 
message were apparent, still more marked and more widely 
accepted was the change in emphasis. This modification took the 
form not so much of substituting new doctrine for old as of 
minimizing, or at least simplifying, all doctrine. With it went 
the tendency, responsive to another note in current thought, to 
centralize attention on Christ Himself, on the character and life 
of the historical Jesus—to lay stress, in short, upon His persua- 
sive personality and not simply upon His official function as 
Mediator. This aim to simplify the message was greatly en- 
couraged by the increasing realization that our theologies were 
essentially western and that since Christianity was primarily a 
matter of life and experience, Christ should be presented in a 
form as little ‘encrusted’ as possible. Many, therefore, who 
might not be prepared to alter their own cherished dogmas 
were unwilling to make them compulsory. 

Parallel to this development, and reinforcing it at certain 
points, have run other lines of change. One of these, of course, 
was the increasing concern for the environment and traditions, 
the existing beliefs and capacities of the Muslim, especially a 
fuller knowledge of his theology and of his mysticism at their 
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best. Further encouragement to this attitude of appreciation 
was given by that growing study of pedagogy which has been 
remoulding our educational system and which is always remind- 
ing us that the teacher must find and note aptitudes in the 
taught, must discover points of contact, and must lead from the 
known to the unknown. Quite as transforming in its effect has 
been a still more recent change which we may attribute in part 
to theology but chiefly to the psychology of religion—the 
tendency to view religion not simply as a system of beliefs but 
as essentially an inner experience. The missionary had usually 
looked on Islam as a set of doctrines to be compared with his 
own set. He saw it only externally and so viewed it merely as a 
hostile force. For some time past, however, he has grown more 
accustomed to consider what Islam means in the hearts of 
believers, what it does for them in terms of experience. And 
that shift of attitude tends to substitute sympathy and under- 
standing for intellectual criticism and dogmatic combat. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, then, some of 
the most ardent missionaries to Muslims were ready to express 
grave doubts about the effectiveness of the controversial method. 

Each succeeding decade has produced an increasing volume 
of testimony to this effect, not from half-hearted academic 
observers but from stalwart evangelists in the field. To cite but 
one example, as a deep student of Islam and a Christian who 
is as far as possible from being a shallow liberal, Dr Kraemer 
declares: 


that especially in the world of Islam to present Christianity as a set of 
doctrines is the most awkward way conceivable . . . Islam itself is creedal and 
doctrinal to the core. To present Christianity as a set of doctrines is to rouse 
the militantly intellectualist spirit of Islam . . . and to move entirely outside 
the religious sphere. . . . The missionary approach, in so far as it is dependent 
on its own initiative, must abjure all doctrinal approach and invite the Muslim 
to penetrate into the living world of Biblical realism. 


In place of a frontal attack launched on the intellectual level, 
the best of modern missionaries to Islam pursue a mode of 
approach which was seldom neglected by their predecessors 
but which was never quite trusted to bear full fruit—the method 
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of intimate personal fellowship, of loving service, of sympathetic 
testimony and of united prayer. Believing that the essence of 
conversion is direct experience of the saving power of Christ, 
they seek to lead the Muslim to that experience by helping him 
to sense his deepest needs, by appealing to what he has already 
known of God in his inner life and by sharing with him what 
Christ has done for them. In counting upon Christ Himself, 
and not theories about Him, to exert a drawing power, they are 
aided by the fact that ‘the character of Christ does attract the 
Mohammedan, and is doing so more and more. . . . The most 
hopeful single note in the Islamic world to-day is the, to many, 
irresistible attraction of the Person of Jesus Christ.’ To make 
the Muslim feel that attraction through deepening friendship, 
through a guided study of the New Testament, through leisurely 
conference and through that prayer together which confesses 
that God’s Spirit alone can convert—this is the primary aim on 
which all else depends. 

Such a procedure is based on the principle, which psychology 
and history alike confirm, that so far as possible experience ought 
to precede the acceptance of formulated doctrine. The way to 
learn of Christ’s divinity is through contact with Christ Himself 
and not through previous submission to dogmatic assertions. 
By following this natural order what might otherwise be an 
external collision becomes an internal evolution. Until Christ 
has had time to show His divine power He cannot be really 
recognized as divine. But once He has wrought in the inner life 
what only God can work, the moment has come when doctrine 
can properly meet a growing need and when the teacher can 
help to express the new experience in terms that will then seem 
to the convert as true and vital as they have to countless other 
generations of Christians. There is no question, then, of abandon- 
ing Christian doctrine in favour of a merely moral or emotional 
appeal. It is simply a matter of choosing the right time and 
employing the right means. For all evangelists who have the 
courage to seek the Muslim are agreed that sooner or later, by 
one means or another, he is entitled to all the truth we have. 
That truth may need restatement and such variation in form as 
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may suit individual needs. It must not be set in an unvarying 
mould. But nothing can ultimately be adequate to the demands 
of those who have paid the price of forsaking Islam except the 
full faith of historic Christianity. 

Despite a change of atmosphere and a development in method 
there still remain, therefore, both the problem and the privilege 
of presenting Christian truths. Granted the equipment for 
guiding the Muslim who seeks to understand the truths of 
Christianity, the teacher naturally thinks of these truths as in- 
cluding both points of contact and points of contrast. If we use 
this classification, now so familiar in other fields, the doctrines 
held in common look impressive in their number and import- 
ance. What is strongest and best in Islam seems to find answering 
counterparts in our own religion: faith in one supreme God, a 
living God who dominates the whole of life; the fraternity of 
Islam, the brotherhood which binds together all believers; 
morality as the Law of God; Jesus as a sinless prophet; revelation 
through an inspired Book, the future Resurrection and Last 
Judgment, together with Heaven and Hell. If on all these vital 
points Muslim belief is to be accepted as equivalent to Christian, 
the elements of contrast might easily appear to be greatly out- 
numbered. But a closer scrutiny reveals the fact that within 
these seeming contacts there lurk the most vigorous contrasts. 
Not even here are the two religions really at one. We cannot 
pass over these doctrines as already agreed upon because in the 
very field which they cover Christianity has a wealth of con- 
tribution to make. 

The monotheism of orthodox Islam centres in a God who 
has been described as ‘a loveless will-force’ and who stands for 
autocratic and unlimited omnipotence. In the character of the 
Christian God supreme moral goodness is dominant. At the 
heart of His nature are holiness and love. He is a Father whose 
seeking and saving energy wins us to fellowship with Him. 
Moreover, the brotherhood of Islam, so admirably genuine 
within its limits, falls far short of the Christian ideal. ‘Islamic 
fraternity, that of a “chosen people,”’ will be superseded in only 


one way ... by the demonstration of a brotherhood which 
aI 
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goes deeper, reaches further, rises higher, and embraces more 
widely.’ Again, while it is true that for both religions the moral 
law is determined by the will of God, Islam is essentially 
legalistic after the manner of the Pharisees. The Gospel, on the 
contrary, proclaims an ethical freedom achieved by fellowship 
with Christ, ‘for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.’ 
And corresponding to this contrast in ideals is the difference in 
the two conceptions of sin—in the one case superficially con- 
ceived in legal terms, in the other interpreted deeply as aliena- 
tion from the life of God. To choose but one more example, 
the two views of revelation are really at odds—the one mechani- 
cal, the other truly personal. In Islam, revelation, writes Dr 
Kraemer, 

is a set of immutable divine words that take the place of God’s movable acts 
and His speaking and doing through the living man Jesus Christ. The founda- 
tion of Islam is not, The Word became flesh. It is, The Word became book. .. . 
In the place of the pre-existent Word revealed in time as the Arabic Koran 
we offer the pre-existent Word revealed in time as the human Christ. 

Herein lies the fundamental reason for not trying to match a 
verbally inspired Koran with a verbally inspired Bible. To do so 
is to descend to the Muslim’s idea of divine revelation. 

But even if agreements were closer than they actually are, 
they would serve only as starting points. For, as Oscar M. 
Buck puts it, 
we must pass on from similarities to differences. The similarities . . . furnish 


contacts, but they do not furnish impacts. . . . A Gospel is not only good but 
it is news; and the new in it is the news. 


And since an evangelist is by definition a bringer of good news, 
his mission is not fulfilled until he has shared with the Muslim 
whatever the Muslim is able to receive of ‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” When the right moment arrives in the process 
of conversion he must ‘be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh him a reason of the hope that is in him.’ 
Sooner or later the convert must be given the chance to know 
all that he is capable of understanding of such distinctively 
Christian teaching as the doctrines of the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Trinity and the Kingdom of God. In that 
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process of giving and receiving the wise missionary will bear in 
mind that a man is not saved by doctrine through mental exertion 
but by grace through faith. He will remember that some of the 
purest Christians who ever lived could not stand an examination 
in theology. He will act on the principle that experience of 
Christ takes precedence (always in importance and usually in 
time) of theories about Christ. Even if standardized creeds 
should rightly remain his guiding norm, he will adapt himself 
flexibly to what the particular Muslim already knows and 
already seeks. He will be suspicious of any dogma which cannot 
be translated into moral terms that make a difference in the 
Christian life. While not withholding from the beginner any- 
thing ‘which a Christian ought to know and believe to his 
soul’s health,’ his deepest concern will be that the Christian 
newly won shall be eager to serve and constant in prayer. 
JaMEs THAYER ADDISON 











ASSOCIATION AND ASSIMILATION IN 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSION’ 


By EDWIN W. SMITH, D.D. 


‘THE terms ‘assimilation’ and ‘association’ belong primarily to 
the political vocabulary and to determine their meaning 
we must follow them first of all into the sphere of colonial policy. 
The doctrine of assimilation, which has dominated and still 
dominates French colonial policy, has been traced back to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and his glorification of le bon sauvage. But it 
was expressed as long ago as the second half of the eighteenth 
century in the Instructions drawn up by Colbert, the minister 
of Louis XIV, for the use of the Intendants of the King in 
Canada. The inhabitants of the country, he said, must be 
summoned to a life in common with the French, so that Indians 
and French might form one people. How far the Canadians 
sympathized with such a doctrine is open to question, as is the 
extent to which French colonists accept the doctrine to-day. 
With some modifications, however, the policy has dominated 
French colonial policy from Colbert’s time to our own. It has 
been regarded as the best way to secure liberty and equality 
between the various peoples, of many colours and cultures, 
gathered beneath the French flag. 

The principle of assimilation was applied to the countries 
occupied by the French in Africa. Their ideal has been the 
creation of a Greater France in Africa. The conception of Ja 
grande famille frangaise has appealed to their imagination. One 
famous general gave birth to the aphorism: ‘France is a country 
of a hundred million inhabitants’-—and in that number he 
included the Africans. At a Negro congress some years ago, 
while the other delegates spoke of themselves as ‘Africans,’ the 
delegates from French Africa called themselves ‘Frenchmen.’ 


1 A Paper read at the Fellowship of — of Missions, Princeton, October 1940. 
4 
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The policy has met with increasing criticism in recent years. 
Only those, it is said, who are alike can be assimilated. It is 
relatively easy when one nation absorbs into itself men and 
women of the same ethnical group, of the same culture. Europeans 
who migrate into the United States, for instance, merge at once 
into the crowd and in the course of two or three generations are 
hardly distinguishable from other citizens. They become, and 
delight in calling themselves, one hundred per cent Americans. 
They even offer themselves for the Presidency. But the problem 
is entirely different in relation to peoples of ethnical groups who 
in the course of centuries have developed civilizations which 
have nothing in common with western civilization. In fact the 
French have failed to assimilate large groups of Africans, in the 
sense of making them French. They have never been able on any 
considerable scale to apply their principles consistently. Among 
the 15,000,000 inhabitants of West Africa, not more than 
80,000 have the status of citoyens frangais: the great majority are 
citoyens by accident of birth: in ten years not more than 2000 
applied for naturalization, a fact which suggests that to become 
Frenchmen does not appeal to many Africans. The citizens in 
Senegal talk French and elect a deputy to the parliament in 
Paris; but the Muslims among them are still subject to the law 
of Islam—not to the entire French code. The effort to assimilate 
has been more efficacious and prolonged in Algeria than else- 
where. But the results are far from satisfactory. A small élite 
has been assimilated; but there has grown up a progressive 
divorce between this frenchified élite and the bulk of the popula- 
tion: the two classes fail to understand each other. There are 
stresses and strains within Algerian society as a direct result 
of the policy of assimilation. 

Assimilation says: We believe in the capacity of these 
Africans; we believe still more in ourselves and the superiority 
of our culture; we believe these people can become like our- 
selves; can learn to speak our tongue instead of their own; can 
repudiate their social organization, their clothing, their material 
culture, their religion—well, perhaps their religion too, but even 
if they remain Muslims they will no longer be Africans but 
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French: black French, it is true, but by the promotion of inter- 
marriage and a toleration of illicit unions we may expect that 
difference to be greatly modified, and finally abolished, in course 
of time. 

This theory, or policy, of assimilation appears on the surface 
to be imbued with a feeling of respect for the Africans, to be 
in accord with ‘the self-evident’ truth that all men are created 
equal, and potential heirs of civilization. But from another angle 
assimilation is a negation of respect for the cultures of the 
peoples who are to be assimilated. So, quite logically, we find the 
French assimilationists through their schools and other instru- 
ments of government working for the destruction of the African’s 
language and social system: there is nothing in them worthy of 
being perpetuated. 

While assimilation may still be regarded as the dominant 
purpose of French colonial policy, there has been during the 
last thirty years a growing sentiment in favour of the modified 
form of assimilation that is named association. This involves the 
deliberate creation of an élite which appreciates and accepts 
French standards and is associated with the rulers in maintaining 
and extending French government. Indigenous institutions are 
still looked upon as unworthy of perpetuation; but they may be 
tolerated during the time that they are wasting away into nothing- 
ness. The élite has a definite, if subordinate, place in local 
government and in the development of the economic resources 
of the country. Two distinct educational programmes are the 
vogue: one for the masses, the other for the selected few 
who are trained for association with the French scheme of 
things. All the schools, however, have this in common: they 
are the means of inculcating French culture and the French 
language. 

For a Briton to criticize French colonial policy lays him 
open to obvious suspicion. Let me quote the judgment of a 
prominent American, Mr Buell, who examined these questions 


on the spot: 


It is an interesting paradox that the peoples in Africa who preach the doctrine 
of racial equality most loudly have gone furthest in injuring native institutions. 
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And he goes on: 


True racial equality does not mean the imposition of European culture upon 
the coloured races of the world, but it means the encouragement and the develop- 
ment of all cultures, in order to enrich civilization as a whole. 


He points out that while the French pride themselves on 
being logical their colonial policy is fundamentally illogical. 


There is something radically inconsistent between a doctrine of ‘racial 
equality’ and a policy which confines the power of government to the hands of 
one race alone. 


The French, he declares, have shown no intention of handing 
over the country to the Natives, or even of associating the 
Natives upon a basis of equality with the Europeans in the 
administration of the country. 

British colonial policy differs essentially from the French. It 
may be labelled opportunist or pragmatical. It is certainly not 
logical in the sense of being based upon an axiom. But there 
is a good deal to be said in its favour. A doctrinaire attitude 
which lays down a rigid course and then bends all efforts 
to follow it finds itself up against stubborn facts and then 
has to trim its sails. So the French have had to modify 
their principle of assimilation; for it simply cannot work in 
practice. 

But haphazard and devoid of leading principles as the 
British methods may appear to be, in the course of long experi- 
ment what may be called a national policy has been slowly and 
painfully hammered out. The problem before us is how to 
bring the experience of Europe into fruitful co-operation with 
what Africa has to give and what Africa understands. Lord 
Lugard, the most experienced and the most philosophical 
of British colonial administrators, has thus expressed our 


purpose: 


The aim of our methods of government and our education system is, not to 
perpetuate barbarism or outworn traditions, but to adapt existing institutions 
worthy of survival, to accelerate a normal and national evolution, not merely 
an imitation of alien institutions. The preservation of what is best in tribal 
organization may now be regarded as a national policy. 
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This is evidently a very different thing from assimilation or 
association. 

Mr Amery, a former secretary of state for the colonies, 
defines the British system thus: 


Our whole principle is that of grafting our ideas and our civilization on to 
the root stocks which we know can grow in the soil and which we believe have 
in them innate powers of resistance and vitality. 


This policy, inadequately known as Indirect Rule, is founded 
upon respect for Native institutions. The Native system of 
government is maintained; Native courts administer Native 
laws; adequate lands are guaranteed to the Natives, who are 
encouraged and helped to make the most of their lands, so that 
they may be economically independent and grow in wealth. At 
the same time it is recognized that African institutions are 
capable of development along the lines of their essentially 
democratic character. They must move forward in that direc- 
tion to meet changing conditions. They are not to be preserved 
in precisely the state in which we found them. There is no 
stereotyping of the past. The Africans are encouraged to advance, 
not by a brusque deflection of their course, not by the substitu- 
tion of alien methods of government, but by a gradual modifica- 
tion of the indigenous system. Real responsibility is given the 
Native authorities. Native treasuries are set up, out of which 
they pay for schools, waterworks, hospitals and other services. 
Behind the Native authorities stands the British governor and 
his assistants, ready to check abuses, to prompt reforms, to 
guide and encourage; but never interfering to the extent of pre- 
venting all blunders, for if men are to progress they must be 
free to make mistakes and learn by them. Moreover, in educa- 
tion the Native languages and the production of vernacular 
literature are encouraged. 

The British ideal does not visualize one nationality made 
up of peoples of various ethnical origin and coterminous 
with the Empire. It is, rather, the ideal of a League of 
Nations, united in a common allegiance to the King, but 
pursuing an independent development while animated by a 
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consensus of devotion to the same principles of justice and 
freedom. 


Turning now to the missionary enterprise, has the Church 
any clear-cut system and programme? The declarations of the 
International Missionary Council at its meeting at Madras two 
years ago constitute a definite policy and one which presents a 
close analogy to the political policy called Indirect Rule. The 
following sentences fairly represent the findings and recom- 
mendations as a whole: ! 


It is not in principle wrong or illegitimate that there should be, as inter- 
pretations of the one Gospel, many forms of Christianity (p. 25, 30). 

An indigenous church, young or old, in the East or in the West, is a church 
which, rooted in obedience to Christ, spontaneously uses forms of thought and 
action natural and familiar in its own environment. Such a church arises in 
response to Christ’s own call. The younger churches will not be unmindful of 
the experiences and teachings which the older churches have recorded in their 
confessions and liturgies. But every younger church will seek further to bear 
witness to the same Gospel with new tongues also; that is, in a direct, clear and 
close relationship with the cultural and religious heritage of its own country... . 
(p. 26, 31). 

There are valuable cultural elements which ought to be preserved 
and integrated into the life of the new Christian community from its very 
beginning... 

When Churches grow up in the environment of non-Christian religions and 
cultures, it is necessary that they should become firmly rooted in the Christian 
heritage and fellowship of the Church Universal. . . . But they should also be 
rooted in the soil of their own country. Therefore we strongly affirm that the 
Gospel should be expressed and interpreted in indigenous forms, and that in 
methods of worship, institutions, architecture, etc., the spiritual heritage of the 
nation and country should be taken into use. The Gospel is not necessarily 
bound up with forms and methods brought in from the older churches . . . 


(P- 45, 53)- 


These declarations not only give the imprimatur of a great 
inter-confessional council to a new missionary policy: they are 
in effect a condemnation of much in the past and present practice 
of missions. 

1 See The World Mission of the Church : Tambaram, 1938. New York and London 


International Missionary Council, 1939. (Page references above are to American and 
British editions respectively.) 
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They seem to say the last word in dismissing emphatically 
anything like a process of assimilation. 

Professor William Ernest Hocking, in his new book, Living 
Religions and a World Faith, deals with three ways towards a 
world faith: the way of radical displacement; the way of synthesis; 
the way of reconception. What he calls radical displacement is 
very much what I call assimilation. He quite fairly says all that 
can be said in favour of this method. Under certain presupposi- 
tions it is a logical and necessary method. It is the original way 
of the modern mission. Heroic souls have been inspired to follow 
it and have achieved results that should not be minimized. 

Official definition of radical displacement is to be found in 
such sentences as these, taken from the record of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1881: 


The Gospel has a prodigious task before it in Africa. It finds nothing in the 
heathen systems into which to engraft itself... . To subvert and supplant is its 
mission. 

But as we look around us to-day can we really be satisfied 
with the results of this policy? Do not certain aspects of them 
lead us to question our methods? As must be said of the products 
of assimilation and association in the political sphere, so must it 
be said of the products of radical displacement: they tend to be 
déracinés. 

Hocking quotes what an Indian nationalist said to him: 
“Your Indian Christian is a man out of gear. He isn’t in gear 
with your people and he is out of gear with us.’ Put alongside 
that what an educated African, Mr E. Amu, says in the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions (Oct. 1940): 


I am strongly of the opinion that Christianity as well as education has not 
been approached through those channels that would give it life and meaning to 
the African. As things are now, we are like a seedling taken out of its bed, its 
root cut off and then planted in another bed; it stood all right in the cool weather 
of the morning but withered with the hot sun. We have no root to support us, 
how can we stand, how can we grow? 


What Dr Kraemer calls ‘the blighting curse of foreignness’ 
has fallen over our missionary enterprise. Against this, as he 
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testifies, there is a rising chorus of protest. Of Christians of the 
younger churches, he writes: 


The more thoughtful amongst them are grievously troubled by the foreign- 
ness of Christianity, and feel much in it to be unnecessarily foreign and anta- 
gonistic to the atmosphere of their own cultural background. Their souls are 
aspiring after an indigenous expression of Christianity that will deliver their 
religion from the blighting curse of foreignness. 


Can we wonder that there is this protest, this revolt? When 
I travelled through India and Ceylon two years ago, I was 
amazed at the little that has been done to naturalize Christianity. 
At least this was so in outward forms, which is all that a fleeting 
visitor can observe. Sunday after Sunday as I worshipped with 
my Indian fellow-Christians there was little to remind me that 
I was not in England. I find in my diary this note made after 
one service: ‘In fact, save for saris and brown faces, a bit of 
English Methodism planked down in Ceylon.’ Almost uniformly 
the music was European; the hymns translations; the men 
usually dressed in European coats and trousers—the. women 
more becomingly retained their beautiful Indian costume. 
Sometimes the sermon was in English. Almost always the 
church was of western architecture; Christianity seemed some- 
how to be linked up with a debased form of Gothic. Where the 
few reformers had ventured to put up buildings of an Indian type, 
it was only to meet with strenuous opposition from Indians 
or Ceylonese who had somehow acquired the notion that you 
could not worship God except under Gothic arches. In Ceylon 
the process of radical displacement has gone to such extremes 
that pastors may be incapable of preaching in the vernacular. 
I heard of one pastor of a city church who when called upon to 
address a village congregation had to ask an Englishman to 
interpret his sermon in Sinhalese. 

Again, it is horrifying to hear from a missionary from West 
Africa that not a single African Christian leader in his area 
believes it possible for an African to be at once African and 
Christian. To be a Christian he must cast aside any traditional 
African culture there may be and assume the language, customs, 
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habiliments of the West as if these were the necessary trappings 
of Christianity. 

Foreign exponents of Christianity have in fact not been able 
to divest themselves of their westernism, have not been able or 
willing to think their way into the minds of their hearers and 
talk their spiritual idiom. They have identified Christianity 
with the civilization of the West and have thought it to be their 
business to propagate the culture of the West and to assimilate 
their converts to the manners, customs, language and ways of 
thinking of Europe and America. 

Happily the assimilationists have not been consistent—they 
could not be—and in their inconsistency lies a hope for the 
future. The political assimilationists are logical when they 
insist that all education in the schools from the earliest stages 
shall be in French and nothing but French. Our religious 
assimilationists are happily illogical when they translate the 
Scriptures and preach in the vernacular. They are either illogical 
or they ignore the necessary consequences of their action, 
labouring perhaps under the illusion that words in one tongue 
are exact equivalents of words in another tongue. They are not: 
‘Yahwe’ in Hebrewis not the equivalent of ‘theos’ in Greek. When 
Christianity began to talk Greek it inevitably took on a Greek 
tinge; when it talked Latin it took on a Roman tinge; when it 
talked English it took on an English tinge; when it talks Bengali 
or Tamil or Hindi it just as inevitably takes on an Indian tinge. 
Where you encourage the use of a native tongue you cannot 
escape the people’s retaining something of their own mentality, 
of thinking along traditional lines, however much you may 
succeed in westernizing them in other respects. 

Now the question comes: Is there not, or cannot there be, 
a missionary praxis that will be consistent and avoid the un- 
necessary strains and stresses inescapable by radical displace- 
ment? Must we really persist in the hopeless endeavour to 
assimilate African, Chinese, Indian and other Christians to our 
own ways? At Madras they seem to have believed there was a 
more excellent way. 

Here again the experience of colonial administration may 
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offer a suggestion. In British Africa, where the policy of Indirect 
Rule is in operation, there is coming about a synthesis of African 
and western culture. Such a synthesis always takes place when 
two cultures come in contact and modern research is enabling 
us to discover its laws. In Africa the synthesis is being de- 
liberately promoted by the foreign rulers. A new life is coming 
into existence, securely rooted in the past, moulded by a new 
spirit into something that Africa has not known before: not 
purely African, not purely British, but a synthesis of the best 
elements of both cultures. = 

Returning to the religious area, we must here be careful of 
our terms. 

We do not speak of eclecticism for, with Hocking, we must 
reserve that term for the process of starting a new religion com- 
posed of a medley of ingredients from several others. I also 
follow Hocking in avoiding the word ‘syncretism’: in itself, he 
says, this is an entirely respectable name for a process repeatedly 
exemplified in the early history of Christianity; but now it carries 
with it a flavour of theological promiscuity. If ‘naturalization,’ as 
Professor Godfrey Phillips suggests, is that which assimilates 
and transforms all possible good by its inherent organic life, of 
which Christ is the heart, I should take synthesis as a method 
or a process of naturalization. 

There are obvious dangers in the process; but, with Hocking, 
I would contend that there is a legitimate, and indeed an in- 
escapable, synthesis. It is illegitimate when it attempts to unite 
truth and error, right and wrong, God and Mammon. The 
criteria of legitimate synthesis, we may agree with Hocking, are 
individuality, organic unity, consistency. The religion which 
grows by accretion must have a recognizable being or character 
of its own to begin with, and must retain that individuality 
through the process of growth. The borrowed elements must not 
efface or neutralize that character. What is added must not 
remain extraneous, like an ornament or a piece of baggage, but 
must become a part of the organism of the living religion. And 
what is thus entertained must be consistent with what is there. 

Now, to quote Hocking again, Christianity in the years of 
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its early vigour was vigorously syncretistic—or, should we say, 
synthesistic? It was inevitably so. ‘Because religion is universal, 
it must become particular.’ That is Hocking’s postulate. A 
universal religion must be communicated—must be preached, 
to particular peoples, each with its own language and history 
and tradition and view of the world; and in the process of being 
preached, and explained and applied to individual and social 
problems, it becomes coloured with local idiosyncracies. 

From the beginning the message of Christ, in order to win 
acceptance, had to be provided with an intellectual framework 
suitable to the age. It pressed into its service current forms of 
thought. We need not go outside the New Testament for 
evidence of this. The culminating act of this process—so 
significant for world history—was the fusion of Christianity 
with Platonism and the religious element in Stoicism. Dr 
Latourette rightly dwells upon the intransigence of the preachers 
and Apologists who attacked vehemently the existing cults and 
immoralities associated with the old gods; Christianity, if it is 
not hopelessly denatured, never becomes fully at home in any 
culture. But the synthesis went on, consciously or unconsciously, 
and extended to social structure. 

The question inevitably arises: If history shows Christianity 
making itself a body, and renewing it from time to time, out 
of its European environment, can we deny Africans, Indians, 
Chinese, the right to express the idea—the essential Christianity 
—in their forms of thought and action? 

Missionaries in Africa have not always appreciated the value 
of the indigenous culture as they are learning to appreciate it 
to-day; they have striven to substitute it by European culture: 
in a word, they have been addicted to assimilation. They have 
thought it to be their business to bring in European or American 
tribal customs in the place of African tribal customs. When 
presented to a subject race by members of the governing nation 
and linked to an education which provides the elements of that 
nation’s culture, Christianity may be accepted not because of 
its inherent truth but because of its obvious advantages. The 
sight of the white man’s wealth and prodigious machines easily 
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arouses a sense of inferiority—the white stranger seems super- 
human. There is a glamour about the new way of life when first 
seen. When it is grasped that the school opens a way into this 
astonishing new world, pupils throng to enter the door. The 
heady new wine is greedily quaffed. In the light of the new 
knowledge the old traditional life is easily despised. Old customs, 
old loyalties, are thrown overboard. They cannot conceive the 
possibility of being Christian and remaining African. Young 
Africa is largely in that stage to-day. To a great extent what 


Professor Zimmern says of other detached people is true of 
them: 


in reaching out after something which they feel to be higher they have lost 
themselves; they have severed their links with the past; and with that past has 
gone a portion of their own soul and strength. 


The process has gone so far that the strongest opposition to 
any change in the direction of producing an Africanate edition 
of Christianity, in which there is a legitimate synthesis of the 
old and the new, comes less from missionaries than from educated 
Africans. The same Africans declaim against Indirect Rule: and 
for the same reason. They have lost reverence for their own 
tradition. The only advance for their people that they can see 
is to take over westernism, holus bolus. 

I believe this to be a passing phase: many educated Africans 
have already got past it. Like Mr Amu, they protest loudly 
against being forced into a European mould. They ask, like 
him, that the truths contained in their own religions should be 
the basis for teaching Christianity. Others, unfortunately, take 
another path. They wake up to a sense of the value of what they 
have so light-heartedly given up, and in their strong reaction 
against western civilization they are also apt to cast off the 
Christianity which they were led to regard as identical with it. 

The position is serious, but not desperate. Christianity is 
not incurably western. Certainly the leaders assembled at 
Madras did not regard it as such. Otherwise they would not have 
spoken so earnestly about the necessity of rooting the younger 
churches in the soil of their own country, of interpreting the 
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Gospel in indigenous forms. ‘The Gospel is not necessarily 
bound up with forms and methods brought in from the older 
churches.’ I subscribe whole-heartedly to the doctrine that if 
this rooting and interpreting is to be done—in other words, if 
they are to express the essential Christianity in their own forms 
of thought and ritual—Christians of the younger churches 
must do it for themselves: we cannot finally do it for them. 

But we in America and Europe have our own responsibilities. 
They rest primarily upon the professors in the schools of missions 
and upon the mission boards. Have all the implications of the 
Madras meeting been as yet explored and accepted? To my 
mind they mean that just as St Paul released Christianity from 
the fetters of Judaism, our duty is to release Christianity from 
the fetters of western civilization. If that is to be done, much 
more profound study is called for. If you are going to assimilate, 
the minimum of training is adequate for the task; if you are 
going to adapt, sublimate, synthesize, you must begin by in- 
vestigating with the most sedulous care not only the outward 
form but the inner meaning of the belief or institution whose 
essence you propose to conserve. That study is incumbent 
upon teachers in the first place, so that they may impart both 
the spirit and the results to their pupils, who in turn will go 
prepared to sympathize with and assist their people abroad in 
interpreting the Gospel in indigenous forms; and will, when 
they themselves proclaim the Gospel, proclaim it in those 
forms. This is presumably what we are doing. But what propor- 
tion of future missionaries, and of missionaries on furlough, 
pass through our hands? How many of them still go without 
any training at all? Had the Boards adopted the policy defined 
at Madras and shaped their plans accordingly, we should not 
now be teaching such small groups of candidates and mis- 
sionaries on furlough. 

Epwin W. SMITH 














POVERTY IN THE CITY OF GOLD 
By NEIL MacVICAR, M.D., D.P.H. 


OHANNESBURG is a marvellous creation of human mind 
and muscle. It is barely fifty-five years since the discovery 
of gold on the Witwatersrand. In this brief period Johannes- 
burg has grown from nothing into one of the great cities of the 
world, with a population of half a million and an annual municipal 
revenue of more than five million pounds. Centring upon a 
business quarter of skyscrapers, the city radiates among rugged 
and picturesque hills and valleys to cover an area of eighty-four 
square miles with pleasant homes and beautiful gardens. One 
cannot doubt the prosperity of at least a large proportion of 
the white population. Some sections of the Bantu share this 
prosperity, especially the ‘house boy’ or general servant class, 
who as a rule are both well paid and well fed. 

It is when we come to the slum areas of the city and to the 
Native townships that we have brought home to us another side 
of the picture. In the slums the population presents elements 
of all races—European, Asiatic, African. Townships are being 
built by the Municipality for the Bantu, situated by preference 
some miles out of the city. They have been established to relieve 
the congestion in the slums. This they have undoubtedly done, 
although, owing to the increase in the demand for labour and the 
consequent continual immigration of Bantu men and boys from 
country districts, the benefits are not so obvious as they would 
otherwise have been. There remains a serious shortage of houses 
for Bantu labourers. 

Throughout South Africa the opinion persists that labourers’ 
wages in Johannesburg are high. As compared with cash wages 
paid to labourers on farms and in many other South African 
towns, the Johannesburg wages are undoubtedly high, and it 
is probable that city employers generally believe that they are 
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paying their Bantu labourers upon an adequate, even a liberal, 
scale. It is when we come to compare these city wages with the 
city cost of living that the real gravity of the situation discloses 
itself. If all city labourers were unmarried, and if—like house 
boys and mine labourers—they were given food and lodging by 
their employers, most of the wages now paid would be amply 
sufficient. There is, however, another class living in the slums 
or townships and paying for board and lodging. They are to be 
found in practically every industry that is carried on in the 
city. Many are middle-aged, married men, who stay on with 
the same employers for years, acquiring speed and deftness at 
their work, becoming indeed in not a few cases semi-skilled. 
They are permanent city workers. But these men find that for 
the purpose of supporting a family their ‘good’ wages are hope- 
lessly inadequate. Rents are mostly high; food is dear; tram or 
*bus fares to and from work make a constant drain upon their 
cash resources; the chances of babies dying are such that the 
men contribute weekly to a burial society (like the poor every- 
where they shrink from and detest the idea of pauper funerals); 
the poll tax has to be paid—it can now be paid in instalments; 
firewood, coal, candles or oil, clothing, soap, dishes—everything 
has to be bought in a European market at European prices. 
But the wage is not a European wage. Good as it seems on paper 
—that is, ‘for a Native’-—when it comes to buying the necessities 
of even a small family, it will not do it and does not come near 
doing it. A class of useful unskilled and semi-skilled permanent 
urban labourers has come into existence and its legitimate wage 
requirements are not being met. 

An economical balanced diet of available customary foods 
for a Native family of two adults and three children (in the 
Johannesburg Native townships the average number of children 
per house is officially stated to be 3.03) costs at local retail prices 
not less than {5 a month. Rent (17s. 4d. is the cheapest town- 
ship rent, but many families have to pay 40s. for a room in a slum), 
transport, firewood, coal, candles, soap, poll tax, burial society 
alone cost from £2. 10s. to £3. 13s. a month, according to the 
rent. Add this to the cost of food; the combined total is from 
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£7. tos. to £8. 138s. And nothing has been allowed for clothing 
or blankets. We are presuming that the man is a non-smoker as 
well as a total abstainer and that he has no church connexion 
and so avoids the usual 3s. or so a month of church dues. Neither 
has any percentage been allowed for contingencies. 

What then are the wages of African workers in Johannes- 
burg? A ‘Survey of the African in Industry within the Municipal 
Area of Johannesburg’ recently carried out by the Native 
Affairs Department of the Municipality shows that of sixty-six 
industries in the city employing Africans, ‘only seventeen record 
an African wage over £6 per month,’ and sixteen industries pay 
£4 or less. The further significant statement is added: ‘In practic- 
ally every industry semi-skilled capacity can be attained.’ In 
other words, European industry—with some honourable ex- 
ceptions—is availing itself, not merely of African labour, but 
of experienced semi-skilled African labour, at wages upon which 
the labourers cannot possibly maintain their families. These 
Johannesburg industries employ over forty-two thousand 
African men. There are also at work in the city at similar 
rates of pay 13,600 Native labourers employed by the 
Municipality and 3400 by the railway department of the 
Union Government. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SUB-ECONOMIC WAGE 
I. DESERTED WIVES 


Finding it impossible to support a wife and family in the 
city on the wage he receives, a labourer’s simplest solution is to 
leave his wife and children at home in the country and send them 
from time to time what he can spare from his wages. But, out 
of sight, out of mind. Months and then years pass; the re- 
mittances cease and, as the man moves from lodging to lodging, 
the wife loses his address. She is deserted. 

To my knowledge a sequence of events such as this is a 
common experience of Bantu women of the Cape Eastern 
Province. And, when the parties concerned are illiterate—as 
many still are—events happen more quickly. Once the-man is 
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gone, he is gone. He cannot write; neither can the wife. He is lost. 
He may return, some day. 

A Commissioner, whose district supplies Johannesburg 
with a large proportion of its labour, said in an interview that 
seventy-five per cent of able-bodied men from his district came 
to the Reef to work, and ‘on an average five women per day, 
from the areas close to town, come to the Native Commissioner’s 
office to enquire about lost husbands, who have not returned 
from the Reef.’ } 

‘ A visit to one of the Native territories reveals a population 
made up almost entirely of women, children and old-men. Some 
of the young men do not return home for years; many never come 
back.’ ? 

In considering this question of Bantu labour in European 
industries, it is necessary to realize that two conflicting tend- 
encies are at work in the Union of South Africa. The first is 
the settled political policy of segregation, in accordance with 
which the Bantu are relegated to their reserves, there ‘to develop 
along their own lines.’ The second is the universal demand for 
Bantu labour at white industrial centres and on farms. Thus 
the persons of the Bantu are ta be absent in the reserves, while 
their labour is to be present in practically every European 
household, every shop, warehouse, factory, every farm, every 
mine. Bantu labour cannot be dispensed with. South Africa has 
been built up upon it. 

The system which at present prevails represents an attempt 
at compromise between these conflicting tendencies. Let the 
labourer’s wife and children stay in the reserves; let the labourer 
work in city or town. When, from sickness or old age, he can no 
longer work, he has his home to go back to. This keeps down 
expenditure upon housing and social services for Natives at 
European centres. 

This solution, moreover, finds support in the argument that, 
the labourer’s family being able to supplement his income by 


1 Report of the Johannesburg Municipal Native Affairs Department for year to 
June 30th, 1939. 
* Dr Ray E. Phillips: The Bantu in the City, p. 91. 
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cultivating his land in the reserve, it is not necessary to pay him 
a full living wage. He can afford, to work for less. Thus em- 
ployers—most of them no doubt quite unconsciously—are 
exploiting the agricultural resources of the reserves to keep 
down their wage bills. They are extracting a subsidy from the 
labourer and his family. Commenting upon this aspect of the 
situation, the chairman of the Wage Board, speaking, as he was 
careful to explain, for himself only, said: “There is in fact much 
evidence to show that the tribal Natives cannot afford so to 
subsidize industry.’ 1 

But there is more to be said. The argument takes for granted 
that the man has in fact land to cultivate and that, if he has, his 
wife and children are physically able to cultivate it. As regards 
the first point, it is a fact that there are many thousands of 
Bantu labourers whose homes are in the reserves, but who have 
never been able to get land to cultivate, and there are the further 
number—amounting now to a considerable population—who 
have lost all connexion with the reserves and are struggling to 
maintain family life of a sort in slums or Native townships. 
These men cannot afford to give part-honorary service. Yet that 
is what they are being compelled to do, because the standard, 
accepted, sub-economic wage scale is based upon the supposition 
that a Bantu labourer has other resources. As regards the second 
point, one has only to see young boys or girls and old men 
staggering along with a heavy plough on tough soil with a team 
of perhaps unruly oxen, and to take notice also of the weed- 
grown arable lands which each season lie uncultivated because 
nobody has the strength and energy to tackle them, to 
understand one reason at least for the well-known and 
often lamented deterioration in the productivity of the 
reserves. 

It is a regrettable fact that many influential people remain 
convinced that this divided-family arrangement—the mother 
and children in the country home, the father far away for long 
periods, in the service of the European—is satisfactory and one 
to be encouraged and extended. Actually it is ruining the dis- 

1 Race Relations, First Quarter, 1940. 
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cipline and wrecking the security and the happiness of Bantu 
homes everywhere, besides depriving many families of their 
means of support. A race just emerging from the primitive ought 
not to be subjected to a continuous strain of so unnatural a 
character. Looked at, too, from the human point of view, it is a 
cruel system. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SUB-ECONOMIC WAGE 
II. Rurnep CHILDREN 


Suppose that the labourer succeeds in bringing his wife and 
children to the city and gets a house for them, either a room in a 
slum or, with luck, a two or three-roomed cottage in a township. 
What happens next? As already demonstrated, the man’s wages 
in nine cases out of ten will not nearly support a family. The 
mother must earn money somehow. Two alternatives present 
themselves. She may go out to work, leaving her children uncared 
for; or she may stay at home and concoct illicit liquor. The 
latter is the better-paying proposition of the two. The decent 
woman who goes out to work does not earn very much—about 
£2 a month is the average—and has no time to look after her 
home and children or even to cook properly for them. Subsisting 
upon cheap, poor-quality food, the whole family is under- 
nourished. The children are on the loose all day, with no dis- 
cipline, nobody to make them go to school, even locked out of 
their homes to protect the houses from thieves. As they grow 
older, the boys have neither the inclination nor the stamina for 
regular work. They earn small sums at odd jobs and spend their 
time gambling. In the total absence of home life, home discipline, 
regular schooling, regular habits of any kind, with ill-grown 
bodies because of chronic semi-starvation, Bantu boys and girls 
reach adolescence illiterate and ignorant of everything except 
the vices of the streets. 

The position in a nutshell is this: Either the labourer must 
leave his wife in the country or bring her to town where, because 
of the inadequacy of the man’s wage, the two of them have 
no choice but grossly to neglect their children. On a wage that is 
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only half or two-thirds of a living wage, decent home life for 
them anywhere is an entire impossibility. 

The two examples given of the alternative consequences of 
the sub-economic wage are straight cases, but a little reflexion 
will show that the same man may become involved in both 
situations. First, he deserts his real wife in the country. A year 
or two later, tired of living alone, he takes up with a woman in 
the city and they set up house and start a new family. The woman 
he now ‘marries’ is either an illicit liquor seller—men who adopt 
this course are apt to end as drunkards—or a woman who works in 
the city, in which case the consequences described above fall upon 
their children. The number of men living with ‘second’ wives is 
large; almost it would seem that they are in the majority, but at 
present there is no certain means of distinguishing them from 
the others. To complete the chaotic picture it is only necessary to 
add that these second wives are not infrequently deserted wives 
from the country, who, driven to desperation, have come to the 
city to work, leaving their now doubly-deserted children to take 
their chance with old people in the country, and these, as often 
as not, can neither control them nor feed them properly. 

The Children’s Aid Society, the Municipality and mis- 
sionaries are trying to help the mothers by means of créches and 
nursery schools. There are both missions and independent 
Bantu churches in the townships. Schools are being carried on 
by the missions but in 1938 it was officially estimated that 
sixty per cent of 40,400 Bantu children of school-going age were 
not attending school.! A hopeful beginning has been made by 
municipal workers to teach gardening to the bigger boys and 
housework to the girls. Government reformatories for youthful 
Bantu criminals are meeting with a surprising measure of success.” 

1 Findings, Juvenile Delinquency Conference, Par. 19. 

2 These boys are getting, probably for the first time in their lives, a good home with 
regular meals, regular hours of work and lessons and controlled recreation. Their response 
points to the conclusion that they are normal boys who had drifted into crimes—some 
being of the most serious character—through the influence of abnormal conditions. In 
this connexion it is significant of the part poverty plays that most young Bantu delinquents 
begin by stealing food. Bantu boys received into the Children’s Aid Society’s shelter from 


the Children’s Court are not infrequently found to be starving. They wolf the food placed 
before them and can hardly stop eating. 
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The Johannesburg Children’s Aid Society takes a practical 
interest in the restoration of Bantu juvenile delinquents, whose 
numbers show a disquieting increase. One city congregation 
has ‘adopted’ a township, another has been conducting a town- 
ship Sunday school. There is a well-equipped Bantu men’s 
social centre in the city, also opportunities for outdoor sport 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs. An institute for training Bantu social 
workers has been opened. The Municipality has clinics and 
employs doctors and quite a large number of fully-trained, 
certificated Bantu visiting nurses and midwives. 

Valuable as these varied activities are, it has to be confessed 
that they are largely no more than palliative and are not reaching 
down to the root of the social evils that are destroying urban 
Bantu family life. 


POVERTY THE Root CAUSE OF THE ‘TROUBLE 


All experienced workers familiar with the situation are 
agreed that, while a variety of other causes are also at work, the 
main and primary cause of the whole trouble is poverty and 
that the basic cause of the poverty is the sub-economic wage. 
The absent labouring mother and the present illicit-liquor- 
selling mother are both the direct consequence of the inadequacy 
of Bantu labourers’ wages in the city. In this connexion I have 
permission from Mr J. R. Brent, manager of the Native and 
Asiatic Administration Department of Pretoria Municipality, to 
quote the following most significant passage from a paper read 
by him at a conference of missionaries, welfare workers and 
Bantu men and women held at Pretoria last year to discuss 
‘African Family Life,’ in which he refers: to the illicit liquor 
evil: 


Recently when reviewing with the Criminal Investigation Department 
sergeant of the liquor squad several hundred cases of old offenders (Bantu) who 
had been many times convicted of the illicit sale or possession of intoxicating 
concoctions, we could scarcely find a single case of a Bantu offender who could 
be really classed as a professional illicit brewer or seller of ‘intoxicating liquor.’ 
Practically all the worst offenders were in honest employment and permanent 
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town dwellers. The liquor business was purely a side-line. They could not be 
classed as ‘idle and dissolute persons,’ and there was no place to which to 
deport them. I am quite satisfied over nearly twenty years of observation of the 
illicit liquor evil among the urban Bantu and several years of experience of every 
method of control tried (home brewing, total prohibition and municipalization), 
that over ninety per cent of the evil is caused by an absolute necessity on the part 
of the Bantu housewife to augment her husband’s wages in some way or other. 
Illicit brewing and selling of intoxicating concoctions is the easiest and most 
convenient way, so she follows it. 


The Industrial Conciliation Acts, designed to facilitate 
the settlement of disputes between employers’ associations and 
European skilled workers’ trades unions, have done little for 
Bantu unskilled workers. The Wage Act, however, brought into 
being a national wage board which enquires into conditions in 
industries that have no industrial councils and recommends 
wage minima which, when approved by the Minister of Labour, 
have the force of law. 

The board, rightly beginning at the bottom, has done 
valuable work in increasing certain very low Bantu wage scales, 
but so far the general level has not been greatly altered. The 
Labour Department aims at ‘reducing gradually but progressively 
the wide gap between skilled and unskilled wages.’ What this 
gap is can be learned from the industrial census report for 1935- 
36 which states that in the southern area of the Transvaal, which 
includes Johannesburg and neighbouring towns, the average 
European wage was {262 and the African £44 per annum. Some 
advance since then may have been made on this latter figure, 
but it seems clear that until the disastrous consequences of 
sub-economic wage scales can be brought home to the South 
African public, the wage board will not be able to act with 
anything like the speed and vigour that the situation demands. 
The board is restricted by the necessity of taking into account 
‘the capacity of any particular industry to pay.’ This however 
raises questions of efficiency, the economical use of labour, 
suitability of plant, marketing, etc. Protected South African 
industries ought to be able to compete in the local market 
with oversea industries without grossly underpaying their 
employees. 
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Bantu trades unions exist, but are not afforded legal recogni- 
tion. Unofficially, however, these unions assist the Labour 
Department, which reports that ‘a large number of evasions of 
the law have been exposed through their agency.’ 

Perhaps the best thing the wage board has yet done for the 
Bantu is its ‘determination’ fixing for twenty-seven scheduled 
occupations at Port Elizabeth a minimum wage for unskilled 
workers of {1. 7s. a week, practically £6 a month. This £6 rate 
was already in operation by a gentlemen’s agreement among the 
better class of employers and it was recommended to the wage 
board by the city council. 

Remembering, it may be, the riot with serious loss of life 
which occurred there in 1920 in connexion with an attempted 
Bantu strike for higher wages, Port Elizabeth is to-day giving a 
lead to South Africa both in this matter of wages and in good, 
cheap housing for Bantu labourers. Although £6 is still short of 
a living wage, it is an advance upon many of the wages formerly 
paid. As the board expresses it, they have ‘put a bottom’ to 
wages in a large group of occupations. The municipal survey 
already quoted shows that in Johannesburg there is room for 
much pulling-up work of this kind. 

In Britain, Australia and other countries the soundness 
of conclusions based upon a hypothetical average family of 
two adults and three children had been strongly contested, 
among other grounds because the great majority of white 
families do not have three children and because no industry 
could carry the high wage scales asked for on this basis. The 
solution pressed for by Miss Rathbone and other authorities is 
the subsidizing only of those families that have children, the 
subsidy—so much per child—being paid, not by the industry to 
the fathers, but by the State to the mothers. 

The position of South African Bantu labourers differs toto 
celo from that of the workers just mentioned. In the first place, 
the children are there, and in the second, the wage scale that 
the Bantu workers require is not a luxury scale. Their need is 
to have their wages brought up to a subsistence level. For- 
tunately for the industries of this country, the Bantu are not 
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indulging in race suicide. What they are suffering from is some- 
thing less deadly and yet serious enough, race deterioration 
and degradation through poverty, and of this South Africa as a 
whole cannot hope to escape the consequences. 

Attempts to ameliorate conditions for the sub-economic 
wage earner are much more than counter-balanced by what 
Professor Batson has well called the ‘social dis-services.’ Chief 
among these are the activities of the food control boards, which 
have been given the power to regulate in the sole interests of the 
producers the local prices of essential foods such as bread, maize, 
sugar and dairy products. Losses upon large-scale uneconomic 
exporting are met by raising prices to South African consumers, 
a large proportion of whom are the underpaid Bantu labourers 
whose case we are considering. 

Mission work in this country has been profoundly affected 
by the economic maladjustment with which this paper deals. 
The patient work of missionaries over a century, building up 
among the Bantu a stable society based upon Christian ideals of 
marriage and family life, would seem in great measure to have 
been destroyed. That reconstruction under new conditions is 
possible, and that the new society will be better and stronger 
than the old, is one’s faith and hope. But such a goal cannot be 
attained until the double injury of the sub-economic wage and 
the divided family is brought to an end. 

Secondary industries are being developed with increased 
momentum since the war began and this is likely to lead to an 
increased demand for unskilled labour. It is possible that the 
element of competition may enter in so as to raise wages in 
certain industries. 

One important aspect of the subject to which attention has 
been drawn by leading businessmen is that it would really pay 
South Africa to raise the wage scale of labourers. Every pound 
added to a low wage means an addition to purchasing power. 
More and better food is bought, then clothing and furniture, 
most if not all of which articles are produced in South Africa. 
The seven million Bantu in the Union form an immense potential 
market. In an address at a Rotary Club luncheon the other 
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day Colonel Karel Rood, Member of Parliament for Vereeniging, 
said: 

If the Natives’ health were improved and their social lot bettered, the 
beneficial reactions on business and industry would be enormous and well 


worth the cost. . . . Opportunity should be provided for them to have their 
families near their work. 


The best we can do is to collaborate with official and other 
agencies which are grappling with the economic and social evils 
we have been discussing, and at the same time endeavour to move 
public opinion in favour of a wage scale which will permit of 
men having their families with them in places where they have 
found permanent work, and which will enable the women to stay 
in their houses and look after their children. 

NeIL MAcVIcar 














CONTINENTAL CHURCHES AND 
THE WORLD MISSION 


By MARGARET SINCLAIR 


AXY attempt to estimate the strength with which the churches 

of the European continent are continuing their missionary 
enterprise calls at the same time for a survey of the background 
on which they themselves are operating at home, of the diffi- 
culties which beset them and of the strain to which, in some 
instances, their actual life-lines are exposed. 

Adversity has come upon many of them suddenly, like a 
flood, removing landmarks, altering familiar prospects, cutting 
communications. Like a flood it varies in extent and gravity; 
in one region wholesale inundation, in another encroachments 
causing local isolation. It is a flood-type of emergency, testing 
to the last grain the capacity of the soil to resist the eroding 
forces which have come upon it. 

Reports of the churches in Norway, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, France, have certain elements in common. There is a 
noticeable absence of recrimination and self-pity. The churches 
have been caught in a crisis and have been called upon to act. 
They have accepted their responsibility for spiritual leadership, 
though not without certain reservations. Here and there a warn- 
ing note comes through of the danger of state exploitation of 
the churches for purposes of purely national revival. “The new 
Denmark,’ writes Pastor Knut A. Anderson, for instance, in The 
Future of Denmark, ‘must be based on the nation’s will to live 
and on faith in God.’ But he goes on to indicate the danger of 
blending nationalism and Christianity: 

The Church and the great Christian community cannot but rejoice in all 
the opportunities for co-operation in the renewal in the nation’s life, but they 


must not forget that they have another kingdom to build, whose interests and 


laws are far above the kingdoms and interests of this world, including their own 
beloved country. 
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Pastor Marc Boegner, president of the Protestant Federation 
of France, while emphasizing in a recent address the spiritual 
obligation of the churches in the present crisis, referred to ‘the 
danger of an attempt to make use of the churches for ends other 
than those entrusted to them by Jesus Christ.’ 

There is evidence, too, of a clearer recognition of member- 
ship in a world-wide Christian community. Closer co-operation 
is coming about between denominations, although with full 
acknowledgment of obstacles that still divide. A clear-thinking 
sincerity that harbours no illusions characterizes initiative in 
this direction. 

On that background, the survival and projection of church 
life and of missionary interest may be traced in certain countries 
of Europe. 


In Norway conditions seem undoubtedly to have drawn the 
churches more closely together. A notable rapprochement is that 
which has brought the hitherto independent evangelical move- 
ment led by Professor Hallesby nearer to the main stream of 
church life. All church groups alike find much in the ideology of 
the present régime that conflicts with Christian principle and 
the undertaking given by the Reich Commissar that church life 
would meet with no disturbance has not been realized. It is 
estimated that of the clergy not more than two in a thousand 
support the Quisling party. A source of much strength is the 
Christian Council for Co-operation, formed in October last 
after the mass meeting of churchmen held im Oslo, not, it is 
pointed out, as ‘a proof of the liquidation of all differences,’ but 
for the common insistence on those basic principles and doctrines 
which they all share. A marked increase in Bible study is reported 
and immense keenness in church matters on the part of young 
people. An outstanding event has been the pastoral letter issued 
by the bishops in February which, in spite of confiscation, was 
still widely circulated and read in the pulpits of many churches. 
The document in question consisted of the text of a communica- 
tion addressed by the bishops to the minister of cults and educa- 
tion, protesting against the prevalent injustice and violence 
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which are admitted and encouraged (to which no satisfactory 
reply was received), and of a subsequent letter defining the 
duty of the Church, in such conditions, as the ‘guardian of 
conscience’: 


When there is interference with our duty to obey our Lord Jesus Christ we 
are inevitably forced to take a stand. . . . Justice, truth, goodness which the 
Church considers to be possible in a state ruled by law are among the ordinances 
of God. The way in which the exterior structure of the community is organ- 
ized is a matter of opinion, but where the commandments of God are at stake 
which are the basis of all common living the Church is obliged to render clear 
witness. . . . 

The Church cannot keep silence where the commandment of God is broken 
and sin reigns. . . . On the basis of our mandate we exhort all those in places 
of authority to make an end to all that goes against the holy will of God, which 


is justice, truth, liberty of conscience and goodness, and to build on the law of 
God. 


The missionary spirit in Norway is reported to be as strong 
as ever, but the attention of church people is evidently much 
occupied with strengthening their own position and fulfilling 
their moral responsibility at home and few churches can be in 
greater need of outside support for their oversea work than 
those of Norway. The Norwegian government established in 
London recently allocated £50,000 for the needs of Norwegian 
missions overseas. Keen appreciation has been expressed inside 
the country of action taken on behalf of Norwegian missions by 
the International Missionary Council and by the World Lutheran 
Council. 

Church life in DENMARK, under a German-controlled Danish 
government, has also recovered vigorously from the blow of 
occupation. A record mass meeting of Christians took place in 
Copenhagen in November and pledged Denmark to become ‘a 
nation that bows itself before the will of God,’ recognizing that 
there was much in the old life that needed reform. The Grundtvig 
church, begun twenty-one years ago, was completed and dedi- 
cated in September. Missionary income for the year 1940 fell 
very little below the average, although there is at present no 
means of transmitting the money abroad. An instance of the 
need, and of the complete understanding that exists between 
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home base and field, is afforded by the report presented by a 
Danish missionary in the Tamil area of India to the Council of 
the Federation of the Lutheran Churches in session at Guntur 
last December. A member of a mission which had previously 
worked on a budget of Rs 181,000 with a further budget of 
Rs 100,000 for the maintenance of its missionaries, he spoke 
with gratitude of the sympathetic attitude of the government of 
India, of the sacrificial action of the missionary staff, of the 
generosity of the Lutheran Federation and of other unexpected 
sources of support and of the fact of having ‘an understanding 
board and a loving home church behind us.’ 

The churches of FINLAND lost heavily in property and funds 
through the cession of territory to the U.S.S.R. and missionary 
income has suffered accordingly. The Finnish churches have 
maintained contacts with other Scandinavian churches and have 
also established closer relations with the German Evangelical 
Church. A German-Finnish Lutheran association has been 
formed, whose activities will include the translation of theo- 
logical works into the respective languages. 

News from SWEDEN shows the churches responding keenly, 
in the greater freedom of action which they enjoy, to the needs 
of their fellow-Scandinavians and steadily promoting the 
missionary cause. At the time of the Russo-Finnish war a meet- 
ing of the Scandinavian Missionary Council called in Stockholm 
was attended by representatives of all four countries. The de- 
cision there adopted to endeavour to raise Kr 100,000 between 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, in aid of Finnish missions, 
resulted in Kr 115,000 being raised in Sweden alone. Swedish 
support continues to the Leipzig mission in South India. Ex- 
change regulations restricted the sending of funds to the field 
in the first half of 1940, but their subsequent modification has 
eased the situation. Missionary income is reported to be up to 
the average. Interest in the Madras meeting continues to stimu- 
late the study df missions. Several books dealing with the meeting 
have been published and a Swedish edition of Dr Kraemer’s 
The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. The women’s 
annual missionary conference was held at Upsala in January, 
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and a retreat for missionaries organized by the Swedish Mis- 
sionary Council included in its membership representatives of 
the Student Christian Movement, who thereby gained valuable 
contacts and insight into missionary thinking. A special period 
of prayer for missions was observed from April 4th to 6th. 

News that comes through sparsely from BELGIuM indicates 
that the clergy are for the most part back in their parishes, 
members of which gradually reassembled after a vast upheaval. 
The Protestant churches have long since occupied a difficult 
position of extreme minority and to this is now added isolation 
from outside contacts with other churches and with missionary 
groups in the Belgian colonial sphere. The tone of such com- 
munications as are received from individual churchmen suggests 
however that the situation is not without spiritual reward and 
there is a strong sense of responsibility and preparation for post- 
war tasks and problems. It is interesting to note that a Russian 
‘ godless ’ journalist travelling on the continent recently remarked 
on the strength of the church life both in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

The immense vitality of the churches and the centralizing, 
focusing motive of the Christian mission as a continuing and 
growing obligation indeed dominate all reports that come 
through from the NETHERLANDS. They indicate that not only are 
the churches the rallying force of the nation, but that concentra- 
tion on missionary responsibility beats like a pulse in the Church’s 
own life. Missionary consciousness seems to form a kind of 
generating force of life and rhythm. 

Practical prohibitions and difficulties are constantly en- 
countered. Permits, for instance, must be secured a week in 
advance for all meetings of over twenty persons. But many 
gatherings of church people take place in demonstration of a 
common Christian front. Differences and divisions growing out 
of the main historic currents are not minimized and artificial 
semblances of unity have met with no acceptance. The churches 
are working on what common ground they find and are extending 
it where they can. The ‘oecumenical association,’ which was 


founded some years before the war, organized in October an 
23 
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‘oecumenical week,’ during which church meetings were held 
in many towns and villages for the study and discussion of the 
possibilities of closer collaboration. A Council of Churches has 
been formed, with a view to further joint consultation and 
action, and eight of the largest Protestant bodies have joined it. 
Oecumenical life has recently met with a setback in the dis- 
solution by the German authorities of the Dutch branch of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches. 

The spirit of the churches in the Netherlands is summed up 
very clearly in the message from the synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church which was read in all the pulpits on October 27th: 

The Synod gives expression to its conviction that the Church is called to 
witness through foreign missions and home missions to the message of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. . . . The Church will have to go its way through this life 
in the light of the Word of God. This Word alone must determine its relation 
to the authorities by the hand of which it pleases God to rule us. The Church 
knows that it is protected by that Word and that it may lean on that Word. It 


renders thanks to God for the opportunity to express all that the Church must 
pronounce emphatically in these days. . . . 


Extracts from a new form of the old intercessory prayer 
which has been part of the Dutch Reformed liturgy since the 
Reformation, adopted for use in the present situation, further 
illustrate the attitude and mood of the Church. It remembers 
the missionary cause: 

As it pleases Thee that intercession be made for all men, we pray Thee to 
give Thy blessing to the teaching of Thy holy Gospel, that it may be proclaimed 
and accepted everywhere, that so the whole earth may be filled with the saving 
knowledge of Thee. We pray Thee to guard Thy churches everywhere and 
govern them in the unity of the true faith and living piety, that Thy kingdom 
may grow every day and the kingdom of Satan be destroyed, until Thy kingdom 
be fully come, when Thou shalt be all in all; 
those in authority: 

. . . especially we pray for the Queen whom Thou hast set over us and for 
the authorities of occupation which Thou hast permitted over us; 
the persecuted: 


We pray Thee also for our brethren who suffer persecution . . . for all whom 
Thou chastisest through poverty, imprisonment, sickness of body, or trial of 
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the spirit, and for those who are sick of soul. . . . Fortify us in all trials, that 


80, striving in faith, we may overcome and inherit eternal life with Christ in 
the world to come. 


Concern for the missionary purpose of the Church is very 
apparent among Christian students and well attended university 
missions have been held at Amsterdam and Utrecht. In a country 
so recently the scene of the largest Christian youth gathering 
ever assembled, it is not surprising to find the Student Christian 
Movement reporting an earnest concentration of prayer among 
students for Christian youth the world over. Those responsible 
for missionary education and training, moreover, are looking 
ahead to the enormous post-war needs which they envisage. 
A conference was recently held for senior theological students 
with a view to stimulating interest in the church overseas as a 
field of service. Speakers at this gathering included Dr Kraemer, 
the well-known missionary leader, and Dr Verdoorn, a medical 
missionary. Plans on a larger scale include the inauguration of 
a special eighteen-months’ course for theologians at Oegstgeest 
in preparation for missionary service immediately after the war. 
It is expected that the course will begin in September and it will 
provide for the study of the non-Christian religions, the ethno- 
logy of the Netherlands Indies and the history of missions. 

It is from the Netherlands that a bold reply has come to the 
criticism of hypocrisy to which the European is exposed who 
continues to preach the Christian mission while his own con- 
tinent is engaged on a destructive war. What message, it is 
asked, can Europeans bring to the non-Christian world from 
such a background? The answer comes again from Dr Kraemer: 


Behind all these questions [he writes], there arises the fundamental question 
concerning the true foundation of church and missions. World events force us 
to seek for the abiding universal Will of God concerning the salvation of the 
world. ... 

In spite of the inevitable material weakening of the sending countries and 
the Christian churches, missions as an expression of the life of the Christian 
Church must not come to an end. In the missionary work of the last one hundred 
and fifty years, in the fruits which it has borne, and in the task which this work 
implies . . . there is for every Christian and for every Church a source of energy, 
a profound consolation, It is here that-we see most clearly and unambiguously 
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the sense of victory which is so characteristic of the whole Gospel. Here it 
becomes manifest that God will triumph with His loving will over all demonic 
powers. . . . Missions are the clear expression of faith in Him who has said that 
heaven and earth will pass but that His words will not pass away. Missions 
were the mother of the Church. . . . 


Much discussion is heard of the reorganization of the present 
system under which the support of home and foreign missions 
has been largely the private concern of particular Christian 
groups and societies. The tremendous debt which the churches 
owe to them is fully recognized, but a desire is evident on all 
hands for a more organic relationship between the churches and 
missionary life. It is expected that definite proposals will be 
made at the forthcoming meetings of the synod. 

Paragraphs here and there in the continental Christian press 
give some glimpses of church life in Germany. Here, too, there 
is evidence of movements towards closer inter-church unity. The 
Free Churches (the Alliance of Free Christian Churches, the 
Free Evangelical Congregations, the Baptist Churches) have 
examined further possibilities of union already discussed in 
1939, and a new monthly periodical, Word and Work, has been 
founded for an exchange of views. Again, following up an earlier 
meeting in 1939, Roman Catholic-Lutheran deliberations have 
taken place, with both clerical and lay participation and including 
that of the Berneuchener group (the Lutheran liturgical move- 
ment). Although immense differences still remain, it was felt 
by those who took part in it that the meeting removed many 
existing prejudices. 

News from several sources confirms a very wide participa- 
tion in the ‘Bible weeks’ that are organized at intervals. In some 
districts these courses have been held in successive weeks to 
allow of an interchange in the participation of the clergy. Growth 
in lay responsibility and initiative is apparent. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for instance, has enlarged its study courses 
for the laity in such a way as to carry students who qualify right 
up to ordination and the administration of the Sacraments. The 
youth instruction material has now been worked out on an eight- 
year basis. The shortage of ministers, due to mobilization and 
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other causes, has brought a similar challenge to the laity of the 
German Evangelical Church. Laymen have filled gaps as ‘readers’ 
and in some areas lay preaching has been instituted. In other 
places where facilities for church worship are lacking, the laity 
have taken the initiative into their own hands. An appeal 
in one district for lay assistance was answered by a hundred 
and fifty people, men and women, who are now undergoing 
training. A liturgical guide for the use of the laity has been 
issued. 

The continued vitality of the Confessional Church under the 
most adverse conditions is shown by the recent ordination of 
fifty candidates in Western Germany. Their ordination is not, 
however, officially recognized and they depend for their support 
on money raised in the parishes. Funds for this purpose have 
been collected in the Rhineland at the rate of RM 25,000 a 
month. 

The danger is very apparent in Germany, in the conditions 
of suppression and control in which the Church is called to 
work, that an over-acceptance of its fate as a suffering Church 
may weaken its missionary outreach and the strength of its 
fellowship with Christians beyond its immediate sphere. There 
are, however, also encouraging signs to the contrary. The 
activities of certain groups of Christians on behalf of French 
and German prisoners of war give clear expression to a sense of 
universal obligation. The Year Book of German Missions indicates 
that in the course of 1940 fifteen regional missionary conferences 
were held. In spite of publishing restrictions—though these have 
indeed increased in severity recently—sixty-four religious books 
were published, the majority of them primarily related to 
missions. An experiment in popular missionary leaflets, for use 
in the parishes, has met with much success. Future plans include 
popular material on the work of the Christian laity in different 
parts of the world. 

Much responsibility has inevitably fallen upon the church 
leaders in SWITZERLAND, through its position as a neutral and 
as the headquarters of such oecumenical activity as is still 
possible. The International Christian Press and Information 
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Service, issued from the office of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva, was never more indispensable as an agency for the 
exchange of news of the world Church and valuable service of 
a similar nature is rendered by the Evangelical Press Service 
issued in Ziirich. The maintenance in Geneva of the headquarters 
(or parts of them) of many of the international Christian organiza- 
tions has provided an oasis of neutrality at which it has been 
possible for church leaders of many nationalities and confessions 
to exchange information and counsel. 

The Swiss churches have been active in the relief of suffering. 
The conference of pastors held in September last undertook 
responsibility for the support of pastors in France and Belgium 
and the churches in general have contributed generously to the 
solution of the vast refugee problem with which France, in the 
occupied and unoccupied regions, has to contend. The need to 
permeate the national life more fully with Christian values, to 
give renewed authority to Christian principles, has been the 
subject of much sober study and discussion within the Swiss 
churches. The national leadership, moreover, has looked in- 
creasingly to the churches as the moral centre of the country’s 
life, and a notable appeal was made to them a few months ago 
by political and other national leaders to provide, without 
abandoning their own appointed task in favour of mere patriotic 
propaganda, the moral strength which would help Switzerland 
to meet any sudden major crisis that might face it and to avoid 
the moral breakdown to which they attribute the disasters 
which have befallen other countries. 

Determination to continue missionary work overseas, in 
spite of difficulties of communication, is very apparent. For the 
year 1940 the income of the Basel mission from Swiss sources 
alone amounted to a million francs, exceeding that for 1939. 
Missionary interest is well represented in the programmes of 
Christian conferences. The Basel mission is continuing its 
missions seminar, in spite of the absence of many students on 
military service. A new class is to be formed early in 1942 
in preparation for post-war missionary tasks. The Basel 
mission has maintained contact with its German members who 
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are interned through church leaders who have visited them in 
Canada, Jamaica, the Netherlands Indies and elsewhere in the 
course of travel. Appreciation of the spirit in which relief has 
been brought from international Christian sources to suffering 
missions has been well expressed in the comment of a leader of 
the Mission Suisse: 


La communion des saints n’est pas un vain mot; il y a entre les disciples 
de Jésus-Christ un lien qui est une bienfaisante réalité. 


Finally, FRANcE. In the course of the restoration of church 
life over the past year obstacle and endeavour have been tre- 
mendous. The scattering of the church communities at the 
time of the German advance varied from one area to another 
in volume, as has the extent to which those who fled have made 
their way back again. The effects have told most heavily in 
Alsace-Lorraine, where political pressure is most apparent and 
where in fact no pastor may remain who will not give a written 
declaration of allegiance to the Third Reich. Much, it is felt, 
will depend on how the churches in regions most subjected to 
political pressure react to and survive the experience. The 
coastal areas have also suffered heavily, while evacuation of the 
coalfield areas of the north-east was only of short duration. 
Much difficulty has been faced in districts only provided with 
mission stations and initiative has been shown in many direc- 
tions by lay people of widely varying occupations who have 
gathered the communities together for worship and instruction. 
High praise is paid to pastors’ wives, for the steadiness they 
have shown all through the crisis. 

In the south the churches have had immense responsibility 
to shoulder not only for compatriot refugees but for destitute 
foreigners as well, who have fled from the north. There were 
30,000 of German and Austrian nationality, 4000 of them 
Christians. In general, the situation in the matter of material 
support has been reversed as between the north and the south 
of France and much will now depend on the leadership shown in 
areas which have hitherto looked to the north for assistance. The 
hard and fast line of demarcation between the occupied and 
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unoccupied zones deeply affects the churches. Certain long- 
prescribed church regional divisions are cut clean in half by the 
political line that has been drawn and the problem of effective 
contact between the two zones is still acute. The Presbyterian 
system, on which the recently united Reformed Church of 
France is established, can no longer operate fully, for no synod 
can meet in the occupied zone, nor can members from that area 
attend synods in unoccupied France. Offices of the Protestant 
Federation of France and of the Reformed Church have been 
established at Nimes under the leadership of Pastor Marc 
Boegner, and from there contact is maintained with all that 
concerns the churches of the unoccupied zone as well as with 
the Vichy government. 

Christian school and university life is re-establishing itself. 
There were indications recently of recognition and possibly even 
of state aid for Protestant education, in view of its value in the 
moral re-establishment of the nation. Reports from the field 
of theological education indicate that the free faculty of theology 
in Paris re-opened in the autumn with thirty students and 
Montpellier with forty. The Russian Orthodox theological 
institute in Paris is at work in a normal manner. 

Missionary activity shows a vigorous reaction to the situa- 
tion. An account only recently received in England of the one 
hundred and fifteenth general assembly of the Paris mission, 
held in Paris in October, discloses the following decisions: the 
committee of the mission remains in Paris, maintaining contact 
with the occupied zone. An office is established at Nimes under 
the direction of Pastor Jean Keller, formerly a missionary in 
Gaboon, to keepin touch with churches in the unoccupied area, 
to correspond where possible with the field and to maintain 
contact also with Switzerland where (in Geneva) a temporary 
office has also been set up under Pastor Rusillon. 

The assembly met without its president, Pastor Charles 
Merle d’Aubigné, absent through illness, without its vice- 
president, Pastor Marc Boegner, unable to cross the frontier, 
and without its director-elect, Pastor E. Schloesing, a prisoner 
of war in Germany. Extracts from the speech of the present 
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director, Pastor Couve, indicate the note which the meeting 
struck: 


A general assembly like this is at the same time a unique, exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the minister of the Gospel to tell his brethren that through the ordeal 
of to-day God asks us to go forward with confidence and courage. 


And again: 


However real our defeat, whatever the outcome of a struggle which is not 
over, one thing is certain . . . the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Gospel of self- 
surrender, remains the only hope of the world. The more the ruins heaped up 
by this grievous war will call for delicate and difficult tasks of reconstruction, 
the more incumbent will it be upon the churches, conscious of the real origin 
and responsible causes of war . . . to take more seriously the duty to obey the 
Master’s command and to carry the news of the gospel of salvation to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. 


Income for the year ending March 31st, 1940, showed a 
slightly higher total than for 1939, in spite of the inevitable 
defection of Alsace-Lorraine, whose contribution was always a 
large one. Outside aid, notably from North America, to some 
extent accounted for the increase, as have individual special 
efforts here and there, such as that of a subscriber in the Midi 
who raised Fr 30,000 in shares. 

Facilities recently accorded for financial transactions with 
certain French colonies have eased the situation to some extent 
and the committee has resumed budgetary responsibility for 
the work in Senegal, Togo and Madagascar, thus releasing 
international funds for use elsewhere. The need for home 
support remains however acute and a courageous appeal from 
the committee of the mission appeared at the New Year in Le 
Christianisme au X Xiéme Siécle, commending the missionary 
cause beyond the circle of its regular and loyal supporters and 
calling on the churches to launch out and give new impetus and 
extension to their work overseas. 

A letter received at the London office of the Paris mission 
from General de Gaulle indicates a co-operative attitude to 
missionary work: 

There is no obstacle [it reads] to the activity of the evangelical missions in 
the territories where they are working. Indeed, as soon as we had finished the 
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occupation of Gaboon, we thought of your missions and of their needs and of 
the means of giving them the help which they needed, and at the request of 
the governor of Gaboon a special credit has been placed at his disposal so as 
to allow him to help, with both money and supplies, the missionary establish- 
ments which are in his territory. The local authorities have my instructions to 
facilitate, as far as possible, the work of the missionaries of whatever confession 
in their territories. 


The constructive energy with which the churches and 
missionary societies of France have faced the dilemma before 
them, without complaint, with confidence in the missionaries on 
the field and in the effectiveness of indigenous training now being 
put to the test, typifies the reaction of the suffering churches 
as a whole. They are by no means out of the wood. The more 
they grow in strength and solidarity at home the more obstacles 
are they likely to encounter. But they have maintained spiritual 
contact with the churches overseas by prayer, sympathy and. 
imagination and they have drawn closer together at home in 
fulfilment of their common task. Their response to the challenge 
before them well illustrates a statement of Dr Walter M. Horton 
in a recent number of Christendom: ‘Every great historical crisis, 
such as that which is now upon us, is both a day of wrath and 
a time of deliverance, according to the way it is received.’ 

MarGareET SINCLAIR 














THE NAZI RELIGION AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 


By HANS EHRENBERG, Dr Rer. Pot., Pu.D. 
I. THe Nazir RELIGION AS ABSOLUTE SYNCRETISM 


GINCE 1928 the Christian missionary movement has recog- 

nized that all over the world a new spirit is abroad, the 
spirit of ‘secularization.’ In various degrees and diverse ways 
it conquers religious systems everywhere. It creates an entirely 
new situation for Christianity. Its chief feature has been the 
misuse of Christianity and of the Christian mission for aims 
which are merely secular, as in education, economics, adminis- 
tration. To use Christianity in this way means before long to 
dispense with it altogether. The reason for this is that political 
and social liberalism in general, and later on the post-liberal 
systems of Fascism and National Socialism, all being completely 
indifferent to the Christian mission, themselves take over these 
tasks. Christianity and the Christian mission are then no 
longer considered necessary for the aims of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations themselves. This process of secularization has now 
reached its culminating period and realization in the National 
Socialist attempt at world domination. 

The most important point in this general development is as 
follows: all nations are trying to go back to a more primitive 
stage and to their original religions, but not before securing their 
share of modern civilization. Where they have not been able to 
go back to original times and religions, they have created ‘new 
religions’ after the pattern of the primitive ones. Thus we find 
in the same period of world history these three phenomena: the 
utmost modernization, intense primitivism and archaism, and 
emancipation, cynical rebellion, that is, against traditional 
authorities. To a certain degree we find it in the so-called 
Christian nations, in the so-called pagan nations and in the 


Jews. We find it in fact in all nations. 
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Thus we can speak of ‘pre- and post-Christian,’ of ‘pre- and 
post-Muslim,’ of ‘pre- and post-Buddhist,’ or even of ‘pre- and 
post-pagan’ elements or forces in the views of men all over the 
world. Opinions about such relations and associations may differ 
widely, yet they all raise the same question, though the remark- 
able significance of this unanimity is still somewhat disregarded. 

Let us consider the scale on which European nations formerly 
became christianized and ask, iri the cases of Russia, Germany, 
Italy: how far has the ancient pagan Rome re-emerged in the 
Fascism of to-day? 

If we see things as the Christian missionary movement has 
begun to see them since the meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, the Nazi religion, which 
is also the soul of Nazi politics, gains in importance as playing 
a very special réle in the whole development of secularization, 
namely that of pushing matters to extremes. 

Nazism, or the Nazi religion, is the combined caricature of 
all religions, the most general syncretism, in fact, which has yet 
appeared. We may draw the most significant of the possible 
parallels between the Nazi religion and other religions, on the 
following lines: The Nazi religion contains a great many of the 
elements of all the religions of mankind. There is, for instance, 
the parallel between the secularized Protestantism of the ‘German 
Christians’ and the secularized Shinto of Japan, both believing 
in a ‘Church State’ whose only creed is the State itself. The 
religious ideology of modern Japan is of quite the same.type as 
the religious ideology of Nazism; consequently, the Christian 
Church and her missions find themselves in both countries in a 
very similar position and facing similar temptations, namely 
emperor-worship in Japan, leader-veneration in Nazi Germany. 
Both are maintained by the State as a religion to replace religion. 
The only serious difference is that the Japanese totalitarianism 
is still built upon the social ties of family, village, tribe, whilst 
the German is free of legacy from ancient orders of society. 

Further, we find the same réle played by magicians in 
primitive religions as in Nazism, the same magic investing 
the position of the leader, and we see the great gatherings of 
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sorcerers of the Nazi party with that chief sorcerer and his num- 
berless assistants and novices, just as we see them in primitive 
religious systems. We find similar means in use for bewitching 
the people by manifold charms, only the modern charms are 
more scientific, either chemical or ideological. Some affinity may 
also be seen to exist between the social systems, if we compare 
the relations of individuals in traditional Asiatic societies with 
the enslavement of the personality in the modern totalitarian 
systems. In all these and other instances we discover the amazing 
affinity of the Nazi religion to pre-Christian religions. A straight 
line leads from the pre-Christian primitive or ancient systems 
past the whole Christian era to the post-Christian and artificially 
primitive systems of Nazism. 

But there is still another religion of post-Christian foundation 
and of syncretist origin, namely Islam, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find striking parallels between Islam and the Nazi 
religion. Perhaps the fact that the modern apostasy of Nazism 
has distorted its former model almost to disfigurement makes 
the comparison between the Nazi religion and Islam, though con- 
vincing, still somewhat uncongenial to us. But what the Turk 
meant to Luther and the Arabian Islam, still earlier, meant to 
Christians in the eighth century, the Nazi means to the Christian 
European and American of to-day; the external as well as the 
spiritual danger for the whole of Europe of A.D. 732 (Islam in 
southern France), 1526 and 1683 (the Turk before the gates 
of Vienna), has been repeated to the full since 1940. 

The Nazi religion has many ancestors. This ill-bred child 
springs from them all, this creature which possesses no pure 
genealogical tree of its own. Nazism is a bastard by such a 
spiritual mixture of races as seldom takes place in the sphere of 
nature. Nazism masquerades in all guises and thereby can tempt 
each race, each nation, each culture. 


II. THe Nazi RELIGION AND THE OLD AsIATIC RELIGIONS 


We must first say a word about the meaning of those words 
‘pre-’ and ‘post-’. It is a strange fact that so-called higher 
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religions, like Buddhism, Islam and Christianity itself, have 
occupied a place between a period which is a ‘pre-time’ and 
another which is a ‘post-time.’ The higher religions have created 
nations—Christian, Muslim, Buddhist—during the historic 
periods of their development. The higher religions came as 
spiritual conquerors to the nations in which they took root. It 
may thus be said that these nations once possessed a primitive 
religion; they know this and thereafter, at any time, they may 
enter upon a highly revolutionary period of both progressive 
change and restoration or, in other words, emancipation and 
archaism, at one and the same time. In such moments the 
relation between that which is of ‘pre-’ character and that 
which is of ‘post-’ character will become decisive for the 
future. 

For instance, when in 1868 Japan became the first nation of 
the earth to pursue the way of the present totalitarian systems, 
she did away with the aristocratic and feudalistic constitution of 
the State, which was supported by three centuries of Buddhist 
predominance in Japanese history, and created a centralized 
monarchy, adapted to full modernization with the help of the 
original ‘Japanese religion, Shinto. Thus Japan created a theo- 
cratic monarchy founded on Shinto and so embodied the whole 
result of modern and liberal western civilization; but again and 
again she has subdued it, in spite of interruptions and hesita- 
tions, to her ever growing totalitarianism. Even Shinto has had 
to accept a serious diminution of its religious essence and 
position. Thus has come about the irreligious state-idolatry of 
present-day Japan. 

We must needs, therefore, pay full attention to the peaceful 
collaboration of these three developments, modernization (Euro- 
peanization in its extremest form), revolution and rebellion 
carried to ever higher degrees and, last but not least, archaism 
or repristination, calling recklessly into play all the emotional 
powers of primitive man. In this way Japan has become the fore- 
runner of those European movements and systems, such as 
Fascism and National Socialism, the rise of which betokens an 
invasion, though unseen, of Asiatic political systems, an invasion 
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which has now taken place in quite a different way from that 
which Europeans feared in the last generation. 

It is impossible for us to tell whether Japan will be able to 
carry her experiment through. But Japan has at any rate retained 
the primeval ties of social life, and the primitive religion, Shinto, 
in spite of the lone predominance of the higher religion of 
Buddhism up to the present day, has not lost ‘its original 
features, including many patriarchal ideas and customs such 
as are to be found-in no other religion of a cultured nation.’ 
Moreover, after the Shinto restoration Buddhism for its part 
never quite lost its great influence in making for a higher 
standard in Japanese life, culture and society. The conditions, 
therefore, for the success of the triple rebuilding in totalitarian 
countries are nowhere as favourable as in Japan. The European 
experiments, following on the same lines, could only be 
carried through in the ultra-modern spirit of nihilism and 
they destroy just that mind and that order which they hope to 
establish. 

In spite of the fully justified parallels between present-day 
Japan and Nazi Germany which made possible the alliance 
between them in an inner and spiritual sense, differences between 
them arise from the fact that these so-called higher religions are 
in reality fundamentally different, although, in connexion with 
the universal and total secularization of the whole world they 
may appear to be much the same. Their differences lie in the 
realm of religion itself. A religion which, although highly de- 
veloped, like Buddhism, is godless and lacks the personal living 
God, His Revelation and Word, is unable to absorb or to abolish 
all that was in its ‘pre-’ life. A complete anti-religion is only 
possible on the same ground as that on which Christianity itself 
has formed man and world, order and life, politics and culture. 
That is why we find that the composition of those three elements 
in totalitarian systems reveals the consequences of the earlier 
histories of the nations in question. The element of emancipa- 
tion could nowhere reach such a height as in Nazi Germany, 
for the very reason that in no other totalitarian country have 
the pre-Christian elements and forces of the nation been absorbed 
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to so great an extent as in the country of the faith of the Reforma- 
tion. The line ascends steeply from Japan via Turkey and Italy 
to the giddy heights of Nazism. But we must look first at the 
other Asiatic systems. 

Hitherto China has shown hardly any of the features of this 
rebuilding of life and nation in the triple way we have described. 
This shows that she is more open to Bolshevism than any 
Asiatic nation. She is, none the less, not very far from the point 
reached by Japan seventy years ago, though she is likely to 
approach it in a more gradual way. In any event the unlimited 
universal rationalism (the so-called ‘Chinese universism’ of de 
Groot) which made it possible for her to identify her own ideas 
with western humanistic Christianity one generation ago, in 
connexion with her worship of ancestors, points without doubt 
to some developments in the future when the present pre- 
dominance of modernization will have reached its end. 

And India ? It is curious that it was possible for an S.S. man 
in a German concentration camp, in order to refute the Christian 
faith in miracles, to cite triumphantly to me the Buddhist 
doctrine of an everlasting process of renewal in the universe. He 
mentioned as an example the feeding of the five thousand and 
took the idea of an everlasting ‘return’ in nature as an explana- 
tion of the New Testament miracle. His feeling on this point 
was Indian in outlook and further similarities might be shown, 
especially with regard to society, although the modernization of 
India at the present time may efface them until the liberal period 
comes to a certain end in both India and China. 

Generally speaking, all the pre-Christian religions possess in 
some way the features of faith in blood, and this animism again 
forms a strong current in the Nazi religion’s belief in the com- 
ponents of blood (which is an animism based on allegedly 
scientific grounds). It may be added that the similarities 
between the Nazi religion and the old religions reveal not only 
the syncretist character of the former but the general type of all 
syncretist religions, including the Nazi. They reveal themselves, 
on the one hand, as tolerant, weak, undecided, changing, 
cowardly and sceptical and on the other as intolerant, militant, 
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cruel, fanatical, mad. All the syncretist religions or movements, 
including those in Christian times, show a constant alternation 
between these two groups of characteristics; one can see it among 
modern sects upholding such doctrines as theosophy and 
spiritualism, or among some of the Adventists. That is why the 
greatest syncretist structure of mankind, Islam, could formerly 
show savage features of victorious fanaticism and militarism, 
while its present features are more mild and moderate. 


III. Nazi RELIGION AND ISLAM 


If indeed we want truly to understand the vital force of the 
Nazis we have to make the most important comparison of all— 
that between the Nazi religion and Islam. 

Islam, too, in its origins is a syncretist foundation and it is 
post-Christian. Its sources are derived from Arabian paganism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Hellenism and even Parseeism. But only 
the post-Christian mixture of all these elements gave Islam its 
revolutionary power to conquer the world. 

Thus the true Islam is first of all a ‘Church State.’ On this 
point there is full unanimity and the idea of the Church State in 
present-day Islam is rooted in a faith the first principle of which 
is its deistic belief in God, its Christlessness. It believes in pro- 
vidence without incarnation, justice without grace, reconcilia- 
tion without the Cross, a realm of grace without redemption. 
For this very reason the Kingdom of God and the earthly State 
are able completely to coincide. 

Correspondingly, we find on the human side fanaticism and 
fatalism (faith in destiny), and the utmost attention to law and 
legal detail combined with a lack of scruple and a lawlessness in 
ecclesiastical politics. 

All these features present themselves together in the ‘holy 
war’ which the ancient Islam once conducted and which the 
‘Nazi Islam’ conducts at the present time. The believer is under- 
stood to be redeemed and blessed if he dies in these holy wars. 
The eschatologies of both the Islams coincide as well. 

Consequently Hitler is certainly not to be viewed as a second 
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Napoleon or as another Philip II; and western Europe and 
America must get rid of the memories of the last centuries ‘in 
order to combat the Nazi religion. Hitler is precisely the ‘new 
Muhammad,’ the only prophet of God, under those conditions 
which the twentieth century offers to a new Islam. Thus the 
Nazis seek to explain away the coming of Christ through the 
Buddhist idea of reincarnation (Hitler being also another Christ). 
And the réle of Hitler as a ‘new Muhammad,’ the only prophet 
of God, leads us to the essential centre of the Nazi outlook (as 
thousands of the utterances of the party and of the ‘German 
Christians’ reveal). 

But we can find in the world of Islam itself the foundation 
of a Fascist state which has preceded Italian Fascism and 
German National Socialism and has come about simply by 
throwing off the Muslim faith. Present-day Turkey insists on 
consciously pre-Muslim education and preaches that triple com- 
bination of revolution, restoration of primitive times and 
modernization, for the deification of its race, its nation, its state, 
its history. Iran seems to be following in the earlier steps of 
Turkey, while Arabia and Egypt are trying to preserve the true 
Islam during the period of totalitarian systems—whether 
successfully or not cannot yet be judged. 

Although we have now sketched the whole movement of full 
secularization, in its course from the Far East, via the Near East, 
to Europe, we have not clearly discovered the real fatherhood of 
the Nazi religion. The real ancestor was none of the above. The 
Nazi religion is procreated in the bed of faithless rebellion 
against the living God and the Saviour whom He sent. 


IV. Tue FATHER OF THE Nazi RELIGION 


We repeat the question mentioned above: is it pre-Christian 
paganism which asserts itself in Fascism and Nazism or post- 
Christian apostasy? The material is almost equally pre-Christian 
and post-Christian, but the main substance is post-Christian 
(for example, Islam), and the dynamic power is exclusively so. 
We have not understood the centre of Nazism, its religion, 
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unless we interpret it as a religion of rebellion. Only in the com- 
prehensive attempt at rebellion is the explanation to be found of 
that massed accumulation of forces which the Nazi religion has 
given to Nazism. To illustrate this point I quote the words of a 
Central European theologian of almost a century ago: 

The experiences of the Church form a whole, the unity of which cannot 
be broken without the severest harm to the spiritual life of the individual. 
Apostasy from these experiences of the Church does not mean a movement, as 
is usually thought, back to paganism, but forward to anti-Christianity. Since the 
experiences of the Church have been dismissed successively, a return seems to 
have taken place not merely to partial, but total, hostility against Christianity, 
that is, to paganism. But man never entirely dismisses those experiences which 
built up olden times. He opposes them, rejects them and thus a return has not 
occurred to the relatively naive paganism, but progress has taken place towards 
a conscious paganism, a progress to anti-Christianity. Let us now suppose the 
possible, and in the present world situation not unlikely, case that there will 
arise great political storms, extensive wars or revolutions, or both together, 
which is indeed possible and which will shatter the foundations of present 
political conditions and authorities. A general persecution of Christians is 
approaching and this is the real meaning of all the movements and struggles of 
our days.! 

These words provide a clear statement of what we call ‘pre-’ 
and ‘post-’ elements in history. There is then a ladder, on which 
the Nazi religion has reached the top rung, while other totali- 
tarian countries hold lower positions. Only where the alliance 
between pre- and post-forces makes Christianity its adversary 
has that secularization, first discovered and pointed out in 1928 
by the missionary movement, reached its full measure. Only 
there will the world burn in the flames of apostasy and rebellion 
and only there will the new tower of Babel be built. Thus we 
have to face here man’s immense struggle to destroy not only 
the Church of Christ but all that God has wrought and built up 
for him, even man himself, and finally even man’s ‘immortal 
god,’ the god of all gods in the Nazi religion, the racial State. 
For the rebellion does not ask for that obedience by which the 
true State may be built, but for self-immolation, by which the 
evil State, the Church State, the heretic State, the magic State, 
may be erected. Its ruler is the tempter and seducer, the accuser 

1A. F.C. Vilmar: Dogmatik, I, pp. 130-1. 
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and corrupter who inspires the creature with the power to be 
like God and to embody God’s voice on earth, in order that he, 
the prince of darkness, may conquer and Christ may lose His 
realm. Yet we know with certainty that this prince never has 
much time at his disposal (Rev. xii. 12) when he conducts his 
wars. But we must also know that God Himself allotted him the 
time of carrying out God’s judgments. 


AND THE CHRISTIAN MISSION? 


That nineteenth-century teacher quoted above failed, as was 
typical of his time, to look beyond the borders of Europe. But 
to-day, when the events which he foresaw have materialized and 
the general persecution of Christians to which he pointed has 
begun and is ever increasing, the whole world is politically and 
spiritually involved. Where religion itself is concerned, the world 
regards the rebellion against Christ and His Church from the 
viewpoint from which we have been examining the Nazi religion. 
Thus anti-Christianity may be discerned as the common de- 
nominator of all things in the world, including the non-Christian 
and, on this universal view, all religions, the Nazi included, 
stand on the one side and the Christian faith alone on the other. 
One may feel reluctant to use the word ‘religion’ in so general a 
sense, in application apparently to both good and bad. But what 
we are really learning in our time is that all relative distinctions 
have to lose their importance and that everything perishes in 
the fires of the judgments of God—everything which is ‘only 
religion’ (man-made religion). All the relative differences dis- 
appear at the point where anti-Christian secularization has 
reached its culmination. All that is ‘religious’ only will sooner or 
later become a destructive force. The prince of this world, 
residing at present in the temple of the Nazi religion, intends 
and attempts to reign over all religions and to force his so-called 
new order upon the world. Christianity stands once more for 
itself alone. We Christians should find in this no cause of com- 
plaint and the Christian mission, in the East and in the West, 
should no longer accept any sort of compromise with those 
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great and imposing pagan religions of Asia, however harmless 
they may appear, or with their European branches. Was not the 
Christian mission that very body which earlier than any other 
human organization foresaw the coming collapse of the whole 
system on which the world order and the mission to the Gentiles 
itself had hitherto been based? Consequently the missions of the 
Church overseas and in Europe itself ought to make an end of 
any accommodating of Christ to Hinduism, cease to pay homage 
to Shinto or to praise loudly any friendly voices of pagans or of 
Jews. Christ’s Church and her missionary work stand here alone. 

We owe this clearer outlook to our enemy, the Nazi religion, 
and there is no longer any escape from the war against it. The 
Nazi trust in the world is from its very beginning rooted in a 
religion and leads finally to religious consequences. Christ’s 
Church in its missionary task must face henceforth all man- 
made religions, old and modern, pre- and post-Christian—yet 
all under post-Christian guidance—as a hostile mass, not indeed 
homogeneous, but very heterogeneous, yet supported by one 
will. The Christian mission, after the last unique century of the 
mission to the Gentiles, is about to rebuild its whole work and 
the expected reconstruction of the world order will come about 
as a result of the reconstruction of the Christian mission to the 
pagans as well as to ‘western civilization,’ as the Bishop of 
Chichester has convincingly emphasized in the concluding 
chapters of Christianity and World Order. 'There may have been 
some practical justification for compromise with pre-Christian 
legacies, although it is questionable in each case, but to com- 
promise with post-Christian rebellion, seeing that it affords pro- 
tection to-day to all the pre-Christian legacies as well, means 
suicide, even apostasy. It is with great pains that the Church 
and her missions realize and acknowledge the fact of the present 
judgment of God on the religions and on all the religious feelings 
of mankind. The Church of Christ will have to conduct the 
struggle of Christ both at home and overseas, and the Christian 
denominations in every place will then no longer fail to see that 
there is not only one Shepherd but also one flock. 

Hans EHRENBERG 











JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 


THE JEWISH POINT OF VIEW’ 
By HANS KOSMALA 


‘THE heading of this article is ‘Judaism and Christianity,’ 

not ‘Jews and Christians.’ It deals, that is to say, with the 
religious question only. All our attempts to tackle the Jewish 
problem will be in vain if we do not accustom ourselves to the 
idea that it is a fundamentally religious question. This implies 
that neither the ‘Good Will’ movement, whatever its religious 
tinge, nor any other undertaking which labours on the ground 
of rationalistic or moral principles will be able to find a lasting 
solution. All such endeavours at their best cannot achieve more 
than temporary and inadequate relief. 


I. ISRAEL AND JUDAISM 


What is Judaism? Is it merely the continuation of Old 
Testament Israel without the Temple or is there any essential 
difference between these two? 

Following the history between God and Israel according to 
the Old Testament narrative, we perceive that God Himself, 
Who had chosen His people in Abraham, moulded it by inter- 
vening at all decisive points of its history. In Deuteronomy tv, 
25-40, we find a noteworthy summary of God’s deeds in Israel. 
This is how the authors of the Old Testament wanted the history 
of Israel to be understood. The people of Israel received their 
peculiar character solely through the covenant. Examining the 
relation between the two partners, we see on the one side God, 
His command and His promise, and on the other the people 
of Israel, their obedience to God’s command and their faith in 
God’s promise. God made it quite clear how this covenant was 
to work, when He said to Abraham: This is my covenant, which 


1 Part II on the Christian point of view will follow in a later issue of this Review. 
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ye shall keep. Abraham had to make up his mind between his 
own human way and the way of God. God demanded of Abraham 
absolute faith and obedience, irrespective of relations. It is the 
same demand which is expressed in Moses’ blessing of Levi and 
in the often misunderstood words of Jesus: ‘He that loveth father 
or mother, son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me.’ 

The sign which was attached to the covenant, circumcision, 
was the sign of the guarantee that the covenant is preserved, 
and since it was a lasting sign the man who bore it was con- 
stantly reminded to keep the covenant. But circumcision also 
meant something else. It is not by chance that it was commanded 
to Abraham. His son Isaac was not born according to the natural 
way: he was a son of promise. Circumcision, as a symbolical 
mutilation, involved the belief that the natural way of propaga- 
tion had lost its significance for the preservation of the chosen 
people. It was no longer a people for its own sake like all other 
nations of the world, it had become a people for God’s sake: 
‘For thou art an holy nation unto the Lord thy God.’ 

God chose Israel, singled it out from all the other nations to 
be a peculiar treasure to Him, a kingdom of priests. The law 
of Moses concerning the strict separation of Israel was given only 
to safeguard its religious purity and to avoid all contamination 
from surrounding paganisms. There can be no doubt as to the 
substance of the Old Testament idea of the chosen people and 
the covenant: the belief in the special choice by God was a 
purely religious belief which implied a deep responsibility for 
the nations of the earth. But through the generations this belief 
hardened to a proud exclusiveness. They believed that it was 
God’s purpose to be of special service to them. Great emphasis 
was laid upon God’s partnership in the covenant as regards His 
promises, but the real meaning of Israel’s partnership was hardly 
thought of. God’s words ‘I have chosen thee above all nations’ 
were meant not as a material qualification but rather as a spiritual 
obligation towards both God and mankind. The Jews, however, 
disregarding the second and proper meaning of the words, 
accepted them only in their material sense. They separated 

themselves from the other nations by assuming a kind of ethno- 
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logical superiority. It was exactly this material interpretation 
which God excluded when He said: ‘I did not choose you 
because you were more in number than any people,’ and we 
may suitably add the phrase ‘or because you were better than 
any people,’ for we read nothing of Abraham being better than 
his brothers Nahor and Haran. He did not separate Abraham 
on account of any privileged origin, He chose him for his obedi- 
ence and his faith. Genesis xv, 6, and xx11, 18, make it abundantly 
clear that genuine sonship of Abraham is not dependent on mere 
descent from Abraham according to the flesh, but that it enjoins, 
above all, spiritual worthiness. 

John the Baptist was the first to warn the Jews against the 
material interpretation of Abraham’s sonship (Matthew 111, 9), 
and when Jesus began to preach the Gospel of the world-wide 
Kingdom of God this rigid separateness and exclusiveness was 
already the definite official and popular expression of religion 
among the Jews. The ancient belief of Israel was a religious 
belief; the attitude of the Jews, which Jesus rejected so often, 
was only its secularized counterfeit. This development was 
already/a fact before Christianity appeared upon the scene. We 
find its beginnings in the drastic reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
under whom the Jewish people constituted itself as a race in the 
modern sense of the word. The basic facts which led to the racial 
constitution of the people and consequently to the secularization 
of its religion may be learned from Ezra 1x and x and Nehemiah 
VII and XIII. 

Ezra was advised by his chancellor to make a covenant with 
God to put away not only the strange wives of non-Jewish 
origin, but also such as were born of them. He made the people 
swear that they would do according to his words. They gave their 
hands that they would put away their wives, and some of them 
had wives by whom they had had children. And they separated 
from Israel all the mixed multitude. The time limit within which 
all this was to be done was three months. But we do not learn 
how this mixed multitude was put away or what was their doom. 
The expressions used in Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s legislation 
sounded very familiar to everyone who knows something about 
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Nazi Germany and her racial legislation. Ezra speaks of the 
‘holiness of the seed,’ the Nazi race doctrine of the holiness of the 
blood. Even the ‘register of genealogy’ is mentioned in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah—the Nazis have their Ahnenpass. Every 
priest had to keep such a book and he who was unable to present 
it was regarded as polluted and put from priesthood. 

The comparison with Nazi ideology—I apologize for it— 
makes it easier for us to see the point on the Jewish side. And it 
is this: According to God’s command to Israel, the holiness of the 
people was to be realized by the belief and the obedience of the 
people towards God. It was a holiness of spirit. In the Jewish 
religion, the holiness of the people had become synonymous with 
the holiness of the seed. It was now a holiness of matter. 

Such was the teaching of official Judaism at the time of 
Jesus and the Apostles. It is virtually the official teaching of the 
Synagogue still to-day, namely: A Jew is an Israelite before 
God by his mere descent from Abraham or, in the words of a 
modern Jewish spokesman: 


In Isaac, all Jews as the seed of Abraham have become children of the 
Promise, and they all can return to Abraham’s bosom. The election of Abraham’s 
seed implies that everyone who was born an Israelite is of necessity in the 
covenant by his physical descent. Thus the seed of Abraham has become ‘holy 
seed’ . . . so that even a Jew who has turned away from his faith requires, on his 
repentance, only to turn back into that relation to Abraham which he received 
by birth.? 

From this standpoint the Jew is unable to draw any other 
inference than this: the Jew does not require to be redeemed by 
an atoning sacrifice, for he has been elected by God ever since 
the day when the reception and inclusion of Abraham’s complete 
devotion was fixed in the covenant with him. In other words, 
the Jew need not embrace Christianity in order to attain union 


with God. 


II. JuDAIsM AND GENTILISM 


But before we consider this attitude of Judaism to Christianity, 
we have to examine its attitude to the Gentile world in general. 
1 Juedisch-Christliches Religionsgespraech, by H. J. Schoeps, 1937, p. 149 seq. 
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Let us once more go back to the earlier days of Judaism. Israel’s 
religion is bound up with the ‘holy seed,’ with those who derive 
their descent from Abraham according to the flesh. Gentiles 
as such are virtually excluded not only from any direct revelation 
of God but also from any communion with Him in this world 
and hereafter. A large number of sayings in the rabbinic litera- 
ture corroborate this conclusion. One quotation may suffice here: 

If all nations of the world were to gather together and say: We will sell every- 
thing we possess in order to keep the Law—God would answer them: Even if 
you were to sell everything you have in order to acquire the Law—disgrace 
upon you (Nu R 2). 

The mere fact of being a Jew by descent reserves to him a 
religious privilege. This belief must eventually have a definite 
psychological effect upon his attitude to the Gentile world. He 
is distinguished from them and therefore feels superior to them. 
Lukyn Williams speaks of this Jewish superiority complex as 
one of the real causes of anti-semitism, very cautiously, however, 
and without explaining its origin.1 The Jewish feeling of 
superiority, the inheritance of generations, has its basic roots in 
the religious ground. 

But it is not enough to explain it merely as a psychological 
reaction of a religious belief. As there is no religion which does 
not embody its own type of ethics, so Jewish religion as one 
excluding the Gentiles must result in a discriminative moral 
attitude towards the non-Jew. The argument is very simple. 
Israel, that is, the Jewish people, shares as the holy and chosen 
people in the benefits of God’s promise. The world outside 
cannot truly know and acknowledge God, because it is ipso facto 
excluded and implicitly hostile to Him. To help a Gentile would 
mean for a Jew helping the enemy of God and promoting 
paganism in the world. A binding regulation which dates from 
the second century but has never been declared invalid in 
talmudic Judaism reads: ‘A Jewess is not allowed to do mid- 
wifery for a non-Jewess, for she helps a child to be born for 
idolatry’ (M AbZ 2, 1). This attitude has occasionally developed 
astounding moral laxities of which two examples may be given; 

1 Doctrines of Modern Fudaism, 1939, p. 116 seq. 
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they are found in both the Talmud and the Shulhan Arukh, the 
latter being the common Code of Laws in orthodox Jewry 
since about 1600: “To rob a Gentile is forbidden [as against the 
commandment: Thou shalt not steal]—but we are allowed to 
keep what he has lost’ (Babli BK 113b; ShA ChM 266, 1). 
‘If a Gentile bargaining with a Jew is mistaken, the Jew is 
allowed to take advantage of the Gentile’s mistake ’ (Babli l.c.; 
ShA ChM 348, 2 Haga). It seems as if there were in the deepest 
recesses of the talmudic Jewish mind something like the slogan: 
What serves Israel also serves God. The thought that Israel’s 
enemies are God’s enemies is often expressed in the old 
literature. 

This much may suffice to indicate the traditional lines 
followed by orthodox Judaism since its early days. We also see 
that the commandment ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’? could never be realized here in the wide apprehension 
of the Old Testament or the teaching of Jesus, for the talmudic 
Jew only accepts a Jew as his neighbour. This attitude, however, 
when strictly observed, inevitably gave rise to difficulties in 
his intercourse with Gentiles. Jewish authorities therefore very 
soon recommended certain mitigating stipulations with the 
intention of helping the Jew in his everyday life, as it is 
admittedly more agreeable for him to live on good terms with 
his Gentile neighbour. But practically all such amendments are 
followed by such additions as: ‘for the sake of peace’ or ‘in order 
to sanctify the name of God, that Israel be praised and esteemed 
as honest people’; thus their moral value is reduced consider- 
ably, though they do not disavow the main tradition. To-day, 
Jewish apologists when quoting such passages preferably omit 
the additional remark, thus giving the sentence a value it did not 
originally have. 

The spirit of the Old Testament prophets, however, was 
never entirely dead in Judaism, and time after time the spirit of 
love revolted against the selfish narrowness of Jewish tradition. 
The protests were handed down to posterity, but the ancient 
and stronger inheritance of tradition prevailed. One of the finest 
sayings is the following: 
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What was Deborah’s character that she should have judged Israel, and 
prophesied to them at a time when Pinehas son of Elazar was alive? I call heaven 
and earth to witness that whether it be Gentile or Israelite, man or woman, slave 


or handmaid, according to the deeds which he does, so will the Holy Spirit 
rest on them (S El R 10; tenth century). 


It is one of the favourite quotations of Jewish apologists 
attempting to demonstrate the universal character of Jewish 
ethics, but there are hardly more than half a dozen utterances 
of this kind in the whole rabbinical literature and none of them 
has ever passed into legal tradition. Passages are often quoted 
from the only comparatively broadminded moral handbook 
Sefer Hasidim, by Judah Hasid (thirteenth century), the founder 
of a mystic school, but it stands outside the traditional spirit 
and has had but little influence upon it; but it has served all the 
more as a show-piece. 

The defence of Jewish ethics, discriminative as it is as the 
outcome of a secularized belief in the election of the Jewish 
people, .is hardly an enviable task. Our modern Jewish apologists 
consequently tend to suppress unprofitable anti-Gentile statutes 
and stipulations 1 or, admitting them in general, minimize their 
reaction upon the Jewish mind.? Christian writers on Judaism, 
because of the frequent insufficiency of their Hebrew and 
Aramaic knowledge, are largely dependent on Jewish scholarly 
work and usually take for granted what Jewish authors pass off 
as Jewish standard ethics. 


III. GENTILISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


The antagonism between Jews and Gentiles is based in the 
Jewish tradition upon that of religion as opposed to paganism. 
The question arises here: Where does Christianity stand? Is it 
paganism or religion, idolatry or worship? Down to the end of 
the first millennium the decision went against Christianity. Since 
Rashi (d. 1105) doubts about this decision were expressed from 
time to time although they never won general legal recognition. 


1 Jewish Encyclopedia, re Gentiles. 
* Rabbinic Anthology, by C. G. Montefiore and H. Loewe, 1938, p. 559- 
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An unofficial but most interesting statement of the fifteenth 
century reads: 


Whoever believes in the existence of God, the regeneration (of the world), 
the revelation of God by the prophets, and in reward and punishment, has 
religion. The Christians believe in all that, and when they believe in the Trinity, 
it is not because they deny the Unity, but, so they say, this is the Unity. There- 
fore . . . we must not kill them, or damage their property so long as we have no 


kingdom and no sovereignty of our own and they are not subjected to our might 
(Shebet Jehudah, ed. 1858, p. 10). 


Moses Maimonides (twelfth century) regards the Christians 
as denying the Law and as idolaters. The Shulhan Arukh of 
Josef Caro (sixteenth century), which may be regarded as the 
final edition of the Jewish religious Law, maintains a more 
cautious attitude, but the following facts should be noted: The 
word ‘idolater’ is used throughout the code in opposition to 
Israel, not in opposition to Israel and Christianity; Christian 
worship is forbidden to the Jew as strictly as idolatry; the 
crucifix, the chalice, etc., and Christian symbols are treated as 
things of idolatry; there is not a single exceptional law which 
co-ordinates the Christians with the Jews on principle. 

The negative attitude of the Shulhan Arukh clearly defined 
and fixed the position of Christianity for the centuries which 
followed. Two or three facilities in commercial intercourse, 
however, were provided by its commentators, from which the 
individual Jew concerned drew some financial benefit. In 
addition, the Jew was now officially permitted to save a Christian 
whose life was in danger. But no essential change was introduced. 
The Shulhan Arukh has never been declared invalid, and the 
life of orthodox Jewry in eastern Europe is still governed by its 
rules to-day. 

The emancipation of the Jews and as a result the close 
contact with Christians and Christianity have brought about a 
revolution within Jewry and Judaism so thorough and so far- 
reaching, particularly in the countries of western Europe, that 
only after a closer study of history are we able to appreciate its 
effects. The most conspicuous results in the nineteenth century 
were the transformation of talmudic Ghetto Judaism into the 
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various forms of modern orthodox and liberal Judaism, the 
fundamental change in its attitude towards the Gentile world 
and, as this world is mainly Christian, also towards Christianity 
and Jesus, with ensuing mass conversions. The movement 
seemed to justify the fondest hopes of Christendom. Have they 
been fulfilled? Mass conversions have long since ceased, and 
world Jewry does not seem to embrace Christianity. But the 
synagogues remain empty. What is happening? Is Judaism 
groping onward or going backward? 


IV. JUDAISM AND NOACHISM 


Judaism dislikes all Christian enterprises to evangelize the 
Jews and even resents the idea of the Christian missionary 
approach, which is regarded as incompatible with the principles 
of modern civilization, especially in its respect for the religious 
convictions of others. Jews often ask: ‘Why do Christians try to 
convert us to Christianity, why may we not live up in peace 
to our own inherited beliefs? Do we send out missionaries to 
make, Jewish proselytes among Christians?’ Indeed, Judaism has 
never practised any mission worth mentioning, but not for the 
sake of religious tolerance. The lack of any determined missionary 
effort of Judaism is sufficiently explained by the peculiar char- 
acter of the Jewish religion: it is the religion exclusively reserved 
for the sons of Abraham according to the flesh. True, the material | 
principle established by Ezra was not always strictly maintained, 
and conversions of Gentiles to Judaism have occasionally been 
accepted since about 100 B.c. down to the present day, but the 
reception largely depended on the liberality of the rabbi, 
guided by individual considerations. Proselytes were hardly ever 
made with the determined purpose of enlightening the Gentiles. 
At all times, Israel’s foremost aim was self-preservation. 

Yet the idea that Judaism has some responsibility for the 
non-Jewish world before God has never quite been forgotten. 
Judaism believes itself to represent Israel, the kingdom of 
priests. The priest cannot be an end in himself, he needs also 
the congregation. Israel has to accomplish some priestly task 
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among the nations of the world. Israel could not ignore the fact 
that God had mercy upon the sons of Noah, however small their 
share was in comparison with that of the sons of Abraham 
(Israel), that He had established a covenant with all flesh upon 
the earth, never to send another flood to destroy the earth, and 
that He had given certain commandments which the sons of 
Noah were to observe. According to Jewish tradition it is 
Genesis 1x which fixes Israel’s priestly and missionary task in the 
world: not to ‘israelitize’ the Gentiles, to make every Gentile a 
Jewish proselyte, but to make them true sons of Noah who 
acknowledge God in holy awe and keep His commandments 
given to Noah, the father of mankind. 

The sons of Noah were given seven commandments: in respect of idolatry, 
incest (unchastity), shedding of blood, profanation of the name of God, justice, 
robbery, cutting off of flesh or limb from a living animal (GenR Noah 34, 8). 

Whosoever receives the seven commandments, and is careful to observe 


them, he is one of the pious of the nations of the world, and has a share in the 
world to come (Maimonides, HMel 8, 10). 


Thus Moses, our master, has commanded us, by Divine tradition, to compel 
all that come into the world to take upon themselves the commandments imposed 
upon the sons of Noah, and whosoever will not receive them is to be put to 
death (Maimonides, I.c.). 

I have refrained from conveying the Jewish tradition in my 
own words in order to bring out the full force of its medieval 
conviction. We must ask ourselves here why Judaism has 
failed to fulfil its missionary task, with the result that the world 
outside has hardly ever realized that Judaism believed in- a 
world-wide task of its own. Two or three traditional considera- 
tions may explain its practical suspension. Man’s heart is evil 
and adverse to God (Genesis vilI, 21), the number of those 
fearing Him will always be small (Ezek. x1v, 12-19, Job 1) and 
will not notably increase till the days of the Messiah when the 
true sons of Noah will flock to Zion (Isaiah 11, 2-4), while Israel’s 
first task in ‘this world’ is to preserve itself for the ‘time to come’ 
(note the parallel with Paul’s thoughts on Israel). Thus, although 
the religious and constitutional rights of the God-fearing and 
accepted Gentiles have been fixed long since by Jewish tradition 
(Maimonides, Caro), it has always been common belief that the 
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law would not come into force till the days of the Messiah. 
There is no space here to give fuller details of the constitutional 
law of the Noachides; the reader is referred to McCaul’s The 


Old Paths (first edition 1836). 


V. NOACHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


It has often been said in our day, not only by Christians but 
also by Jews, who not unreasonably consider the moral teaching 
of medieval Judaism as irreconcilable with modern thought, 
that we may altogether disregard Jewish tradition as an un- 
necessary burden, since we have now to deal only with the 
enlightened Judaism of modern civilization. But this misunder- 
stood half-truth sets us on a wrong path and leads us nowhere. 
The modern trends and problems cannot be explained and 
comprehended without their historic foundations. It is true 
the places of Jewish worship are often empty and the study of 
Israel’s sacred books is largely neglected, but the spirit of con- 
servatism has always been alive in Judaism; it is the very force 
which preserves the Jewish people as a separate community 
with an immanent, peculiar task; it is also the force which gave 
birth to modern Zionism and revived the Hebrew language and 
other Jewish cultural values before our eyes and which, who 
knows, may give new life to ancient religious traditions. The 
most comprehensive and profound book on Jewish and world 
religion, the significance and intention of which have not yet 
been realized, bears the title Rational Religion, As Based Upon 
The Authoritative Documents of Fudaism, by Hermann Cohen 
(Leipzig, 1919). 

Although the new political and social status of the Jews has 
brought about far-reaching changes within Judaism, two out- 
standing facts are apparent to-day: Judaism has survived both 
the impact of positivist and materialist philosophy and the mass 
conversions to Christianity. Judaism is re-thinking its traditional 
values: it finds its fundamentals unshaken. 

One more decisive event took place as a result of the emanci- 
pation of the Jews. The sudden close contact with the Gentile 
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revived Israel’s traditional missionary idea: the conversion of 
the Gentiles to the religion of Noah. Since then, the medieval 
conduct which treated the Gentiles as enemies of Israel and 
God has been abandoned and the devices of a policy of the 
strong hand, developed in the seclusion of its tradition, have been 
replaced by belief in evolution and the force of persuasion. 
Under the influence of ‘modern,’ that is, Christian, non-dis- 
criminative ethical conduct Judaism was reminded of its own 
ethical values derived from the teaching of the prophets. Judaism, 
realizing the significance for the Gentiles of the old prophetic 
ideals in the garb of Christianity, began to acknowledge Chris- 
tianity’s Divine sanction for the uplifting of the Gentiles. The 
first to pronounce this admission was Jacob Emden in 1751,? but 
it is only in our day that this acknowledgement is generally 
accepted by Jewish leaders. The fact has been greatly over- 
estimated on the Christian side and quite wrongly claimed as 
a Christian success. The old traditional line that the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity are idolatrous teachings and unaccept- 
able for the Jew has never been given up, whereas the gradual 
christianization of the Gentiles is seen as the preparatory stage 
in the evolution of the world religions towards Noachism, which 
alone has a place in Israel’s system of salvation and which, in 
the Jewish view, will eventually become the universal religion 
of the future. 

Elie Benamozegh, the Chief Rabbi of Leghorn (d. 1900) must 
be regarded as the spiritual father of this modern movement. 
His disciple Aimé Palliére (b. 1875) became its first Christian 
exponent and most active propagator. In 1926, he published his 
autobiography, Le Sanctuaire Inconnu, containing a full account 
of the religious struggles which finally guided him to embrace 
Noachism. In 1934, the Union civique des croyants came into 
being.2 Meanwhile, a considerable number of organizations, 
unions, clubs, groups and circles have sprung up like mushrooms 
all over the world, such as the ‘Good Will’ organization in 
the United States with its branches in the other Anglo-Saxon 

1 Es Abot, iv, 11. Emden placed Islam side by side with Christianity. 


2 It publishes a periodical, Juste Parole. 
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countries, the Mouvement de rapprochement entre juifs et chrétiens 
(of Roman Catholic origin, formed in 1936 with headquarters, 
‘le Foyer Judéo-Chrétien,’ Paris), which numbers among its 
collaborators well-known Christian theologians and scholars; 
another movement of the same name in Lausanne, of Protestant 
origin, which has issued Le Rapprochement since 1939 in French 
and German. All these movements consciously or unconsciously 
serve the traditional missionary aim of Israel. We must include 
here also the numerous private ‘Good Will’ undertakings of 
broad-minded rabbis and Christian idealists who interest them- 
selves in ‘Judaeo-Christian understanding’ by arranging gather- 
ings between Jews and Christians in which the Christian 
members voluntarily undertake to renounce any missionary 
approach. These are comparatively insignificant groups and the 
religious purport of their endeavours may still be neglected for 
the present. But the actual sphere of Noachism reaches farther 
into Christianity than we imagine. 

The religious substance of Noachism is contained in two of 
the seven commandments, in respect of idolatry and profanation 
of the name of God (summary of commandments I-IV of the 
decalogue), while the other five form a reduced ethical code 
(summary of commandments VI-X,—V is omitted, since its 
promise concerns Israel only,—and regard for the living creature). 
Christianity acknowledges the ethical Noachist command- 
ments, with some restriction of the last one, but does it fully 
satisfy the religious demands? Jesus was condemned to death 
because he regarded himself as ‘the Son of God.’ This was 
profanation. Christianity worships Jesus as God, not to mention 
the Trinity. This is profanation and idolatry. For these two 
reasons Judaism has always rejected Christianity and even 
refused to acknowledge it as a co-ordinate religion. Therefore 
it can never take the place of Noachism, unless radically modified. 
The Jewish tradition has never obscured its point of view or 
identified Christianity with Noachism. 

Explaining the position of Noachism, Benamozegh says: 


If you accepted the religious position which I want you to occupy you would 
truly belong to Judaism as well as to Christianity, the latter, however, revised 
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and rectified by Judaism on three essential points: the question of Incarnation, 
the mode of comprehending the Trinity, and the abolition of the Mosaic Law 
[i.e. religious tradition] for the Israelites themselves. 


The language is plain and lucid. Abandoning the doctrine 
of Incarnation implies renouncing two other Christian funda- 
mentals, the doctrines of sin and redemption, which have always 
figured as causes of controversy between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Thus, Peter and Paul being discarded as wrong inter- 
preters of Christianity, all that is left of Jesus, His manhood and 
His sublime moral teaching may well be recognized as ‘the true 
echo of Jewish tradition’ (Benamozegh). Jesus, a rabbi in 
Israel, becomes the advocate of Noachism. This is the Jesus of 
Stephen Wise, Josef Klausner and Martin Buber, the Jesus of 
modern Judaism, It is also the Jesus of our liberal and modernist 
Christianity. The religious substance of Noachism and of liberal 
Christianity is practically the same. Noachism is strict mono- 
theism, and there is ample room for speculative thought of any 
kind, provided it does not affect the strictness of monotheism. 

It is on the basis of Noachism that Judaism seeks to accom- 
plish an ‘understanding’ between the Synagogue and the Church. 
In 1940, H. J. Schoeps, ‘an orthodox Jew with a liberal heart,’ 
summoned Christians to discuss the possibilities and limits of 
an understanding ‘on the true basis of faith’—certainly a symp- 
tom of the growing readiness of Judaism to enter the final stage 
of the explanation between Judaism and Christianity. 


We may, then, draw the following conclusions: 

Judaism has a clear grasp of the essentials on which the 
Christian Church stands or falls. 

‘Liberal’ Judaism can no longer be regarded as ‘dissolved 
orthodoxy.’ It is Judaism in incubation, tradition being re- 
thought and re-established. 

Noachism, the missionary aim of Judaism which once 
seemed a vain and futile theory, has unsuspected possibilities, 
now that it has been called to life again, among the christianized 
Gentiles; liberal Christianity, generically different from liberal 


1 Le Sanctuaire Inconnu, p. 144 seq. 
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Judaism, already serves as the forerunner and pioneer of 
Noachism. 

Judaism, believing in its own palingenesis, is preparing itself 
for its final task. 

How will the Christian Church meet the challenge? She 
cannot afford to acquit herself of the task by allocating the 
whole responsibility to her missionary societies. After more 
than two hundred years of missionary activity among the 
people which lives in our midst, we must confess that our 
results have been meagre, for our efforts were inadequate. 
The Jewish problem is one which concerns the life centre 
of the Church and even threatens to affect it and it can only 
be solved when we recognize it as a central one. 

Hans KosMALa 











SACRAMENTAL SYMBOLISM IN 
THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


By H. V. MARTIN 


Mece of the numerical progress of the Roman Catholic 

Church in the mission fields is due to the permitted use 
of images and other visual aids, in churches and in worship 
generally. There are other potent reasons as well; but especially 
in countries where idolatry has been practised for millennia 
it is easier for people to pass from their old religion to Chris- 
tianity under Roman Catholicism than to Protestant Chris- 
tianity, which in general forbids the use of images of any kind 
either for adoration or worship, and which frowns upon visible 
aids of any kind. 

The question to be discussed here is whether, in protesting 
against the Roman Catholic practice of the adoration of images, 
we are not going to the other extreme in neglecting visible aids 
in worship and the Christian life generally. It is true that the 
Early Church was loud in its denunciation of images in any 
church or Christian home (cf. Lactantius, Origen, Augustine, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose and Epiphanius); but during the 
Dark Ages, especially where Christianity was spreading amongst 
barbarian and illiterate races, the use of images and pictures 
and sacred relics crept in and grew until the whole medieval 
Church was permeated with it. We should not be too strong in 
our condemnation of those Christian leaders who were faced 
with great psychological temptation in attempting to win the 
barbarian races to Christ, and sought to ‘baptize’ as far as 
possible heathen customs and habits into Christ. The difficulty 
was that the practice was allowed to run beyond reasonable 
limits at a time when spiritual life had ebbed low. 

One of the marks of the Protestant Reformation was that it 


went back to the Early Church condemnation of images of every 
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kind. Further, in the zeal of the Reformers to return to a pure 
spiritual worship, they tended to condemn any visible aid to 
worship or Christian life, whether in architecture or vestments, 
and this went to great extremes in Puritanism. The centuries 
since the Reformation have accustomed western Protestants to 
this somewhat ‘abstract’ worship, though the two visible Sacra- 
ments have been preserved by all except the Quakers and a few 
other minor sects. 

The usual Protestant view of these two Sacraments is that 
they are ‘outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual 
grace.’ But apart from these two Sacraments, is the Word of 
God necessarily mediated to men only invisibly and spiritually? 
Are there no other outward and visible signs by which men may 
receive inward and spiritual grace? It is true that we have to 
recognize stages of spiritual capacity, and the Quakers, for 
instance, do not seem any less spiritual for the refusal to use 
any visible aids. But is there not a place for a Christian use 
of symbolism which may even be called in a broad sense 
‘sacramental’? 

In introducing Protestant Christianity into foreign lands 
amongst races of a lower civilization, or at least of a lower 
capacity for spiritual worship, the pioneers attempted to keep 
strictly to their ideal of ‘abstract’ worship and frowned upon 
all visible aids to the understanding and apprehension of the 
Christian message. Due allowance does not seem to have been 
made for the difficulty of illiterate and depressed peoples in 
rising at once to a high level of spiritual apprehension without 
any visible aid. The ideal should be kept strictly in mind, but 
for many centuries to come we cannot expect that such people 
should be able to worship God purely in spirit without some 
visible help. 

I am especially thinking of regions like South India, where 
there is a large mass movement chiefly amongst the depressed 
classes and the middle class villagers. These people have been 
accustomed to a religion and worship largely centred upon idols 
and images and made visible by innumerable religious festivals 
and rites. To forbid these people all at once all visible aids in 
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religion, and expect them to meet under a tree and worship God 
with a clear consciousness and apprehension of His presence, 
is to ask the almost impossible. Though the higher caste Hindu 
has shown a wonderful power of abstract thinking in religious 
philosophy, the ordinary villager, who is generally quite illiter- 
ate, finds it impossible to grasp purely abstract principles unless 
they are mediated to him through concrete and visible forms. 
Unless this new religion is made in some way visible and concrete 
for him, he is likely to make little progress and his Christian 
life will stagnate. 

It may be imagined by some that there is a great temptation 
for the new Christian from amongst these people to use idols 
or images of some kind in their worship. But in my experience 
I have not found it so. Already in many villages where no direct 
Christian work has yet been done, images and idols are neglected, 
and the people themselves admit quite openly that such idol 
worship brings them no benefit. The newly formed Christian 
groups show no desire of any kind to set up any new images of 
deity in any way. The real temptation to them is to seek to 
preserve certain religious customs connected with their fear of 
evil spirits. Marriage and other customs amongst these people 
are permeated with ‘religious’ significance and it needs wise 
discrimination on the part of the missionary to know where to 
draw the line. To abolish all previous customs is going too far; 
those that can be baptized into Christ should be kept, and only 
those which have definitely anti-Christian meaning should be 
stopped. 

The main aim however should be to make Christianity truly 
‘sacramental’ to them, using old customs and, where possible, 
initiating new customs through which the Word of God may be 
mediated to them. In any and every way, in the routine of daily 
life and in the special times such as birth, marriage and death, 
the Christian message should be made concrete and visible, so 
that their immature minds may be able to grasp it and their 
Christian life be surrounded by impulses and urgings of the 
right kind. 

The first point that must be insisted upon is that there must 
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be for every Christian congregation a church for worship. It is 
easy in the West to emphasize the principle that where two or 
three are gathered together in the name of Christ, He is in the 
midst of them and that is the true Church. But in South India, 
for example, the Muslims have their mosques and the Hindus 
have their temples and the Animists their shrines; and unless 
the Christians have their church, they have no visible centre of 
cohesion and no real sense of the reality of Christianity. No new 
congregation should be baptized and organized as a Church 
until a church building of some kind is ready. It matters not 
whether the building at first be a tiled brick one of substantial 
proportions, or a mud and thatch hut. There must be some place 
associated in the minds of the people with the worship of God 
and the mediation of His presence to them. It must be the 
visible centre of Christianity in the village. The constant sight — 
of it alone will be a sacramental reminder to them of the presence 
of God invisible. Around it will gather all the sacred associations 
of worship, reverence, hope and trust, through which the 
spiritual life may grow. 

The second point is that, where possible, such a church 
shouldbe built on the spot where the previous shrine or temple 
of the people stood. If the previous temple or shrine can be 
converted into a church, so much the better. Amongst these 
village people there is often a strong ‘numinous’ feeling about 
certain places and buildings which have been connected for 
centuries with their religious worship or sacrifices. Cannot this 
be baptized into Christ? Gregory the Great, in sending Augustine 
to England, commanded him to destroy the images of heathen 
temples, but to use the temples themselves as churches, so that 
the people might come to worship and prayer more easily as 
to their accustomed places. This is sound policy with people 
coming straight from heathenism into Christianity. It is a visible 
sacrament of the victory of Christ over the heathen gods, and 
of inestimable value to new converts. 

The third point to be emphasized is that such a church 
should be used for no other purpose. In my experience in South 
India, this principle is far too often only held as an ideal for 
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the future, rather than as an absolute essential from the very 
beginning of a new congregation. The failure to enforce this 
principle is the frequent cause of the failure of the new con- 
gregation to make any real spiritual progress. Only too often in 
practice the building used for worship is the school, used all 
day for school teaching, and at night as a hostel for the homeless 
and the wanderer. 

What is essential is that the church should be used as a 
church only, definitely and solely associated with the worship 
of God, and the mediation of His presence to His people, 
through prayer and the Word and the Sacraments. We must 
inculcate in the minds of the people the sense of reverence for 
the House of God, the feeling that they are entering a holy 
place to meet with God in a very special way. This is far more 
important in the East than it is in the West, owing to the fact 
that eastern peoples on the whole, especially of the village type, 
are far more influenced by feeling-associations than by thought- 
associations. A church becomes to them a place hallowed by 
sacred associations of a very real kind and it should be used 
for no other purpose. It is far better in the long run for the 
church to be kept as a church and the school run under a 
tree, than that the school should be run in the building and 
the services held under a tree, which is only too often the 
practice. 

The fourth point to be considered is the type of service 
suitable for such village people on the mission field. With this 
goes the question of the use of pictures and symbols of any 
kind within the Church. My experience is that sacramental 
symbolism should be used to the largest possible extent, since 
primitive peoples grasp ideas far more easily through the eye 
and through feeling than through the ear and direct thought. 
Christian religious symbolism, however, as suited to the Indian 
village mind, is still largely an unexplored realm; and I expect 
the same is true of other large mission fields. 

The Cross is a symbol which has ancient sanction and 
expresses in a real way the heart of the Christian message. 
It may be used on the top of church buildings to denote the 
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character of the building as a Christian church. It may also be 
used with advantage within the building as a perpetual sacra- 
mental reminder of the Passion of Christ. Pictures of Christ 
of a suitable kind, and free from morbid sentimentality, may 
also be used upon the walls. In spite of a Puritan heritage, I 
also advocate the use of a special dress or robe for the minister 
or layman conducting the service of worship. In the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments especially, every effort should be made 
to impart to the service a feeling of reverence and sacredness, a 
sense that something is really happening between the recipients 
and God. Nothing should be allowed to mar the sense of the 
holiness of the presence of God with His people, as they meet 
in prayer and praise. 

The fifth and last point is the use of processions and dramas 
as sacramental helps to the Christian life of the people. Pro- 
cessions as a general custom are indigenous to South India and 
are used on many different occasions in the normal life of the 
people. We have to harness this practice to Christian use. About 
a hundred miles away from where I write, a large rural church 
with a number of village churches associated with it has been 
celebrating a jubilee recently. A visitor who was there told me 
that the feature which struck him most forcibly was the pro- 
cession of the whole Christian community right through and 
around the town, carrying banners and singing appropriate 
hymns. It gave to the Christian community a sense of solidarity 
which is of great value to a minority group, surrounded by 
Hindus and Muslims. Not only so, but it formed an impressive 
witness to these non-Christians of the growth and strength of 
the Christian Church. 

It should be possible to organize such processions in village 
churches much more frequently than is done. The very sight of 
such a procession is a gospel witness which goes deep; and its 
psychological effect upon the Christians themselves is deeper 
than we usually suppose. The greater festivals of the Church, 
such as Christmas and Easter, should not be allowed to pass 
without such processions. Palm Sunday especially lends itself 
to such a practice since palm leaves are usually available. Harvest 
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Festival time also is a good one for this kind of witness of 
thanks to God for the provision of material needs. The ordinary 
Christian service in the church on Sundays is a more or less 
private meeting; but the procession makes it public and enables 
those who are too hesitant by temperament to make a public 
profession of Christianity by word to proclaim their allegiance 
to Christ before the general mass of their neighbours. 

Christian dramas are performed occasionally amongst village 
Christians on special occasions; but their use should be much 
more widely extended. The religious play and drama is in- 
digenous to the people and can be used with much benefit for 
Christian witness and teaching. Even village coolies can perform 
simple dramas with great effect with a little coaching. If, instead 
of the often drab and dreary round of the Christian service 
imported from the West, there were at least once a month a 
specially arranged service making visible through a short play 
some aspect of the Christian message, in which at the same 
time the congregation could join in praise and thanksgiving, 
the Christian life of the people would make better progress. 

Hinduism and even Islam in India are picturesque religions 
in practice, with their festivals and processions and dramas 
and worship. Christianity has much to learn from them in 
adjusting its expression to the people of such a land; and if in 
any way we can preserve for these village people something of 
the excitement and colour of their former religion, we shall not 
only have made the transition easier, but we shall have made it 
possible for them to grow in the Christian life more naturally 
and smoothly. We cannot expect these village peoples to start 
where western Christians have only arrived after nineteen 
centuries. The psychological make-up of eastern villagers is 
vastly different from that of the town-dweller of the western 
world; and in seeking to introduce these villagers to the riches 
of Christ, we must strive to do it along the lines of their own 
nature and outlook. Any other way spells foreignness and 
stagnation. 

H. V. Martin 











HEALTH IN HIGH ALTITUDES 


A PROBLEM OF THE ANDEAN MISSIONS 
By JOHN RITCHIE 


MAY of the mission centres in the Andean republics are 
at elevations above 8000 feet, indeed, there are at least 
ten towns at about or above 12,000 feet where foreign mission- 
aries reside. There are a dozen missionary organizations support- 
ing foreign workers in these high altitudes, in Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia. Besides the places of permanent missionary residence, 
there are regular congregations established in a number of places 
still higher, where the missionaries not only visit, but at times 
take part in conventions and other series of meetings prolonged 
over several days or weeks. Notable among these are Morococha, 
14,888, and Cerro de Pasco, 14,380 feet, both in Central Peru. 

According to the South American Handbook, 80 per cent of 
the population of Bolivia lives at an altitude of over 10,000 feet. 
More conservatively, Mr Kenneth Grubb states that 72 per cent 
live at an altitude of 6000 to 14,000 feet. It is evident, therefore, 
that the problems arising from residence at high altitudes are of 
importance to missionary societies which have work in Latin 
America. 

The altitude presents health problems of two kinds. There 
are those arising from travel to and from the heights, and there 
are the effects of residence in the mountains. Travel to the sierra 
from the coast in the Andean republics imposes a strain on most 
travellers. The rise is very rapid. A height of 15,000 feet is 
attained in five hours from the coast, in Central Peru. This 
involves also a change from tropical heat to perpetual snow. On 
such journeys attacks of mountain sickness are common, provok- 
ing violent headaches, vomiting, and at times bleeding from the 
nose, not to mention the more serious symptoms which fortun- 


ately are not so common. The heart strain is considerable, and on 
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occasions proves too much for persons who have had rheumatic 
fever or suffer from other heart weakness. With rest, sleep and 
plenty of fresh air, these acute attacks of mountain sickness 
usually pass off in the course of one to three days. On coming 
down after a stay in the sierra, while the symptoms are not 
usually so violent, or intractable, there is frequently headache 
and earache; collapse is more rare, but a feeling of oppression is 
common and it may last for several days or even weeks. The 
trouble is due to lack of oxygen in the high altitudes. Deep 
breathing, therefore, helps. Dress and food during the journey 
should allow for full expansion of the lungs and the free function- 
ing of the diaphragm. Fresh air is essential both by day and by 
night. 

The change into the altitudes provokes alterations in the 
constitution of the blood, which are more or less completed 
after three weeks’ stay in the heights. The digestion, the nervous 
system and the mind may be affected. A missionary who had 
occasion during several years to make frequent journeys from 
the coast to elevations of 11,000 to 15,000 feet, returning after 
two or four weeks, found that on his return he was suffering 
from intense nervous irritation. Everything seemed to go wrong. 
In his correspondence he found much to annoy and fret him. 
Yet on re-reading the letters a week later he could not find the 
causes of his irritation. They simply were not there. There have 
also been cases of persons becoming obsessed to the point where 
they lost their mental balance very shortly after their arrival in 
the heights. These cases recovered after some weeks at the coast, 
but were very distressing and created difficult situations. None 
of these persons has ventured a second attempt. 

The abnormal conditions which result from residence in 
these high lands are in another category. The short visit dis- 
orders are not, as a rule, of long duration, nor do they seem to 
have permanent effects. But even persons who make the ascent 
without trouble, or who soon recover from this acute mountain 
sickness, are liable to develop, in the course of a few years’ 
residence in the heights, a type of neurasthenic disorder which 
is more profound, more serious and not readily thrown off. 
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Persons who are normally amiable, and who are on the most 
friendly terms with their fellow-workers, will develop a fit of 
intense irritation in the course of a conference or business 
discussion, in which they will express themselves in extreme 
and even unkind terms. At the moment they are convinced that 
some vital interest is at stake, compelling them to take up a 
hostile attitude. Yet they will themselves recognize soon after 
that their language was unjustified, and that they did not 
mean and would not attempt to defend what they had said 
or how they had said it. They recognize that they were not 
themselves. 

The memory is generally affected, and this is particularly 
noticeable in reference to words and names. It is probable that 
this is one of the reasons why so few foreign missionaries have 
acquired a good command of Quechua and Aymara, the languages 
of the highland Indians in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 

There is a pathological condition now recognized as High 
Altitude Disease, recently named Monge’s Disease, concerning 
which there is a growing literature in Spanish, French and 
English. It would seem to be important, as it should be helpful, 
that those who have the responsibility for the administration of 
mission work in high altitudes read at least High Altitude Disease 
(9 pages), by Carlos Monge, M.D. (1937), published by the 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Other pamphlets in English are Lessons from High 
Altitudes, by J. Barcroft, Cambridge University Press, 1925; and 
Acute Mountain Sickness, by E. S. Guzman Barrén and others 
(Journal of Clinical Investigation, Vol. XVI, July 1937). 

The following paragraph is quoted from the first mentioned 
of these pamphlets: 

SuBacuTe MounrAIN SICKNESS.—The symptoms of this form of mountain 
sickness appear insidiously and are characterized by a slight diminution in mental 
and physical fitness. The patient complains of general fatigue which bears no 
relation to the work he performs. It is in these cases that the characteristic 
erythremic colour of the dweller at a high altitude is seen. The patient becomes 
cyanotic when he makes the least effort. Cephalalgia sometimes appears after a 
brief mental effort has been made; there is a tendency to sleepiness, which is 
easily interrupted by a sensation of asphyxia, which disappears after voluntary 
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breathing occurs. More frequently respiration is of the periodic type. There is 
marked congestion of the mucous membranes (ocular, nasal and oral) and 
epistaxis, aphonia and ostalgia are marked (the Indian word macolca designates 
this symptom). Digestion is slow, and constipation appears. Loss of weight is 
generally noted. The patient with the more benign form, if he came originally 
from sea-level, thinks himself acclimated and goes on with his daily work to find 
later that he is unable to keep up the kind of life to which he was accustomed 
at sea-level. If the disease continues nausea appears, sometimes with vomiting, 
dizziness and a diminution of the visual acuity, which is characterized by 
difficulty of continuous reading and is expressed by the patient as cloudiness of 
vision. Varied paresthesias, such as paracusia, occur. Sometimes these symptoms 
subside. In some cases the patient goes back to a city at sea-level to consult 
a physician and finds with surprise that all his symptoms have disappeared. 
He is sent home by the doctor, who says that the condition is due to nervous- 
ness; but once the patient is back at the high altitude the symptoms reappear. 


Persistent sleeplessness is probably the most characteristic 
and the most generally recognized symptom of this high altitude 
disease, and it is that which most frequently compels final 
withdrawal. Nervous disturbances are most manifest to a non- 
professional observer. But the disorders produced in the digestive, 
respiratory and circulatory systems are also important, though 
not so readily recognized as being due to the height. Different 
persons are affected differently. It would seem to be clear that 
whenever insomnia becomes troublesome, or mental obsession 
supervenes, the symptom should be recognized as a danger 
signal, and the person affected should have a period of rest at 
sea-level. 

There are several factors which may be contributory to this 
deleterious change, which might be modified under modern 
conditions of transportation and food preservation. As these 
high regions are usually treeless, fuel is scarce and costly. But 
the night is always cold and at times very cold. The house is 
therefore closed up for warmth without any arrangement being 
made for adequate ventilation. Indeed there is usually no 
heating and no ventilation. Now the lack of oxygen is known to 
be the basic element in all the troubles caused by the altitude, 
and adequate ventilation day and night is one of the first pre- 
requisites of health and vitality. It should not be beyond the 
resources of the missions to take care of this matter, though to 
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do so may appear disproportionately costly in the very places 
where it is most required. 

Then, as vegetation is scanty during several months of the 
year, fresh milk is difficult to obtain in some places, and more so 
fresh vegetables. Even when they are obtainable, many foreigners 
will not eat vegetables for fear of typhoid fever, and very few 
will eat them raw. Water, in its natural state, is also feared and 
eschewed because of the typhoid danger. It is usually boiled and 
filtered for drinking in missionary homes. These precautions 
would seem to be necessary, but in this way some of the im- 
portant values are lost from food and water. These elements 
could probably be restored to the water after it is boiled and 
filtered, or the lack of them compensated in some other way. 
Some of these conditions which have a direct bearing on health 
would seem to be susceptible of modification in the case of 
intelligent foreigners, though expense would doubtless be 
involved in dealing with them. 

Mr George Allan, director of the Bolivian Indian Mission, 
writes: 


One aspect of the matter that has occupied our thought much during the 
years has been how to prevent the breakdown of nervous control so common 
in the experience of those who work at these altitudes. A New York doctor holds 
that ‘in inland regions and at a great altitude above sea-level, there is not nearly 
enough iodine in either food or water. This, if not remedied, will mean defective 
metabolism, which will produce a lack of nervous control.’ His recommendation 
is one drop of tincture of iodine in a glass of water or milk, each morning for 
one month of each quarter. In between each month of iodine treatment, there 
will be two months during which no iodine will be taken. This is being carried 
out by some of our workers, and their report (my experience agreeing, for I 
have tried it) is that the result is a clear gain in health—due undoubtedly to 
better metabolism. So that we would say that that doctor was correct in his 
statement, and that his remedy is a good one. 


The percentage of breakdowns among the missionaries who 
take up residence in the altitudes is high. Many do not complete 
a full first period of five years. Frequently those who succeed in 
completing their first period do not return. One mission which 
operates mostly in the highlands of Peru has sent into this 
republic since 1900 some sixty-nine foreign missionaries 
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(including wives). Two died in the country, forty-seven have 
left and twenty remain. Of these only eight have completed 
twenty years’ service, and one of them has never resided in the 
mountains, six are spinsters, only one married man is in the 
sierra group and his fitness is now seriously impaired, while his 
wife cannot live in the altitude. Of the twenty of these mission- 
aries who are now in Peru, seven are no longer fit for life in the 
high altitudes, three have never resided there, and five are in their 
first period of service. Yet the percentage of long-term service is 
probably higher in this mission than in any other in Peru. 

It should be stated that there are some who have succeeded 
in carrying on for a number of years, and their record should 
be of interest since it proves that some natives of the low lands 
can continue to work in these conditions for many years. A 
missionary at Calca, Peru, has completed thirty-seven years’ 
service. He has lived during most of this time at about gooo feet, 
on a farm which provides a supply of fresh vegetables and, of 
course, an open-air life. He is still at work there. A missionary 
nurse has completed thirty-three years’ service, at varying 
altitudes between gooo and 12,000 feet. She is now seeking to 
avoid elevations above gooo feet. Another worker went to 
La Paz in 1910, and two years later moved to Peru where she has 
continued at elevations about gooo feet. Yet another has been 
at work in Bolivia for thirty years at elevations about 8000 feet. 
Three other workers are approaching thirty years’ service in 
La Paz at about 12,000 feet, in a city which is almost all steep 
hills and thus exhausting. A missionary and his wife have been 
at work in Huaraz, about 10,000 feet, since 1926; previously 
they were in Agato in the Ecuadorean sierra, at nearly gooo feet, 
after a period in La Paz, Bolivia. They have thus been in the 
altitudes for thirty years. 

Specific questions raised in this investigation concern the 
period of service between furloughs and the usefulness of a rest 
home at the coast where missionaries might take an annual 
vacation. Mission experience would seem to indicate a five years’ 
period of service. But the varying effects on different individuals 
make ee adoption of any hard and fast rule unwise. Dr C. Monge, 
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solicited to express an opinion on this point, regarded the 
variety of experience to be too great to warrant specifying 
any such set period. The writer’s observation, now running to 
thirty-four years, leads to the same hesitation. But it seems clear 
that five years should be regarded as the maximum duration of 
the period of service, and that this should be followed by at least 
a year at near sea-level, including a period of complete rest. 

Experience of regular rest periods for missionaries at the 
coast is not as ample as it should be. Some of those at work in the 
most elevated places do not have an allowance which permits 
them to take such a holiday. But no one, after reading Dr 
Monge’s article High Altitude Disease, can doubt the value and 
importance for these workers of an annual holiday at sea-level. 
The conclusion would rather seem to be indicated that such 
change should become obligatory, with adequate provision made 
for the expense. In so far as a rest home makes this annual 
vacation more feasible, it is to be recommended. The Seventh- 
day Adventist Mission has a rest home in Mollendo, and the 
Evangelical Union of South America has one in the neighbouring 
fishing village of Mejia. In the opinion of their workers, these 
homes, have proved definitely beneficial. 

Mr G. E. Stacy, of the Adventist Mission, reports: 


Our rest home policy I believe has helped to relieve the situation. Thus 
far we have maintained one in Tingo, Arequipa, and one in Mollendo, for the 
workers in Southern Peru and Bolivia. . . . We find however that the coast is 
where the worker really benefits from the vacation. . . . Present vacation 
policy calls for those working above 10,000 feet to take four weeks at the coast 
exclusive of travel time, those located between five and ten thousand feet 
above sea-level, three weeks at the coast not including travel time. 


Mr Jardine, of the Evangelical Union of South America, 
writes concerning a missionary rest home maintained at sea-level: 


All our missionaries, as a rule, make use of it yearly for a month, and find 
the results very beneficial. Personally, I feel that a five years’ period of service 
is just about right, provided that there is a month’s holiday granted each year 
at sea-level. I know that there is the question of the adjustment of the system 
to be considered, to the change of going down and returning to the heights, 
but we have always felt the benefit of our annual holiday. 
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The experience of the Lake Titicaca Mission of the Seventh- 
day Adventists would seem to indicate that removal to a lower 
level is not enough for those working at and above 10,000 feet. 
“We find that the coast is where the worker really benefits from 
the vacation.’ Tingo, Arequipa, at 7275 feet is a delightfully 
quiet and indeed sleepy little place of trees and gardens and 
abundant water. It also has the advantage of its proximity to 
Arequipa, for supplies and company. But it has not proved 
satisfactory. This agrees with Dr Monge’s view, and would seem 
to be supported by: the important mining companies which 
discourage their foreign staff from taking holidays at the lower 
levels on the eastern slope of the cordillera. But Dr Beck, 
medical missionary in charge of the American clinic in La Paz, 
Bolivia, expressed the view that a change to a lower level should be 
sufficient, without going to the coast. The Methodist missionaries 
in La Paz have a rest home in the Yungas, on the eastern slope of 
the Andes. The journey from Bolivia to the coast, in addition to 
being tedious and tiring, involves the traveller in the necessity to 
obtain passport visas and health and vaccination certificates. 

Mr W. I. Creighton, in a letter concerning the experience 
_ of the Irish Baptist Mission, tells of what on first thoughts would 
seem a practical solution to the problems of the altitude. It was 
suggested that a worker in the heights change stations every six 
months with one at the coast. This was tried, but it was found 
that a removal of home, family and work every half-year was too 
upsetting. He makes the following suggestion, however, which 
seems more practical. ‘It might be good to halve the missionary 
term of ‘service, letting the missionary have half his term, two 
and a half or three years as the case may be, in the sierra, and 
the same time at the coast. Having a definite ruling of this kind, 
the missionaries would work with this in mind, and try to have a 
uniformity of method.’ 

Dr Percy Hamilton, an esteemed medical missionary, writes 
from Potosi, Bolivia, as follows: 

I cannot think of any workers who have been at altitudes above 8000 feet 


for a period of five years on a stretch. But this may have been due to necessary 
changes in field work and not to climate conditions. Others I know have only 
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been able to remain in altitudes for around four years and then have had to take 
up work in lower places, though some have again returned later to the same 
altitude. . . . Taking all things into consideration, from a medical standpoint 
only, my own thought would be a change round for workers after a period of 
three years (say) thus allowing for quite a fair time in a lower altitude before 
needing to have a furlough. In this way I cannot think of anything particular 
that would hinder a worker spending some three or more terms on the field 
(much of course would depend on the length of the terms and the general 
make-up of the person in question). Still, in missionary work medical stand- 
points have to take a back seat. To me the spiritual conditions of work in the 
altitude, which are often more taxing, tell much on the worker, and he may find 
himself weary before five years are anything like up, where a business man may 
endure with greater ease. 


Mr Jardine, again, has offered a similar proposal. He 
suggests that the sierra worker might be transferred to the coast 
after eighteen months or two years in the heights, work on the 
coast for six or twelve months, and then return to the altitude. 
His mission has not tried out this plan, but he sees two serious 
obstacles, first the lack of enough workers to carry it into effect, 
and second, the danger of contracting malaria on the coast, and 
thus being rendered unfit for life in the heights. His mission 
has recently withdrawn most of the missionaries from high 
locations, and an effort is to be made to carry on the work by 
visitation, the missionary families residing at low levels. 

For a rest home to confer the benefits which are sought, 
there are certain conditions required which are not available at 
all of the few possible places. The workers who come down from 
the altitude need both mental change and physical relaxation. 
Mejia is perhaps rather lonely and bare. Mollendo is squalid. 
Tacna, though not immediately on the sea, has a much prettier 
setting, should offer better facilities for obtaining fresh food and 
a little more variety of company, but unfortunately it is not so 
readily accessible and is not on the seashore, which the children 
especially enjoy. 

The house should be equipped with such furniture and 
fittings as will provide a degree of comfort. Also, though this 
may be difficult, it would seem to be most desirable to have such 
arrangements as would ensure that the overstrained workers 
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arrive from their tiring journey to find the house clean and habit- 
able. Some would quite naturally prefer to forego the holiday, 
rather than undertake an exhausting journey of two or three 
days, to come to a house which has been shut up for a time and 
is in more or less disorder. 

Although the field of these high altitude workers is spread 
over a wide range, their outlets to the sea are few. The natural 
seaside locations for rest homes, therefore, are common to several 
groups using the same railway. This would seem to be a matter 
in which co-operation between several missions would be 
advantageous to all concerned. If two or three would agree to 
provide vacation quarters in the same place, more suitable 
arrangements for accommodation could probably be obtained 
for all at less expense, congenial company and occasions for 
fellowship would enrich the holiday of the workers, and a 
competent caretaker might be found to keep all the cottages in 
order and have them ready when needed. 

JoHN RITCHIE 
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THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


A History oF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. Volume iv: THE GREAT 
CENTURY, A.D. 1800-1914. By K. S. Latourette. New York: Harpers. 
$3.50. London: To be published by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1941. 


ARLIER volumes of this monumental work have been reviewed here 
at yearly intervals since 1938. This fourth volume promises us yet 
another two on the nineteenth century, and a seventh on world Christianity 
after 1914. Thus the original plan is already enlarged. It recalls the ex- 
emperor Wilhelm II who, being informed by a doctor that he was suffering 
from a slight chill, rejected the diminutive with the words, ‘bei mir ist alles 
gross.’ Not that a scholar of Dr Latourette’s prodigious equipment would 
make any such claim for himself of course: with the modesty of the truly 
erudite he often apologizes for what is necessarily a condensed catalogue 
of missions and movements, ‘a painfully imperfect summary made up of a 
hasty sampling of a myriad-fold enterprise’ (p. 144). But no reader will 
fail to make this claim for him. Latourette’s task, like his achievement, is 
nothing less than gigantic. It is a truly royal performance to which re- 
viewers may only pay grateful homage. The bibliography of five hundred 
and forty-two separate items, representing very many more volumes, is no 
mere facade, but the foundation and structure of the whole. 

The book amply justifies its sub-title. Confining itself to Europe and 
America it brings out the uniqueness of the Great Century, the abounding 
energy and daring of its Protestantism, the extraordinary inward vitality 
of Rome. ‘Never before had Christianity or any other religion been intro- 
duced among so many different peoples and cultures’ (p. 4). Similar state- 
ments recur in a score of places. This ‘never before’ might be the motto of 
the book. “Taken the world over, Christianity was unquestionably more 
of a factor in moulding the life of mankind as a whole than in any preceding 
age’ (p. 152). 

Distinctive features of this unparalleled expansion were the comparative 
absence of active assistance by governments; the enterprise of the rank and 
file of the churches; the large part played by women; higher standards of 
admission to church membership; the infrequency of mere mass move- 


ments; the permeation and transformation of non-Christian cultures; the 
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elaborate and extensive machinery (organizations, societies, congregations 
and orders innumerable) for the propagation of the faith, all of which 
represented a movement of unprecedented proportions for the financial 
support of Christian expansion by popular subscription. ‘Never before in 
human history had the spread of any set of ideas, religious or secular, been 
maintained by the voluntary gifts of so many millions of donors’ (p. 60). 

In an illuminating aside, Dr Latourette points out that the greatest 
age of French participation in the propagation of the faith was not the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when France was the outstanding 
European power and when the monarchy was giving strong support to 
the Church, but the nineteenth century, when so much antipathy to the 
Church existed and when increasingly the government was under the 
influence of the anti-clericals. Even in Europe where Christianity was 
confronted by enormous changes in the social, economic, political and 
intellectual structure and the tacit or open indifference of millions (chaps. 
ii and v), it displayed the same abounding vitality, supplying a very large 
proportion of the personnel and money which made possible its further 
spread throughout the world (p. 173). 

Almost three-fifths of the whole book (chaps. vi to xiii) are devoted 
to America, and nowhere is Dr Latourette’s power of bringing a multi- 
plicity of details into an ordered unity seen to greater advantage. ‘For 
richness of variety the Christianity of no other region or age, not even 
of the Graeco-Roman world of the first five centuries, could equal it.’ A 
review cannot begin even to summarize these encyclopaedic chapters which 
describe or evaluate four main facts. 

First there is the spread of Christianity among the older American 
stock on the frontier, that constant factor in the life of the United States 
from, say, 1760 to 1890, with which Professor Turner’s well-known book 
is concerned. This itself was ‘a vast colonial expansion,’ and predominantly 
Protestant. What Dr Latourette calls ‘the democracy of the frontier’ is well 
illustrated by Baptist and Methodist settlers with their democratic polity, 
their fervid and unconventional preaching and their ministry, frequently 
self-supporting and often scantily educated and therefore closer to the 
masses of the people (p. 182). All this was singularly adapted to frontier 
life, deeply moved as it was by a succession of revivals like that of the 
Great Awakening, and expressing itself in terms of circuit riders, camp 
meetings, ‘bands,’co-operative undenominational enterprises, New England 
theology and the pioneering achievement of schools and seminaries. The 
‘winning of the frontier’ by men like Peter Cartwright, Francis Asbury 
and Sheldon Jackson is typical of the bewildering multiplicity of the 
organizations and individuals engaged in it. ‘It is significant that from the 
Unitarian wing of New England Congregationalism, which was but little 
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touched by the revivals except to react against them, issued very little 
missionary effort’ (p. 204). 

Christianity’s second great task was the holding and winning of 
millions of immigrants who poured into the United States from Europe. 
By 1920 nearly fifty million people, or slightly more than half of the white 
population, was of ‘foreign’ extraction. ‘Here was a movement of peoples 
which for magnitude was unapproached in the 19th century. It has seldom 
if ever been equalled in the entire history of mankind’ (p. 225). It helps to 
explain the notoriously variegated character of American Protestantism 
which, however, bore an increasingly common complexion as the century 
went on. One of its most striking characteristics was the spontaneous 
efforts of the immigrants themselves who so often made the Church the 
centre of their new life; it was the one institution which reminded them of 
the familiar home which they had left (p. 297). Yet the new environment 
was not without its effect on these historic roots. Could this persisting 
and developing Christianity transmute the materialistic, economic motive 
which had brought the immigrant to the New World? In Dr Latourette’s 
final discussion of the effects of Christianity and the American environ- 
ment on one another, perhaps no question is more fundamental. 


Efforts to win the Indians as the frontier moved westward was the 
third task: 


Dislocated from their accustomed seats, transplanted again and again, treated 
by whites as hostile encumbrances of the fertile earth to be brushed aside or 
destroyed, bewildered by a type of economy for which they were unprepared, 
decimated by diseases and vices to which they had built up no resistance, 
repeatedly seeing solemn treaties violated, subject to shifting governmental 
policies, preyed upon by incompetent and greedy officials . . . it is a wonder that 
the Indians survived. That the race endured and that thousands of individuals 
rose through their distresses to a richer life than their forefathers knew was due 
in no small degree to the missionary (p. 323). 


What of the Negroes,—the fourth and perhaps the greatest task? The 
astonishing answer is that ‘among no other body of peoples of non- 
European stock did nineteenth-century Christianity make such large 
numerical gains’ (p. 327). Yet numerical increase was perhaps the least 
significant fact about what was virtually a mass movement (pp. 342, 344). 
The Christianity which spread among the Negroes was overwhelmingly 
Protestant (Methodist and Baptist), not only because of the zeal of white 
Christians to whose educational and missionary efforts the Negro owes ‘an 
incalculable debt’ (p. 357), but because in the local church Christianity 
gave to the slave an institution in which he could express himself and find 
fellowship (p. 343). The Christian conscience was a powerful factor in 
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the movements which finally led to emancipation. Moreover, after the 


Civil War which swept slavery away, came one of the signal achievements 
of Christian history. 


No similarly large body of relatively primitive peoples has ever made such 
gains in civilization in so brief a time as did the Negroes in the first six decades 
after emancipation. That they did so was due in part to the fact that they were 
surrounded by white society and in part to their own native ability. Their pro- 
gress must also be largely ascribed to Christianity. It was the Negro churches 
which arose out of Protestant Christianity that proved to be the chief institutions 
through which the Negro helped himself. . . . In their churches the Negroes 
long had almost the only institutions which were clearly their own. .. . In them 


the Negroes possessed the first community organization which they completely 
controlled (p. 353). 


A final paragraph must suffice for Dr Latourette’s concluding chapters, 
where his critical evaluation of his multitudinous data is presented with 
characteristic skill and judgment. His usual summaries of the effect of 
Christianity on the environment, and vice versa, cannot be summarized; 
they must be read. Two reflexions suggest themselves, however. The first 
is the question whether even so shrewd and impartial an historian as 
Dr Latourette is here sufficiently critical of ‘the optimism which was so 
characteristic of the nineteenth-century Occident’ and which was so 
peculiarly marked in the United States, thanks to the idealism of its 
Christianity (p. 389). His book is a splendid and timely corrective of the 
easy ‘debunking’ of the Great Century which is now fashionable; but one 
misses in it any adequate answer to the splenetic realism of, say, Ernst 
Toller’s Quer Durch, or to André Siegfried’s estimate of America’s race 
problem, or to a chapter like that entitled “The Age of the Dinosaurs’ in 
Professor Adams’s The Epic of America. Latourette is no more unmindful 
of the cynical wrongness of much /aissez-faire industrialism than he is of 
the horrors of Negro slavery, ‘the most gigantic instance in human history 
of the selfish exploitation of one race by another’ (p. 158). Yet his claim 
that the vast amounts given for philanthropy by those who had accumu- 
lated fortunes in the economic expansion of the country were due in large 
part to Christianity (p. 414) gives an impression of naiveté which is foreign 
to the rest of the book. The splendid gifts of a Nuffield or a Rockefeller 
are no justification of an economic system which makes them possible only 
at a terrible cost in human and Christian values. But a second reflexion is 
prompted by Dr Latourette’s closing sentence. ‘In a seventh volume we 
are to trace the course of Christianity in the thrilling and terrifying world 
which began to take shape after 1914.’ Since our world is in a very real 
sense the product and result of the world of the nineteenth century, one 
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realizes that just as Dr Latourette’s story in this volume really begins in 
1'789 (see p. 7), so it does not end even in 1939. To stop at 1914 would be 
arbitrary, but Dr Latourette has no intention of doing so. Criticism would 
be as premature as it would be ungenerous, therefore. Work on this scale 
cannot be rightly estimated until it is complete. We await the next three 
volumes with gratitude and confidence. 
J. S. WHaLe 
CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 





COLUMBAN AND GALL 


COLUMBAN UND GALLus. Urgeschichte des Schweizerischen Christentums. 
By Fritz Bianke. Ziirich: Fretz & Wasmuth Verlag. Frs 7.50. 1940. 


HEE is a book which is a pleasure to the reviewer. It is an account, 

as its title indicates, of the early days of Christianity in Switzer- 
land. It begins with what little is known of Christianity in the region now 
embraced in that country before the barbarian invasions and collects 
evidence of the persistence of Christianity into the time of the Frankish 
rulers. The major part of the book is devoted to the great Irish missionary, 
Columban, and especially to his disciple, Gall, who looms so large in the 
history of Swiss Christianity in the first half of the seventh century. Here 
is a narrative of the wanderings of Columban and his band through 
Switzerland, and of the various activities of Gall. Gall was monk, mis- 
sionary and saint. There was preaching to non-Christians and the destruc- 
tion of pagan temples and images. There were effects upon the Christian 
elements in the population. The conversion of the land was not completed 
in Gall’s lifetime, but Christian and pagan continued to live side by side. 
We are given glimpses of the relation of the Irish monks to the princes 
and of the control exercised by the princes over the Church. We are told 
something of the fashion in which the missionaries supported themselves 
or were supported by others. Geographical sites are, where possible, 
identified. Mention is made of the laws and customs in the midst of which 
Christianity operated. We hear of two distinguished sons of the Abbey of 
St Gall, Notker the Stammerer and Tutilo. The study is based upon dis- 
criminating use of the sources, yet there is no pedantry. The apparatus of 
scholarship is never permitted to obscure the main outlines of the picture. 
The illustrations are clear and well selected. Printing and paper are 
admirable. One could, however, wish for a map and an index. The precise 
references to the sources and to secondary material, relegated as they are 
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to the rear of the volume, could have been enlarged without annoyance 
to the casual reader and would have given added satisfaction to the 
scholar who will use the book for reference. Yet these are minor defects. 
The book is an important addition to the literature on the spread of 
Christianity in the twilight period between the decline of the Roman 
Empire in the West and the Middle Ages. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





LOVEDALE CENTENARY 


LovepaLe, Sourn Arrica: The Story of a Century, 1841-1941. By R. H. W. 
SHEPHERD. Illustrated. Lovedale, C.P.: Lovedale Press. 7s. 6d. London: 
Livingstone Press. New York: International Missionary Council. 10s. 6d. 
1940. 


A STORY of a great missionary effort begun a hundred years ago is 
told here by Mr Robert H. W. Shepherd. 

In 1841 the first steps were taken to provide for the advanced education 
of the Native peoples of South Africa, and Lovedale was opened on 
July 21st of that year with the Reverend William Govan as its first 
Principal. The story of this institution as unfolded by Mr Shepherd is an 
achievement which must command the respect and admiration of all who 
have the future of the Bantu, as well as the future of the Union of South 
Africa, at heart. 

Mr J. H. Hofmeyr, one of the Union’s outstanding figures, and a 
vigorous champion of everything pertaining to Native welfare, refers in 
his introduction to the advice given to President Kruger by President 
Brand when the former asked for guidance as to how he was to deal with 
the problem of the Uitlanders who were threatening to overthrow the 
Republic. On that occasion he received the wise counsel: ‘Make them your 
friends.’ This is the task to which Lovedale has set its hand ever since its 
inception, and having visited the institution during my tenure of office 
as Governor-General I can assert with confidence that success has un- 
doubtedly attended its untiring and devoted efforts. 

Among some sections of the white community in South Africa there is 
still a doubt as to whether it is wise to give to the Native races the educa- 
tional advantages which institutions such as Lovedale provide, and a fear 
that the time may come when the black man will attempt to drive the white 
man out of Africa. This point of view is based, I believe, very largely 
upon the grim memories of the past, but I think this fear is gradually 
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disappearing and that it is fast becoming evident to all who give serious 
and considered thought to what Lovedale has accomplished and is accom- 
plishing that these efforts deserve the fullest measure of encouragement 
and support. 

From all that I saw while in South Africa, and I took a great interest 
in and visited many missions, I am satisfied that the black man, as well 
as the white man, should be profoundly grateful to the missionaries for 
all they have done. 

Among the Native peoples of South Africa there exists a very real 
desire for education; indeed, as Dr Loram points out in his book, The 
Education of the South African Native, ‘they mean to be educated and we 
have no right to refuse them this boon.’ I repeatedly became aware of this 
desire throughout my period of office in the Dominion and I believe that 
what is being done for them in this respect is eminently worth while, 
for I am satisfied, as is Dr Loram, ‘that it is the educated Native who will 
help most to solve the Native problem.’ 

The road along which Lovedale has had to travel has not been an easy 
one, but it has been fortunate in being guided and governed by such 
outstanding personalities as Govan, Stewart, Henderson and Wilkie, 
whose combined efforts have enabled the institution to stand to-day 
firmly established as a monument of great Christian endeavour. 

Mr Shepherd has given us a very clear account of the various stages in 
the development of Lovedale since its inception. He has, as Mr Hofmeyr 
points out in the introduction, not confined his efforts solely to a descrip- 
tion of it as an educational centre, he has in addition justified its educa- 
tional ideals, he has stressed how important the institution can be as the 
interpreter of the attitude of the non-European peoples in relation to 
matters of Native policy and he has demonstrated very clearly what a debt 
is owed by the community to the missionaries for their method of approach 
to such a vital and important problem as that of race relationships. I hope 
this book will be widely read. If it is, I feel sure that Lovedale will gain 
still more friends and supporters anxious to assist it by all the means 
within their power successfully to fulfil the tasks that lie ahead. 


CLARENDON 
WINDSOR 
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‘THE DETERMINATIVE MOTIF OF CHRISTIANITY’ 


THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. By Nets F. S. Ferr#. New York and London: 
Harpers. $2. 1940. 


D® FERRE is increasingly recognized as one of the most promising 

younger leaders of Christian thought in the United States. To 
his responsibilities as professor of Christian theology at the Andover 
Newton Theological School, he brings an unusual and happy equipment 
of gifts and training. Of Scandinavian birth with periods of study in the 
lands of his ancestry, his intimate command of both language and thought 
in two of the greatest areas of Protestantism admirably qualifies him as 
their mutual interpreter—a task to which his first book, Swedish Con- 
tributions to Modern Theology, makes a notable contribution. A pupil of 
Professors Whitehead and Hocking at Harvard, he has worked in the mid- 
stream of the most advanced currents in contemporary philosophy, and 
seeks to enlist their best insights in the service of Christian interpretation. 
Alert to every hopeful tendency within the life of the Church and 
especially to the emerging oecumenical movement, he is eager to bring 
some contribution to a more inclusive and catholic Protestantism. His 
interest in the problems of Christian missions was reflected in an article 
in the International Review of Missions (April 1940) on ‘Christianity and 
Karma,’ reproduced in the present volume. 

The work under review includes eight occasional papers rather loosely 
linked by the thread suggested in the title. It offers no systematic exposition 
of Professor Ferré’s thought, but rather glimpses of a number of facets 
of his wide-ranging interest. Thus far, his writings have been distinguished 
mainly by lucid analyses of various conflicts and dilemmas within current 
culture as they strike a keenly sensitive mind moving quickly in and out 
of the life of the Church and alive to the issues of the day. The task of 
constructive formulation remains for the future. The implicit theses of 
these essays might be summarized thus: each variant version of historic 
Christianity—Catholic and Protestant, liberal and conservative, literalistic 
and sacramentarian—embraces authentic elements of Christian faith in 
exaggerated exclusiveness; each non-Christian religion and each secular 
rival to Christian faith—fascism, communism, freudianism—offers 
positive contributions which can be embraced within a comprehensive 
Christian faith; the principle of correction and inclusion with promise 
for a catholic and united Christendom is found in recognition of ‘freedom 
and faithfulness in fellowship’ as Christianity’s distinguishing norm. 

Thus the connecting thread of the several chapters leads directly to 
the keystone of Professor Ferré’s present interpretation of Christian faith. 
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“The essence of Christianity is a kind of fellowship which, humanly speak- 
ing at least, is both distinctive and final.’ Such fellowship is based on 
God’s redemptive love: 


Through Jesus there came into full historical awareness the idea of Christian 
love . . . the love which has its source and standard in God. . . . This kind of 
love is the determinative, distinctive motif of Christianity. 


In the reading of Christian love, Professor Nygren’s widely discussed 
interpretation is enthusiastically followed. ‘Agape constitutes Christianity’s 
ultimate principle of interpretation.’ The discipleship to Nygren is ardent 
but not slavish; his views are also modified in the interests of a more 
catholic understanding. 

If Dr Ferré has not yet fully measured the obstacles to the reconcilia- 
tion which claims his devotion, he brings to the task broad sympathies, 
undiscourageable eagerness and a true sense for the central realities of 
the Gospel. Here is promise of progressively fruitful contributions to 
oecumenical theology. 


Henry P. VAN DUSEN 
New York CIty 





THE CHURCH IN A HOSTILE WORLD 


Unper Fire. The Christian Church in a hostile world. By A. M. Citr¢win. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1941. 


|. jenn the narrow confines of less than two hundred pages Mr 

Chirgwin has most readably compressed a wealth of up-to-date 
news about the Church’s present-day vicissitudes. ‘It may be doubted,’ he 
writes, ‘if there has ever been a period when the Christian Church has been 
beset by so many and such powerful foes.’ His book certainly demonstrates 
that the Church presents a more extended front to the enemy than ever 
before in its history. There are churches under fire to-day where less than 
a century ago there were no churches to be under fire. The Church of 
Japan for example, Mr Chirgwin’s first instance of a Church under fire, 
is still young, and might perhaps on score of youth plead for rather more 


confidence than the author is inclined to concede. It is to the chapters on — 


Japan and Europe that the title ‘Under fire’ is most appropriate, for in 

each case the Church is exposed to external assault, the heavy artillery of 

the totalitarian state menacing its independence and spiritual autonomy. 
In other chapters the title is to be understood as denoting extreme 
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strain or danger, not necessarily the direct result of external attack. No- 
where is the Church discovered to be cowering in dug-outs intimidated 
and idle. The Church in China, almost driven to ground in the period of 
1925 to 1928, has won recognition and leadership in the period of the 
war, both in devastated areas where the Chinese pastor faithfully tends his 
flock, and in the great western migration with its demands for untiring 
mobility and adaptability. The Indian Church confounds the nationalist’s 
reproach by the evidence of corporate Christian living and unmistakably 
Indian worship, of which Mr Chirgwin gives some vivid pictures, The 
African counters the forces that have undermined his tribal tradition by 
entering into the fulness of the new community of the Christian Church. 

The chapter on the Negro world brings the white Christian under 
Mr Chirgwin’s fire, for he has strong and searching things to say on 
race-relationships. 

The final chapter traces the growth of the Church to world-wide 
range and the stages by which the whole is being brought into effective 
co-operation and partnership. ‘The arrival of the Younger Churches is 
perhaps the most significant single fact in the contemporary Christian 
world.’ It is to these Churches that Mr Chirgwin has provided an in- 
vigorating introduction, facing realistically the trials which beset them. 
‘If it is true that the Christian Church is beset with enemies behind and 
before it is equally true that it has within it the proof of the presence of 
the Lord; and if it is under fire in a hostile world it is in a mood to move 
out like an army with banners against all foes.’ 


J. McLeop CAMPBELL 
LONDON 





CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD ORDER 


CHRISTIANITY AND WoRLD Orper. By THE BisHop oF CHICHESTER. Harmonds- 
worth and New York: Penquin Books. 6d. 1940. 


WHEN you have finished this book you know that you have met a 

believer, and—as is said in the Foreword—one who wants to 
share his belief with others. He shares with his readers, besides his belief, 
his knowledge, experience, understanding and love. 

The Bishop describes man’s desperate need for a basis for his life. 
Since the collapse of the doctrine of ‘economic man’ modern civilization 
has had nothing to offer. It has lost its basis and although we now have a 
spatially united world, there are no common standards—no mutual trust 
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—but everywhere a going to pieces. The reason is that civilization is no 
longer religious, but secular. The secularist maintains that there is no 
authority outside the world, but he is wrong. Having dealt with these 
questions in two very interesting chapters, the author asks: ‘What is the 
dynamic and simple faith which may yet save western civilization before 
it is too late?’ 

In plain and convincing words the answer is given in the chapter 
which follows. There is only one such dynamic and simple faith, Chris- 
tianity, provided one does not substitute a diluted ‘Christianity’ for the 
Christianity of the New Testament and imagine it to be the real thing. 
Not overlooking the mistakes and shortcomings of the Church, the Bishop 
stresses the fact that the Church is not man-made, but given by God and 
therefore able to give the world what it needs. The chapter on the Church 
and the modern State is of the greatest interest, and it would undoubtedly 
prove to be of immense value to the future if it could be utilized. Wherever 
the State seeks to dominate human life—be it in the totalitarian states or 
in the democratic—this tyranny of the State becomes a denial of life 
against which the Church must voice its strongest protest, as Pastor 
Niemiller did. 

The hope for the future lies in every Christian realizing that the life 
of a Christian is a life with an obligation, and the answer to those who 
ask “What must we do?’ is ‘Change your way of life.’ 

Because the mission of the Church is vital to the future of humanity 
the Bishop, who often refers to the oecumenical work, puts forward the 
suggestion that a conference should be arranged in Rome between the 
Roman Catholic Church and other churches, not for the sake of more 
organization, but that all the Christian churches united might better fulfil 
their task to proclaim the Word of God and live the Love that can conquer 
the will to power and its consequence of war. 

As a member of the Lutheran Church I want to thank the Bishop for 
his work for unity between the churches and for the spirit of unity that 
permeates his book. It gives a clear picture of the vital réle of the Church 
in shaping the future world order and of the world Christian forces available 
to play it. 

Vicco JENSEN 

LONDON 
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EVANGELISM AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


THE SuRVEY OF EVANGELISTIC OPPORTUNITIES, BENGAL, 1939. Obtainable 
Nagpur: National Christian Council. 8 as. 1940. 

THE SURVEY OF EVANGELISTIC OPPORTUNITIES IN MAHARASHTRA, 1938-9. Obtain- 
able Poona: Bombay Representative Christian Council. 8 as. 1940. 

THE HIDDEN LeaveN. By W. M. Rysurn. Kharar: Masha’l Press. Obtainable 
Nagpur: National Christian Council. Re 1. 1940. 


Bot! these surveys were inspired by the reports of Bishop Pickett 

on mass movements and initiated by the Christian Councils in 
each area. In each case the survey was carried out by the Rev. F. Whittaker, 
secretary of the National Christian Council, with Mrs Whittaker and 
others having considerable knowledge and experience of their respective 
areas. 

In Bengal the objects of the survey were to discover where the Spirit 
of God is at work; what mistakes of policy and method need to be remedied; 
what is the will of God for the future of the churches. 

In Maharashtra the aim was 


to study afresh the Christian movement with a view to discovering what progress, 
if any, is being made in the life and growth of the Christian Church, what 
opportunities exist for fruitful evangelistic effort and what steps should be 
taken in order that these opportunities may be used for the fulfilment of God’s 
purposes. 


An attempt was also made to discover ‘why, on the one hand, has the work 
of some churches and mission stations been so comparatively sterile; 
and why in other cases have their labours been attended with wonderful 
fruitfulness?’ 

Each survey is divided into two parts. Part one contains the general 
findings and recommendations on opportunities for fruitful evangelistic 
effort; difficulties and failures; the life of the church and proposals for 
advance. In part two are to be found the ‘Findings and Recommendations 
for Particular Areas.’ 

While it is important that these surveys receive the serious attention 
of home boards as well as leaders and committees of churches and missions 
in Bengal and Maharashtra, it is clear that in separation no successful 
results will accrue. The following quotation from the Bengal Survey 
applies also to Maharashtra, and in fact to any advance made to meet the 
great opportunities which exist in India even now in these war days: 


The time has come when churches and missions should pass beyond the stage 
of supplementing their existing activities by jointly conducted undertakings and 


27 
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begin to look together to the total needs of the area and to make all their work 
contributory to a common objective approved by all. 


Mr Ryburn defines the object of his book as being 


to call attention to the possibilities of education as a missionary method and 
try to do something to correct the tendency, which is too often met with, to 
regard education and schools as humanitarian agencies only, which are not 
vitally connected with the work of evangelism. 


From this quotation from the Preface it should not be inferred that 
this is a book for educationalists only. Into one hundred and fifty-three 
pages, consisting of eight chapters, the author has put the results of his 
large experience and wide reading. It is a book to be put into the hands of 
missionary candidates. Experienced missionaries and church leaders in 
India also will find much to challenge and stimulate them in this book. 
As a bird’s-eye view of what is involved in the missionary enterprise in 
India to-day it contains much that will be new and arresting to those 
whose lot it is to speak and preach about India in the home church and 
to those who direct its missionary policy. The chapters ‘India to-day’ 
and ‘The religious situation’ give an up-to-date, though by reason of 
brevity an inadequate, picture of the Indian situation. The chapter on 
evangelism is challenging and in places provocative, but the case for taking 
a wider view of evangelism is convincingly stated. It may come as a shock 
to those who are used to hearing of the triumphs of evangelism in India 
to read: ‘it must be admitted, however, that on the whole the Indian 
Christian Church is not evangelistically minded’ (page 78). Or again: ‘I 
do not think it possible to escape from the fact that Jesus Himself distrusted 
mass movements’ (page 92). Or again a statement made by a number of 
prominent Indian Christians from South India: 


We have, however, to recognize that these mass conversions have generally 
lowered Christian standards so badly as to have left for the Indian Church a 
legacy of deplorable caste prejudices and jealousies on account of which its 
progress, solidarity and its proclaimed witness to the oneness of all humanity 
in Christ Jesus suffer not a little to this day (page 94). 


The two chapters entitled “The Education of Non-Christians’ and “The 
Education of Christians,’ while of special interest to those engaged on 
education as such, deserve the attention of others as well. 

The programme outlined by Mr Ryburn leaves one with two disturbing 
thoughts. First, the inadequacy of the present facilities for the education 
of the masses of India on the part of the government; and second, splendid 
as is the record of Christian missions in the field of education, the 
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resources as at present supplied by the home Church and those available 
in the Indian Church are totally inadequate to the needs and opportunities 
of the situation. In this fateful hour nothing less than the pooling of the 
total available Christian resources of older and younger churches will 
meet present demands. Even a small book like this on India points the 
moral that something more than co-operation is the call of the hour to 
the whole Church of God in her world mission. 


G. F. CRANSWICK 
LONDON 





AN ANTHROPOLOGIST IN PAPUA 


DraMA OF OROKOLO: The Social and Ceremonial Life of the Elema. By 
F, E. WituiaMs. Illustrated. Map. London: Oxford University Press. 
308. 1940. 


1 author of this handsome volume may be said, for two reasons, 
to live in an anthropologist’s paradise. Firstly he is engaged in a 
field—Papua—which provides uncommonly rich material for investiga- 
tion and which is associated with such names as Haddon and Seligman. 
Secondly he holds the position of government anthropologist in an 
administration deservedly famous for the position it has accorded to 
the holder of this office, both as research worker and adviser on native 
affairs. This volume is fittingly dedicated to Sir Hubert Murray, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, whose life work represents a classical 
chapter in colonial administration and whose concern for the preservation 
of all that is best in native culture was a distinguishing feature of his 
service. The publication of this volume is due to the generosity of the 
government of Papua and it forms the eighteenth of a long series of pub- 
lished reports from the same author. The majority of these are monographs 
on various aspects of Papuan life. This is the fourth of the larger-scale 
works on which the author has been engaged, and it is a contribution of 
major importance to our knowledge of Papua as well as to an understanding 
of the local culture with which it deals. The volume is lavishly illustrated 
with sixty-two photographic plates and a number of sketches by the 
author. In photographs and sketches the skill of an artist is in evidence. 
The book is good to handle and is written in a style which makes the 
reading of it a pleasurable experience. 
Orokolo is the name of a coastal village in the Gulf Division of Western 
Papua, and the drama which gives the book its title is a great cycle of 
ceremonies associated with the mask-cult. These have their parallels in 
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other parts of the Western Pacific and elsewhere in Papua, but in Orokolo 
and its neighbolrhood—territory inhabited by members of an ethnic 
group known as Elema—they are carried out with a care in preparation 
and a lavishness of presentation which make them unique. Mr Williams 
discerns three distinct mask-cults amongst the Elema, viz.: the Bull- 
Roarer, Kovave and Hevehe. He has illuminating comments to make on 
them all, but it is to the third that his volume is mainly devoted for he 
sees in it the supreme expression of the social and cultural life of the 
Elema people. 

For the layman in such matters the most important fact to be reckoned 
with is that these mask ceremonies, far from being an appendage to the 
life of the people, largely determine the pattern of the community’s exist- 
ence during the period of their preparation and presentation. The period 
covered by Hevehe may be anything from six to twenty years. During it 
the men of the village spend long intervals in the seclusion of the eravo 
or men’s house, engaged in the preparation of the masks and in ritual 
associated with their construction. The youths who are to be initiated 
into the mystery of the masks are similarly segregated for a time. The 
cultivation of the land is related to the successive feasts which mark the 
various phases of the ceremony, and the series of dramatic presentations 
or ‘descents’ of the masks provides the whole community with seasonal 
excitements in which something of the awe of religious experience is 
blended with the jollity of carnival. 

Mr Williams’ study of the Elema people is extraordinarily rich in detail 
and his account of Hevehe as he has witnessed its many stages makes 
fascinating reading. Although he never altogether loses the detachment 
of a dispassionate observer he has confessedly been deeply moved by. many 
aspects of the ceremonies and by the artistry and craftsmanship which 
they evoke and express. Still more he has been impressed by the way in 
which the long cycle of activity has given coherence to the community’s 
life and ministered to deep-seated human needs. Both on account of its 
intrinsic worth as an artistic achievement and its purposive as well as 
recreational function he mourns its gradual disappearance and in the 
mourning of it he frequently writes as the wistful remembrancer of a 
golden age. For it is evident that Hevehe is doomed beyond recall. There 
are still two or three villages in which a cycle begun more than twenty 
years ago awaits completion, but in this matter lethargy has settled upon 
the community and there seems no longer the will to go on. Why? Does 
the answer point a moral for administrators and missionaries? Although 
he does not use the phrase, Mr Williams recognizes that the ceremonies 
have been brought to an end largely by the ‘acids of modernity.’ The 
mythological background which gave the ceremonies their ultimate 
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sanction is dissolving. The mysterium is no longer a mystery even for the 
aboriginal Papuan. New interests and novel excitements are claiming his 
attention. Prosaic responsibilities, such as the need for earning money to 
pay tax, are making alternative demands on his time. (At this point Mr 
Williams asks for a fuller recognition of the consequences of administrative 
action on native culture than has been given even in Papua.) Even cricket 
has appeared as a more fascinating recreation than the carnival features 
of the masks. 

But there is another factor which has been operative concurrently 
with these agencies. It is the influence of the mission. Mr Williams is 
very much persona grata with the principal Protestant missionary society 
serving in this part of Papua—the London Missionary Society. In a 
prefatory acknowledgment of the help and friendship of missionaries he 
writes, “To those who carry on the missionary cause to-day I would, 
besides remembering their kindness, wish all true success in the names 
of altruism and tolerance.’ He also speaks with special appreciation of the 
attitude to Hevehe adopted by ‘the able and progressive missionary now 
in charge at Orokolo.’ It is, however, at the door of the mission that 
Mr Williams lays much responsibility for the decay of Hevehe, partly 
through the attitude of earlier missionaries and more through the hostility 
towards the ceremonies displayed in more recent days by certain native 
teachers. In regard to the former, Mr Williams contends that the veto 
placed upon participation in Hevehe was based on a misunderstanding 
of its true nature. In particular he regards as groundless the assumption 
that the initiatory rites associated with it included obscene and degrading 
features. He also strongly discounts the degree to which the whole cycle 
implies beliefs inconsistent with Christianity. Finally he appeals for the 
assistance of the mission in making one last attempt to preserve or revive 
Hevehe, in the new cultural pattern of the future. 

In his criticism—always considerately expressed—of earlier missionary 
judgments on Hevehe, Mr Williams is necessarily limited to commenting 
on the published work of J. H. Holmes. Although finally published (with 
an appreciation by A. C. Haddon) not more than seventeen years ago, 
Holmes’ Primitive New Guinea is based on observations made during the 
preceding twenty-five years and it is not unlikely that even in a matter 
in which tradition plays so large a part Holmes was confronted with data 
differing considerably from those available to a present-day investigator. 
(It is not unimportant to note that Holmes, in addition to having lived 
for so long and so intimately with the Elema people, was an acknowledged 
master of their language whereas Mr Williams’ investigations have had 
to be made through interpreters.) The period lying between the two 
series of investigations is the one which has seen more changes under the 
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same ‘acids of modernity’ than are likely to have taken place in this 
territory during any similar period in its history. This is not to claim in- 
errancy for all Holmes’ conclusions, but it may help to explain certain 
differences which, as Mr Williams rightly feels, imply something more 
than a different method of investigation. 

As regards the more recent attitude of native teachers, the experience 
of the missionary now resident in Orokolo, the Rev. S. H. Dewdney, 
does not wholly support the strictures of the author, and Mr Williams 
has himself to admit that in circles untouched by the mission there is to 
be found opposition to the ceremonies at least as equally pronounced as 
that which is attributed to the native teachers. “Taking the Western 
Elema as a whole,’ writes Mr Williams, 


the majority of individuals and groups seem set against the renewal of Hevehe; 
and this determination is found not only among those who have embraced the 
mission way of life so wholeheartedly as to abandon the other ceremonies, but 
also among the more stiff-necked generation among whom the old way of living 
is largely maintained. 


In view of this conclusion, however sympathetically the plea of this 
anthropologist-remembrancer may be received, it is doubtful if the way 
forward is one of mere revival of past pageantries. As Mr Dewdney says, 


Had the decay not been so advanced, we could and would have encouraged the 
retention of at least a modified form for, with Mr Williams, we believe that 
Hevehe in the main is not incompatible with the sincere practice of the Christian 
faith. But the die is already cast. The people generally, apart from so-called 
missionized natives, have ruled it out, and it remains with us who may recognize 
the value of such things to make all possible effort to preserve what yet remains 
of the native culture within the framework of the new life desired by at least 
a large proportion of the community. 


Somehow the life of these people must be reintegrated around the motif 
of a richer and nobler drama which will evoke creative as well as imitative 
faculties and initiate a new generation not into the mystery of masks but 
into the open secret of reality. That drama is the drama of our redemp- 
tion, and when it is fully known and interpreted it will issue in a new social 
pattern so clearly expressive of the glorious liberty of children of God 
that even the loveliest masquerades of paganism will seem pale beside it. 


NoRMAN GOODALL 


LONDON 
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Tue Ministry or Worsuip. By O. B. Mituican, M.C., D.D. London: Oxford 
University Press. 5s. 1941. 
Worsuir. By J. O. Dosson. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 


1941. 


re is no disparagement of the great Tambaram meeting to wish that 

it had found time to consider more fully some of the subjects that 
came within its scope. The development of worship in the ‘younger 
churches’ is one of these. Nothing can be more important for the inward 
health and the outward growth of the Church in its earlier stages (or 
indeed at any stage) than that it should discover a deep and sincere and 
natural worship. Bishop Pickett in his survey of mass movements in India 
noted that it was the church with ‘real and satisfying worship’ that was 
the witnessing and growing church. Tambaram could indeed have done 
a great service to the whole Church if from the most widely representative 
body of Christians ever gathered it had fully elicited their experience in 
developing the Church’s worship and their mutual help for its enrichment. 

The subject of worship was in fact committed, with the two other 
immense themes of the home and religious education, to one group which 
divided into three sections to discuss its three problems. They could do 
little more than survey the surface. But two points came out strongly in 
regard to worship. First, the universal longing to find ways of deeper 
worship; when asked at the outset what aim their discussions should 
follow, almost all said this. Secondly, there was a general desire to express 
worship through the forms familiar to each people; each have their own 
architecture and art, their own music and outward habits of devotion; 
these they want to consecrate to Christian use, to the greater glory of 
God, and in order that that worship may seem not foreign but friendly 
and natural to those who join in it. 

Those who are eager to follow this lead and find means for deepening 
the worship of their Church may gain some help from two short studies 
on worship, recently published, though neither is planned for that purpose. 
The Ministry of Worship is Dr Milligan’s Warrack Lectures, delivered to 
students for the ministry of the Scottish Church in 1940. Though he deals 
directly and somewhat critically with the worship of that branch of the 
Church the author lays down principles fundamental for all worship and 
develops them in regard to all sides of the Church’s corporate worship. 
He insists that worship is our response, as the Body of Christ, to God’s 
act in the Incarnation and that in turn God gives to the worshipping 
Church His answering gifts. There is wise teaching, out of a rich experi- 
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ence, on each element of worship in turn and no one could fail to be 
helped and corrected and guided in regard to his own traditions of worship. 

Mr Dobson’s book is a more general survey of worship, discussing its 
nature and man’s instinctive need for it, the historical development of 
worship in the Christian Church and each of its chief sections, and the 
lines on which it can be made more real and satisfying at the present 
time. He gives attention to the second point raised at Tambaram, the 
place of art in worship, dealing in particular with music; and here those 
who desire to find indigenous expression for their Christian worship may 
gain some guidance and suggestion. The book is one of those issued to 
the Student Christian Movement Religious Book Club and members will 
receive with it questions for group discussion which should prove very 
stimulating. 


H. P. THOMPSON 
SWERFORD, OXFORD 





PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE — 


PsyCHOLOGY, PSYCHOTHERAPY AND EVANGELICALISM. By J. G. McKenzie, D.D. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1940. New York: Macmillan. $2.75. 
1941. 


A PERPLEXED medical student was recently heard to remark: ‘Oh 

for a psychologist who really believes in sin!’ Many of us, no doubt, 
have echoed that prayer. The title and preface of this book offer the hope 
that it is about to be answered. And on the whole it is, though the way to 
that conclusion is fraught with some suspense. 

The book is a psychologist’s contribution ‘to the better understanding 
of Evangelical experience and doctrine’ (the author himself does not say 
‘a psychologist’s contribution,’ but that is what it is, and to that alone the 
book owes its value. Dr McKenzie has nothing of importance to say except 
when he speaks as a psychologist). It succeeds more evidently in the first 
part of the task proposed than in the second; but that is to be expected in 
view of the set of the author’s main interests and predilections. 

The first of two introductory chapters sets out to justify the applica- 
tion of psychology to Evangelical religion. Dr McKenzie quotes Jung’s 
famous dictum that the problem for all his patients who were over thirty- 
five was that of finding a religious outlook on life and (at another place) 
his statement that the overwhelming proportion of them (compared with 
Catholics, more than a hundred to one) were Protestants. There is no 
difficulty about making a case for the study proposed. The second of 
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these two chapters is an account of the content of Evangelicalism as the 
author understands it. 

The pith of the book is contained in the four central chapters. It 
begins with a survey of the scope and method of psychology in interpret- 
ing religious experience (the persistent use of the narrower term ‘Evan- 
gelical’ is in many contexts unnecessary and misleading). We shall warmly 
agree that it should not ‘seek to validate the objects of evangelical experi- 
ence, for it is doubtful (my italics) whether it has any technique for such 
a task.’ That, to say the least, is putting it mildly. There is a valuable 
discussion of the origins and functions of conscience—a study informed 
by unusual insight and knowledge, and from which religious teachers 
and directors would learn a great deal. It includes a useful note on the 
distinction between those much-confused faculties, repression and 
self-control. 

Chapter Iv deals with salvation and its problems. Not many evangeli- 
cals will agree with Dr McKenzie when he says that ‘the rationally 
grounded convictions of the love . . . and providence of God, the forgive- 
ness of sin, the divine nature of our Lord, generate as profoundly deep 
emotions as the . . . personal realization of those great doctrines’ (and 
indeed he adorns his argument with an instance which effectively refutes 
it). Nor, one imagines, will they be content with his assertion that it is 
‘as great an experience to rise to a rational understanding of (God’s) ways 
with men’ as to know (through feeling) ‘the indwelling presence of Christ.’ 
After an account of the psychology of conversion and its relation to 
psychoneurotic states (some notes on the Apostle Paul include somewhat 
reckless deductions from the evidence), the author goes on to study the 
problems of guilt, sin, forgiveness and atonement. Much of this is admir- 
able and original. It is important that we should be reminded that psycho- 
logical ‘cure’ of a neurotic may be achieved by enabling him to adjust 
at the wrong level—the level of his own sinful desires. The discussion of 
‘moral disease’ is unsatisfactory. If he is dealing with disease (i.e. a con- 
dition for which, ex hypothesi, the sufferer is not responsible) how can 
the psychologist be ‘justified’ in regarding the patient as ‘blameworthy’? 
The distinction (a vital one for pastors and teachers no less than doctors) 
between the sinner in need of repentance and the patient in need of treat- 
ment turns inevitably on the question of responsibility. Otherwise it is 
null and void. 

Part 111 begins with an attempt to illuminate Christian doctrine by 
the bright beams of psychology—and it is not a very happy one. A study 
of schizophrenia does not really help to explain the Incarnation; and Dr 
McKenzie says so. But did it need saying? He remarks that the “Two 
Nature’ theory (‘still the recognized creedal position of the Church’) 
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‘may be approached in the light of . . . psychological study.’ But he does 
not say how; ‘there we must leave the question.’ 

The final chapter—on ‘Some Applications of Psychological Principles 
to Church Work’—says much that is worth saying and has mostly been 
said before. It is manifestly desirable that teachers, doctors, parsons and 
parents should know more of psychological processes and mechanisms 
than most of them now do. Some comments on ‘Worship’ are more 
controversial. There are salutary warnings against the dangers of ‘un- 
intelligent Evangelism.’ 

Not many missionaries, perhaps, will find the book of very great use 
or value. All in all, however, it represents a determined march across 
difficult country and the author deserves well of those who will, one can 
be sure, follow his tracks and his example. 

G. L. RUSSELL 

SEALE, FARNHAM 





DOCTORS AT WORK 


Doctor In AraBia. By Pau, W. Harrison, M.D. New York: The John Day 
Company. $3. 1940. 

Test TuBEs AND DRAGON Sca.es. By Georce C. Basit, M.D., in collaboration 
with EL1zaBETH ForEMAN Lewis. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. $2.50. 1940. 


D® HARRISON’S book is one to put into the hands of a medical 
student uncertain about his life-work, a conservative doctor who 
does not know what medical missions stand for or a business man who 
wonders why doctors go off to outlandish oversea places to practise. 
The charm of the book lies in its vivid, simple, direct account of life 
in Oman, ‘that empire of blackened rocks and deep poverty.’ Page after 
page brings before one so vivid a story that it is impossible to put the 
book down: 


The purpose of our trip was to open the Pirate Coast. The local ruler gave a 
tremendous feast in my honor. When we were filled up like automobile tires at 
thirty-five pounds, the spokesman of the evening made a little speech. To 
what department of the British Government, he wanted to know, should they 
send a petition asking that I be placed permanently somewhere along this 
coast. I think that was the highest peak which my popularity ever reached. But 
popularity is a broken reed. When I got back to Bahrain, I sent in an unrequested 
and, I am afraid, an undesired report to Bushire headquarters on the state of 
the slaves along the Pirate Coast. The report was sent back to the country where 
I had been so popular, and the door of the Pirate Coast was locked in my face! 
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Listen to an account of Christian preaching: 


No one preaches on the street. Their own religious services are not held in 
such an undignified way. But we preach. It is Christian preaching and we do 
lots of it. There is a difference between truth and error. The doctor does not say 
that. He has no time to argue such a question. His stethoscope and his scalpel 
preach that. The contrast between the twenty-two hernias without a stitch 
abscess, and the twenty-third, which fell into septic sin, and disgraced the whole 
company, is too evident to be missed. It is a bad thing to fall into sin when you 
are operating. Your sin finds you out! 


Clearly enough Doctor Harrison has learned to love animals: 


The Oman carriers live in intimate partnership with their donkeys and their 
camels, a partnership of deep sympathy and understanding. We used to watch 
in the early morning while the camels were called back to camp. Each one had 
a personal name and some of them came from long distances when they heard 
the morning call to breakfast and work. Each ate a lump of dates, and had his 
back scratched and his saddle rearranged carefully before the work of the day 
began. It is by means of long hours and hard work that men and animals working 


together in this way manage to extract a very meager living from an unfriendly 
world. 


Or again: 


I cannot believe that in the world a harder substance exists than the vertebrae 
of a camel. It is a contagious hardness, and all the cushions and blankets which 
may have been put in place become hard by noon. 


Of the water system he writes: 


The only pumping apparatus that has proved successful for these wells is 
the bullock. Fuel for this engine is raised in the garden itself, so the expenses 
are low. The bullock is man’s partner in the struggle for existence, and this 
fixes the boundaries of the cultivated area and the type of life lived within it 
. . . The same garden nourishes the bullock and the man who works with him. 
The water which is their common life they pull out of the well together. 


As we look at the Oman landscape and ask, ‘Why do people want to 
live there?’ we can hear Doctor Harrison speak: 


Who could extract a living from this wilderness of baked mountain? A goat 
would starve in that arid barrenness and dreadful heat. That is a mistake. Goats 
do not starve there. Because goats and camels can live there, men can. Over that 
rocky landscape from which the visitor recoils with a feeling of horror, nomad 
Bedouins roam with their wives and babies. With them are goats and camels 
with their wives and babies. It is a real and profound partnership. The man 
contributes brains and leadership and, with his rifle, protection. The goat 
contributes a capacity for survival that seems utterly undefeatable. 
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Aside from the charm of this significant book, it is a book of human 
analysis, of penetrating social analysis and of national political analysis. 
Above all, it is a book of hope and of witness. The hope of Oman does 
not lie in the Sultan’s ambitions, in the new government schools, in the 
Iraq Petroleum Company and its oil wells. ‘It lies in that tiny group with 
not a dozen in it, of whom one or two can barely read and write. To them 
the youngsters of Muttreh already look for an example of how men and 
women can live together.’ ‘If the church is faithful, she will eventually 
change the character of the state. Oman will be conquered by the church 
which she is persecuting, just as was true in Rome so many years ago.’ 


Test Tubes and Dragon Scales is the story of an American doctor’s 
activities within the ancient walls of Chungking, a record of how strange 
friendships and intimate glimpses into the heart of another race threw 
their spell over a western physician. The best feature of the book is to be 
found in the admirable pen-and-ink sketches on the margins of scores of 
the pages. They do much more than illustrate the text. It is clear that the 
writers have discovered much about Chinese psychology that the rest of 
the world ought to know: 


I found myself envying the ability of my companions in the tea-house to 
lose themselves completely in pleasant conversation over a bowl of freshly 
brewed leaves, and to cast care and responsibility aside. 


Or again: 
Laughter punctuated the medley of chatter amid the terrifying roll of angry 
water; strangely enough, the sinister quality commonly associated with slums 


of the world was missing. I found myself puzzling again over Chinese ability 
to endure the utmost in misery and still not succumb. 


Aside from the pictures the book will scarcely do as a permanent 
record of observations in China. There are not a few inaccuracies; as, for 
example, in the description of the Chinese materia medica (page 16); or 
the comment that few Chinese mothers who can afford wet nurses feed 
their own infants (page 165). The romanized spellings of many Chinese 
words are inaccurate and their translations often incorrect. The Chinese 
word for cake is not to be translated as ‘high eggs.’ The name of the 
western city near Tibet, Ta Chien Lu, does not mean ‘Big Money Street.’ 
Reference to any good atlas would have avoided this and other mistakes. 

The most amusing narrative is in Chapter xvii, ‘I Promise a Son.’ 
Here the plight of the doctor and the terrific eagerness of the expectant 
father are well described and make for entertainment. 

Epwarp H. Hume 

New York City 
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THe CHINESE Way IN Mepicing. By Epwarp H. Hug. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2.25. London: Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 1940. 


[* three delightful lectures, delivered under the auspices of the Institute 
of the History of Medicine of Johns Hopkins University, Chinese 
medicine is traced from prehistoric origins to the present time. To a 
degree not generally appreciated by Occidentals it is a system of medicine 
rooted in ancient philosophic concepts, which has developed as an integral 
part of the culture of the Chinese people. It is the logical outgrowth of 


an attitude towards the universe which accepts all life, human, animal, vegetable, 
as part of a totality in which the vital process moves on; while danger, disease, 
disaster, death, are believed to be as normal a part of the universe as health 
and happiness. The dark and light patches of existence alternate, and are often 
inextricably interwoven. To accept this and live accordingly is wisdom; to 
struggle impatiently, to chafe and strike out in resistance, is simply to mis- 
understand the nature of the cosmic process. 


It is not to be expected that experimental science could spring from soil 
such as that; on the contrary it is only natural that ideas of disease and 
methods of diagnosis and treatment should have developed which to 
modern medical minds appear fantastic. 

Dr Hume has succeeded in telling the story of Chinese medicine in 
a manner that is both sympathetic and understandable to the western 
reader. More than that, he has presented an historic background which is 
essential in order to understand the tenacious hold which an old, outmoded 
system of medicine still has upon 450,000,000 people. The scientifically 
trained physician who is inclined to fret at innate Chinese conservatism 
in matters of medical care may find here something of an antidote for 
his impatience. 

In the last two lectures there are deft thumbnail sketches of out- 
standing figures in the long history of Chinese medicine, and a summary 
of distinctive medical ‘contributions’ (advances might be a more accurate 
term). A few well-chosen pictures lend atmosphere to the text. Exception 
might be taken to the chart wherein authentic and legendary history are 
compared indiscriminately. 

This is a book which is certain to be of interest not only to medical 
historians but to all friends and admirers of China. It should be required 
reading for all missionaries to that country, especially doctors and nurses. 

Puiip B. PRICE 

BALTIMORE 
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RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS IN CHINA 


Tue RELIGIous PERIODICAL Press IN CHINA. By Rupo_F LOwentuat, Ph.D., 
with the assistance of Ch’en Hung-shun, Ku T’ing-ch’ang and William 
W. Y. Laing. Peiping: The Synodical Commission in China. Maps. 
Charts. 1940. 


HE is a really comprehensive survey of the religious periodical 

press in China, including not only all known Catholic, Protestant 
and Russian Orthodox periodicals, but also all the Buddhist, Taoist, 
Confucian, Muslim and Jewish organs as well. It is interesting to note 
that this survey was suggested by a Catholic, the Rev. P. Eduard Bédefeld, 
and printed by the Catholic Synodical Commission of China, but carried 
out by the department of journalism of Yenching University, a Protestant 
institution located at Peiping. 

From the mass of information here collected, certain facts stand out 
clearly. One inescapable fact is the fructifying effect of the revolutionary 
era and literary renaissance on the growth of journalism in China. Though 
there had been some religious periodicals before this era, especially in the 
Protestant movement, they became abundant only after 1912. What this 
means may be illustrated by the case of Buddhism, which did not have a 
single periodical in 1912, though this faith was introduced into China 
some time in the second century. But between 1912 and 1939, one hundred 
and seventeen Buddhist periodicals were founded, of which sixty-four 
still survived when this survey was completed, though the exigencies of 
the present situation in China and the acute shortage of paper are now 
affecting the publications of all faiths. 

The survey ends with brief but important comment on the significance 
of this series of studies. It is pointed out that the Christian missionary 
press takes first place among religious periodicals though the combined 
Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox communities are less than one per cent 
of the total population. Certain publications are singled out for special 
comment. The Catholic daily paper, Yi Shih Pao, with an average circula- 
tion of 30,000, is read and appreciated not only in Catholic circles but in 
the general community as well. The Protestant publication with the 
largest circulation—70,o0o—is published by the Seventh-day Adventists 
and is called the Signs of the Times. But the editor is especially enthusiastic 
about the Christian Farmer, started at Cheeloo University in 1934 and 
already attaining a circulation of 20,000. 

The editor further comments that ‘there appears to be considerable waste 
of sporadic and duplicated efforts,’ but that the present is a propitious time 
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for the systematic preparation of plans for an adequate press service, because 
two-thirds or more of the religious periodicals have been discontinued. Once 
normal conditions will have been restored, the whole press must be reorganized 
as entirely new problems face the country. 


This survey lays the foundation for a statesmanlike reorganization of 
the Christian periodical press in China and it is to be hoped that the 
opportunity will not be allowed to slip away. 


CHARLES H. CorsBett 
New York City 





EYE-WITNESSES IN CHINA 


Twin Stars OF CHINA: A Behind-the-Scenes Story of China’s Valiant Struggle 
for Existence by a U.S. Marine who Lived and Moved with the People. 
By Evans Forpyce Carson. Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $3. 1940. 

FoREIGN DEVILS IN THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. By Cart Crow. Illustrated by 
Esther Brock Bird. New York: Harper. $3. London: Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d. 1941. 

TO-DAY AND Forever: Stories of China. By Pear S. Buck. New York: John Day. 
$2.50. 1941. 


| Sgapecta nes who expect the first of these three books to be a military 

dissertation on the struggle between Japan and China in 1937-38 
will be either disappointed or pleasantly surprised, according to their 
tastes. The author, although a major in the U.S. Marine Corps, is much 
more interested in the social and human elements of the struggle than in 
the military. In fact, he cared enough about the human issues at stake to 
surrender professional security and resign his commission in order to be 
able to speak freely. 

The book begins with the struggle for Shanghai in 1937 and ends 
with the fall of Hankow and a journey out of China via Chungking. Two 
journeys into the areas controlled by the Eighth Route Army and the 
Border Government representing Chinese national authority in the 
occupied northern provinces are described. Sandwiched in between is one 
to observe China’s first great military victory of the war, the battle of 
Taierchwang. For readers of the International Review of Missions the 
book’s main interest will lie in the chapters dealing with events and con- 
ditions in ‘occupied’ China, and in the author’s experiences with the 
communist leaders of resistance in that area; but the whole book is very 
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much worth while as a contribution to the understanding of what has 
been taking place. 

As may be expected, the frontispiece is not a picture of the author in 
some characteristic pose, but of one of his five Chinese companions on his 
longest trip. Without losing the authenticity of personal narrative, he 
manages throughout the book to keep himself in the background, and to 
focus attention on an amazing succession of other personalities, from 
Generalissimo Chiang to La T’ai Liu of the Mongolian steppes. Humble 
and sympathetic with men of many different stripes of political and 
military connexion, he remains convincingly objective. His appreciation 
of the Eighth Route Army group and its leaders counts far more with one 
reader than the panegyrics of Agnes Smedley and Edgar Snow. 

Aside from his pen-pictures of men like Mao tse-tung and Chu Teh, 
who he was convinced are men of integrity and ability, the main contribu- 
tion of the book toward the understanding of what is happening in North 
China is his description of the theories and the working out of the Border 
Government, centring in the Wu-t’ai mountains and reaching out upon 
the great plain of Hopei and Shantung. He gives a picture of a people 
being organized, educated and trained for totalitarian war, a war now 
concerned with preventing the invader from reaping the fruits of military 
victories but aimed at his total eviction when the time is ripe. The leaders 
of 1938 regarded this indoctrination and integration of the whole popula- 
tion as more important than indecisive military skirmishes. Indeed, 
successful forays by the guerillas are said to be considered valuable chiefly 
for establishing and maintaining the prestige of the men engaged in these 
training processes. This totalitarian regimentation of the life of the whole 
countryside, as then conceived, is reported by my latest correspondence 
to be an actuality on the Hopei plain, and explains what is happening to 
mission programs. 

The ticklish question of the alleged subservience and prior loyalty of 
the Eighth Route Army to Soviet Russia is not even touched on. The 
author is convinced that personal integrity is of more value in China than 
political ideology. His observations lead him to class the Japanese army 
as third-rate. He cannot be trusted for the spelling of Chinese names, but 
you will close the book with the impression of a sincere man trying to 
give a fair appraisal of a complex human situation. 

Both the other books are easy reading. Carl Crow in his usual pungent 
style reviews the era of foreign relations with China which he regards as 
ending with 1937. He deals with people rather than events. It is written 
from the point of view of a Shanghai business man without ‘the Shanghai 
mind,’ who tries to deal fairly with all, including the missionaries, and 
succeeds unusually well in that effort. 
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Pearl Buck collects in her volume thirteen short stories written in the 
past seven or more years, most of them previously published in magazines. 
She has tried in grouping them to develop a continuity, from Chinese of 
pre-1927 days through ‘their increasing contacts with this terrifying new 
age and .. . on to the immediate moment of Japan’s war upon China,’ 
emphasizing throughout ‘the tough resistant indomitable quality of the 
Chinese people.’ In this she has succeeded. One who has lived in China is 
inclined to demand that even fiction shall paint an entirely accurate picture 
of the Chinese and their life, and therefore to question some more im- 
aginative strokes of the brush. He wonders, too, whether she has ever met 
any normal missionaries, or whether she fails to portray them simply 
because they are less useful artistically. 


Wynn C. FAIRFIELD 
Boston, Mass. 
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MoperNn TurRKEY. By JOHN Parker, M.P., and CHarLes Situ. Illus. Maps. 
London: Routledge. 12s. 6d. 1940. 


= chief value of this book lies in the fact that it brings up to date 

in an interesting way a reader who wishes to know the stage which 
Turkey has reached in its political, industrial and social development 
since the beginning of the Republic in 1923 under Mustapha Kemal, 
later called Ataturk. 

The book is obviously written by people keenly interested in Turkey 
as an ally of the forces of democracy, somewhat intrigued by the genuinely 
remarkable record which the saviours and leaders of modern Turkey have 
achieved in realizing independence, in reversing century-long trends in 
economic and social life and in inspiring the Turkish nation as a whole 
with a glowing nationalistic ideal. The book purports to be the composite 
product of two Englishmen who visited Turkey shortly before the out- 
break of the present European war, but how they divided their labours 
is not disclosed. Probably one pored over ‘all the available material’ 
dealing with history, remote and near, and the other, the Member of 
Parliament, observed conditions closely and interrogated officials. 

The three chapters dealing with the Anatolian land and people, the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire and with Kemal Ataturk are much less satis- 
factory even for the purpose of this book than chapters 4-7, which deal 
with the new political structure, agricultural production and problems, 


industrial growth and foreign trade and loans. Likewise chapters 8 and 
28 
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g, on religious and legal changes, the emancipation of women, education 
and the arts and the health services, are far less satisfactory than chapters 
10 and 11 on foreign policy, military power and strategic position. 
The authors evidently depend heavily on official Turkish sources, acknow- 
ledged in their preface, for many facts which could have been set in a 
truer light and perspective, had they been more familiar with actual 
Turkish processes, in which official plans, orders and schedules are 
considerably modified as they are put into practice. 

The volume adds little or nothing to our knowledge of Turkey. 
Toynbee, Webster, Allen, Wright, Mears, have all written better books 
on Turkey recently, to only one of which (Toynbee) the authors refer 
in their bibliography. One concludes that the authors were desirous 
of recording their impressions of an interesting trip through Turkey 
with special reference to current conditions rather than of undertaking 
any real study. 

There are some very interesting passages and flashes of insight. For 
example, on pages 55 and 56: Ataturk was a dictator with a difference. 
In every field he led by precept and example. He knew how to persuade 
as well as to command. He was deeply and sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the common people. Here the authors have shown keen powers 
of analysis. Again, on pages 60 and 61: “Turkey is a country where the 
experience and views of the leaders are constantly to be supplemented 
by the experience of the representatives of the masses of the people.’ 
That is very well said and it is very true in Turkey to-day. 

I am impressed by the authors’ efforts to give true pictures of what 
they saw and felt, though naturally they do not emphasize the anti-British 
feeling caused first by the Great War of 1914-1918 and later by the Graeco- 
Turkish War. A well-balanced, friendly judgment of Turkey runs very 
clearly through the book. It is equally evident, however, that the authors 
know little and care less about religion. They do not appear to regard 
religion as important in the life of a nation. They are probably to be 
excused for not looking into the work, past and present, of British and 
American and other missionaries in Turkey. The most glaring error is the 
statement on page 149: ‘No restraint has been imposed on the teaching of 
non-Moslem religions, although the entry of missionaries from abroad 
has been prohibited.’ This sentence sounds as though it had been passed 
on by some subordinate Turkish official and taken as the literal truth. 
In fact, non-Muslim religions may be taught to non-Muslims. Further- 
more, missionaries from abroad are going and coming all the time. 


FRED FIELD GOODSELL 
Boston, Mass. 
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AnD In Samaria: A Story of Fifty Years’ Missionary Witness in Central 
America. By Micprep W. Spain. Dallas, Texas: The Central American 
Mission. $1.50; $1. 1940. 


Seen is an account of the founding and growth of a ‘faith mission.’ 

It makes no pretence of being a history in the sense of being a full 
and connected account. It is inspirational in character and aims to awaken 
in the reader a prayerful concern for the spread of the gospel in Central 
America. It gives in brief compass outstanding experiences of the early 
missionaries in suffering hardships and death in order that the Word of 
Life might be carried to those who had never known it. There is more 
than one incident of mobs threatening the lives of missionaries or wrecking 
their chapels. Less space is given to a description of the activities of the 
later years. In addition to these heroic men the Central American Mission 
counted some strong and brave characters among the women who have 
served in its ranks. One of these gave twenty and a half years of continuous 
service on the field without a furlough, sixteen years of which were given 
after the death of her husband in a lonely interior village. As one of this 
group expressed it: 


We know that Honduras needs men, and we are told that we dear sisters ought 
not to fill a man’s place. This is the work of men that we weak women are con- 
strained to do. Because we insist on taking a man’s place? No, because this work 
is here and there are no men to do it. 


A gripping account is given of how one of these women successfully 
stood off some revolutionists who were determined to break into her 
stable yard and steal her mules. Although one man levelled his rifle at her 
and threatened to shoot, she looked him in the eye and stood her ground, 
with the result that she kept her mules. 

This mission has been essentially a pioneer agency, and a successful 
one. The comments of the author indicate that their leaders recognize 
that pioneer days have passed and that they must now give more thought 
to conserving results and to training national pastors. They recognize 
that they have little experience in developing institutions; their ardent 
zeal for evangelism has precluded much school and medical work. In 
these latter years they are earnestly facing the problem of developing 
self-supporting indigenous churches. 


C. S. DETWEILER 
New York CIty 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN ForREIGN RELATIONS. Volume I, January 1938 to 
June 1939; Volume II, July 1939 to June 1940. Edited by S. SHEPARD 
Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston, Mass.: World Peace Foundation. 
$3.75 each volume. 1939 and 1940. 


ESE are the first two volumes in a series which the World Peace 

Foundation hopes to produce each September, including ‘those 
papers by which the responsible officers of the United States Government 
have given direction to its foreign relations for the year ending June 30th 
preceding.’ The first of these volumes includes a period of eighteen 
months, in order not to omit the important evidence of the first half of the 
year 1938. The compilers have added a few documents earlier or later 
than the limits which they have set for themselves where the inclusion of 
such papers greatly adds to the convenience of the reader. They have 
also inserted explanatory notes and other clarifying remarks which give 
necessary contexts, but the volumes remain collections of documents and 
not historical essays. ' 

It is quite impossible to review such works, but no praise can be too 
high for the care and skill with which they have been compiled nor any 
recognition too cordial for the importance of the information which they 
make so conveniently available. They supply in relation to American 
policy and from the point of view of American students exactly the same 
service as the volumes of Documents which accompanied Professor 
‘ Toynbee’s annual Surveys for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London. It should, however, be pointed out that the editors, 
in spite of the directing note which we have quoted, have given 
much more than American documents only and the non-American 
reader will find included speeches of foreign statesmen and such all- 
important texts as that of the agreement between the German govern- 
ment and the Soviet in August 1939, together with some of the 
most vital documents which passed between the British, Polish and 
German governments in the weeks immediately preceding the outbreak 
of war. 

Both volumes contain full documentation over the whole range of 
relationships between the United States and the Latin American republics, 
a side of international affairs to which, as is natural, far greater attention 
has always been given in the U.S.A. than in Europe. Not least important 
is the series of documents contained in both volumes on the dealings of the 
American government with the Sino-Japanese war. A reflection of the 
well-known policies of Mr Cordell Hull is found in the long series of 
documents dealing with finance and trade agreements. The refugee 
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problem is represented by some of the speeches and declarations, 
especially in Volume I. 

The European reader will probably feel that Volume II, ending as it 
does with the close of June 1940, leaves American world policy just as it 
began to embark upon a new phase. Nevertheless the basic principles 
which were followed by the State Department during these two and a half 
years are the principles upon which the policies of the succeeding twelve 
months have been based. Readers of all nations will join in the hope that 
when the documents of July 1940 to June 1941 are compiled they may be 
read by a public which is able to see somewhat more of the fruition of the 
principles so-often and clearly laid down by American statesmen. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





SHORTER NOTICES 


A Christian Year Book. A Popular Reference Book of Places, People 
and Events, Societies and Churches—including those concerned with the 
Ecumenical Christian Movement. (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 28. 6d. 1941.) The sub-title of this publication hardly does it justice, 
for though it has all the conciseness of a reference book, its range over the 
history and function of the Church and not least over the growth of the 
oecumenical movement gives it a vitality not common in works of this 
class and purpose. 

The opening section surveys the ‘beliefs, organizations and origins’ of 
the Christian communions and contributes compactly presented material 
to the interconfessional study and understanding which are basic to 
oecumenical work. An account of the oecumenical movement covers the 
endeavours and advance towards Christian co-operation and unity which 
so outstandingly characterize the life of the Christian Church in the last 
thirty years, from the movement for missionary co-operation initiated 
at the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference in 1910 to the steps 
now being taken to form a World Council of Churches. A ‘survey of 
Christendom’ presents the numerical strength of the churches, country 
by country, as well as the distribution of missionary activity. The section 
on ‘Christian social service’ shows the churches in relation to their leaven- 
ing task in society and to the decisive moments of industrial and social 
change, while the Church’s réle in education is fully presented in an 
historical account of its initiative in this field in Great Britain and of its 
close concern with legislation relating to religious teaching in schools. A 
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summary of the ‘war-time work of the churches’ reveals the energy with 
which the respective committees in Great Britain are dealing with the 
problems of prisoners of war, internees, refugees, evacuation. A directory 
of churches and societies forms a valuable feature of the Year Book, 
though a second edition should make good the omission of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Coming in the midst of a war in which much that Christianity stands 
for is at stake, the publication of this extremely readable Year Book is 
both timely and heartening, for it indicates a growth in strength and 
solidarity among the churches which is distinctly formidable. 

M. S. 


A Calendar for the Church in India, Burma and Ceylon. (Serampore: 
The Church History Association of India, Burma and Ceylon. 4 as. 1940.) 
In 1935 the Church History Association of India, Burma and Ceylon 
was founded, a result of the work of the commission on church history 
which was sent to the East by the International Missionary Council. 
Already the Association had done important work by directing attention 
to the preservation of records of the early history of Christian missionary 
work in India. This little calendar is most admirably conceived and 
the Association is to be congratulated upon it. It consists of a list, arranged 
chronologically, of those who should be remembered by the Church 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. The list comprises names under three heads : 
saints common to the eastern and western churches ; saints and leaders 
of the Church in the West who have influenced the course of Christian 
history by their thought or other activities on behalf of the Church; and 
pioneer missionaries and leaders of the Church in India, Burma and 
Ceylon in the nineteenth century. No names are included of persons 
separated from the present generation by less than a quarter of a century. 
There is an additional list of some of those who lived in the last century 
or in the early decades of the present century, but who are not included in 
the calendar. In the case of converts the date of baptism is given, in the 
case of all others the date of death. 

The compiler recognizes that there will be difference of opinion as 
to the inclusion or exclusion of names, and comment and criticism are 
invited so that a revised and enlarged edition may later be produced. 

We have therefore a calendar of those for whom the Church in India, 
Burma and Ceylon should give thanks to God, comprising such rich 
diversity as St Paul and William Carey, St Francis Xavier and Alexander 
Duff, St Perpetua, Martin Luther and K. M. Banerji, Bishop Heber, 
Nehemiah Goreh, Christian Frederick Schwartz, Adoniram Judson and 
Narayan Seshadri. It is an admirable idea to record in the case of John 
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Wesley his ‘evangelical conversion on May 24, 1738,’ just as the Church 
has always remembered the conversion of St Paul. 

Two small points: in the biographical notes it should be mentioned 
that Judson, while he went to Burma under the American Board, is the 
real founder of the Baptist churches in Burma ; and there are no names 
of Roman Catholic missionaries since Xavier. 

It is much to be hoped that this Indian enterprise may be copied 
in other countries. It is one of the many signs in the lands of the East not 
only of the results of the missionary work of the West, but of a living 
Church of Christ, sharing with the West the saints of the ages, taking 
into its own remembrance of love those who came from the West to bring 
the Gospel, and raising up its own saints to the glory of God. 

W. P. 


A Bibliography of South African Native Affairs. By I. Schapera. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 1941.) The Inter-University 
Committee for African Studies, under the direction of Dr Schapera, has 
rendered a service to students of Native life in southern Africa by the 
compilation of this bibliography, dealing with works which appeared in 
1938 or previously. Government reports and references to articles in 
magazines and journals are given, as well as books, and a short note on the 
contents of each is included. The bibliography is selective, but includes 
information about larger bibliographies. The main sections are as follows: 
physical anthropology, archaeology, ethnography, modern status and 
conditions, and linguistics. The sections on ethnography and linguistics 
indicate the extent of material available on the life and language of 
southern African peoples and in so doing reveal the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of material available on the various groups. The section on modern 
status and conditions of African peoples classifies material under the 
following headings: general works, policy, administration and law, 
economics, education, religion and missions, health and social services, 
culture change. Under religion and missions references are included to 
material on separatist movements. 

The volume provides an indispensable guide for study of the life of 
African peoples in the area dealt with, and should be made available in 
reference libraries for missionaries and missionary candidates who expect 
to work south of the Zambezi. Similar bibliographies relating to other 
areas in Africa would fill a recognized need. 


M. W. 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Dr Rajau B. ManiKaM, Ph.D., is one of the secretaries of the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon, and has been specially 
concerned with the work of Christian higher education and with the 
promotion of Christian literature. He was formerly a member of the staff 
of the Andhra Christian College. 


The Rev. J. THAyeR Appison, D.D., is administrative vice-president 
of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. 
and is in executive charge of the foreign missionary work of the Church. 
Until recently he was a professor at the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and has given special study to the history and methods 
of Christian missions to Muslims. 


The Rev. Epwin W. Smit, D.D., is now a member of the teaching 
staff of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. He was 
formerly superintendent of the translation and editorial department of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, after leaving Africa where for many 
years he was a missionary of what is now the Methodist Missionary Society. 
He has also been president of the Royal Anthropological Society. 


Dr Nei MacVicar, M.D., D.P.H., is a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland and was for almost forty years superintendent of the Victoria 
Hospital, Lovedale. His paper is based upon an address given by him at 
the conference held in June, 1940, in Pretoria, on African family life. 





The Rev. Hans P. EHRENBERG, Dr rer. pol., Ph.D., was a professor of 
philosophy at Heidelberg until 1933, and since 1925 has been a minister 
of the German Evangelical Church. He was a prominent member of the 
German Confessional Church. After detention in a concentration camp 
he came to Great Britain, and is one of four refugee German scholars 
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who have been enabled to continue their studies by the aid of funds made 
available to the World Council of Churches through the Christian Council 
for Refugees (London). 


Herr Hans Kosmata was director of the Institutum Fudaicum Delitz- 
schianum in Vienna, later transferred to London. His article on Judaism 
and Christianity from the point of view of Judaism will be followed by 
another from the point of view of Christianity. 


The Rev. H. V. Martin, M.A., is a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at Anantapur, Madras. He is joint editor of the Way of 
Christ, a quarterly journal of biblical theology issued in connexion with the 
Basel mission. 


Mr JouN RITCHIE is a missionary of the American Bible Society at 
Lima, Peru. The subject on which he writes is of considerable importance 
to missionaries in all parts of Latin America, from Colombia to Chile, 
and may be found of value to those working in other high altitudes. 


Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. J. S. WHa.g, D.D., president 
of Cheshunt College, Cambridge; Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., 
well known to readers of this Review for his studies of the history of 
Christianity; the Rt Honble the Earl of CLarENpon, K.G., P.C., at one 
time Governor-General of South Africa; the Rev. H. P. VAN Dusen, Ph.D., 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary and chairman of the study committee of the World Council of 
Churches provisional committee; the Rev. Canon J. McLzop CAMPBELL, 
secretary of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the 
Church of England; the Rev. Vicco JENSEN, minister of the Danish 
Church in London; the Rev. G. F. Cranswick, India secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society; the Rev. N. Goopa.L, India and South Seas 
secretary of the London Missionary Society and recently returned from a 
tour of the Pacific area; the Rev. H. P. THompson, editorial secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; the Rev. G. L. RussELt, 
M.B., Ch.B., of the Church of England Moral Welfare Council; Dr E. H. 
Hume, director of the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work of the 
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Foreign Missions Conference of North America; Dr P. B. Price, at 
present associate surgeon at the Johns Hopkins medical school, Baltimore, 
and engaged in medical work since 1925 in China with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.; the Rev. C. H. Corpett, formerly editor of the 
Presbyterian Tribune, New York, and now publicity director of the Church 
Committee on China Relief recently formed in New York; the Rev. 
Wywn C. Farrrietp, D.D., for many years a missionary in China and a 
member of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
the Rev. F. F. Goopse_t, D.D., executive vice-president of the same 
Board; the Rev. C. S. DerweiLer, D.D., Latin America secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


The Editors greatly regret that an article on China by Professor 
M. S. Bates, of the University of Nanking, has been delayed in transit. 
They hope to publish it in the October issue. 

Among other articles which are being prepared for inclusion in that 
issue are one by the Rev. J. W. C. DouGa.t on ‘ Colonial Policy and the 
Christian Conscience’; one by the Rev. T. Cocker BRown on problems of 
Bantu life, and articles on the response of the younger churches to the 
financial pressures of the present time and the movement for unity and 
co-operation in relation to the present crisis. 

Articles dealing with Japan and with the Netherlands Indies are also 
‘in preparation. 




















INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 
Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. 
Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond 
P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainright, 
D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 448. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 

I. History . m - 443 | VIII. Missionary Meruops . + 447 
Ul. Missionary BioGRAPHY . - 443 

It), ‘See Gesee Cicueeee : 444 IX. Tue YoOuNGER CHURCHES . - 447 

[V. Tos Lanps oF THE YOUNGER X. Comiry, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 447 
CHURCHES 2 444 


XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
Japan, 444; Korea, 444; Chine, 444; South-East 


Asia, 444; India, = and — 4445 — CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 2 «. 447 
Asia, 445; Near East and North Africa, 445 ; Africa, Religions of Primitive Peoples, 447; Religions of 
General, 445; West + ag 445 ; East and Central Korea, 447; Religions of China, 447; Islam, 447; 


Africa, 446; South : ; Am d th sles 
West tation’ iets the yo Say > ang dnd ‘ ju » 448; General, 448. 
V. Worxs or Raersrence 446 XII. Sociat AND PoLiTicaL RELATIONS 
VI. THEoRY AND sic ial OF * Mis- OF Missions . . 5 - 448 
SIONS . i - 4461XIV. New Missionary Macazines . 448 
I. History Walter Rollin Williams. 313 pp. _ Illus. 


A HIstory OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY : a ee prose pe ‘an or age co 
Vol. IV, The Great Century, a.D. 1800 to pe ee eee ee 
A.D. 1914. K.S. Latourette. 516 pp. End- . 

aper maps. New York: Harpers. $3.50. AND IN SAMARIA: A story of fifty years 
ndon: To be published by Eyre & Spottis- missionary witness in Central America, 


woode. 1941. I8 1890-1940. Mildred W. Spain. Dallas, 
See wee p. a Texas : Central American Mission. 268 pp. 
$1.50; $1.00. 1940. r90a. 
History of Missionary Societies See review, p. 435. 
Tuese Firry YEARS WITH Ou1o FRIENDS IN —— . 
CuINna: An intimate story of missionary work ll. Missionary Biography 


in China, under the direction of Ohio Yearly | It HappENep IN Syrta. A. P. Carhart. New 
Meeting "of the Friends Church 1890-1940.| York: Revell. $1.25. 1940. gz. 
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The story of a famous missionary, Dr G. E. 
Post, surgeon and evangelist. 


See also 253 (Jesuit pioneers in California). 


lll. The Older Churches 


Tue Future in Epucation. Richard Living- 
stone. Ix-+-127 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press. 38. 6d. 1941. 192. 

A review is in preparation. 

+CONTINENTAL CHURCHES AND THE WORLD 
Mission. M. Sinclair. IRM, 1941 (July), 
349-62. 193. 

See also 272 (Unity in Foreign Missions). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 

My Narrow Iste: The story of a modern 
woman in Japan. Sumie Seo Mishima. 
vili+280 pp. New York: Day. $2.75. 
1941. 194. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue UniTep STATES AND JAPAN’s NEw ORDER. 
W. C. Johnstone. xii+392 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3. 1941. 195. 

A timely and sound hand-book of American- 
Japanese diplomatic relations since the beginning 
of the war in China in 1937. 

tPo.icy CENTRALIZATION IN JAPAN UNDER THE 
Koxutal Princip.e. William H. Taylor and 
a A. Brady. PA, 1941 (Mar.), 51-77. 
196. 

+LipeRALIsM IN JAPAN. George Sansom. FA, 
1941 (Apr.), 551-60. 197. 

tJAPAN As AN ALLY. H. P. Howard. Amerasia 


(New York), 1941 (Apr.), 66-78. 198. 
Korea 

See 273 (State Shinto and Christianity). 
China 


‘THE GREAT MIGRATION AND THE CHURCH IN 
West Cutna. Report of a Survey made 
under the _— of the Nanking Theological 
Seminary and the National Christian Council 
of China. 106 pp. Shanghai: 
Christian Council. 1940. 199. 


Lire Has No Cerinc : A romance of changing 
China. F. T. Cartwright. New York: 
Friendship Press. 50 cents; $1. 1940. 200. 

The biography of a Chinese Christian doctor 
and his wife actively at work in war conditions. 

Cnyina SHALL Rise Acatn. Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 356 pp. New York: Harpers. 
$3. 1941. 20r. 

A review is in preparation. 

‘THe Tower or Five Guiortgs: A study of the 

Min Chia of Ta Li, Yunnan. C. P. Fitzgerald. 


National 
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280 pp. Illus. Maps. London: Cresset 
Press. 16s. 1941. 202. 
A review is in preparation. 
In Cutna Now. Winifred Galbraith. 285 pp. 
New York: Morrow. $2.50. 1940. 203. 


The American edition of Men Against the Sky, 
noticed in our April bibliography, No. rro. 


ForEIGN DEVILS IN THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. 


C. Crow. 340 pp. New York: Harpers. 
$3. London: Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 
1941. 204. 


See review, p. 431. 
To-pAY AND FOREVER: 
Pearl S. Buck. 327 pp. New York: Day. 
$2.50. 1940. 205. 
See review, p. 431. 


Stories of China. 


Dawn WatcH IN Cuina. Joy Homer. 340 pp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3. 1941. 
206. 


China and her people to-day, surveyed on a 
tour undertaken for the united American relief 
boards. 

+STALEMATE IN CHINA. Owen Lattimore. 
FA, 1941 (Apr.), 621-32. 207. 

RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL Press IN CHINA. Rudolf 
Léwenthal, Ph.D., and Ch’en Hung-shun, 
Ku T’ing-ch’ang and W. W. Y. Liang. 
Maps. Charts. 294pp. Peiping: Synodical 
Commission in China. 1941. 208. 

See review, p. 430. 

Tue BatTLe ror Asia. Edgar Snow. xii+ 
31 pp. New York: Random House. 
3-75. 1941. 209. 

Close-range study of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

+STRONGHOLD OF Musiim Cuina. Y. Mei. 
Asia (New York), 1940 (Dec.), 658-60. 
210. 


+THE KuOMINTANG-COMMUNIST CRISIS IN 

Cuina. Anna Louise Strong. Amerasia 
(New York), 1941 (Mar., Sect. I), 11-23. 
2rr. 


+CuLTURAL EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT WAR IN 
Curna. Francis C. M. Wei. Christendom 
(New York), 1941 (Spring), 186-93. 272. 

See also r90 (Ohio Friends Mission); 274 
(Ch’uan Miao) ; 286 (Islam in Yunnan). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
+THE LANDWARD SIDE OF SINGAPORE. Virginia 
Thompson. PA, 1941 (Mar.), 21-34. 273. 
India, Burma and Ceylon 


Hinpus AND MUSALMANS OF INDIA. 
anda Chakrabarti. Calcutta : 
Spink. Rs 2.8. 1940. 214. 

A study of the communal question. 


Tue Rep TorRTOISE AND OTHER TALES OF 
Rurat Inp1a. N. Gangulee. Foreword by 


Atulan- 
Thacker 




















Sir Francis Younghusband. Illus. ix+90 
pp. London: India Society. 2s. 6d. 1940. 
275. 


Excellent example of the Indian manner of 
story-telling, published in aid of the British Red 
Cross and the Order of St John. 

+THe PEASANT STRENGTH OF INDIA. _ Sir 
Malcolm Darling. Asia (New York), 1941 
(Mar.), 119-22. 276. 


¢INp1A In A CHANGING Asia. Krishnalal Shrid- 
harani. PA, 1941 (Mar.), 5-20. 217. 


See also 269 (Laymen and Church). 


Central Asia 


Moncot Journeys. Owen Lattimore. 
New York : 
1941. 278. 
‘Partly a record of a vanishing way of life, 
partly a glimpse of that which is coming to pass.’ 
+TuHe ROLE oF THE Mippie East. Sir Percy 
Sykes. Royal Central Asian Journal (Lon- 
don), 1941 (Jan.), 46-67. 279. 


+THeE Mippie East 1n WESTERN POLITICS. 
V. Minorsky. Royal Central Asian Journal 
(London), 1940 (Oct.), 426-61. 220. 


+Soviet Russtia’s AsIATIC FRONTIER TECHNIQUE: 
Tana Tuva. William Ballis. PA, 1941 
(Mar.), 91-6. 227. 


The Near East and North Africa 


At-IBANAH ’AN UsuL AD-DIYANAH. 
ELUCIDATION OF  ISLAM’s 
Abu’l-Hasan al-As’ ari. Trans. and edited 
by W. C. Klein. New Haven: American 
Oriental Society. $2. 1940. 222. 

Volume 19 in the American Oriental series. 


Sons OF SinBaD. Alan Villiers. 429 pp. New 
York: Scribners. $3.75. 1940. 223. 
The American edition of a book noted in our 
April bibliography, No. 130. 
Tue Arass. H. A. R. Gibbs. 
lets on World Affairs, 
London : 
1940. 224, 
PALESTINE. James Parkes. (Oxford Pamphlets 


on World Affairs, No. 31.) 32 pp. London: 


xii+ 
Doubleday, Doran. 


(THE 
FOUNDATIONS.) 


(Oxford Pamph- 


No. 40.) 32 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 3d. 


Oxford University Press. 3d. 1940. 225. 
Turkey. Emil Lengyel. x+474 pp. New 
York: Random House. $3.75. 1941. 226. 


A journey through history to face and to explain 

the ‘ miracle of the East—modern Turkey.’ 
+Dynamic Converts. A missionary in the 

Near East. MW, 1941 (Apr.), 140-4. 227. 
+THe Musiim State 1s Democracy AT ITS 

Best. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. Jslamic 

Review (Woking), 1940 (Aug.), 306-10. 228. 
+RiGHTs OF SMALL NATIONS AND IsLamM. Sirdar 

Ikbal Ali Shah. Islamic Review (Woking), 
1940 (Aug.), 302-5. 229. 
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+SLAVERY AND IstamM. Maulvi Aftabud Din 


hmad. Islamic Review (Woking), 
(Aug.), 296-301. 230. 

tUN Orpre ve Dervicues: les Bektachis. 
M. Tallon. En Terre d’Islam (Lyons), 1940 
(4), 155-77. 2304. 

+BeRLIN TO BaGHDAD Up-To-paTte. P. W. 
Ireland. FA, 1941 (Apr.), 665~70. 237. 

big Syria JOIN THE Axis? Sirdar Ikbal Ali 


1940 


. Nineteenth Century and After, 1941 
on ), 59-65. 232. 
TBRITAIN AND THE ArAB Wor.pD. Nevill 


Barbour. Royal Central Asian Journal 
(London), 1941 (Jan.), 38-46. 233. 

tANGLO-EGYPTIAN FRIENDSHIP. The Egyptian 
Ambassador. Asiatic Review (London), 1940 
(Oct.), 799-801. 234. 


tEGyPpT AND THE War. W. Wendall Cleland. 
United Presbyterian(Pittsburgh), 1941 (Feb.6), 
12; (Feb. 13), 14-15; (Feb. 20), 10-11. 235. 


+War IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. L. E. 
+ waiaties FPR, 1941 (Feb. 1), 270-80. 
236. 

+TURKEY AND THE BALANCE OF Power. Peter 
F. Drucker. Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 
1941 (Apr.), 462-9. 237. 

+AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Home IN CAIRO. 
Mary Rowlatt. Contemporary Review (Lon- 
don), 1941 (Mar.), 328-32. 238. 


THe FeErtTItiry AND MORTALITY OF THE 
POPULATION OF PALESTINE. Rita Hinden. 
Sociological Review (London), 1940 (Jan.- 
Apr.), 29-49. 239. 

See also ror (G. E. Post) ; 


271, 275-6, 278-9 
(Approach to Muslims). 


Africa 
General 


Focus on Arrica. R. U. Light. xvi-++228 pp. 
New York : American Geographical Society. 
$5. 1941. 240. 

Africa as an ultimate test of the white man’s 
‘ civilizing ’ power. 

BEHIND Gop’s Back. Negley Farson. xii+ 
555 pp. London: Gollancz. 10s.6d. New 
York: Harcourt. $3.50. 1941. 241. 

A searing account of conditions to-day in wide 
ranges of Africa south of the Sahara. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


Tue SociaL ORGANIZATION OF THE GA PEOPLE. 
M. J. Field. Illus. xiii+231 pp. London: 
Crown Agents. 12s. 6d. 1940. 242. 

A review is in preparation. 
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East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Yuba rivers) 


+THe TRAINING OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL FOR 
THE Bur~piInc oF CurisTIAN HoMEs_ IN 
Conoco. Karl Aldén. Congo Mission News 
(Léopoldville), 1941 (Jan.), 13-15. 243. 

+THeE TRAINING OF WIves OF CHRISTIAN 
Workers. Ellen E. Keller. Congo Mission 
News (Léopoldville), 1941 (Jan.), 19-20. 244. 

+TuHE KINGDOMS OF THE WorLD: East Africa. 
Alexander McLeish. WD, 1941 (Mar.-Apr.), 
120-6. 245. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
SeLtect BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICAN 


Native LirE AND Prosiems. I. Schapera. 
Index. xii+249 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 10s.6d. 1941. 246. 


See review, p. 439. 


+PRESENT-DAY TRENDS IN SOUTH AFRICAN RACE 
Revations. R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. Race 
Relations (Johannesburg), 1941 (I), 13-21. 
247. 

+Some ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF NATIVE 
MARRIAGE PROBLEMS IN AN URBAN AREA. 
Miriam Janisch. Bantu Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1941 (Mar.), 1-12. 248. 

+BanTu MARRIAGE AND CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 
Henri Ph. Junod. Bantu Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1941 (Mar.), 25-36. 249. 

+tSome Lecat AspPEcTs OF MARRIAGE BY 
NATIVEs IN SouTH AFrRIca. Julius Lewin. 
Bantu Studies (Johannesburg), 1941 (Mar.), 
13-24. 250. 

+Bantu (CHRISTIAN) Marriace. D. W. T. 
Shropshire, C.R. South African Outlook 
(Lovedale), 1941 (Feb.), 33-5; (Mar.), 58- 
60 ; (Apr.), 81-2. 252. 

+PoveRTY IN THE City oF GoLp. Neil 
MacVicar, M.D., D.P.H. IRM, 1941 (July), 
337-48. 252. 

See also 268 (Congregational Union). 


America and the West Indies 


PIONEER BLack ROBES ON THE West COaSsT. 
P. M. Dunne. 299 pp. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. $3. 1940. 253. 

Study of early Jesuit missionary work in the 
West. 

REGION AND CULTURE IN THE CURRICULUM OF 
THE NAVAHA AND THE DakoTA: A technique 
and its development into an educational 
program. Allan Hulsizer, Ph.D. xxvi+344 
pp. Federalsburg, Md.: Stowell. $2.50. 
1940. 254. 

Stresses educational rather than anthropological 
material. 
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Dusk oF Dawn. W. E. Burghardt DuBois. 
x+334 pp. New York: arcourt. $3. 
1940. 254a. 

An important racial study by the author of 
The Negro. 

THE CARIBBEAN: The story of our sea of destiny. 
W. Adolphe Roberts. 361 pp. Indianapolis : 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 1940. 255. 

Sound historical survey of the islands from the 
coming of Columbus to the present time. 


tINpDIAN LaBour IN THE West INpiEs. Jnter- 
national Labour Review (London), 1941 
(Feb.), 174-80. 256. 


A Escota DomrinicaL: Organizacgio e ad- 


ministragéo. Rodolfo Anders. 08 
Rio de Janeiro : Brazilian Council of eligious 
Education. 1940. 257. 


Sunday School organization and administration 
in Brazil. 
+HEALTH IN HicH Attirupes: A Problem of 
the Andean Missions. John Ritchie. IRM, 
1941 (July), 396-405. 258. 
See also 195 (U.S. Relationships with Japan) ; 
272a (Pueblo Indians). 


The Pacific 


ORPHANS OF THE PACIFIC: 
Florence Horn. 316 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 


The Philippines. 
pp. New York: 
. $3.50. 1941. 259. 
A straightforward discussion of conditions, 
personalities and politics in the Islands to-day. 
+THE Moros as aA PouiticaL Factor IN 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. Sidney Glazer. 
PA, 1941 (Mar.), 78-90. 260. 


The Jews 
See 290 (Judaism and Christianity). 


V. Works of Reference 


A CALENDAR FOR THE CHURCH IN INDIA, BURMA 
AND CEYLON. 50 pp. Serampore: Church 
History Association of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. As 4. 1940. 261. 

See review, p. 438. 


See also 246 (Bibliography of S. African Native 
Life). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


A CurisTIAN YEAR Book. A popular reference 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MiIssioNARY CoUNCIL 





The International Missionary Council 


R JOHN R. MOTT visited Toronto in March and delivered the N.A. 

Powell lectures for 1941 at the Canadian School of Missions. Since then 

he has made a further tour to the west coast of South America and to the Central 

American republics and also included a brief conference at Barranquilla, 

Colombia, with workers of the chief missions in that country and in 
Venezuela. 

Dr Paton and Dr Warnsuuis have been occupied with the International 
Missionary Council’s action on behalf of ‘ orphaned ’ missions. Action has also 
been taken to facilitate the sending of money from Great Britain for missionary 
work outside the ‘ sterling bloc.’ 

An informal meeting of North American members of the Ad Interim Committee 
took place on March 25th in New York City. Among action recommended was 
the setting up (for the time being in the United States) of a department to work 
out the needs of Christian literature by regions and areas, in consultation with 
the competent committee for each. 

A recent survey of available figures shows, on March 31st, 1941, a world total 
of $1,130,000 raised for missions affected by war. 





World Council of Churches 


MEETING of such members of the provisional committee as could be 
mustered was held in Geneva on January 20th, with the participation 
of members or consultants from France, Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden 
and Switzerland. It was hoped that members of either the provisional or the 
administrative committee living near the main centres of the Council, Geneva, 
London, New York, might meet from time to time. The financial report reveals 
encouraging support from many areas in the year 1940, although certain diffi- 
culties in the transfer of funds have inevitably been encountered. The oecumenical 
commission on chaplaincy service has continued its work for French and British 
prisoners of war in Germany. : 

The joint executive of the North American churches represented on the 
Council met in New York on February 6th. An important step towards the 
maintenance of contact was taken in the commissioning of American ministers 
going overseas as special oecumenical representatives. Advantage was taken, 
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for instance, of Dr Lynn Harold Hough’s visit to Australia to attend the con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, and of the visit to Great Britain of the Rev. 
Edgar Chandler, of the Congregational Church. 

As we write, preparations are going forward for a meeting in Toronto, from 
June 3rd to 5th, of church leaders in North and South America to further the 
plans and activities of the Council, under the chairmanship of Dr Mott. 





The European War and Missions 


HE French headquarters of the Paris Mission is now able to send funds 
to the small missions which it maintains in Senegal and Togoland, and 
to its larger field in Madagascar. The others are still cut off, but the American 
Presbyterians are helping the two larger fields which adjoin their work in the 
Cameroons, and with help from the International Missionary Council (largely 
from Canada), the British auxiliary hopes to be able to maintain the work in 
Basutoland and Barotseland at least till the end of 1941. South Africa has 
made some contribution also to these missions, and the International Missionary 
Council is also sending some funds to the Paris mission fields in the Pacific. 
In India the National Christian Council collected from Indian sources Rs. 23,754 
for Continental missions between September 1939 and December 3lst, 1940. 
The World Lutheran Convention has taken a large measure of financial responsi- 
bility for these missions. 





Great Britain 


NUMBER of events have taken place since the last issue of these Notes 
which show Christian opinion keenly alive to its responsibility in the 
present crisis and for the future order. Much success attended the ‘ New Order ’ 
exhibition held in Cambridge in April by the Cambridge United Council of 
Christian Witness. The demand for ‘ Religion and Life’ weeks similar to that 
organized in the city of Bristol last autumn continues. Campaigns of this kind are 
being planned in a number of centres, such as Bolton, Harrow, St Albans, and 
are under discussion in Manchester, Glasgow, Newcastle, Sheffield. 
The meetings arranged in London by the Roman Catholic organization, 
* The Sword of the Spirit,’ on May 10th and 11th, on the subject of ‘ A Christian 
Order for Britain,’ attracted a large interconfessional audience. The chair- 
manship was divided over the two days between Cardinal Hinsley and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A widely representative list of other speakers 
included fr d’Arcy, the Bishop of Chichester, Mr Christopher Dawson, the 
acting Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council and Miss Dorothy Sayers. 
A joint committee of the churches in Scotland is organizing a week of 
witness to the world-wide Christian mission, to be held at St Andrewstide. 
The collaboration of a number of missionary leaders has been secured. 
A conference convened by the committee of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies on work among Jews and attended by representatives of 
the societies concerned was held in Edinburgh House on April 29th and 30th, 

















under the chairmanship of the Rev. C. H. Gill. The purpose of the meeting 
was to follow up some of the suggestions made at the Bible House conference 
last summer in regard to closer co-operation and the joint planning of work 
among Jews after the war. Resolutions adopted dealt with the need for greater 
integration of missionary work among Jews with the work of the local churches 
in the countries in question, and envisaged careful concrete replanning of work 
on @ common basis, so as to remove overlapping and secure the best use of 
available resources. It was hoped that the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews might act in this matter at the proper time. 
The conference also heard a report of the discussions of a group of church 
leaders who had met informally on April 25th on the invitation of Dr Paton 
to discuss the responsibility of the Church for the evangelization of the Jews 
in the light of the present revolutionary situation of Jewry and of the propor- 
tionately small amount of Christian support enjoyed by the missionary societies 
at work on this field. An important suggestion arising out of those discussions 
had been the need for establishing a central group to bring the total need of 
Jewry in a commanding way before the churches and to present missions to 
Jews as part of the universal work of the Church in the same way and with 
the same regularity as all ‘ foreign missionary ’ work. 

The Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society celebrated its centenary in May. 

On April 28th a meeting of secretaries and others associated with twenty- 
four faith and interdenominational missionary societies in Great Britain was 
held to discuss common problems arising out of war conditions. Proposals 
are now under consideration for more regular consultation and for the formation 
of a fellowship for the purpose. Such a favourable answer to the Tambaram 
appeal for closer co-operation will be very welcome. 

A united service of international Christian witness drew a large congregation 
to Westminster Abbey on Whitsunday. The churches of seventeen countries 
were represented by the clergy taking part. 





North America 


HE Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Confer- 

ence met in New York City on February 19th and 20th. 

The Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals to the Churches, under the execu- 
tive direction of Dr Leslie B. Moss, has been laying particular emphasis in recent 
months on securing the most effective presentation possible of the relief problem 
to the different denominations. Much depends on response being made to the 
appeals on a continuing basis to cover a period well ahead. A total of $4,000,000 
is aimed at for the current year. 

The Church Committee on China Relief has joined with six other major 
China relief agencies in a temporary co-ordination known as ‘ United China 
Relief ’ (1790 Broadway, New York City), which embarked in April on a nation- 
wide campaign to raise $5,000,000 for the relief and rehabilitation of China. 
An important section of this organization is the National Committee on Churches 
and Synagogues, under the joint chairmanship of Dean Luther A. Weigle and 
Rabbi Edward L. Israel. 

The amount raised in the United States for ‘ orphaned ’ missions in the first 
quarter of 1941 was $182,673. 
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Much thought and attention have been given by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference and the Federal Council of Churches to the meeting of Japanese and 
American Christians recorded under the ‘Japanese Empire’ section of these 
Notes, and to the selection of the American delegation. In this same connexion 
a special call to prayer was issued to the Christians of North America. 

The report of the joint committee appointed in 1939 by the two bodies 
mentioned above, for the study of closer relationships on the foreign field, 
has now been published under the title Unity in Foreign Missions. 

Attendance at the four special rural training schools held in the U.S.A. 
during the winter and spring months for United States and Canadian mission- 
aries totalled 109, representing nineteen mission boards and twenty-five 
countries. Three of the schools were held at State colleges of agriculture and 
home economics and the fourth at Scarritt College for Christian workers. 
These special courses on home and family life, rural sociology, nutrition and 
health, rural education, agriculture, extension methods, the community and 
other subjects related to rural life, have now been attended by over six hundred 
missionaries since the first one was held at Cornell in 1930. 

The Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work has arranged for Dr 
Douglas Collier, a medical missionary of the Presbyterian Board at Chiengmai, 
Thailand, to present to the teaching staffs of leading medical schools across the 
United States certain recent observations regarding the causes and treatment of 
leprosy. The Council is also arranging to secure and ship to Dr Albert Schweitzer 
in Africa medicaments, instruments and household articles, the purchase of 
which has been made possible by the response of a group of friends to Dr 
Schweitzer’s urgent appeal. 

The present rapid mobilization of the forces has added to the task which 
the American Bible Society has fulfilled for the past century and a quarter in 
supplying the Scriptures to the army and navy. Since January 1941, 67,393 
New Testaments have been supplied to army and navy chaplains and the rate 
of issue is rapidly increasing. 

; Forthcoming interdenominational gatherings include a conference on the 

world Christian mission, to be held at Silver Bay, N.Y., from July Ist to 9th, 
and an enlarged meeting of the North American administrative committee of 
the World’s Sunday School Association near Mexico City from July 13th to 15th. 

Plans are in hand for a Christian World Mission Convocation, to be held 
jointly by the Foreign Missions Conference and the Home Missions Council 
early in 1942. 





Latin America and the West Indies 


HE recently formed National Evangelical Council of Peru has now drawn 
up its constitution and has elected Sr P. Y. Gonzdlez its president. 
Eight church bodies are members: the Christian and Missionary Alliance, the 
Church of the Nazarene, the Peruvian Evangelical Church, the Methodist 
Church, the Presbyterian Church, the Peruvian Inland Mission, the Irish Baptist 
Mission and the Assemblies of God, and also the American Bible Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and the Methodist Colegio Norteamericano. 
News comes from Jamaica of the formation on April 29th of a Council of 
Christian Churches, on the unanimous decision of a meeting of leaders of 
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the non-Roman Catholic churches in the Island. The decision to form the 
council, rons for which had been discussed for some time, was taken in the 


course of consultations with Mr Merle Davis of the International Missionary 
Council’s Department of Social and Economic Research and Counsel. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to draft a constitution and bye-laws, with the Rev. 
Armon Jones as convener. This growth in co-operation has particular value at 
a time when the welfare of the West Indies is calling for the collaboration of all 
available forces. 





South Africa 


CELEBRATION of the present quarter in South Africa is that of the 
centenary of Lovedale Missionary Institution, with the foundation of 
which in 1841 by the Foreign Missions Committee of the Church of Scotland 
facilities for the advanced and specialized education and the industrial training 
of the Native peoples were first initiated. 

A difficult situation continues to face the Christian Council of South Africa 
with the withdrawal of both the Dutch Reformed Church and the Church of 
the Province of South Africa, and the consequent diminution in representative- 
ness which is to some extent affecting the prestige of the Council with other 
churches. Although a domestic matter, it is one which all who are concerned 
with interconfessional work are following anxiously, for the Council forms a 
vital link with the International Missionary Council and with the oecumenical 
movement as a whole. The statement recently issued by the Council shows 
great determination to preserve its continuity and a keen sense of the need for 
co-operation which brought it into being. It decided to hold its regular meeting 
in Bloemfontein in June, and invitations were issued to all the original con- 
stituent bodies. 

The death in March of Mrs Lou Hofmeyr deprives South Africa of an out- 
standing Christian leader. With her husband Mrs Hofmeyr represented South 
Africa at the Le Zoute conference in 1926 and at the Herrnhut meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1932. 

The Christian Council joined with the Cape Peninsula Church Council, the 
Society of Jews and Christians and the Witwatersrand Church Council in 
making a united appeal for the observation of Sunday, March 30th (or Saturday, 
March 29th, for the Jewish Community), as ‘Goodwill Sunday,’ to be devoted 
to ‘ the evoking, by thought, preaching and prayer, of a better spirit of mutual 
understanding, tolerance and goodwill.’ 

A fund of £5000 has been opened for the erection of a library building at 
Adams College, Natal, in memory of Dr Charles T. Loram. 





India 


‘a suggestions for closer co-operation in church and mission work in India 

made by the India Committee of the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland have now been discussed by some of the Indian 
churches and missions. It is already evident that while substantial difficulties 
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lie in the path of any plans for larger united action, there is a considerable 
agreement with the main ideas set forth. Both the British societies and those 
in North America which have considered the same memorandum clearly under- 
stand that it is upon Indian conviction that any kind of action must rest, and 
the views of other Indian churches and missions are eagerly awaited. A remark- 
able resolution was passed by the South India Provincial Synod of the Methodist 
Church at its meeting in January, looking towards consultation with the two 
other churches with which the Methodist Church has been engaged in church 
union negotiations : 


The South India Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church has given very careful 
consideration to the memorandum of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland regarding closer co-operation in India, especially between churches 
and missions which are conducting negotiations towards church union. 

The Synod wishes to assure the South Indian Dioceses of the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, the Councils of the South India United Church, and the missions 
associated with them, of its earnest desire at once to co-operate to the utmost of its 
ability and resources in practical measures for the furtherance of the work of God. 

We trust that steps may be taken to arrange for very early consultations between 
representatives of the three churches both centrally and locally, and have authorized 
our Chairman to take such action as may be necessary for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Church. 


At the same meeting the Synod stated that it ‘ unreservedly approves of the 
basis of union contained in the (South India) scheme and is prepared immediately 
to unite on this foundation with the other negotiating churches ’ and ended by 
urging ‘that every endeavour be made to bring about the consummation of 
union at the earliest possible date.’ Another important resolution urged that the 
Joint Committee on Union should ‘ work out yet more fully at a very early date 
the details of the administrative changes that would be necessary when union is 
consummated.’ 

These important resolutions will be in the minds of the members of the 
8.I.U.C. Assembly when that body in September takes action on the scheme 
for union. 

Further developments have taken place in the plan for more concentrated 
study of religious issues worked out by the Rev. Marcus Ward and Dr Manikam. 
At a meeting in December of the committee appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the Central Board of Christian Higher Education, five fundamental 
issues were chosen for study, with a committee and convener for each. Chris- 
tianity in relation to the non-Christian religions figures largely in the choice 
of these subjects and study groups are being urged to make contact with the 
best Hindu and Muslim minds in their districts. Library facilities—or the 
lack of them—form an important factor in this plan. Its discussion has also 
coincided with the steps recently taken to form a Christian book club for India, 
membership of which grows slowly but steadily. The interest which this latter 
venture has aroused augurs well for the whole development of religious study. 
Further facilities for study are provided in the ‘ Benares Institute’ which the 
Christian Society for the Study of Hinduism proposes to hold between September 
27th and October 26th next, with lectures by both Christians and non-Christians 
and laboratory work in the city among various Hindu institutions. The 
arrangements are in the hands of the Rev. R. C. Das, Ramkatora, Benares, U.P. 
The same society announces a new quarterly publication, The Pilgrim, to be 
devoted to aspects of Hinduism and problems of Christian evangelists. 
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The marked success of the conference for hospital evangelists in the Hindi 
area encouraged the Christian Medical Association to organize a similar gather- 
ing for the Urdu area, and this took place at Blackstone Institute, Muttra, from 
February 6th to 13th. Encouraging news comes from the Missionary Medical 
School for Women, Vellore. The commission appointed by the syndicate of 
the University of Madras, to examine the school in connexion with its possible 
elevation to college standard, recommended the immediate recognition of 
the first two classes. 

The C.F. Andrews memorial fund, for the construction of a ‘ Hall of Christian 
Culture’ at Santiniketan, where the teaching and character of Christ will be 
studied, has now been opened. The total aimed at is Rs. 50,000, and April 5th 
and 6th last were observed as memorial and collecting days. 





China 


NHE situation as regards the movements of missionaries is indicated by 

recently compiled figures which show that of 1159 missionaries in China 

in October 1940, 869 were still there on February Ist, 1941, fifty-six of them 
planning to sail after this date, a number of them for normal reasons. 

The receipts of the National Christian Council’s four relief committees, 
from August 1940 to January 1941, are interesting. In round figures, the war 
committee received CN $40,000, the child welfare committee CN $204,000, 
European refugees committee CN $12,000, and continental missions CN 
$110,000. 

The Great Migration and the Church in West China, the report by Dr Carleton 
Lacy and Dr Robin Chen of their visit to the west, has now been published 
and is obtainable from the National Christian Council, Shanghai. 

A report has also been issued recently on the first ten months’ activity of 
the Hsinglungchang co-operative community, under the leadership of T. H. 
Sun. The experiment is regarded as having gone through a profitable trial 
and error period. The religious motive was kept in the foreground all the time 
and the co-operative ideal was interpreted by a house-to-house evangelistic 
campaign. 

For the first time in at least fifty years a missionary, Dr R. J. McMullen, 
of the Southern Presbyterian mission, acting president of Hangchow Christian 
College, has been adopted to stand for election to the Shanghai municipal council 
as one of the two American candidates. 





The Japanese Empire 


F tes Commission on Church Union appointed to draft the framework of the 

_ United Church has worked out a general basis. The name of the new 
church is probably to be the Japan Christian Church and its activities are to be 
distributed over eight departments. There will be an annual general assembly 
of three hundred and twenty delegates (one hundred and fifty clergy, one hundred 
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and fifty laymen, twenty co-opted). It ise that the church will be divided 
into eleven dioceses, including Korea and Formosa. The latest issue received 
of the National Christian Council Bulletin (March 1941) shows that mutual 
discussion between the commission and the Seikokwai, while conducted on a 
basis of perfect understanding and courtesy, has not brought Anglican acceptance 
of meaievihle of the commission any nearer. 

Reports as to the movements of missionaries reveal that about one-third 
of the total force have left Japan, and three-fourths Korea, though furlough 
falling due accounts for some of these figures. 

It has been felt for some time that an exchange of small personal delegations 
between Japanese and American Christians would do much to ease the tension 
which has characterized the relationships between the two countries in recent 
months, and wide and sympathetic interest has been aroused by the meeting 
for prayer and conference of a group representing the two countries at Los 
Angeles, California, in April. The delegation from Japan was headed by Bishop 
Abe and included Dr Kagawa, Miss Michi Kawai, the Rev. Michio Kozaki, the 
Hon. Tsunejiro Matsuyama, Mr Soichi Saito and Dr William Axling, with Dr 
Hachiro Yuasa (now in America), as consultant. 

The National Christian Council’s evangelistic programme includes a gospel 
campaign to the masses and an extension of the present gospel school movement 
founded by Dr Kagawa. A series of retreats, one in every, province, is also 
being planned. Contact with remotely situated churches is felt by the Council 
to be a major responsibility and it has recently sent its representatives on visits 
to a number of isolated areas. 





Subjects for Intercession 
July to September 1941 


Let vs Pray: For the work of the national and regional Christian Councils, both 
those of i" ad standing and those newly formed. 


Let us Pray: For those taking counsel for closer unity of administration and of action, 
between Churches. 

Ler us Pray: For the work of missionaries to Muslims, often in discouraging and 
unresponsive conditions. 

Lzr us Pray: For the Churches of the European Continent beset by the oppression 
of war. 

Let us Pray: For all Christians at work in the Japanese Empire in the decisions 
which they are called upon to make. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the Internationa! Missionary Couneil, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be s brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


By M. S. BATES, Pu.D. 


‘THIS essay is in a sense parallel to the article on a similar 

topic for Japan, written by Dr Decker for the Review of 
October last. But since China and the Chinese Church have 
been immersed in the ocean of conflict, the effect of the war 
upon the Christian movement, as well as the response of the 
Christian movement to its blows and stimuli, requires a much 
broader treatment than he properly gave to the Japanese problem. 
Here the pressures of social catastrophe have been enormous, 
while the pressures of the Chinese Government have seemed 
relatively unimportant. There were adequate reasons for Dr 
Decker to devote considerable space to the reaching out of 
Japanese Christians and of Japanese interests toward the Chinese 
Church. But in the complex struggle of the Chinese Christian 
movement that outreach has proved thus far to be of little more 
than local importance, varying in help or in harm according to 
the measure of individual Japanese characters and to the degree 
of their freedom. We do not underrate the stupendous signific- 
ance of the military-political effort to bring all phases of Chinese 
life under the new régime; we only emphasize the fact that 
Japanese hopes and Chinese fears of assimilation of the Chinese 
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Church in the penetrated areas are largely unrealized to-day, 
and that we had best be content with Dr Decker’s outline of 
the motives and methods with which Japanese Christians turned 
to work in China. 

It is necessary to take for granted, with the briefest reminders 
on occasion, the military-political division of China and the 
incalculable violence, dislocation and suffering wrought since 
July 1937. Novelty of information or of interpretation is not 
sought, but rather a cautious conspectus of a confused scene. 
Dry generalization will be mitigated by quotations, some of 
them deservedly familiar, which succinctly represent a whole 
situation. Statements refer to Protestants except where Roman 
Catholics are specifically mentioned. There are no recent 
statistics for church membership; one of the late figures in use 
is 536,000, while others use a round 600,000, with one million 
as immediate constituency including enquirers and pupils in 
schools. Eleven thousand pastors and preachers are at work. 
There are something like 250,000 persons in Sunday Schools. 
The ordinary complement of missionaries, including those on 
leave, is near 6000; but this figure is reduced by war conditions 
and restrictions to something like 4000 now at work in China.! 

One should read with imagination the careful summary of 
Christian trends in the spring of 1937, as found in Mr Ballou’s 
excellent volume, Dangerous Opportunity: 

An increasing consciousness of nation-wide Christian fellowship and of 
the imperative urge towards co-operation within that fellowship, a recognition 
that unremitting attention must be given to the nurture of the Church’s inner 
life and to evangelism as central in all Christian effort, and a growing sensitivity 


to social need with a conviction that such need can be made to yield before 
intelligent attack. 


He should also remember that many of the remarkable 
achievements of the war period are the harvesting of seed long 
sown and sometimes forgotten in despair, more often nurtured 
with painful care through growth that had seemed slow and 
sadly imperfect. A mature officer was baptized as a result of 
war experience of Christianity, though he had been unresponsive 


1 This article was written in March 1941. 
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to instruction in our faith when he was a student in Japan and 
his teacher of religion was Sun Yat-sen. 

The Chinese genius is for adjustment to difficult conditions, 
rather than for uncompromising stands on behalf of conviction. 
Something of the new moral tone in the war period has been 
caught from Chiang Kai-shek as well as from the same forces 
that strengthened it in him. Millions of Chinese thrilled at 
Chiang’s reply to the demands made upon him as the price of 
freedom at Sian on the eve of the war: 

Go ahead and shoot me. You have me in your power. I will not accept any 
demands under duress. . . . If it became known that I had given in in order to 
save my life, such cowardice would make my life worthless to China in this 
hour of crisis. 

So did many a Christian feel that saving his own life would 
make it worthless in the hour of testing and need. Such faith 
and stamina have been required. As Dr Mott declared early in 
the period, China is ‘the greatest area and volume of relatively 
unrelieved suffering of modern times.’ If illustrations are given 
from this or that Christian community, they are almost mis- 
leading because they suggest to some minds that the place was 
exceptional. The time factor in misery and in the devil’s educa- 
tion must now be recognized. There are tens of millions of 
children reaching school age who have no conception of peace 
or security. As a child saw pictures of Jesus thronged by the 
crowd, he asked anxiously, ‘Where will they hide when the 
aeroplanes come?’ No explanations could enable him to imagine 
a time and a place without bombing raids. 


I. Sprrir AND THOUGHT 


The trying of spirits has been infinite. As a thoughtful mis- 
sionary said of the wave of invasion, ‘Death, violation, injury 
and complete escape were meted out by the hand of a Providence 
which must have seemed not only inscrutable but unscrupulous’. 

The quality of the Christian movement’s response is well set 
in A Call to a Forward Movement, issued by the National Christian 
Council in the severe days of the autumn of 1937, and borne 
out in many a prayer and deed: 
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In the midst of suffering and loss and national crisis we would call upon 
the Christian Church to move forward. The gospel of Christ is not a message of 
defeat. It is a summons to struggle against the forces of evil in the lives of men 
and nations. It is the good news of the love of God in action, of help for those in 
need, of devotion and sacrifice for the welfare of society and the state, of ideals 
of the world-wide Kingdom of God, and of faith in the ultimate victory of right. 

We therefore call on all Christians to cherish this assurance in their hearts, 
and through daily communion with God and the constant realization of His 
nearness, to find inward peace in the midst of turmoil, reserves of strength to 
bear the burden of the day, courage steadfastly to face the uncertainties of the 
future, and faith to go forward. 


A Chinese leader has published a selection of Scripture 
passages for times of peril, and tens of thousands have made 
their own anthologies of like sort in daily striving. “The Lord 
is our refugee camp’, runs the Chinese colloquial, and many a 
section of the Bible has now become equally integrated with 
abiding experience. Great numbers have seen all their possessions 
and their employment destroyed either in sudden violence or by 
workings of the new régime; learning in triumph that faith, 
hope and love abide. 

Once again let us quote from Mr Ballou’s considered report 
of recent Christian experience represented in answers to the 
question of a visitor from abroad: ‘What is the Gospel, and 
what has it done for you?’ 

Repeatedly, in a pragmatic manner to which residents in China soon become 
accustomed, the reply took the shape of a recital of deeds of courage, faith, love 
and sometimes heroism which to their knowledge had been performed during’ 
the past year by Christians of their acquaintance—often young Christians, or 
members of their flocks who had previously shown no particular evidence of 
the working of effective grace in their lives. In every instance it was a case of 
somebody going the second mile, doing more than could naturally have been 
expected of him, exceeding in spirit and conduct those among whom he lived. 
There have undoubtedly been cases of arrant cowardice and the abandonment 
of all effort at Christian living. War is too wholly evil to be endured without 
injury. But its test has revealed resources in the Church which some may not 
previously have known to exist, and has given grounds for faith that the Gospel 
is so deeply rooted in the hearts of many in North China that not even the 
present catastrophe can do it permanent injury. 


The Christian spirit is further revealed in certain attitudes, 
notably that toward the Japanese. Deep and strong as is the 
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resentment over uncounted murder, burning, rape and pillage, 
the humane tolerance of Chinese culture often blooms in 
Christian expression and development. There are many experi- 
ences of friendly relations with individual Japanese soldiers 
whose conduct permits them, especially with Christian Japanese. 
There is no eccentricity in the statement of a Chinese Christian 
leader after two years of terrible war: ‘I am a loyal Chinese and 
I hate the policy which Japan is carrying out in China with all 
my soul, but I shall go on working for Christian brotherhood 
between our people.’ 

In the course of a prayer service, a Chinese bishop said to 
his congregation: 


Brethren, I exhort you to bethink yourselves of the boys of Japan, sent 
against their will by a ruthless military spirit to do things in a foreign land 
against which their souls revolt. I exhort you to bethink yourselves at this time of 
the thousands of those poor boys who even now are lying in torture and maimed, 
and whose life’s blood is now being drunk by a foreign soil. 


Such achievements of sympathy over terrifying events have 
their point for Westerners, and one missionary has spoken for 
many in this confession: 


Since the hostilities began last July I have heard more spontaneous prayers for 
the Japanese people, and prayers that the Chinese may be kept from hatred 
and the spirit of revenge, than I heard in the whole course of the Great War 
from English people and English clergy as applying to our enemies at that 
time. 


Our Roman Catholic friends have made good use of state- 
ments which stand fairly enough for Chinese Christian positions 
in regard to the war and the Japanese, and command thought 
from us all. Two are from Cardinal Mercier, a Christian hero 
under invasion: 


I should be unworthy of this episcopal ring which the Church has put on 
my finger, or the cross which she has placed on my breast if, obeying a human 
passion, I should be afraid to proclaim that violated right remains right, that 
injustice supported by might is no less injustice. 

There is no Christian justice without charity. There is no charity without 
justice. 
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St Thomas Aquinas in his Summa declared: 


Those who make war justly are helping the cause of peace. Because, in 
acting thus, they are not working against peace, except the evil peace which 
is not that which the Lord came to bring to the earth. 


St Augustine long ago worked upon these problems: 


Nothing could be more unfortunate than the success of evildoers, success 
which is fed by immunity from punishment and by which their ill will, their 
inner hidden enemy, is strengthened. 


Other types of attitudes during the war period are of im- 
portant interest, but cannot be presented fully. The affection of 
Christians for missionaries has grown in respect and trust. This 
is not a political matter, since many Chinese Christians are 
naturally critical both of the seeming indifference of the British 
and American Governments (under which not all, but a majority 
of the China missionaries are citizens) to the forceful disruption 
of orderly society in such a large part of the globe, and of their 
long maintenance of essential supplies for the Japanese attack 
upon China. But they recognize in missionaries from those 
countries, as well as from Continental lands, real representatives, 
warm and faulty in their common humanity, of the kingdom 
that is love universal. Myriads of Chinese have said aloud, 
‘Now we understand what the missionaries really are and why 
they came’. The attitude of Protestants toward Roman Catholics 
is noticeably more appreciative, for the Chinese of our churches 
have found that they stood on the same moral ground and 
drew upon the same spiritual source, however great the differ- 
ences in polity and doctrine. Confronting the same dangers, 
suffering from the same evils, brings a sense of kinship that has 
often been reciprocal and conscious. 

A time which in some aspects presses the claims of national- 
ism in mighty appeal has also brought among considerable 
elements of the Chinese Church a new sense of the Christian 
community around the world, in its actual and its ideal character. 
Ties of sympathy, of prayer, of personal relationship, of large 
giving and receiving amid great need, have meant much. The 
Madras meeting and the Amsterdam conference were well 
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attended from China, to the benefit of the world Church and 
to the benefit of the Chinese Church. Considering the current 
obstacles, the extension of these gatherings in regional and 
local assemblies and in publications of many sorts has been 
creditable indeed. Chinese Christian thought has obviously 
broadened in these years. Almost omnipresent has been the 
concern for neighbours and others in China just a little more 
destitute than this or that poor group which did something to 
help them. In a thousand camps and mission compounds 
refugees have done something special for naked and hungry 
orphans, the widows’ mites in multiplied drama. 

There has been a good deal of thinking and a modicum of 
writing, during these war years, as to the nature and function of 
the Church. In formal theology, the Chinese Christian move- 
ment remains weak. But in the realities of Christian spirit and 
attitudes, the foregoing hints and the life now to be described 


are sufficient indicators of fair growth in which Christian thought 
should later flower. 


II. THe Lire oF THE CHURCH 


After uttering the stirring call to a forward movement quoted 
above, the National Christian Council made clear that it must 
be based both in personal life and in the local congregation, 
and proposed that it be expressed in relief of suffering, spiritual 
uplift, closer co-operation. Three years later, in the autumn of 
1940, the Council outlined a further program, called:the Christian 
Forward Movement of 1940-1941, for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing tasks of peculiar urgency and of common concern to the 
whole body of the Church in China. Particular suggestions in 
relation to the witness of the Church envisaged special effort 
toward youth, employing throughout the year fellowship 
groups and undertakings in Bible study and the utilization of 
Christian literature; and a week of varied witness for all types of 
people, using every possible local force. Relief, emergency aid 
for wounded soldiers and the Christian promotion of co-operative 
societies were recommended as continuing or new activities in 
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the field of service for Christ. Further proposals concerned 
training for new membership and for leaders, both ordained 
and lay, and finally advance in the co-operation of all Christian 
bodies, locally and regionally. 

Proof of progress in several of these efforts will be reported 
in this paper. Here we pause for a moment to refer to the 
services of the National Christian Council itself in the carrying 
out of these programs and in other phases of the life and work 
of the Church. The Council’s Commission on Religious Educa- 
tion has continued its significant service in providing materials, 
programs and stimulus for lay leadership training, youth groups 
and public worship. The Council’s educational, medical and 
special relief organizations will receive mention in connexion 
with those activities. Its consultative committee for the western 
provinces is rendering good service on some of the problems 
of shifting work and workers. Although hard-pressed by the 
difficulties of the time and the burdens of war travel, the secre- 
taries of the Council have been extraordinarily useful in main- 
taining general moral and co-operation. Like other Christian 
organs whose geographical scope is wide, the National Christian 
Council has been forced by the difficulties of communication 
and the new duties of the situation to set up a centre in the 
west and to keep its forces mobile as well as divided. The Council’s 
broadcasts and bulletins have provided a vital discussion centre 
of experience and achievement, at a time when many groups 
have been largely cut off from the ordinary means of informa- 
tion and travel, and when isolation brings serious lacks and 
strains. 

Economic problems have necessarily affected the work of 
the churches. Prices have mounted with terrific jumps during 
the past two years, until they have reached in many regions six 
to twelve times the levels of 1937. Currency inflation, new and 
multiple currencies, economic partition of the country in most 
complex designs, military and political controls of economic life, 
actual destruction, serious shortages of essential commodities, 
wrecked and throttled transportation—these are among the 
causes and the indicators of acute difficulties that affect all 
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Christian enterprises. People of the lower salaried groups, who 
have played such a large part in the work of the Christian 
movement, are the hardest hit. Many congregations are seriously 
impoverished, and tens of thousands of workers and members 
are easier victims of disease and discouragement because they 
literally do not have adequate nourishment. Only passing refer- 
ence can be made to the economic effects of the European war 
upon Christian effort in China. The work centred around some 
five hundred missionaries from Continental societies is in grave 
straits, and the greatly appreciated help from American and 
British sources is a scant minimum, high as is its spiritual value 
in demonstrating that Christianity is a universal faith and not 
an instrument of national policy. There is admiration for the 
way in which British Christians have not only maintained their 
ordinary work but also have continued to support large bene- 
volence in emergency services for China. But nothing should 
detract from the major proposition that economic deterioration 
is SO pervasive as to constitute the greatest type of injury from 
the invasion of China. 

Is it the glory or the weakness of the Christian movement 
that we have no estimate of our material losses from the war, 
and no list of martyred workers? Even the comparatively simple 
question of missionary martyrs cannot be handled with complete 
authority. Twelve missionaries, of four nationalities, are known 
to have been slain by military bombs or bullets, some of them 
in ordinary indiscriminate slaughter, some of them because 
they were missionaries. A number of others have lost their 
lives by exposure, disease and the violence of bandits, in which 
war was a factor. The Protestant work is so widely scattered, 
in all senses of that word, and communications are so wretched, 
with intimidation and censorship also entering as restrictions 
upon reporting, that it requires much time and effort to secure 
essential facts. The number of Chinese Christian civilians who 
have been killed is probably in the thousands, many of them in 
destroyed villages. The number killed specifically because they 
were Christians is certainly many tens and perhaps several 
hundred. 
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The Church is something that many army men do not 
understand; it seems to have independent springs of life; it has 
supra-national connexions. Therefore it is evil, and the more 
conspicuously so because in many localities the Church is the 
only institution that is not assimilated to the current political 
program or established by the directors of that program. Any 
form of social service not done in the name of the military or 
political authorities is hated as a reflection upon the inadequacy 
of those authorities and also as an effort to secure the political 
adhesion of the people to something else. One can only be 
thankful to God that the hostility has not been sufficiently con- 
sistent and thorough in action to do the damage that frequently 
has appeared to be imminent. Nevertheless, some cases continue 
to be serious. Recently a mission has been forced to withdraw 
from its field by the execution of thirteen Chinese, several of 
them valuable workers, done with the express intention of 
expelling the missionaries. Higher policy of refraining from 
direct clash with important western interests, particularly 
American interests, has been a strong deterrent in many quarters, 
securing a precarious tolerance. Missionary moral has remained 
remarkably high, largely because of the unusual opportunities 
and responses of this time. There is little dwelling upon dangers 
and hardships. A thousand persons might have written these 
simple words of one: ‘I am very tired; some of the experiences 
of recent months have been extremely hard. But this has been 
altogether the most satisfying year of my life.’ 

It is necessary to separate the penetrated areas from others, 
in order to observe a little more closely the changes in local 
church life, remembering that local variations are tremendous. 
For instance, some parts of northern penetrated areas have been 
comparatively little affected, while others have suffered grievously 
from raiding and counter-raiding, from relatively more complete 
political regimentation of society, or from the anti-British 
agitations. Most of the central penetrated areas were critically 
injured at the time of invasion, and part of them are still subject 
to savage raid and counter-raid; but on the whole the reorganiza- 
tion has been less complete and exacting than was feared. Common 
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reports and impressions of the Christian movement in the 
penetrated areas, more especially in the central regions, run 
about like this: loss of professional and of lay leadership by 
migration; irregular but considerable loss of membership by 
migration; critical impoverishment of the local constituency; 
missionaries required in all the circumstances to take over- 
much responsibility; relief work of all sorts extensive and 
necessary, but bringing the danger of making ‘rice-Christians’; 
wide interest in the Gospel, with spiritual need the predominant 
origin, general appreciation of Christianity secondary, and 
personal advantage influencing some; a flood of new members, 
sometimes more than replacing the losses; among the recruits 
much real zest, especially in the large groups of young people, 
but also great problems of instruction and in some communities 
an over-big element of consultation and resignation. A North 
China missionary combined much truth and some danger in his 
concise summary of the motives of present enquirers: ‘Despair 
of all human resources.’ 

Systematic enquiries organized by the National Christian 
Council and the Nanking Theological Seminary tend to bear 
out in the main these general impressions (only the raw data 
have been available at this time). There is the perpetual cry 
for better leadership, sometimes accentuated by war changes; 
increasing reference to lay leadership and to locally trained 
professional workers; perhaps less reliance upon the slower and 
costly method of regular seminary training. The effects of relief 
upon the Church are noticeable, but not unduly significant 
either in bulk or in quality; the spiritual results are reported 
from the positive side as well as from the negative. Members’ 
incomes and local church budgets do not look so bad when 
measured in currency, but in buying power they are seldom a 
third of the pre-war standards. Christian schools usually have 
more students than before the war, in primary and irregular 
programs; but often with fewer teachers, less equipment and 
general meagreness. There is some increase in mission and 
missionary responsibility, as contrasted with local Chinese 
groups and leaders, regarded of course as a temporary reversal 
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of the long trend. There is no clear indication of a change in the 
percentage of illiterate members, despite the apparent poverty 
and lack of opportunity among new recruits. Some increase in 
the percentage of women members is apparent. Not a few con- 
gregations report that a fourth or more of their members are 
unable to get sufficient food. Need for industrial training, a 
term which often refers in fact to economic betterment by any 
effective means, is keenly felt; but lack of funds and of adequate 
technical leadership often prohibits an effective start. 

Much has been written elsewhere of the migration to free 
territory, often lumped under the one syllable, west. The scale 
is vast, but unknown. Up to the end of June, 1940, the National 
Relief Commission had reported help of some sort to 16,000,000 
refugees. A common total figure is 50,000,000. Vast numbers 
moved ten to a hundred miles, away from large towns and the 
lines of communications; some of them ebbed back to their old 
homes, others have stuck to the new resting-place, others went 
on by varying stages to the new enterprises of the war-time west. 
In these changes Christians shared with others, save that their 
relatively high numbers among the educated and the educators, 
and in the medical and nursing professions, were peculiarly 
likely to move and to move far. The interior areas of the eastern 
and central provinces are typical ‘country’ regions, with not too 
aggressive churches and with useful but none too adequate 
educational and medical service. Into them Christian migrants 
have gone with much adaptability and good spirit, as recent 
reports and surveys show, adding clearly to the community 
forces for truth and righteousness. Yet the changes are not 
startling. Local churches are hardly rising to their opportunities 
among the whole mass of migrants. Properties are deteriorating 
because of damage by bombs, insecurity from further damage 
and shortage of needed materials. Competent pastors are too 
few, and traditional programs are maintained too mechanically, 
with little imagination or response to the challenge of the new- 
comers, among whom students are particularly eager. Very few 
missionaries have migrated into these areas. 

Farther west, as in Szechwan and Yunnan provinces, Pro- 
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testant work has done wide sowing of seed, but comparatively 
little of consistent and successful nurture or of thorough pro- 
pagation. For example, a 1939 report for Szechwan estimated 
that there were fewer than 14,000 members in 319 churches 
among that vast population of some 60,000,000. Probably 
20,000 Christian migrants had come into the large cities and a 
few other places. Thus, in proportion to the local Christian 
bodies, the migration represented a tremendous movement, 
opportunity, reinforcement and problem. It is impossible to 
discuss the difficulties of language, custom, educational level, 
varying qualities and types of leadership and the whole range 
of differences in attitude between the migrants and the permanent 
residents. Suffice it to say that migrants usually attend their 
own separate churches or services, and that seldom do large 
groups of them amalgamate satisfactorily with local organizations. 

The following quotation from the China Inland Mission report 
for 1940, with reference to the effect of refugees on churches 
in West China, will give an understanding reader a truthful 
glimpse into the concrete situation: 


They have in some cases brought with them a higher standard of Christian 
living, which has been a rebuke to the ‘Laodicean’ conditions prevailing all too 
often. Their comparative affluence has enabled them to make a contribution to 
the economic life of the Church, and the sacrificial giving of others has revealed 
new possibilities in regard to the Lord’s portion. By force of circumstances 
many have been led to a new plane of faith-living, and this too has had its 
effect upon those accustomed to look to Church and Mission for supply of 
their material needs. Although very conservative, our local leaders have now 
come to realize that their brethren from other provinces should be welcomed, 


so twenty-two bona fide believers were recently accepted by transfer to church 
fellowship. 


It should be pointed out that many of the migrants who 
went farthest west had some financial backing or resources of 
their own, and that many of them are receiving the incomes of 
skilled labourers, government employees in all sorts of under- 
takings and of professional workers. Hence their status is, or 
has been, fairly good. That fact should not obscure the problems 
which many of them face, or the greater problems of the main 
mass of refugees. Just here it is appropriate to mention an 
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incident illustrative of the nation-wide function of the missionary 
in maintaining ordinary moral, as well as of the drear life of the 
interior refugee. A day-school teacher spoke in plaintive gratitude 
to an immigrant missionary: ‘For two years we haven’t played 
till to-night. Help us to laugh again.’ 

All over the interior, immigrant schools have stimulated the 
local population; and in some places Christian pastors and 
doctors have done the same. In the farther west, Christian 
workers and laymen of all types, accompanied by an irregular 
but considerable stream of missionaries, have organized new 
churches, new work for young people, new publication enter- 
prises, new rural work; and have strengthened much of what 
was already in existence—a welcome addition in these times of 
difficulty and extended opportunity. Increased attention is being 
paid to the tribes of the south-west, among whom pioneer work 
has long been carried on. The importance of this field is sug- 
gested by the information that in the Chaotung district alone 
(Yunnan-Kweichow border), there are over a hundred churches 
containing 25,000 Christians, of whom the Miao people are the 
majority. 

Theological seminaries as a body have not suffered tremendous 
injury, though several institutions have been displaced, to the 
benefit of western areas and to the loss of the east or centre. 
Preliminary figures of student enrolment for the autumn of 
1940 show that the rally from the wartime slump has con- 
tinued; to-day they are practically equivalent to those of 
1936-1937. 

Growth in the habits of co-operation is shown in the en- 
hanced services of the National Christian Council, which bulk 
noticeably larger in the whole life of the battered, divided, yet 
striving Christian forces. Special mention should be made 
of the ‘union’ character of the materials and programs for lay 
training, and of the fact that in several cities the actual instruc- 
tion has been accomplished in union institutes. Co-operation in 
education has advanced in the case of several unions, presumably 
temporary, of Christian middle schools, and in the close co- 
operation of four universities at Shanghai, as well as of four 
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at Chengtu in Szechwan. The thousand-fold example of co- 
operation is in relief work, which is mentioned later. One 
important church union has been arranged, and is to be con- 
summated for China next month (April) in the China Central 
Conference, combining ten former conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South and 
the Methodist Protestant Church. The new body will have 
about 56,000 communicants and over 300 missionaries. 


III. EDUCATION AND MEDICAL SERVICE 


Many of the general conditions already expounded give the 
setting for a brief consideration of Christian schools and hospitals. 
Eleven of the thirteen colleges and universities were forced to 
move, under conditions that included great loss and distress. 
St John’s University is just now returning to its own campus 
on the fringe of Shanghai. The total student body of these 
institutions, which reached 6424 in 1936-37, dropped to about 
4000 in 1937-38, with declines also of staff and income. The 
autumn of 1940 records the largest number of students in their 
history, 7734, some of them cared for under crowded and even 
primitive conditions. The successful struggle to maintain a 
living service has imposed great strain on responsible leaders. 
The interest of students in Christianity and in practical service 
has developed well. Extraordinary financial troubles have been 
met in considerable degree by the three annual emergency 
campaigns of the Associated Boards of the China Christian 
Colleges (New York), which secured a combined total of more 
than U.S. $800,000. There is some tendency toward technical 
education, and the institutions are engaged in many projects of 
research and extension of immediate social value. 

Middle schools do not show so large a percentage of disloca- 
tion as do the colleges, but neither have they had the financial 
and other backing to meet their reverses so vigorously. In 1939, 
261 schools reported that 37 were closed entirely, 37 were 
combined as nine (certain of these unions have recently loosed 
their bonds), 96 (a figure to be increased by later emergencies) 
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moved to new sites. During the school year 1937, only 191 had 
been in operation. The losses are obviously great. Yet to-day 
more than 250 schools are open, if we count some of incomplete 
or irregular standing, and the number of students has regained 
the pre-war figure of 53,000. There have been substantial 
increases in the percentage of church members among total 
students and in the percentage of students taking regular 
study courses in religion: the former went up from 21 per cent 
in 1936-37 to 37 per cent in 1938-39; the latter from 33 per 
cent to 45 per cent. 

There are no central statistics for primary schools. One 
estimate is that about 150,000 children attend them. Even more 
than the middle schools, they show increased religious effort and 
interest, in close relationship to churches which often sponsor 
or direct them. Some are incomplete or irregular in curriculum 
during these years, especially those which were started in 
refugee camps or are related to relief enterprises. The blow to 
public education causes Christian parents and their friends to 
seek more often for schools under Christian management. 

Students in non-Christian schools of all types are largely 
altered in attitude toward the Christian message. A leader in 
evangelism among government and private schools in the west 
has written: 

The war-time social work of the Church and the whole-hearted loyalty of 
the missionaries to China have silenced all opposition among the student class. 
In the vast reaches of West China—an area half the size of Europe—there is 
no student hostility to Christianity to-day, only a wide-open door. 

The co-operative ‘youth and religion’ movement has had 
remarkable success in preaching missions. A single campaign. 
drew 50,000 students in attendance, of whom 1137 became 
enquirers. During another campaign, one speaker in a single 
month held meetings in a dozen Christian middle schools, 
which resulted in more than 300 conversions and in 1300 other 
decisions. Another phase of Christian follow-up work is that of 
the Committee on Church and Alumni, with a full-time secre- 
tary, now initiating efforts to do more among the hosts of 
graduates and former students of Christian schools, most of 
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them approachable but not tied up with any Christian organiza- 
tion at this time. 

Christian medical work is considerable. Before the war there 
were fully 260 mission or church hospitals, with almost 300 foreign 
and more than 500 Chinese doctors. There were 260 foreign 
and 1100 Chinese nurses, besides 3700 student nurses in 117 
training schools. The hospitals had 16,500 beds (a limitation 
lightly disregarded in wartime), and annually cared for some 
220,000 in-patients, besides giving 3,750,000 treatments in 
clinics or dispensaries. The tendency had long been to concen- 
trate on relatively intensive work; but there were some beginnings 
of preventive efforts on a larger scale than of old, and some 
rural clinics were being developed. 

The latest report of the Council on Medical Missions of the 
China Medical Missions (which is also a Commission on 
Christian Medical Work of the National Christian Council, a 
very fine example of co-operation both internal and external to 
the Christian movement), shows 231 hospitals now in operation 
out of a nominal total of 268. The report for 1939 gave more 
details of 42 hospitals bombed, looted, seized, or significantly 
damaged. Of the 23 British hospitals in North China, 15 had 
been completely closed by special agitation, and five others were 
deprived of foreign staff. Altogether, practically one-fourth of 
the hospitals had been seriously affected by the war. There 
were 863 doctors and 1597 nurses on the hospital staffs, including 
some 60 Jewish refugees; but many institutions report that they 
have perforce used partly trained or inexperienced persons to 
fill the places of migrants. 

Hospitals in the penetrated territory were first burdened with 
wounded civilians and soldiers, and now endlessly serve refugees 
and destitute persons amid great decline of other medical aid. 
Those in free territory vary much according to location, but 
many have been choked with wounded. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has made grants toward the care of soldiers and of refugees, 
while the foreign relief organizations have been of tremendous 
help in supplying drugs and cash for extraordinary services in 
a time when income is far below expenditure throughout the 
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country. At present the Council on Medical Missions has 
developed a great deal of co-ordinating assistance through its 
Shanghai office and by visitations in the field, combined with 
a Chungking office directing agencies in Hong-kong, Kweiyang 
and Chengtu. 

Many other phases of emergency medical service are con- 
nected with relief and with organizations for wounded soldiers; 
but not a few of them depend ultimately on the devotion, 
organization, equipment and skill of the Christian hospitals and 
their staffs. Protestant hospitals represent an important per- 
centage of all hospitals in service, though only a small fraction 
of the total amount of field dressing and emergency work, or of 
clinic and public health work. Who could tell the story of their 
services in these war years? Bombed hospitals caring for outsiders 
injured in the same raids that injured their own equipment and 
staffs; for years shifting patients into dug-outs in all weathers 
and at all hours of day and night; toiling with the thousands of 
half-starved, who need food more than medical aid; struggling 
with shortage of supplies and with difficulties deliberately made. 

Christian leper homes care for 1824 persons in 24 homes; 
and for 828 more in 16 clinics, some of them related to the homes 
or hospitals. Six clinics, which formerly were reported as caring 
for 640 persons, are now suspended. A number of homes suffered 
from the war, but this compassionate effort is well maintained 
by the co-operation of a number of Christian interests, in which 
Chinese play an important part. 


IV. FuRTHER SPECIAL SERVICES 


What has been said above concerning the response of the 
Christian movement to the emergency is still but the beginning. 
Without scorn, it is legitimate to point the Christian achieve- 
ment by reference to other religious groups. Buddhists, usually 
working in the Red Swastika Society, carried out much relief 
and burial work in many centres. Yet, considering their numbers, 
one can understand the statement of a well-placed Buddhist to 
a Christian leader in Shanghai: that because of war conditions, 
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activity in Buddhist circles has practically been suspended 
for the duration. There are reports of emergency services 
by Muslims in the west, but in most of China they 
attempt nothing of the sort of thing that Chinese Christians 
feel they must do in the face of appalling need. As the able son 
of a leading Muslim declared, after serving long with a Christian 
relief group, ‘Only the Christians had the spirit and the energetic 
co-operation to do something worth while.’ The words of Arch- 
bishop Zanin’s Circular Letter (31 October 1937) are impres- 
sively true: 


The soldiers of Christ, indeed a well-organized brotherly army, are bringing 
help to all whom the war has dispossessed; . . . the armaments of love are arrayed 
against the armaments of death. 


No report, no human mind, can ever comprehend the total 
of the tens of thousands of places that have sheltered the miser- 
able and the defenceless, the mass of their sufferings in grief 
and in cheerfulness, the efforts to protect by prayer and stead- 
fastness rather than by arms, the co-operation of so many kinds 
of human services to maintain life amid death, health within 
hunger, faith within despair. The number of persons concerned 
went far into the millions, in experiences that many of them will 
never forget. The time and depth of their relationship with 
Christians varied enormously, but scores of thousands were 
deeply impressed with the higher elements of what they shared, 
observed and learned, and vast numbers carry an instantly 
favourable response to anything connected with Christians. In 
American terms, there is a great informal alumni association of 
refugees from Christian camps. 

Most of the care of refugees was temporary, but the work 
of relief is still much with us. Like the refugee work, it has been 
broad in co-operation, local and central, inter-religious and 
international; but again, Christians have gladly done more than 
their share. Even to call the roll of the major central units in 
the effort is a considerable task, if a few indications of scale are 
added. The American Advisory Committee (Church Committee) 
in Shanghai has been the transmitting and distributing centre 
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for something like $12,000,000 in Chinese currency. The 
British Fund for China Relief, combining the Lord Mayor’s 
with other enterprises, has paid particular but not exclusive 
attention to medical relief, part of it in kind. So has the American 
Advisory Committee (Red Cross, Shanghai), which is well 
started in its second million of American dollars. The National 
Christian Council War Relief Committee has used some $600,000 
Chinese. The Council’s Child Welfare Project has handled some 
$400,000 for supplementary food to poor children. The Christian 
Auxiliary in Aid of European Refugees (Shanghai) has had 
modest funds of some $40,000, employed in close contact with 
the needy. Funds continue to pour into the National Christian 
Council’s fund for Continental missions, to the round scale of 
$100,000; some 503 missionaries are concerned, most of them 
German and Norwegian. 

All of this is small in comparison with oceanic needs. But 
these generous gifts have worked and are working powerfully 
through loving administration. The variety of local projects 
baffles all description and summary. Missionaries and pastors 
are carrying a great deal of the practical responsibility. In larger 
cities there is combination with Roman Catholics and some- 
times with business men in a subordinate distributing and 
policy-forming committee. 

Christian imagination and Christian sympathy have done a 
fine piece of work in the National Christian Service Council for 
Wounded Soldiers in Transit, operating in the west. In six 
months of 1938, 149 full-time workers on a meagre food and 
travel allowance, assisted by 2522 volunteers (among whom 
70 missionaries played useful parts), gave aid to 362,049 wounded 
men, often in a form that required difficult exertion on the part 
of the workers. In 1939 there were 973 full-time workers and 
over 5000 volunteers rendering over 675,000 services to the 
wounded ; all on the small budget of $359,000. The work of 
1940 required much more money in rising costs, and no detailed 
report is at hand. Despite this great expansion, the originator 
and first director-general of the project is able to state confidently, 
“The control, the personnel and the dynamic of the NCSCWST 
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continues to be pre-eminently Christian’. Another Christian 
organization is the Friends of the Wounded. It has reported 
recently on 23 direct units working in 26 hospitals, and nine 
others of a co-ordinating character which link local workers for 
duty in 116 hospitals. The enterprise also has 30 units with the 
Red Cross Medical Relief Commission, serving in front-line 
field hospitals, and it is concerned with training for the disabled. 

Service to soldiers is also an important part of the wartime 
program of the Y.M.C.A., which now maintains 450 full-time 
workers in 51 units, found in nine provinces. The 1941 budget 
is $960,000, employed rather largely in recreational and educa- 
tional services of the hut type. Lest that sound too easy and 
comfortable, we may recall that the hut at the railway station of 
Chuchow, Hunan, was six times destroyed by bombs. Frequently 
in close co-operation with the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A. is caring 
for student relief, which has handled over $350,000 for some 
gooo students, through 18 local committees (this fund is supported 
mostly by Far Eastern Student Service in America and Inter- 
national Student Service in Europe). Oversea Chinese have 
generously aided other phases of the Y.M.C.A.’s emergency 
program. 

Before the war the Y.M.C.A. was well started on a ten-year 
forward program, with 38 city associations and more than 
130 student associations. Three of the city associations were 
burned, five bombed, four occupied, eight closed by compulsion 
or migration. There are now twelve in occupied territory at the 
old locations, and three which have moved to temporary quarters 
in adjacent free territory. There are sixteen city associations in 
the free areas, eight of them new and all with enlarged programs. 
An ambitious but carefully worked out plan for the selection 
and training of a hundred superior secretaries in five years has 
just been undertaken. Outside the emergency services, the total 
membership, staff and finance of the Y.M.C.A. show small 
declines in all except some items of nominal dollars. The vigour 
of the leaders and workers under these difficulties is widely 
respected, but not thoroughly known in the full range of accom- 
plishment. The Y.W.C.A. has steadily, if less spectacularly, 
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compensated its loss in penetrated areas by transfers and new 
enterprises in free territory, with some broadening of program. 

The work of the Bible societies and of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society is a highly specialized but fundamental service to 
the entire Christian movement. They lost much by the destruc- 
tion of printed material, paper, set-types, moulds and machines 
destroyed in Hongkew (Shanghai) in 1937-38. No considerable 
printing of Bibles was possible till June 1938 brought sufficient 
supplies of necessary paper to Shanghai. 1940 was again a big 
year, despite fearful troubles with transportation, the multiplica- 
tion of paper costs by six to fifteen times the pre-war figures, and 
the general impoverishment of much of the constituency. 1939 
saw the sale of 234,600 Bibles and Testaments by the China 
Bible House alone (combining the British and American societies), 
1'79 per cent above 1929, and 59 percent above 1938, which had been 
considered a record year. Despite this maximum issue, orders 
for more than 30,000 had to be cancelled through inability to 
supply. 

The demand for Bibles and Testaments is extraordinary, by 
comparison with the ordinary, or a little better, demand for 
portions. Replacement of losses and the equipment of new church 
members are important reasons for the demand, but serious 
enquiry into the Christian faith on the part of those who previously 
knew it but casually is considered to be the main reason. Student 
requests are particularly insistent. Missionaries of a few years 
back could hardly realize the possibility of two occurrences: a 
non-Christian university adopted the English Bible as a text- 
book in its liberal arts department; a non-Christian school in 
Shanghai has advertised in the daily newspaper for a missionary 
to teach the Bible. 

The Christian Literature Society has met similar troubles in 
the course of its work, plus increasing difficulty in getting the 
time and effort of Chinese authors for the production of new 
books, and some interference by censors—particularly in North 
China. Demand is strong for devotional literature of all kinds; 
for books about the Church in China, church history, the 
meaning of church membership; books suitable for texts in the 
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penetrated areas. In twenty-one months, 41,000 copies of The 
Boyhood of Fesus, a section of a Pictorial Life of Our Saviour, 
were called for. Each of the five magazines of the Christian 
Literature Society was able during 1940 to regain the ground 
lost in the confusion and insecurity of 1937 and 1938, and 
actually to surpass the pre-war circulation. With a tardy and 
fragmented postal service, that is a great achievement. 


V. THE WorK OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Although we are naturally concerned here with Protestant 
undertakings, we should see them in right relations and pro- 
portions to the extensive work of Roman Catholics in China. 
Reports of emergency services from Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike often give evidence of friendly relationship and 
spirit toward workers in the other group. The well-known 
Roman Catholic Lou Tseng-tsiang, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, wrote warmly: ‘Catholics and Protestants competed with 
each other in affectionate and disinterested zeal, and their 
generous charity gave and “‘shared all that they possessed”’.’ 
Roman Catholic grace is sealed with the blood of some thirty 
foreign priests who met violent deaths during the war, one of 
them a bishop (the reports at hand are not fully clear, but it 
seems that fully half of the number were killed by bandits). 

The Roman Catholic population now numbers 3,182,950 
(1938-39), plus 654,000 catechumens. Increase continued during 
the war years, though the rate of increase for the Roman Catholic 
population was seriously affected and only now is approaching 
the high tide of 1934 to 1936; the annual net augmentation is 
above 100,000. The present number of catechumens surpasses 
all records. Priests and workers are overcome with the spiritual 
tasks put upon them in this effort. In the Yenchow (Shantung) 
area alone, the fathers of the Society of the Divine Word had 
more than 50,000 applicants for baptism; one pastor alone had 
forty chapels to oversee and 20,000 applicants for baptism. 

The number of priests, both foreign and Chinese, has con- 
tinued steadily to advance, and has now reached 2898 and 2008 
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respectively. The number of brothers, however, has slightly 
declined, and now is 1262, of whom Chinese are a majority. 
The total of priests and brothers is 6168, of whom 3483 are 
foreign. The total of religious women is 9704, a noticeable 
decline from pre-war days; but the decline is almost entirely 
among the Chinese assistants called virgins, who do not take 
vows. Of the total, 2281 are foreign sisters. There are 11,407 
lay catechists. 

Besides about half of all the religious (very few of the priests), 
who engage in education, there are 13,403 lay teachers. There 
are four universities and colleges, with well over 2000 students; 
g1 middle schools with 16,000 students; 364 higher primary 
schools, with 30,000 pupils; 3250 lower primary schools, with 
176,000 pupils. The number of schools is well below the pre- 
war levels, but the number of students is now far up, excepting 
only the middle school group. Teachers are reduced in number, 
and there is serious crowding, in an effort to carry the burden 
of the huge numbers of children who throng the gates. 

Roman Catholic seminaries are kept well filled with recruits 
for the ranks of the priesthood and the ‘religious’; the long 
period of training required has a restraining hold upon the 
output, of course. Eight hundred and seventy major and 5114 
minor seminarians were in training in China, according to the 
last report. Normal schools and catechist schools have not 
maintained their numbers, but the Church is tending to take 
more lay helpers from among ordinary school graduates. There 
is steady pressing ahead in all lines of work, rather than any 
special change in methods or program. 

Emergency services have been tremendous. In the two-year 
period 1937-1939 refugees who spent more than a month in 
sites under Roman Catholic auspices numbered 1,128,238. 
Roman Catholic reports show 247 or 267 hospitals before the 
war, receiving about 100,000 in-patients and giving about 
10,000,000 treatments through several hundred dispensaries. 
By 1939, 104 or 114 of these hospitals had been closed; yet the 
number of patients and of treatments went up to 106,000 and 
to over 11,000,000, respectively. Dispensaries are now reported 
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as numbering 943. Eight leprosaria care for 1340 persons. Four 
hundred and twenty-three orphanages maintain 28,163 children 
(a type of work little followed by Protestants in China), Roman 
Catholics not only co-operated with others in suitable ratio 
within many relief organizations, but were outstanding in 
leadership in the important safety zones and relief work at 
Shanghai and Hankow. 

The international character of the Roman Catholic Church 
and its various components is more obvious than that of Pro- 
testantism. At times already, and perhaps still more clearly in 
case of further wars predicted in certain quarters, that inter- 
national character will be of aid in maintaining the work without 
too great confusion. Among us, the China Inland Mission and 
the Salvation Army, for example, were able at some points to 
lessen the injury from the anti-British movement by shifting 
workers of other nationalities to the places of trouble. There is 
no sovereign remedy for the perils and evils of the kind of war- 
fare through which the Christian groups must work. By and 
large, Roman Catholics have suffered about the same as Pro- 
testants; and it is noteworthy that some of the worst cases were 
those of Italian missions. 


VI. ConcLupING VIEWS 


Why and how has the Christian Church been entrusted with 
great funds and responsibilities? Character, devotion, intimate 
touch with the common people, disinterested love, proved 
competence—these are known and trusted. One need not imply 
perfection; failure and error are always with us. But in the main 
course of emergency service, the Church has been worthy of 
the confidence felt by the Chinese public, by givers of all faiths 
and none, both here and abroad, and by a select number of 
Japanese. 

The continuity and stability of the Church have stood out 
in a crashing society. The desire of non-Christians to be married 
under Christian auspices is frequent, representing confidence in 
the one respectable institution of a public character—at least 
in some communities. 
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The China Critic, an organ of intellectuals often severely 
hostile toward missions in the past, has represented a host of 
Chinese in the following statement: 


One of the many things that have come out of the present war has been the 
realization that, whatever doubts may have existed in the past, the Christian 
missions in China fully and indispensably justify their existence. . . . How 
without a moment’s hesitation they faced the test and were not found wanting 
will remain one of the most dramatic and epoch-making pages in the history 
of Christian missions throughout the world. To-day, after two years of hostilities, 
the Christian missions in China have built themselves a record of which they 
may be justly proud. They have preached the gospel not with words but by a 
practical demonstration of the love of God and the brotherhood of man. They 


have definitely found their place in the life of the nation, fulfilling great human 
needs in its hour of travail. 


Equally typical of the Chinese appreciation and of Chinese 
concern with social reality is the simpler word of a business 
man: ‘What the missionaries have done in staying by to serve 
the people will do more good for Christianity in China than ten 
years of preaching.’ 

Indeed, the preaching is now undertaken on behalf of the 
Church in China by its most famous living member, the head 
of the Government in which are found so many Christians and 
friends of the Church. General Chiang’s Easter broadcast of 
1938 from Hankow included these sentences, the product of 
long study and devotion, under the general title, ‘Why I Believe 
in Jesus’: 

If we are really going to practise the new method of living, not only must 
we have a new spirit; we must have a new life. This new life must have Jesus’ 
spirit of universal love and his determination to sacrifice himself; only thus 
can this quality of new life be obtained. In brief, the spirit of Jesus is con- 
structive, sacrificial, holy, true, peaceable, forward-looking, full of eager striving; 
and it is revolutionary throughout. . . . My fellow-countrymen, let us cherish 
the idea of a ‘new birth,’ let us maintain the resolution of ‘sacrifice.’ Let us hold 
Jesus as the goal of human living; let us keep the mind of Jesus as our mind, the 
life of Jesus as our life. Let us go bravely with him to the cross, to seek the 
everlasting peace of mankind and the renewal of our nation of China. 


One of the most interesting developments in Chinese 
attitudes toward Christianity is the tolerance, or even the ap- 
preciation, among leaders of the communists. The Eighth Route 
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Army has semi-officially published its thanks for the ‘kindness 
and help’ rendered to China by foreign missionaries, especially 
by doctors and nurses. The chief political officer, Chou Enlai, 
said to a missionary: ‘There were many misunderstandings on 
both sides. We are not against religion, especially not against 
Christianity, with which we have so much in common.’ Some- 
what terrifying was the communist acceptance of a Christian 
preacher who had joined a communist group in the north-west. 
When he told them he could do nothing but preach, they replied: 
‘Here we are all equal. You may preach, but you must preach 
eight hours a day.’ 

The immense complex of ties of sympathy, prayer, kindly 
knowledge, giving, that have been built up around the world in 
relation to the trials of China, are of the big things of the Christian 
world community. The earnest interest shown by Indians is a 
notable example. 

This moment’s problem of the strongly urged evacuation of 
foreign women, children and non-essential men (particularly of 
Americans) must be viewed in the light of all the facts of the 
international and Chinese situations. If large bodies of mis- 
sionaries should no longer have a neutral status, while com- 
munications are cut off, they might in manifold ways become 
a burden and a danger to Chinese colleagues, or the prey of 
disease in long and idle detention. But the needs and oppor- 
tunities remain, and all who can rightly serve until it becomes 
impossible to serve desire to do so. Few missionaries other than 
Americans have departed. As for Americans, about 75 per cent 
of those who were in China on October 1, 1940, are still here. 
The departures have been largely those of wives accompanied 
by children, and of a number of retired missionaries. There is 
some transfer to free territories, despite many practical diffi- 
culties. 

Now, as earlier in the conflict, the basic attitude of mission- 
aries can be expressed in the answer to a Chinese who asked: 
‘Why don’t you get out of this awful, bomb-ridden, plane- 
infested country?—We’d get out of it if we could.’ ‘God can’t 
get away, either; we are going to stay with Him and with you.’ 
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One feels that the Christian Church has come of age in the 
variety and character of its laymen. An old Christian farmer, 
accustomed to putting his tithe in a blue cloth bag, was 
wrecked by war and flood. A missionary gave him twenty 
dollars for a cart, with which he made eighty dollars in 
a few dangerous trips. After returning the twenty, he figured 
his tithe as eight dollars, not six; and talked every day about 
how he should give that great sum, often urging the missionary 
to take the responsibility. The latter wisely told the old man 
to pray till he felt a definite need. He happily determined to 
send it to the persecuted Jews. 

An important merchant of wood-oil has contributed much to 
the work of the Bible House. Amid important tasks for the 
Government, he reads his Bible in Greek, Hebrew, English and 
Chinese. Recently he telegraphed for 10,000 ypecies Testaments, 
to be given to wounded soldiers. 

Let us conclude with the universal note suggested by the 
words of the Roman Catholic monk, Lou Tseng-tsiang: 


Providence in this struggle will have the last word. The people of China are 
anxious to share, together with modern progress, in those spiritual values 
which have made the strength of Europe and which are despised and trodden 
under foot by Japanese imperialism. This desire of my country is a wise one— 
it will make it possible for her to take once more the way of justice and peace, 
but not, alas, before she has shed the best of her blood. . . . And may there 
then commence between China and Japan a new life, wherein these neighbouring 
peoples, on a footing of perfect equality and in sincere mutual esteem, may help 
each other in their political, moral, cultural and economic development; and 
their friendly circle will be open to all the peoples of the world. 


M. S. BATEs 











COLONIAL POLICY AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 


By J. W. C. DOUGALL 


"THE point of view of this paper may be summed up briefly. 

Colonial policy is first of all a question on which the 
British people has to make up its mind. We say this often enough 
but seldom recognize what it involves. British Christians have a 
special duty in arousing interest and promoting understanding 
of colonial questions so that the public may be rightly informed 
and roused to see what is at stake and so that the Colonial Office 
may know that it has a body of sympathetic and enlightened 
opinion behind it. The colonial question is primarily one of 
giving justice to Native peoples who cannot state their own case. 
This is not to forget that there are immigrant communities resi- 
dent in the Colonies, including many people of our own race, 
whose interests have to be considered also. Their situation is 
often difficult and little understood but they are better able to 
express their point of view. In the treatment of Native peoples 
we are a house divided against itself, for within the Colonies 
there are opposite tendencies at work. Britain can give a lead to 
other colonial powers after the war, but only if it has cleared its 
own mind. This paper will try to state the main issues in regard 
to which a decision must be reached. 

We may be thankful that the tendency to regard Colonies as 
counters in a game of European appeasement has been arrested 
meantime. The war has cleared away this reference which 
clouded the main issue. Colonial administration is a responsi- 
bility from which we cannot escape. There are risks involved 
and the benefits of the association are not always certain, but the 
task is laid upon us in the interests of the colonial peoples and 


we cannot devolve it on others. 
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I. THe PouiticaL Aspect 


Conditions vary so greatly in the Colonies that no one form 
of political arrangement is applicable, but we are committed to 
a general trend’ in policy, a trend towards sharing the task of 
government with our colonial subjects. Our pledges as well 
as our tradition point ‘in this direction. Colonial peoples fighting 
on our side and for our cause share our ideals and aspirations. 
The civilization we are fighting for cannot be preserved except 
as it is freely extended. When we claim to fight for freedom of 
conscience and speech, for the possibility of justice, equality of 
opportunity and a new social order, we are fighting for the chance 
to establish these very things in every one of our Colonies and 
Protectorates among every section of the community, irrespective 
of race, colour or creed. Further, our practice is compared with 
our profession, so that British policy is the subject of informed 
and critical comment among the subject peoples in the most 
backward areas. 

What is needed is not a fresh declaration of human rights but 
definite steps to adapt and improvise our political systems so that 
colonial peoples share the responsibility as well as the duty of 
citizenship. There are many obstacles in the path. Colonies 
where Europeans live alongside non-Europeans present us with 
special problems of reconciliation. In such cases it is peculiarly 
difficult to achieve justice. The backward race is seldom able 
to express its own needs effectively. The European minority 
is superior in political and economic influence. The situation 
gives rise to fear on the one hand and resentment on the other. 
But, setting these situations aside for the present, the obstacles 
are of two main kinds. One is the educational and economic 
backwardness of the territories. The other arises from our own 
preference for the tribal rather than the educated Native. We 
often appear reluctant to give to younger and more progressive 
leaders a share in local and central government. Indirect Rule is 
admirable as a philosophy but, as its leading exponents recognize, 
no one system of this kind is permanent in a society which is 
rapidly changing. However successful it may be at a certain stage, 
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the policy of Indirect Rule must somehow be supplemented or 
developed if the connexion is to be made between local Native 
government and the central legislature. It has been suggested 
that the natural sequence is for the chief’s court or tribal council 
to lead up to a district court and that, in its turn, to a central 
Native council. But what is to be the next stage? Is the central 
Native council to be directly represented in the central legisla- 
ture? The best solution is by no means easy to see and democratic 
institutions such as those to which we are accustomed afford only 
a limited guidance, especially in Colonies where more than one 
community has to be considered. 

Everything we do in our colonial territories, even when done 
from the highest motives, is open to criticism and suspicion, so 
long as it issues or appears to issue from the councils of an alien 
power without full consultation between that power and the 
people ruled by it. A technique of common counsel has to be 
employed, ranging from the smallest district up to the supreme 
legislative assembly, before the spirit and aims of shared govern- 
ment can be realized. It is easy to say that local opinion should be 
consulted before legislation is enacted, but this is by no means 
as simple as we are apt to imagine. It will take time before our 
methods of reaching and recording opinion by committees and 
votes are properly understood. There are, however, certain steps 
which, if taken, would open the way for further advances. 
Younger educated men (and women) as well as the customary 
Native authorities can share in local government. Younger 
leaders can be employed in the administrative and technical 
departments. It is only a temporary expedient to represent Native 
opinion in the central legislatures by Europeans. A public rather 
than a parochial or tribal responsibility can be learnt by practice 
and in no other way. The corollary is the extension of higher 
education not only in the Colonies but by offering facilities for 
study in our own universities. Though in some territories there 
is no evidence that Natives can participate to this extent in the 
management of their own affairs, we must note that in other ter- 
ritories it is already a proved achievement. It may be noted, for 
example, that Kenya and the Gold Coast present a sharp contrast 
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in this respect. While in Kenya African interests are represented 
by two nominated European members, in the Gold Coast there 
are nine African members of Legislative Council, six elected by 
councils of head chiefs and three by the towns of Accra, Cape 
Coast and Sekondi. 

Within the Colonial Empire different and often conflicting 
policies are pursued. This is the result of the British tradition of 
leaving each territory largely free to go its own way. A more 
unified policy is inevitable, but the main character of the domi- 
nant policy is not thereby guaranteed. The Hailey Survey, the 
different Governors’ Conferences, the work of the Advisory 
Committees at the Colonial Office and the exchange of informa- 
tion provided by the Permanent Mandates Commission, the 
International Labour Organization and unofficial bodies are all 
able to influence policy in the direction of unification. The speed 
of communications and the concentration of labour in industrial 
centres mean that non-Europeans can compare and contrast the 
different systems under which they live. The military situation 
brings the Colonies together for unity and defence. This is the 
time when British policy in neighbouring territories is likely to 
be consolidated. His Majesty’s Government committed itself by 
its acceptance of the mandate for Tanganyika to regard itself as 
trustee for people not yet able to stand by themselves. That meant 
making their interests a first charge on its resources and acting as 
arbiter and guardian where these were endangered. It meant also 
by the terms of the mandate that the Government declared its 
intention of advancing the abilities of the people so that they 
could take a large share in the political system by which they 
were governed. This principle of the mandate has been explicitly 
applied to the situation in other Colonies by his Majesty’s 
Government and it is in the mandate idea, implemented for all 
our Colonies and Protectorates, that we shall find the only satis- 
factory principle capable of lifting us out of our present inconsis- 
tency and meeting the legitimate claims of the Native peoples. 

If we are honestly determined to strengthen policy in this 
direction we must devise new methods by which the affairs of 
the Colonies are brought home to the British public. Its interest 
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must be aroused and its sense of responsibility quickened and 
maintained. There is great need for a campaign of popular educa- 
tion along these lines in the home country. The British Empire 
Marketing Board did great service for its particular purpose. We 
need to extend greatly the use of visual methods to bring home 
the problems of empire as well as its glory to our people here. 
There is great scope for a Ministry of Colonial Education, using 
wireless, poster, film and press to illustrate the human and 
material tasks of the Colonies in all their fascination, difficulty 
and variety. At present few people know the gigantic undertakings 
in which our people are engaged overseas, the struggle with 
poverty, malnutrition, soil-erosion, illiteracy and other obstacles 
on a scale unprecedented and unknown in this country. As long 
as people do not know these facts, why should they care? They 
can learn, but only if they are instructed through the eye and ear 
and imagination. 

At the same time we have to consider how colonial affairs can 
be given a larger place in the thought and life of Parliament 
itself. A Colonial Council in London would give certain advan- 
tages. Colonial affairs could thus be reviewed systematically by 
non-official informed opinion. A standing committee of both 
Houses is suggested in the African Survey. It would have a 
better constitutional position and right of access to the Secretary 
of State. It would enable Parliament to discuss colonial affairs 
with greater knowledge and interest. The objection to the proposal 
is that it would give no place for representatives of the colonial 
peoples unless, as in the French system, they have direct repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. Strange as this suggestion 
may appear, it has advantages absent in our present arrangement 
by which non-European opinion has often no other way to express 
itself than through ‘inspired’ questions in the House of Commons 
and delegations to the Secretary of State. Whatever instrument is 
devised, we need to appeal both outside and inside the Houses of 
Parliament to the imagination and the conscience of the people, 
who are at present sadly ignorant and negligent in regard to their 
colonial responsibility. 


This colonial task is.our own in a special sense at present, 
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but we should even now be thinking of how it may be more 
widely shared. We have the Foreign Secretary’s declaration in 
regard to the future of Abyssinia. Here is a line which offers hope 
of enlisting the help of peoples who are relatively disinterested 
and are yet qualified to give the personnel, technical advice and 
financial credit on which so much depends. Is it too much to hope 
that American-British understanding might here also form the 
nucleus of a wider collaboration? Certainly we should envisage 
the association of peoples who are consciously striving for the 
same standards of treatment towards the backward races. One 
step which is feasible now is to make use of the experience of 
other countries by some method of appointment or temporary 
exchange of administrative and technical officers. 


II. THe Economic AND SociAL: ASPECT 


It used to be said that trusteeship ended where deficits began. 
The passing of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act is 
evidence of Government’s recognition that in many cases terri- 
tories cannot develop their material and human resources without 
imperial assistance. The backwardness of Africa cannot be over- 
come without immense expenditure. There is a vicious circle of 
poverty, backwardness and poverty. The population is often in- 
adequate to meet domestic needs and to provide labour for indus- 
trial enterprise. All improvements in health, education, produc- 
tion and labour-efficiency depend on generous expenditure. This 
cannot be provided out of the taxation of the people. Fencing, 
improvement of pastures, grading of produce, marketing, com- 
munications, afforestation and other measures designed to check 
erosion—these are necessary for future development. Without 
them the goal of political freedom and the establishment of social 
justice are alike rendered difficult or impossible. 

Economic development is closely allied with the possibility 
of a wise and ordered growth of society. Rapid industrialization 
has serious consequences in Native areas. In Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland from fifty to eighty per cent of the adult males 
are normally absent from home because of the attractions 
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of the labour-centres. The social consequences of this vast 
migration are seen in the deterioration of subsistence agri- 
culture, the depopulation of the villages, the break-up of the 
family, the loss of parental authority and the decline of sexual 
morality. The evidence of various government commissions 
shows that more is needed than regulations for the control of 
recruiting and the employment of labour. In the words of the 
Hilton-Young Commission what is essential is ‘the creation and 
preservation of a field for the full development of native life’ 
and this points to the economic improvement of the Native areas. 

The African Survey tersely notes that the real test of British 
intentions in Kenya was not the declaration of the White Paper 
of 1923 about the paramountcy of African interests, but the 
treatment of the land question and the apportionment of expendi- 
ture between objects affecting Europeans and Africans. The same 
test is applicable to the Colonies elsewhere and to imperial as 
well as local expenditure. As long as Native areas are unable to 
support a prosperous social life, it is useless to blame industry for 
the destruction of the family and clan—for the African is not 
really free to stay at home. He has taxes to pay and he wants a 
better house and education for his children. For these things he 
needs money which he cannot obtain without selling his labour. 
When, however, he has a piece of land and a paying market for 
his surplus produce he is in a position to choose between labour 
at home and at a distance and, if he decides on the latter, he is 
able to ask reasonable hours and conditions from his employer. 
Thus a planned and constructive labour-policy must be accom- 
panied by the removal of the, terrific handicaps imposed by the 
poverty of agriculture, health, housing and education. Then the 
villages could support a richer and more varied domestic life 
employing the capacities of a more intelligent peasantry and 
offering scope for the services of skilled artizans and the more 
highly educated teacher, doctor and pastor. 

We need to dispose of the impression prevalent among our 
own people that contact with civilization inevitably brings 
nothing but advantage to the backward races. Great benefits are 
indeed offered under favourable conditions. That this is by no 
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means always the case may be seen by the effect of large-scale 
European industries and towns on the general condition of ad- 
joining Native communities. It also shows that administrative and 
economic policy must go hand in hand. We have reached the 
stage when the only way by which the State can protect Native 
interests is to assume initiative and direction in regard to both 
land and labour. The reserves, the settled areas, the mining 
centres and European townships are not to be treated as water- 
tight compartments. When African agriculture is poor, African 
wages are low and labour-efficiency is also poor, for labour has 
no scarcity-value. When artizans are then debarred from Euro- 
pean employment or squatters evicted from European farms to 
increase the burden on already crowded reserves, the whole 
Native community suffers. Civilization has then destroyed the 
balance of tribal economy without allowing free movement of 
goods and services. Similarly a drive for the production of export- 
crops in Native areas does not necessarily bring about a general 
improvement of living. It may lead to the neglect of essential 
food-crops and periodic scarcity. The increase of money, unless 
it is accompanied by education and constructive social and moral 
planning, brings only squalor, waste and vulgarity in the midst of 
plenty. ; 

While labour-policy cannot be effective except as part of a 
wide plan for the people’s welfare as a whole, the disturbances in 
the West Indies and Northern Rhodesia show that the situation 
may easily get out of hand if we wait much longer. The recent 
riots in the Copper Belt make it plain that Africans are induced, 
if not directly incited, to claim better conditions by the white 
labour-unions. Would it not be wise on Government’s part to 
encourage the formation of African labour-organizations under 
competent guidance? The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies said last year that during the previous three 
years nearly two hundred trade unions had been formed in the 
colonial empire. In addition to the regulation of hours and wages, 
there is a strong case for the introduction of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and health insurance and this should be done before agitation 
and friction make it imperative. What is equally vital is that the 
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labourer should be assured of some amenities in the form of 
better family-dwellings, gardens, schools and recreation facilities. 
This will encourage the stabilization of labour at the mines. Men 
will bring their wives and children with the assurance that they 
can lead a useful and active life instead of loafing or running wild 
in conditions that offer every inducement to demoralization and 
crime. The process of stabilization could then be accompanied 
by regulations such as the Belgian Congo has introduced to limit 
the percentage of able-bodied males which may be taken at any 
time from the villages and the distances at which they may be 
employed away from their homes. 

It is estimated that at least one million African labourers are 
employed by large-scale industry in the territories for which the 
Colonial Office is responsible. The value of the mineral wealth 
in which the African is involved has been colossal. In the Copper 
Belt of Northern Rhodesia alone the output in 1936 was valued at 
over five and a half million sterling. Capital investments of British 
citizens have made possible this immense development. The 
mines pay British income tax. It is reasonable to ask whether 
they have paid a proportionate return to the welfare of the 
African community as well as to the investors. Much good work 
has been done in recent years in the provision of better housing 
and education in the Copper Belt but the revenues available for 
the social services of the terrrtory are still far from sufficient. The 
same question of principle arises in the case of all territories 
where there is something in the nature of a monopoly in economic 
enterprise Or purchasing power. If immense industrial and com- 
mercial resources, controlling the prices and wages paid to African 
consumers and labourers, are to remain in private hands, an 
awakened British public will ask for the assurance that they are 
contributing handsomely to the country to which they bring such 
widespread social change and disturbance. 

Attention has been drawn to the predominant importance of 
economic questions only because of their bearing on the improve- 
ment of Native society. The extension of the social services bears 
the same close relation to expenditure. It is scarcely necessary to 
recapitulate the facts of African backwardness in this connexion. 
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The prevalence of disease is well-known and authenticated by the 
reports of numerous commissions and the statements of the 
directors of the various medical departments. A big scheme of 
public health education is as essential as the extension of hospital 
facilities. General education is only in its beginnings. Even in 
South Africa only six and a half per cent of the total Native 
population, say thirty per cent of Native children of school age, 
is receiving even a partial education. The extension of general 
education to include all children of school age for a period of even 
a four years’ course of study is a gigantic task and certainly cannot 
be hoped for out of present colonial revenues. In territories 
where there are European and African communities side by side 
the expenditure on the education of a European child is many 
times greater than that spent on an African child. A good begin- 
ning has been made in the higher education of Africans but the 
number for whom provision is made is infinitesimal compared 
with the population. The poorest section of the community in 
Africa, unlike England, is usually expected to pay the cost of its 
own social services. While that condition remains and no outside 
assistance is given, the possibility of applying any canons of 
social justice is simply ruled out. In its statement on the Colonial 
Development Fund, Government has declared that ‘the primary 
aim of colonial policy is to protect and advance the interests of 
the inhabitants’. Among other things this must include the train- 
ing and employment of a great number of Africans in responsible 
positions in the various social’ services. As long as the higher 
posts are confined to Europeans, an adequate expansion of these 
services is indefinitely postponed. 


III. THe CurisTIAN CONCERN 


The leaders of the churches in Great Britain addressed a 
letter to The Times of December 21st, 1940, in which they drew 
attention to the Christian basis of peace and social justice. After 
pointing out the need for reducing the present inequalities of 
wealth, they claimed that a just social order would provide 
educational opportunity for all: it would safeguard the family 
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as the basic social unit: it would restore the sense of vocation in 
men’s daily work and would ensure that the material resources of 
the earth were used for the good of the whole human race and 
with due consideration for the future as well as the present. A 
programme such as this is revolutionary in its bearing on our 
own social order at home. When applied to colonial peoples it 
appears almost fantastic and other-worldly. Yet Christian people 
should be the first to see that the issues are the same overseas as 
at home and that colonial peoples whom we are ready to welcome 
as allies and comrades in battle deserve to be treated as human 
beings with the same fundamental rights as we claim for ourselves. 
It is evident that the material and social environment of millions 
in the Colonies is a formidable obstacle to their freedom and 
welfare as the children of God. If our Christianity has any con- 
cern with character, it has a concern with the social conditions 
under which our fellow-subjects have to live. We are beginning 
to wake up to the fact that personal giving and personal service 
are no longer adequate to the requirements of the Christian 
conscience or to the situation in which the Christian citizen is 
placed in modern society. The commandment of Christian love 
means seeking for others such opportunities as we ourselves enjoy. 
There is thus an inescapable duty to organize goodwill and that 
means social and political opinion and action to secure legislation. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare Act presents British 
Christians with a challenge of particular importance. The acknow- 
ledgment by the British Government of its obligation to promote 
material and social change in the Colonies means a tremendous 
extension in the functions of the State. If material development 
is pursued within a framework of Christian values, with reference, 
that is, to the highest ends of human nature, we shall confer the 
greatest possible benefits on our colonial empire. But we cannot 
arrive at or remain faithful to such a conception of development 
unless British Christians awaken to the significance of what is 
happening. If Christians recognize that they have a political duty 
to secure right economic and social conditions because these are 
the sphere of Christian life and decision, they can influence the 
whole spirit of our policy in regard to the Colonies. If, however, 
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they repudiate all responsibility for guiding the process in accord- 
ance with the Christian faith, they not only leave material develop- 
ment to be interpreted as wholly secular but confess that 
Christianity has nothing to say about nine-tenths of man’s life. 
Christian opinion has an opportunity in Britain which it has 
nowhere else to influence the policy of a great colonial power 
at a decisive moment. The Imperial Government has defined its 
attitude in regard to education within the Colonies in terms 
which have offered full scope to Christian missionary activity. 
There is no reason why social development should not be seen 
in the same context of Christian thought and action. The mis- 
sionary societies will not shrink from the tasks of co-operation 
with the various colonial governments in regard to development. 
They have already the machinery for co-operation with each 
other and an established habit of such co-operation in the spheres 
of education and missionary policy. They have every reason to 
expand the range of such missionary co-operation. Government 
is anxious that they should do so. They have an added induce- 
ment if Government invites them to collaborate with its various 
departments over the whole range of social development. The 
missionary societies have already much of the organization and 
personnel for working alongside Government in public health 
and agriculture as in education. With help from Government, 
they can improve their instruments for the permeation of public 
opinion among the Native communities. The indigenous Church 
with its base in the family and the village community is a powerful 
force for education and moral welfare. Missionaries and national 
Christian leaders can be of immense service to Government in 
the formulation and application of schemes of social development 
as they have to be worked out by advisory committees in the 
different territories. Christians know the limited hopes to be 
placed on the results of material welfare in itself but for that very 
reason they cannot abstain from the fullest collaboration with 
Government and the people. What is most important is that 
British Christians who are not merely responsible for the 
character and reach of the oversea work of the Church but are 
fellow-members with the colonial peoples in a great empire 
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should make the necessary effort of thought and imagination to 
relate their political and their missionary responsibility as two 
aspects of the one Christian concern to enrich the common life 
in the Father’s world. 

Underlying all questions of economic, social and political 
development and determining the relationships of British and 
colonial peoples, there is an implicit or explicit philosophy of race 
and society. In this region, instinctive forces of pride and fear, 
hatred and prejudice play a destructive and divisive part. Here 
the influence of rational thought and ethical ideals penetrates 
most slowly. Here it is most difficult to make the mental and 
moral shift from the sense of superiority to the sense of community 
and from the motive of power to that of service. For this very 
reason the whole philosophy and sphere of race-relationships 
call for the application of the insights and efforts of the Christian 
conscience. Racial issues can make every task of social justice an 
occasion of acute conflict by imposing obstacles of irrational 
prejudice and human antagonism. Christianity claims to be able 
to cleanse the human heart from its atheisms and fears. It supplies 
men with canons of universal social application and provides 
already the beginnings of a supra-national and supra-racial 
fellowship in the Church. With all our failures and betrayals, 
there is here the foretaste of a new social order in which men 
of all races and colours find a nexus of constructive mutual 
obligation. 

For British Christian citizens the race question is the decisive 
test, decisive because it is the most difficult area in which to 
organize and make effective those insights and motives which 
they accept for their personal relations, and decisive because the 
British in the Colonies, in commerce and industry, in farming, 
business and government, are our representatives and their out- 
look on other races and treatment of them make or mar the 
prospects of establishing the Empire on the foundations of good- 
will and co-operation. To understand the position of a white 
minority in the midst of a large non-European community is 
therefore incumbent upon us. It is equally necessary for us to see 
that the treatment of men and women of other races who come to 
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this country is such as will inspire confidence and encourage 
goodwill between the races. Christian public opinion in this land 
has hardly begun to operate on the race question. Nor will it 
become effective until our schools, universities and churches are 
training our people who stay at home as well as those who go 
abroad in the consciousness of a common association with mil- 
lions of men and women, boys and girls, of other races who now 
share our allegiance and are capable of sharing our citizenship. 
“We cannot have one policy for the Dominions and a totally 
different policy for the Colonies.’ The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies made this statement in the House of Commons in 
November 1939. His argument was directed to show that the 
evolutionary process which had led to political freedom and 
self-government in the Dominions was equally valid in the case 
of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates. One year later, General 
Smuts, speaking to South African officers in Kenya, said, ‘You 
have come here to defend your country but you will find that in 
that defence we have achieved something more, that we have 
built up a greater South Africa, which will stand foremost in the 
United States of Africa.’ These two statements are alternative 
expressions of the same intention and yet they have behind them 
very different assumptions as to how the white and black races 
are to advance their separate and common interests. The colonial 
policy of the British Government has been repeatedly defined in 
terms of trusteeship, the extension of social and economic oppor- ° 
tunity to all its peoples and the partnership of different races in 
each territory who are bound together by the sense of mutual 
advantage and responsibility for their country as a member of 
the British Commonwealth. Many, perhaps most, Europeans 
who have to earn their livelihood in close contact with Native 
races would consider this statement largely theoretical and im- 
practicable. They would point quite rightly to the immense dis- 
parity in civilization between the races and to the need for safe- 
guarding the interests of white communities domiciled in the 
Colonies who have been invited and encouraged to settle there by 
British Governments in the past. They have invested their lives 
and their means in the Colonies. They are naturally anxious lest 
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the civilized institutions which they have built up at such a cost 
should be threatened by the preponderance of more backward 
peoples who, if their influence in government, trade and industry 
were proportionate to their numbers, might practically swamp 
the European minority. In the view of such Europeans, not 
confined to South Africa, our policy should be to secure a 
permanent white domination over the black race, whose members 
are to be excluded from citizenship, and by segregation and the 
colour bar and the pass-laws denied access to many economic 
and social privileges which are ‘white man’s country’. 

Which of these two theories of community relationships is 
to prevail in the Colonies will depend greatly on the attitude 
of British Christians as citizens and colonists. Meantime their 
attention is drawn to two things which have happened since war 
began because they may have a profound influence on future 
developments. The first is the passing of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act to which frequent reference has been made 
in this paper. It is significant, let us remember, as a statement of 
intention and not because it has yet been carried into effect in 
our colonial dependencies as a whole. What it accomplishes will 
depend on public opinion here and overseas and much, perhaps 
too much, responsibility rests on British Christians if the full 
implications and purpose contained in it are to be realized. The 
other new factor is the large share taken by South African troops 
in the defence of tropical Africa. It will not be surprising if, as 
South African statesmen have often urged, the influence of South 
African opinion is thereby increased in the policies of British 
territories north of the Zambezi. Some of the most convinced 
champions of African peoples will regard this possibility as of 
ill-omen, but is it necessarily so? South Africans have their own 
domestic situation of acute political difficulty and race-conflict to 
deal with. They have had little chance of getting to know African 
peoples in an atmosphere of freedom, mutual confidence and 
hopefulness. It is both foolish and unfair to blame the present 
generation for the legacy of the past. These young South Africans 
now have the rare chance of estimating the African at his true 
value. They see Africans who have advanced with amazing 
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rapidity under various systems of colonial government and who 
respond with gratitude to the confidence and encouragement of 
British rulers, colleagues and friends. It will be possible for many 
South Africans to envisage a new approach to the African which 
may bring a greater measure of unity to British Africa as a whole 
and a brighter hope to the Union itself. 

Whatever our estimate of these possibilities, let us not ignore 
the fact of an inner conflict in British rule between two opposing 
systems of sentiment and purpose. The occasion calls for the 
effort of all Christian citizens and churches here and in the 
Colonies, for this is a struggle no less intense because it can only 
be waged by the removal of prejudice and fear, the promotion of 
impartial study and investigation and the organization of instru- 
ments of inter-racial conciliation. The war should have taught us 
that the power of evil may assert itself anywhere if we are not 
actively asserting its opposite principle of good. Any conditions 
which allow or impose permanent disability on members of 
another race or group are condemned as evil. It is easy enough 
for us to say this, but do we realize that such conditions are 
encouraged by our ignorance, complacence and inertia? The cor- 
ruptions of power are not confined to any one country but persist 
among ourselves and in the Colonies wherever white men and 
coloured men meet. The growth of an economic colour bar in 
Northern Rhodesia should be a warning to us of how discrimina- 
tion can spread without specific support by legal enactment. 
Must we not then agree that ideas of domination and exclusive- 
ness will take hold and seed themselves all over the colonial 
empire unless we oppose to them a truer and more inclusive 
philosophy of society and a religion which can inspire white men 
to seek the confidence and friendship of other races, accepting 
them as neighbours and with them building up a common 
consciousness of a loyalty to a country and empire which all 
races can call their own? 


J. W. C. DouGaLi 











JAPANESE CHRISTIANS IN CRISIS 
By CHARLES W. IGLEHART, D.D., Pu.D. 


HE Christian movement in Japan is undergoing a severe 
re-shaping in the matrix of a nation engaged ina protracted 

war. The interaction of forces within and without is causing 
basic changes both in outlook and in structure. In a carefully 
documented article in the Review for October 1940, Dr J. W. 
Decker sketched certain aspects of this process and came to a 
summary of conclusions, some of which we shall recapitulate 
as the background for this study of the continuing developments 
of the past twelve months. The Christian community in Japan 
is a very small minority group and it is very young. Its affilia- 
tions with western Christians, especially those of Anglo-Saxon 
countries, are disadvantageous to it in the present crisis. Although 
at first it showed little enthusiasm for the war with China and 
for national expansion, it has inevitably been drawn along step 
by step, yielding to outside pressures and impelled by the 
natural impulses of citizenship to a virtual support of the present 
national objectives. It tries to interpret these at their highest 
level and seeks to harmonize them with Christian ideals, but 
nevertheless it does support them. At home it is doing its full 
share both in works of welfare and in ‘spiritual mobilization’, 
while in China it has engaged in relief work and in evangelistic 
undertakings some of which have been genuinely foreign 
missionary in motive, and some others little more than army- 
sponsored work of ‘pacification’. This is substantially the 
situation as it obtained at the beginning of the summer of 1940. 
To gain a true perspective we should remember that that 
year in any event was certain to be a critical one for a Christian 
Church such as we have described. The official designation of 
1940 as the 260oth anniversary of the founding of the nation 
under the semi-legendary first ruler Jimmu Tenno was calculated 


to turn the attention of the people to Japan’s remote past and to 
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make all ancient things seem good. In Christian press and pulpit 
there was much reference to the classic literature, early culture 
and native virtues of the Yamato race, and an eagerness to 
associate the Church with these in harmony of ideals. Along 
with a good deal of sound integration with Japan’s worthy past 
and a legitimate indigenization of the Church this did include 
much of superficial rationalization regarding the Christian 
revelation and what was essentially a polytheistic, Shinto view 
of life. 

As the war came into its fourth year, those responsible for 
its prosecution set higher and higher the pitch of patriotic 
fervour. Occasions for expressing veneration for the Emperor 
were steadily increased, as were the places and times of visitation 
of shrines dedicated to national heroes. The Christians moved 
along with this current, welcoming every opportunity of proving 
themselves loyal subjects of the universally revered Emperor 
and genuine descendants of his and their common ancestors. 
They even took in their stride the national shrine at Ise 
dedicated to Amaterasu-o-mi Kami, the first Imperial Ancestress, 
and on several occasions church leaders paid visits to it. 

This trend has been widely criticized by western observers, 
sometimes with the hasty judgment that Japanese Christians 
have committed apostasy by ‘visiting Ise to report to the Sun- 
Goddess’. Whatever may be the historic fact as to the objectiviza- 
tion of nature-worship there, we have never found a Christian in 
Japan who believed this place to be anything but the central 
national fane commemorating the immemorial relationship of 
ruler and people. They go, if we may believe their words, to 
pray for the nation, but to the God whom they know in Christ. 
The problem of adjusting loyalties and virtually of according 
worship to the nation on the part of Christians is grievous 
enough to-day in every country. In Japan this has its own 
peculiarities, and the strains are unusually severe, but in essence 
the issue is not so different from that facing us in the West. 

It is a matter to note that among Christian leaders there is 
universal objection to the performance of religious rites at 
ceremonies announced by the authorities to be non-religious 
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and purely civic in intent. But they do not feel the present time 
to be auspicious for staging public remonstrance. They un- 
doubtedly recoil from the acceptance or use in the home of the 
paper prayer-charms (taima) issued by the Great Shrine. 

The requirements of a war-time society have called, more- 
over, for further control and regulation of religious bodies, and 
with April 1940 the new law passed by the Diet in the previous 
year came into effect. Nor did the Christians longer oppose it. 
Rather they moved separately and jointly to conform to its 
demands, hoping to obtain from public legal recognition such 
security and community acceptance as might be possible. Until 
now the Christian Church in Japan has been not exactly an 
outlaw, but certainly a suspect open to frequent misunder- 
standing and dislike. In the new law Christianity, although 
comprising but one-half of one per cent of the population, is 
provided for by name along with the voluntary Shinto sects 
and the fifty million Buddhists. This one fact counterbalances 
all the hampering regulations and red-tape of government 
control in the minds of Japanese Christians and has led them to 
move forward steadily if not with alacrity in the direction of 
reconstruction of their church life. There has been an under- 
standable sense of a welcome home as they have found a new 
rapport with their fellow-Japanese of the other faiths in the 
joint conferences set up during the year. In the process of 
negotiations and of seeking through the much strengthened 
National Christian Council a common solution for their common 
problems, the numerous denominations were also brought into 
fuller co-operation than they have ever known before. 

As the spring advanced it became clear that at most only the 
seven largest denominations would be able to qualify for a 
charter. Explorations then began with a view to uniting the 
various sub-groupings within each denominational branch. 
Thus the groundwork was laid for full church union later 
on. 

Future historians will have to untangle the skeins of cause 
and effect in East and West and give final appraisal to the mean- 
ing of the events of the fateful days of the summer of 1940, but 
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to those who went through them they stand out as a watershed 
determining the currents destined to sweep the Christian move- 
ment along in their course. With the swift crumbling of the 
European nations under the hammer-blows of the German 
Blitzkrieg, culminating in the fall of France, Japanese political 
life underwent an abrupt change. The moderate cabinet of 
Admiral Yonai was pushed into the wings while the reactionary 
extreme of the military clique stepped to the centre of the stage. 
Abroad the signals were set for the subsequent joining of the 
Axis powers in alliance. At home there was proposed a re- 
orientation of economic, political and cultural life so revolu- 
tionary as to leave the nation breathless with surprise and fear. 
Wholesale assassinations were again planned, and were pre- 
vented barely at the eleventh hour. Anti-British demonstrations 
were fomented, as were espionage scares, with terrifying posters 
reminding the public of the danger of having anything to do with 
foreigners, and particularly those speaking English. Thus there 
was created an atmosphere of fear, suspicion and bewilderment 
which deeply influenced Christian circles both from within and 
without. . 

In August an investigation of the Salvation Army, begun as a 
result of interpellations made in the winter session of the Diet, 
was brought to a head by the charge of criminal infringement of 
the emergency Defence of the Realm Act, and there was reason 
to fear that due to its foreign affiliations the Anglican Church 
(Nippon Seikokwai) would be next on the docket for investigation. 
A group of Christian laymen was at once called in to mediate 
with the government officials. They arrived at a formula whereby 
these church organizations and others in the future might escape 
the lightning. In this formula we find the clue to the develop- 
ments of the following months. 

First, the Salvation Army had to become Japanese by severing 
all organic relations abroad. (It was in the process of making 
routine reports to the headquarters in London that the infringe- 
ments of the law were innocently committed.) Earlier in the 
year the Roman Catholic Church had voluntarily announced its 
independence of Rome in all but a ‘spiritual relation’. Second, 
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the Salvation Army was to cut financial ties abroad by refusing 
all grants, with their supposed attendant obligations. Third, 
it was to remove any foreigners from such positions as would 
entail the influencing of policy or the employment of Japanese 
personnel. 

In addition to these three principles of reorganization which 
later became general throughout churches and schools, there 
were several other conditions named that were more disturbing. 
It appeared that the ministries of the Army, Justice and Home 
Affairs had been receiving some coaching from abroad, for in 
addition to their insistence that the announced aim of the 
Salvation Army be changed from a religious one to the pro- 
motion of good citizenship, they also questioned the use of the 
Bible, particularly the Old Testament, on moral grounds, sug- 
gested the divorce from all Jewish cultural traditions and the 
repudiation of such unscientific teachings as those of the Virgin 
Birth and the bodily resurrection of Jesus. Since none of these 
latter conditions was ever pressed again it would appear that 
even among the super-patriots and the high-Shinto party in the 
Government a reaction soon set in against an imported pattern 
of opposition to Christianity. At any rate nothing more has been 
heard of that particular line of pressure. 

The church and school leaders met in mid-August for the 
adoption of a course of strategy. Through the representations of 
the laymen who were going back and forth to the government 
ministries named above it was known what the conservative, 
right-wing wishes of the authorities were likely to be. But there 
are at least three other government ministries to which Christian 
leaders have entrée—Foreign Affairs, Education and Welfare. 
These were freely consulted, and the first two advised a quick 
voluntary adoption of the policy of severance of all official ties 
abroad that might excite suspicion, and the removal of foreigners 
from administrative posts, including in the schools the teaching 
of subjects related to social, political, philosophical or religious 
interests. This suggestion was made in good faith by the ministry 
officials most friendly to the Christian cause. The Welfare 


Ministry disavowed any necessity for change in the usual 
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operation of the Christian agencies under its authority, and 
has steadily maintained that position until the present time. 

There can be little doubt, too, that during these informal 
conversations it became the settled judgment of all—government 
and church leaders alike—that a united front would be the only 
safe one to present to all the frightening elements facing the 
small and scattered church organizations. Inasmuch as each of 
the denominations was in for a complete overhauling anyway 
under the terms of the new Religious Bodies Law, and since 
much inter-church unification was likely to take place, it was 
felt to be simply commonsense to set out for the goal of full and 
complete union of all the bodies in the Protestant movement. 

By the end of September the two main areas of change— 
mission relationships and church union—had become fairly well 
defined. Word was passed along in the gentle, kindly manner of 
our Japanese colleagues, and one by one the foreign mission- 
aries voluntarily withdrew from the few remaining administrative 
posts held by them. Joint committees representing mission and 
church or school set about drafting plans for financial self- 
support. Property adjustments and transfers to Japanese fiduciary 
legal bodies were planned and made. And in general the Christian 
organizations trimmed sails and battened down hatches for the 
possible storm ahead through which they might have to go 
alone. 

Later developments have not justified the worst fears of that 
time. It has not become necessary to shut off all money gifts 
from abroad. In some cases even recurring grants for operating 
expenses are permissible. But one gratifying result of the severe 
experience is that it became clear that in the event of complete 
withdrawal of all funds from abroad the chief educational 
institutions and by far the greater part of all the church work 
would go right on. Institutions for social and relief work would 
be more of a problem, but thus far they have not had to make any 
drastic changes in their policies. 

To follow through in the matter of missionary personnel 
and work, a sad chapter has to be recorded. First the few members 
of the Salvation Army staff were compelled to leave. Then 
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almost the entire missionary personnel associated with the 
Anglican Church resigned and withdrew. Next, on the shrine 
issue, the members of the Southern Presbyterian mission 
(American) were ordered home. 

In early October, just as the uncertainty regarding the work 
and status of the missionaries was at full tide, but after our 
Japanese colleagues had already begun to receive assurances 
from the advisers in the Government that foreigners were 
welcomed and would be taken care of, the State Department of 
the American Government summoned all its citizens who could 
be spared to leave the Orient. Similar action was also taken by 
the Government of Canada. Despite the plainly expressed desire 
of the Japanese Christians that there be no general withdrawal, 
the lines now began to break. First mothers with young children 
slipped away, then entire families, and then many of the remain- 
ing men and the single women missionaries followed, until now 
at the beginning of July it is estimated that of the approximately 
one thousand Japan missionaries considerably fewer than two 
hundred remain on the field. 

Without here attempting a full analysis of this tragic with- 
drawal we may venture the single suggestion that the clue to it 
lies in the attitude of the missionaries toward the national 
objectives of Japan, and particularly toward the present Sino- 
Japanese conflict. The reasons are not to be found in mission 
board policies, for these have differed widely. Nor can we 
believe that the fear of privation or possible hardships or danger 
can account for the evacuation. And certainly there has not been 
a lack of welcome on the part of the Japanese Christians. To be 
sure many avenues of usual service have been closed to the 
foreign missionary in recent months and years. But he has known 
all along that if he only could conscientiously make a clear 
avowal of his moral support of the present national aims, if he 
could pray for Japanese victory in arms, if he could write home 
in justification of the war, all these avenues and many more 
would open wide. Not that this was ever asked of any missionary. 
So far as we know the most that has ever been suggested is 
that we foreigners should maintain a strictly detached position, 
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remaining silent if we could not approve. That we have done, 
but what a contrast this attitude presents to the ardent identifi- 
cation of the China missionaries with the sufferings of their 
adopted people. 

As it was, the heavy mood of moral condemnation fell, we 
fear, like a dead weight upon our daily life and conversation 
until even the Christian witness lost something of its spontaneous 
charm and attractiveness, and we ceased to be curative elements 
in the grim situation. Our Japanese friends with all their personal 
affection—and it has been most touching—well knew the general 
missionary sentiments, and in the crisis of withdrawal could do 
nothing but stand aside and let matters take their course. More 
questions regarding missions and war and the place of judgment 
versus sacrificial love have been raised by this missionary 
evacuation from Japan and Korea than.can be answered by us 
in many a long day to come. 

It is, however, heartening to report that the Japanese church- 
men who visited the American churches last May were every- 
where received with open hearts and were taken at their word 
when they expressed the unanimous desire for a renewal of 
missionary co-operation at the earliest time and in the fullest 
measure that they and the sending churches shall deem 
practicable. 

In the second area of change, that of church union, the 
autumn saw rapid developments. By common agreement all the 
major denominations held meetings of their supreme judicatory 
bodies during early October and commissioned delegates to 
meet to effect general union. On October 17th a statement of 
intention to unite was read before ten thousand persons at the 
Christian rally in Tokyo. The following day the Commission 
on Union representing twenty-six denominations was organized 
and began its work. As the weeks went by there were many set- 
backs and obstacles, but there was evidenced also a will to 
union, and this would not be denied. The Anglican Church felt 
itself unable to go along to union and withdrew from the move- 
ment. Nor were the Seventh-day Adventists included. But 
during the winter months many other groups and churches 
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requested inclusion, until the total number finally reached forty- 
one, and virtually the entire Protestant membership came to be 
represented. 

By March 28th, after five months of continual meetings 
and conference, the work of drawing up a constitution was com- 
pleted and the finished draft was submitted to the Ministry of 
Education for approval. This was obtained in May and on 
June 24th the first founding conference met in Tokyo and the 
‘Church of Christ in Japan’ came into being. On that day a 
great service of thanksgiving was held attended by 2200 people. 

In order to form the new Church quickly and yet make it as 
widely inclusive as possible a plan was adopted for the formation 
of what for the time being will be a kind of federal union but 
under which no constitutional changes will be required to bring 
about complete unification. The Church is genuinely one, with 
one name and one creed, with a single administrative head 
(torisha), One executive secretariat and council, one general 
conference and eight bureaux to promote the common work of 
the Church. There are eleven regional conferences each with its 
moderator and committees. There is a single ministry for the 
entire Church, and ordination is voted and administered through 
the general conference. Thus far the Church is one, and so 
far as the constitution is concerned that is the entire story. 

In an appendix to the constitution, however, a large degree of 
freedom and flexibility is provided by the understanding that 
for the time being the constituent bodies or new groupings of 
them may retain certain of their original functions, turning them 
over when they and the Church so desire. There are ten of these 
blocs. Each will choose a representative to sit on the central 
council, where the synthesis of the various interests will be 
found. In the blocs for the present the financial arrangements, 
grants to churches, pensions and management of property 
matters will be kept separate. Schools, too, with church-con- 
trolled boards of managers will be as before. For the time being 
the theological training institutions will go on, though the hope 
is that before long there will be two consolidated training centres 
for men and women for all Japan. All missionary relationships 
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are left by the constitution within the respective d/ocs, but it 
seems to be the general view of most of the Japanese leaders that 
in view of the large withdrawal and the necessity for a fresh 
start in foreign personnel and work relationships these matters 
had better be determined by the Church as a unit, and all 
future foreign missionary co-operation be under the direction of 
the united body. This, it is thought, would call for a similar 
integration of all sending agencies in the recruiting, training, 
sending and perhaps supporting of the missionary staff. 

The future of the united Church will depend in large measure 
upon forces and events outside itself and even outside the Orient. 
The changes we have sketched have come out of a war situation. 
They could not have been predicted in 1931, but in the light of 
the occurrences of the years since then they can be readily 
understood. They will be shaped by the events that are to come. 
So long as the fusions of a society at war continue, the new 
Church will maintain cohesion. When normal times return it 
will face the test of holding in check certain natural forces of 
centrifugal energy now within it. We believe that the present 
plan of federal union will provide scope for initiative and at the 
same time occasion for establishing habits of corporate action, 
so that within a reasonable time the Church will be doing most 
of its work as one. 

The worldwide relationships of the Japanese Christian 
movement, too, will be profoundly affected by the larger ties 
that bind or separate our nations. Certainly it is the wish of the 
young Church to maintain full fellowship with the world Chris- 
tian family. Nothing has happened during the past year with its 
critical changes to shake our conviction that this Church is 
worthy of our deepest loyalty and co-operation. It is for us to 
see to it that we are worthy of fellowship with it, and to strive 
to the utmost for a world in which international Christian 
co-operation may live and thrive. 

CuaRLEs W. IGLEHART 


Note.—The ‘Church of Christ in Japan’ received government recognition in 
June.—EbITors. 
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TOWARDS UNITY IN INDIA 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 


DURIN G the summer and autumn months of 1940 a number 
of representatives of British missionary societies engaged 
in work in India spent much time in prayer, thought and discus- 
sion upon the problems which the exigencies of the time forced 
upon them. These questions, varied and far-ranging though 
they were, can be mainly summed up under two heads: the 
existence of great need and opportunity for advance, and the 
fact of a financial stringency created by war conditions and likely 
to increase rather than to grow less. Out of their meditation 
upon these two coincident facts there came a conviction that the 
Divine Will, by which all things in heaven and earth are ruled, 
was leading them on to a new experience of the release and power 
which always attend upon a resolute facing of critical events in 
a spirit of humble waiting on God, and that God was pointing 
them to a line of action and reconstruction by which they might 
not merely succeed in weathering the temporary blast but enter 
more deeply into His gracious purpose. 
Eventually they put their main conviction into the form of 
a Memorandum and laid it before the boards of the British 
missionary societies, inviting them, if they agreed in principle 
with what was proposed or were at least prepared to recommend 
it as a basis for discussion, to send the proposals to the church 
authorities and the mission councils in India with which they 
were in relation. This was done, and at the same time the 
Memorandum was forwarded to the National Christian Council 
of India, Burma and Ceylon in order to obtain both its criticism 
and its co-operation in securing the widest possible Indian dis- 
cussion. The Memorandum was also sent to the India Committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, and 


that body has since invited the North American boards working 
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in India to circulate it among their correspondents there, in 
church and mission. 


It seemed undesirable to give wide publicity to this document 
until it had been laid before Indian Christian and missionary 
opinion. Nothing could be further from the minds of the British 
missionary societies than to seek to impose a cut-and-dried 
scheme upon Indian Christians. On the contrary, they consciously 
courted the possible criticism that their proposals were vague 
because they wished to do no more at the initial stage than to 
share a ‘concern’, as the Friends would put it. They were well 
aware that it was for minds in India to give shape to the proposals, 
and that an essential precondition must be a common conviction 
as to the nature of the problem and the main lines of advance. 
But now that through the channels indicated above the scheme 
has been effectively brought before Indian Christian minds, it is 
proper to deal with it in the pages of the Review. 

The Memorandum runs as follows: 


The following proposals, which have been discussed in a tentative way 
by the India Committee of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, spring from the general recognition of certain facts of great 
importance for the direction of Christian missionary policy at the present time. 

(1) The Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary Council, the 
records of the N.C.C. of India, Burma and Ceylon, and the correspondence 
which all missionary societies carry on with India, reveal the extent of oppor- 
tunity in India for Christian work, the possibility in certain areas of remarkable 
advance, and the growing sense of responsibility for evangelistic work in the 
hearts of Indian Christians and the Indian Church. 

(2) From the same sources it is plain that there is in India a steadily increasing 
desire for closer co-operation and, beyond co-operation, for fuller unity. In the 
same way the gravity of the crisis through which Christian civilization is passing 
is drawing together, in our own and in other western countries, Christians of all 
kinds in the desire for unity. 

(3) In the face of this need for advance and desire for unity, we have to 
face the inescapable fact of the economic pressure which the war exercises, and 
must more and more exercise, upon all voluntary work which depends for its 
support upon the alms of the faithful. No missionary society has yet escaped 
some degree of difficulty; some have already experienced severe difficulty. If 
the war should last for three or four years these difficulties will become far 
greater than they now are. It would be foolish and sentimental to frame policy 
without a candid recognition of this fact. It may even be the case that the entire 
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economy of the western world (and therefore in some measure of the whole 
world) is in fact now being recast. 

We do not and cannot know what the future holds, but it is the duty of 
Christian men and women to try to discern the signs of the times and to be 
taught of God in the events of the tremendous days in which we live. It seems 
to us clear that we shall have to carry on our work with smaller financial resources 
than it now employs, and no one can minimize the real loss in personal service 
which that must entail. It is also clear that we are dealing not merely with an 
organization but with a living work of God; and that we must seek so to plan 
that whatever power it may please God to release, through the missionary work 
of the Church, shall not be hindered by our lack of readiness to hear and alertness 
to change. 

It seems to us that the end which we all must desire—namely, such a use of 
our total resources as shall minimize the loss due to retrenchment and make for 
spiritual growth even under great difficulty—can only be achieved by one method. 
Somehow we must find ways of acting more completely together, so that the basal 
needs may be met as cornpletely as resources make possible. 

We are heartily grateful for the large measure of co-operation which exists 
in India, as is shown by the increasing activities of the National Christian 
Council and the Provincial Councils, the great union colleges and other 
signs. But it has been borne in upon us that something is now needed more than 
co-operation between separate bodies, each remaining administratively distinct. 
Experience, hopeful as in so many ways it is, still shows that there are limits to 
what the co-operation of separated bodies can accomplish. There can be achieved 
united activities of certain kinds, notably in the field of education, and a certain 
degree of common planning, as in the evangelistic approach to particular areas. 
It remains true, however, that so long as we are content to attempt only the 
co-operation of separate administrative bodies, the inevitable cumbrousness of 
procedure sets sharp limits to advance. 

Therefore, judging the time to be such as demands drastic action, we have 
asked ourselves whether there may not be another method of approach, both 
more radical and also simpler. It is, in brief, the approach from the point of 
view of a united Church, rather than from that of the co-operation of separated 
bodies, that we have come to consider. 

It will be said, and with truth, that the churches in India are not united. No, 
but they are all engaged in negotiations which look towards organic union, and 
some of them have achieved a very large degree of unity of principle in the 
course of these negotiations. In North India, whether in the Round Table 
scheme or in the Joint Council scheme, we find Anglicans, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists and Friends all engaged in negotiations. 
Some are more committed than others; all are committed to the endeavour. In 
South India again we find Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists all engaged, through one or other of the negotiating Indian churches, 
in discussions whose object is to achieve organic unity. (We write as those 
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engaged in the work of British missions, but we do not doubt that what we have 
said applies to the bulk of the North American missions also.) 

It seems to us that this fact is of supreme importance at the present time. It 
is true that there remain in-all these negotiations certain points of difference on 
which agreement has so far eluded the negotiators. It is also true that the im- 
portance of those points of disagreement will be differently estimated by those of 
differing church convictions. But it is undeniable that on the weightiest matter 
of all—the substance of the faith that is believed by the Christian Church— 
there has been achieved a complete agreement. On other matters only less 
weighty there has been also complete agreement. It is on the matter of order, 
not on the matter of faith, that differences still persist. We do not underestimate 
the importance of those remaining issues. 

But we suggest—and we are so anxious not to appear to be imposing some- 
thing upon Indian church life that we have ourselves gone little beyond an 
agreement to probe the possibilities of this approach very thoroughly—that it is 
possible, in view of the ascertained large measure of agreement between the 
churches, to proceed at this time of urgency to act in virtue of that agreement so 
far as it extends. It should be possible, while taking no action which would 
foreclose discussion upon disputed matters of order or transgress the funda- 
mental principles of the churches, still to act unitedly on a large range of subjects. 

To make quite clear what we have in mind, let us illustrate from among the 
conceivable lines of action. Take the vital question of evangelistic work. Suppose 
that in Bengal there were to-day a united Church, or in Maharashtra. In those 
two great areas there have been carried out ‘evangelistic surveys’ of the greatest 
importance. They are useless unless they become the basis of action. A united 
Church would face the problems set forth in these surveys as matters to be 
dealt with by a single planning initiative; plans would be made and carried out 
by the Church itself, acting no doubt on the advice of a special committee, but 
by the Church itself. There is a vital difference between this and what happens 
under our present systems of co-operation. Now the most that we can do (and . 
of course it is a great deal) is to set up an advisory committee which would offer 
counsel to the several churches carrying on evangelistic work in the area. It 
would still remain for these separate bodies to take action. 

The essence of our suggestion, then, is just this. Is it possible for the same 
action to be taken in this vital matter of evangelism by a desiring-to-be-united 
Church as by a united Church? Could not the bodies which now determine 
policy—sometimes they are purely church bodies, sometimes mission and 
church—agree to create the same kind of evangelistic planning body as a 
united Church would have, and commit to it definite powers of action? 

Or, again, take education. In the case of the colleges there is already a large 
measure of common action and special governing boards exist. But in the whole 
sphere of secondary and primary education there is a field on which united 
action would seem to be very possible. Past years of stress have seen Christian 
schools shut without any compensating strength of concentration just because 
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action was taken (as it had to be taken) separately. A united Church at work in, 
let us say, Madras Presidency or the United Provinces or the Punjab, would 
doubtless create a board (or some other proper instrument) for dealing with 
the task of Christian education in all its range within that area. It would know 
what resources it had to count upon, and it would plan for the best and most 
fruitful use of those resources. Could not the same action be taken now? 

The same is true of medical work. The degree to which Christian medical 
work comes within the orbit of the Church in India varies very much with the 
different denominations and missionary societies, but again it should be possible, 
without trespassing upon any still debated principle, to plan and act unitedly. 

Another important matter on which united action, following upon common 
planning, ought to be possible is the training of the ministry and of Christian 
workers of all grades. Here, it may be, we touch something to which the out- 
standing differences of the churches are most nearly related. Where there are 
still different conceptions of the ministry it will be urged there cannot but be 
division in the training of the ministry. Yet it remains true that whenever any 
gathering of Indian Christian leaders and missionaries meets to debate the 
question of the training of the ministry for the Indian Church, they arrive at a 
degree of agreement in principle much greater than is ever reflected in practice. 
No report of the Tambaram meeting was greeted with more hearty praise and 
consent than that on the training of the ministry; we have grave doubts whether 
by the use of existing methods any important advance will be made toward the 
realization of those proposals. 

The same arguments may be applied to other parts of the total work, such 
as the provision of Christian literature and the assault upon mass illiteracy. 
The Tambaram meeting caustically remarked, “There is almost unanimous 
agreement about the importance of Christian literature and consistent failure to 
achieve any result commensurate with the need.’ We doubt whether any change 
in this situation will be recorded until we begin to act administratively together. 

Perhaps these instances will suffice to make clear what it is that we suggest. 
It is that we should proceed beyond that method of common advisory consulta- 
tion by which we have made advance in co-operation in the past, and consider 
the possibility of acting in all possible matters in the same way as we should if there 
were a united Church in being. 

In what has been said we have laid all the emphasis upon the Church rather 
than upon the missionary organization, though we are aware that in certain 
important spheres (here the denominational systems vary) powers lie with the 
mission rather than the Church. But it is in the Church that the hope of unity 
lies, as we can see already from the fact that a number of quite separate missions 
collaborate with such bodies as the South India United Church. In so far as 
the further pursuit of the line of thought we have set out here would demand 
the committing of large powers to the Church, we believe that this need offer 
no barrier. 

We do not wish to carry these thoughts further until they have received 
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study and criticism in India, and we repeat that what is here set out is tentative 
and is offered as the basis for united thought between those in India and in 
this country who are together concerned in these great matters. We do not 
forget that in all such matters we need not merely intellectual clarity and adapt- 
ability but spiritual wisdom, and we pray that you and we alike may be taught 
of God and may not miss His guidance. We believe most earnestly that the times 
in which we live, grave and terrible as they are, may yet be the scene of a fresh 
outbreaking of God’s power and grace. 


It is already apparent that the overture thus made has been 
most seriously received in India, and that in some instances 
action has been taken that goes very far indeed towards the goal 
of a more united and coherent Christian action. The South 
India Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church welcomed the 
proposals and empowered its chairman to enter into negotiations 
with the leaders of the Anglican and South India United Churches 
(with which it is already negotiating for full union) for common 
action as soon as possible upon the lines suggested. In a letter 
commenting upon the Memorandum Dr J. Z. Hodge (who is 
now surrendering his secretaryship of the National Christian 
Council with the good wishes and regrets of a host of friends 
in India) writes: 

The recognition of the indigenous Church is fundamental. This must be 
the starting-point for the advance contemplated. Where a substantial measure of 
union has already been achieved, as in the case of the South India United 
Church or the United Church of Northern India, an equally substantial transfer 
of executive power is justified. Where no such measure of union exists, but where 
a genuine desire for closer co-operation is found, a much greater measure of 
common action is possible now. . . . It is sufficient for me that the Church 
has taken root in India and is growing steadily. That it is sadly divided I regret; 
but its divisions should not be a barrier to its being recognized as the central 
governing body in matters affecting the Christian enterprise in India. I therefore 
favour the largest possible transfer of executive power to responsible church 


bodies in India, it being understood that the foreign missionary will be repre- 
sented on such bodies. 


If Dr Hodge is right and the key to advance in India, Burma 
and Ceylon (as indeed elsewhere as well) lies in the indigenous 
Church being recognized as the centre of all planning and action, 
some difficult problems will have to be faced. Of these, three 
may briefly be mentioned here. 
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One is that of the management of institutions. They are 
often of a size and range of operation which may make it difficult 
for a church, in the formal ecclesiastical sense, to manage them. 
In almost every instance they are now controlled either by ad hoc 
governing boards or by missionary councils of which Indian 
Christians may or may not be members. Most of them are of 
vital importance to the growth and life of the Church and it is 
therefore necessary that Indian Christian minds should be at 
work upon their policies. Combined action of churches in areas 
of a convenient size should suffice to produce the right kind of 
governing body, related to the churches, the missions and to 
public opinion in the locality. 

Another problem is that of the foreign woman missionary. 
It is natural and inevitable that, in countries where the position 
of women has been traditionally backward and education has 
not been so extensive for women and girls as for men and boys, 
the work of the Church for women should be somewhat largely 
under foreign control. It would be essential to secure that in any 
advance towards fuller control by the Indian churches the welfare 
and special needs of women’s work should be fully considered; 
not because such work, vital as it is to the very life of the Church, 
needs less the control of the Church, but because, since there is 
at the present moment in many parts of the Church little experi- 
ence of such control, the problems of transition would need to be 
closely watched. 

A third belongs to the sphere of the older churches. It would 
seem to be clear that if there were to come about in India, Burma 
and Ceylon some such measure of united activity in and through 
the churches as the Memorandum contemplates, the continuance 
of entirely separate denominational handling of Indian missionary 
affairs in Britain and America (not to mention other countries) 
would be not merely unsuitable, but positively harmful, for it 
would suggest that the motives which led the missionary 
societies to propose closer united action to Indian Christians were 
not powerful enough to lead to similar action on their own part. 
Yet one must not be blind to the reality of love and interest 
which binds members of a British or American church to a 
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cherished piece of work in India, or underestimate the difficulties 
in the way of more combined action at what used to be called 
‘the home base’. 


Such considerations, among many others, will properly 
occupy the minds of those in India, Britain and North America 
who will be considering this Memorandum. There is however 
one argument lying at the foundation of the whole proposal 
which is likely to be overlooked, and to this attention must be 
directed. It supplies incidentally the answer to two differing 
types of criticism. 

One line of objection is to urge that what is proposed is a kind 
of make-believe: the churches are not united, yet it is proposed 
that they should behave as if they were. Is not this merely 
insincere? Can anything be built on a foundation of evasion? 

The other is a frank defence of division on the merits of the 
case. ‘I dread the blight of union’, wrote a missionary in a letter 
from Japan—and he was not thinking only of the somewhat 
unusual circumstances which have attended the birth of the 
newly united Church there. He feared the loss of things he 
believed in, of cherished traditions which he knew to be a support 
to devotion. Or there is the case made in an unusual article by 
the Bishop of Hong-kong! where he attributes Christian divisions 
to the necessities imposed by space and time. He contends that 
human limitations make it impossible to achieve a complete 
union of Christians except upon an authoritarian basis, and 
that the differences and individualities of the several Christian 
traditions are a proper and legitimate response to the facts of the 
human situation. 

That the average Christian, nay, the great mass of Christians, 
are on the whole quite happy in the present state of divided 
fellowship seems regrettably clear. This may mean no more than 
that the level of Christian life actually prevalent among us is 
adequate to the kind of Christian fellowship we have, where the 
sense of community in Christ is buttressed by familiarity in 
custom and tradition, familiar faces, familiar leadership, a 

1 Chinese Recorder, April 1941. 
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neighbourhood sense. But to argue from that to a depreciation 
of further union is in effect to say that Christian unity is 
obstructed not by dogmatic barriers but by the limited devotion 
of Christians, and that it is better that this should be quietly 
recognized and the moral drawn. 

The terrible fact is that there is truth in this view. It is all 
too plainly shown by the facility with which Christians arrive at 
statements of agreement on the Christian faith and then, being 
divided on questions of Christian order, allow the latter division 
to overwhelm in action the former agreement. It is urged that 
because union is still incomplete it is insincere to proceed with 
united action in matters wherein we are agreed. One asks the 
question, In whom then have we believed? What is the meaning 
of being a Christian? What is the Church, what kind of a fellow- 
ship? As Christians, what are we offering to the world? 

St Paul had to face this kind of difficulty with the Church in 
Corinth, and his answer is devastating. ‘Now this I mean, that 
each one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of 
Cephas; and I of Christ. Js Christ divided? Was Paul crucified or 
you? Or were ye baptized into the name of Paul?’ 

‘Was Paul crucified for you?’ That strikes to the root. No 
doubt the traditions which were beginning to grow around a 
Paul party and a Peter party and an Apollos party were interest- 
ing, and no doubt they all had ‘contributions’ to make, as we now 
say, to the common stock. But St Paul cannot bear that these 
things should be named in the same breath as the tremendous 
Act of God in which the Gospel broke upon mankind and all 
history found its centre. The great Apostle of the Gentiles is 
moved to angry laughter by the thought that he, the mere Paul, 
should be the centre of a sect. It was not he who had been cruci- 
fied for the sins of all mankind. 

It is with some such recovery of perspective that we must 
face our present tasks. It is not lacking in respect to Luther and 
Calvin, the Caroline divines, Wesley and other great names held 
in honour in the several churches to remember that they were 
not crucified for us. I confess that I find it difficult to understand 


1 1 Cor. i: 12-13. 
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how it is that those who are able to join in the glad confession of 
the majestic facts of the Incarnation of the Son of God in Jesus 
of Nazareth, of the Atonement for the sin of all mankind, of the 
outpouring of the Divine power in the Resurrection and in 
Pentecost, can find it in their hearts and minds to be slow to act 
together in virtue of these truths of the Divine mercy, because 
they are still sincerely divided on matters of order and of the 
ways in which Christ’s Church should be governed. I am not one 
of those who underrate the difficulty or the importance of these 
differences. I maintain that in fact our behaviour among men 
suggests that we believe these differences to be more important 
than our common belief in the Incarnation. I maintain that we 
have no one but ourselves to blame if the world does not treat 
us as people who are in charge of a message of miracle. 

The central plea, then, of this Memorandum, is not a plea of 
efficiency. It is a plea of religion, of faith, of obedience to revela- 
tion. It is that, in a world in which amid terror and revolution 
“od has opened to us gates of opportunity, we should unite to 
the very utmost limit of our common belief, so often and solemnly 
asseve.ated. It is a plea that where the truth of God in Christ so 
plainly remains the only hope of the world, those who love the 
Lord Jesus should subordinate all earthly loyalties to the one 
supreme t2s« of making known the Gospel. 

WILLIAM PATON 














CHENG CHING-YI: 
A CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 


By NELSON BITTON 


[4 its effect, even more than in its dramatic setting, the 

World Missionary Conference of Edinburgh, 1910, has 
proved itself truly oecumenical. The light from the eastern 
Churches that dawned on western Christendom in the halls of 
Edinburgh has never dimmed and the hopes of that great time 
are growing with the years. Two great representations of the 
Churches of the East live in the memory of those who shared 
those gatherings or who followed with interest their reports. 
Two young men, then comparatively unknown, broke upon 
the western Christian world and by their quality of mind and 
speech set the Churches of their lands firmly upon the map. 
The first was Azariah of India, the second, with whom this 
memorial article deals, was Cheng Ching-yi of China. The 
subsequent history of these two men proves that their advent 
was no ‘flash in the pan’ but the providential arising of great 
Christian leaders. Azariah, now Bishop of Dornakal, has been 
and happily still is a guiding force in the Indian Church, while 
Cheng Ching-yi, whose death last year grieved the whole 
missionary world, became the secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China and later the first Moderator of the Church 
of Christ in China. 

Cheng Ching-yi was a Manchu, whose father was converted 
to Christianity through the agency of the London Missionary 
Society in Peking, in whose service he later became a highly 
esteemed pastor. This son of the Chinese manse received his 
early education in the schools of the mission and his aptness 
and diligence marked him for special notice. In adolescent 
years he began a friendship which was to be lifelong and later 

33 533 
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to exercise a vital influence on his life with Dr and Mrs Eliot 
Curwen, then L.M.S. missionaries in Peking. From school 
Cheng passed to a theological training institution in Tientsin. 
The Boxer movement in which some of his fellow-students 
lost their lives occurred during this period. Following this he 
started to work as assistant to the Rev. George Owen, who was 
engaged in the task of revising for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society the Mandarin New Testament. His Chinese 
scholarship fitted him for this task. During this period, according 
to Manchu custom, he chose his family name, taking that of 
Cheng in place of his father’s name of Po. When Mr Owen 
was invalided home the Bible Society asked him to continue his 
work of revision in England and young Cheng was sent for to 
act as Mr Owen’s helper in England. Here he laid the founda- 
tion of that mastery of the English tongue which later proved 
so invaluable to him in his international work. 

At this time Cheng’s faith was shaken. As with many foreign 
students, living abroad served not to confirm his faith but 
seriously ‘to unsettle it. He gave up his former regular custom 
of daily prayer and Bible reading. He had yet to experience 
that inward power which made God the supreme influence in 
his life and Jesus Christ his only Master; it was at the English 
home of his Peking friends Dr and Mrs Curwen that this 
deep experience was given. Here he was born anew, never 
again to lose his hold on eternal truth or to follow any other 
Master but Christ. The spirit of God came upon him and the 
hands that were laid upon him were those of a devoted Christian 
Englishwoman. Once again the Holy Spirit broke down the 
barrier of race. 

Having finished his work with the Rev. George Owen who, 
now that he had completed his Bible revision work, was holding 
the lectureship in Chinese at King’s College, London (a post 
now transferred to the School of Oriental Studies), Cheng 
Ching-yi entered as a student at the Glasgow Bible Training 
Institute. His talent for study set him in the forefront of the 
workers in this school and he successfully passed through its 
course of training. Frequently in later years Cheng spoke with 
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deep gratitude of the debt he owed to the Glasgow Bible Train- 
ing Institute. Possibly no more distinguished student has ever 
sat through its lecture courses. Before leaving Britain for 
China it was suggested to him that he should be ordained here 
for his work in China. A vision of the future was already dawn- 
ing on Cheng’s mind and he preferred to look to the Church 
of his own land as the medium of his ordination rather than 
to the Church of another land. How right his decision was. 
After his Glasgow studies he returned to his old home in 
Peking there to settle, in association with the London Mis- 
sionary Society, at a newly formed church at the East Gate. 
Here he was ordained and began in China that service of the 
Church whose future he was to have so large a share in 
shaping. 

When the churches of the L.M.S. in China were asked to 
appoint a Chinese representative to the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 their choice fell upon Cheng 
Ching-yi. That choice was deeply significant. He was a 
Manchu and in those years of 1909-1910 the feelings between 
the ruling Manchu race and the subject Chinese people were 
intensely bitter. Acts of hostility were frequent. The anti- 
Manchu revolution was on the point of breaking out. Yet the 
fact of Cheng’s Manchu history was not mentioned and his 
appointment remains a tribute to the wide charity of the 
Christian brotherhood of the Church of Christ in China, It was 
a significant and promising act. So the great journey of Cheng 
Ching-yi’s life was planned. The writer of this memoir was 
privileged to be his travelling companion from Mukden to 
London and on the journey across Siberia and Europe links of 
friendship were made which endured. The coupé had two 
other occupants, a senior American missionary from Peking, 
Dr Lowrie, also bound for Edinburgh, and a missionary in 
Japan of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Father 
Bickersteth, returning home on furlough. When we had our 
brief morning service together, in which Cheng took his part, 
all sense of national, and indeed of ecclesiastical, distinction 
was lost. We were ‘one in Christ Jesus.’ The simple dignity of 
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our Chinese companion impressed us all and we were 
assured that in him were the elements of both goodness and 
greatness. 

How great a man he was events were soon to prove. The 
morning came when this young Chinese, possibly the youngest 
delegate of the great assembly, was on the platform sitting beside 
Dr John R. Mott, Dr J. H. Oldham and other distinguished 
leaders, unknown to all but a few. He had but seven minutes 
in which to speak and in that brief space of time adduced seven 
reasons why church union should be set forward in China 
and before he had finished the whole assembly was moved to 
its depths, feeling that God indeed had been speaking through 
His Chinese servant and that one of the great words of the 


assembly had been placed on record. Here i is Gairdner’s account 
of the happening : 


It was at this point that the Conference had another vivid insight into the 
Oriental point of view. This was a speech from the Chinese delegate Cheng 
Ching-yi. It was, in its freedom from superfluous matter, solid and lean as an 
athlete in training. The Conference gasped when, with two of his seven minutes 
spent, the undisturbed Celestial announced that he wished to speak on the 
subject under seven heads in the remaining five minutes. And he did it 
easily too and gave one of the seven heads a three-fold sub-division into the 
bargain. 


In those seven minutes he had found his place in the leader- 
ship of the Christian missionary enterprise in China. The next 
day it was announced that Cheng Ching-yi had been appointed 
as representative for China on the International Missionary 
Continuation Committee. In 1913 the China Continuation 
Committee came into being with Cheng as its secretary. This 
body later became the National Christian Council of China, 
which united almost all the non-Roman missions and churches 
in China into one great organization for the Christian service 
of the land. 

From 1913 onward until the year of his death Cheng became 
an apostolic traveller. International recognition was accorded 
to him. In 1916 he received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
Knox University, Toronto, and in 1929 St John’s University, 
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Shanghai, conferred upon him an honorary degree. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from Wooster College, U.S.A. During one 
of his visits to America he took a course of lectures at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and here came into contact 
with some of the leading theological scholars of the United 
States. It is a far cry from the Bible Training Institute of 
Glasgow to ‘Union’, New York, but Cheng Ching-yi’s decision 
was typical of the man. He was never a theological partisan and 
throughout his life was able to say with the Apostle ‘grace be 
with all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth’. It 
was the centre and not the peripheries of faith for which he 
cared and in the trying period when the leaders of fundament- 
alism were most active in China he was able to keep the main 
body of religious life in China steadily along its central course 
of Christian evangelism. For this he cared above all things. 
The starting of the Church for Christ movement in 1919 with 
its five years’ programme of aggressive evangelistic effort owed 
much to Cheng Ching-yi. He was at that time the author of a 
prayer phrase which has become the possession of all evan- 
gelical churches. He taught the Christians of China to pray 
‘O Lord, revive Thy Church, beginning with me’. He was one 
of the founders and the first chairman of the Chinese Home 
Missionary Society and the task this body took on itself to reach 
and evangelize the aboriginal tribes of south-west China by 
Chinese missionary agents following Chinese methods was very 
dear to him. 

With the extension of his own international service the 
dream of world peace and of a truly Catholic Church working 
for the salvation of all men had grown steadily. In the work of 
the Continuation Committee and at the International Mis- 
sionary Council’s meeting at Jerusalem in 1928 (of which 
body he was vice-chairman), as well as at Madras, he had seen 
brethren working together in unity. The outbreak of hostilities 
between Japan and his own country was a great grief to him, 
for Kagawa was one of the dearest of his friends and a constant 
source of inspiration. That understanding friendship played, and 
is still playing, its part in the constant prayer for the Christians 
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in Japan offered in the days of their own sufferings by the 
Christians of China. Here is what Dr Cheng wrote of Kagawa: 


He is a wonderful man. He is the poor man’s friend and has done some 
remarkable work for the labouring classes in Japan. Yet he is also a great preacher 
of the Gospel. During his evangelistic work of last year no fewer than 20,000 
people decided to study the Christian religion. . . . His eyes are almost blind, 
his lungs almost gone, but he still puts in fourteen hours of work a day. ... A 
great servant of God is this Japanese brother. 


The following message bearing upon the outbreak of hostilities 
between Japan and China is worth recording: 

As Christians we are naturally opposed to war for we believe that humanity 
must learn to follow the Christian way of life if we are to have a better and safer 
world to live in. But more serious than the destruction of life and property in 
China is the fact that such a madness of military conquest will inevitably 
jeopardize the effort for world peace and for settling disputes by methods 
other than force. The present Japanese invasion clearly shows how desperately 
the world needs some effective means to handle international affairs by pacific 
methods, otherwise humanity will, sooner or later, destroy itself. 


Here speaks the Chinese Christian statesman. 

It was in 1934 that Dr Cheng resigned his position as 
Chinese secretary to the National Christian Council of China 
in order to become the leader of the movement known as the 
Church of Christ in China. Into this body came the Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Baptist churches of China. In all sixteen 
church bodies formed the union. The last six years of his life 
were given to the work of this united Church. This service 
strained his strength to the utmost. His travels in China were 
increasing and family cares added to the strain. Yet with char- 
acteristic Chinese doggedness he carried on. He settled for a 
while. in distant Kweiyang and visited Chengtu while the 
Japanese were battering both these cities from the air. Of this 
journey he wrote: 

I have been on the go for more than ten months. I am grateful to God for 


His protective care over me. Of late the sentence of Psalm xxiii ‘He restoreth 
my soul’ has been often in my thoughts. We bless His holy name. 


The project of Chinese evangelism, the claiming of China for 
Christ by the Chinese, was uppermost in his thought to the 
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last. The Chinese Home Missionary Society and its work in 
south-west China was largely his handiwork. One of his last 
quoted letters, speaking of his hopes for this enterprise, reads: 


It is high time for the Chinese Christians to launch out into the deep for 
Christ and the door of opportunity is wide open before our eyes. It is our con- 
viction that Christ and Christ alone is the salvation of China and of the world. 
It is this conviction that makes me bold to go forward in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances. 


Five days before his death he wrote to Dr H. R. Williamson 
of the Baptist Missionary Society to say that eight new mis- 
sionaries (Chinese) and their families were about to leave for 
the field. He was himself planning another visit to Kweiyang 
when the home call came. His friend Dr Lavington Hart’s 
comment is ‘Cheng Ching-yi started, not for the dear venture 
in China, but for the upper land, to join with many others who 
in many a land had had a share in the project of our Lord’. 

The Chinese Home Missionary Society, through the Rev. 
A. R. Kepler, for many years Dr Cheng’s colleague, is hoping 
that the numerous friends of the great Chinese Christian leader 
will aid them in erecting for the Christians of Kweiyang a Cheng 
Ching-yi memorial church. 

Those who attended the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council have told of the impression made by a 
devotional address given by Cheng before a small meeting of 
leaders on the day before the full gathering assembled. He was 
the worthy spokesman of a nation whose Christians had perhaps 
encountered greater adversities than those of any other nation 
represented there. His message was only of hope and faith, of 
overcoming obstacles, of the gracious will of God being done. 
Cheng had then perhaps passed the zenith of his powers and the 
hardness of the times through which he had lived had told upon 
him. His message was all the more impressive and remains a 
cherished memory to those who heard it. 

Dr Cheng was but fifty-nine when he died. He was twenty- 
nine years old when he made his notable Edinburgh speech. He 
packed into thirty years of service his great contributions to the 


Church of China and to the Church Universal. Much of his 
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work was done in a foreign tongue. He is the only Asiatic who 
has ever preached the annual sermon of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Because everywhere he was in the saving 
presence of His Master he was at home everywhere. Men forgot 
his nationality as he talked with them. The unity of the Spirit 
took on a new meaning in his companionship. The spiritual 
country of his new birth knew no barriers of race or colour. 
He was God’s free man in every church of God he visited. Yet 
he had a distinctive message from his own country to give to 
the Christian world. The characteristic courtesy and patience 
of China lived in him. He did not try to hustle providence. His 
Master was the Lord of yesterday, to-day and all the days to 
come. He represented a people able to enter more fully than 
western peoples into the deep meaning of the psalmist’s words 
‘a thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past’. Cheng Ching-yi knew how to do God’s work faithfully 
and to wait His time. Such men are the gift of God to impatient 
people and in our striving days his memory may teach us that 
the quiet way of faith is in the end the effective way. Dr Cheng 


Ching-yi endured as seeing the invisible. 
NELSON BITTON 














JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 
THE SUMMONS TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By HANS KOSMALA 


‘THE following lines, which conclude the article begun in 

the July number of the Review, do not claim to speak 
with authority on a subject which is still changing in its con- 
stituents and showing new aspects as time goes on. They only 
claim to represent the approach to certain large issues in the 
Jewish religion in the present world situation, for before long 
they will have to be examined if the Church is to accomplish the 
most crucial of all her tasks: to bring into being a new universal 
order of life founded upon the principles of the Christian faith. 
The question with which we are confronted everywhere in the 
present world chaos is neither more nor less than this: Is the 
living Christ to become the never-ceasing source of life for this 
world and His love the fulfilment of all its needs, or is Christ 
to renounce His claim and return to the Cross which for Chris- 
tians may continue to be the symbol of their worship, but which 
for the world would represent Christianity’s failure? 

It has often been said, and rightly, that between the Church 
and the world there can never be peace. We must, however, 
beware of so emphasizing this fact that it leads to the resignation 
of the Church in face of the apparent enmity of the world. We 
all too easily make a virtue and an excuse of the stumbling-block 
and the foolishness of the Cross. Is the hostile attitude of the 
world inevitable and necessary, and is the world alone responsible 
for it, or have we not rather to blame the Church and ourselves 
within it when the world shows but little confidence in the 
healing and regenerating power of the Christian message? Are 
men really averse by nature to all religion? Men have never 
ceased to ask: what shall we do with our lives? It was the question 


which Jesus read in the eyes of the multitude which followed 
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him to the mount, and all His sayings are nothing but the answer 
to this eternal question. There is here no difference between the 
ancients and the moderns. In the words of a writer of our time, 


Religion is that central essential part of education which determines conduct. 
Religion certainly should tell us what to do with our lives. 

But [he goes on] in the vast stir and occasions of modern life, so much of 
what we call religion remains irrelevant or dumb. Religion does not seem to 
‘join on’ to the main parts of the general problem of living. It has lost touch. 


The failure of religion to concern itself with the life of men 
has been admitted time and again by many who were conscious 
of their responsibility for the Church of Christ in this world. 


If the Church is to play her part in the development of western civilization, 
she must resume her proper function as the Divine mouthpiece for the pro- 
clamation of the true purposes of life in society. More than once in her history 
she has missed the God-given opportunity of relating her creed to the needs 
and problems and aspirations of a new world ; she has failed to recognize the 
day of her visitation.? 


However, we must not misunderstand the vocation of the 
Church as being ‘to play her part’ in the life of men, or to have a 
guiding and controlling hand in all human activities, like the 
medieval Church. No revival of romantic ideas will ever bring 
about a new Golden Age. On the contrary, the Church would 
constantly be in danger of degrading herself into a society of 
religious shareholders who are looking after their material 
interests. It is not the task of the Church to look for a place in 
the sun, to seek opportunities of making partnerships with the 
world. The Church is certainly not in the world for her own sake. 
Like Israel she was made for the world, but she must not fail 
in her mission, like the Israel of the Old Testament. Unless the 
Church relates her being to the whole and undivided reality of 
man, as Jesus did in His earthly life, she is without meaning to 
the world. 

Has not man’s reality its origin in God’s reality? And is it 
not the plane of his fellowship with God? God created man in 
His own image, He formed his body and breathed into him the 


1H. G. Wells: What Are We To Do with Our Lives? 
* Cyril E. Hudson: Preface to a Christian Sociology. 
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breath of life. That means that living man, in the entirety of 
his thought and action, both individual and social, spiritual and 
material, stands under the will and the judgment of God. But 
man, following his own imagination, has gone astray. To remind 
him of his Divine origin, to bring him back under the sove- 
reignty of God’s Kingdom, this was the supreme task of Israel. 
It is also the task of the Church in the world, namely, to be 
the conscience which is permanently aware of God’s will and 
judgment in the life of men. ‘The Church was framed for the 
express purpose of interfering with the world.’! Has the Church 
fulfilled this her prophetic function? 


After two thousand years of history in the countries of 
western civilization the Church is accused of having lost touch 
with the life of men, of having ‘a multitude of messages, but 
no message’.? This modern criticism seems to have little or 
nothing to do with the Jews and the Jewish religion. Yet we 
need not seek very far for the connexion. Since their emancipa- 
tion the Jews have become partners in our modern civilization. 
With us they share its accomplishments and in return have made 
their distinguished contribution. They have produced outstand- 
ing philosophers, scientists, artists and statesmen. In many 
fields they have been the pacemakers of our civilization, so much 
so that the Jew may proudly say: ‘What the world has gained 
through the Jews in the last century is an indication of what it 
lost during the preceding centuries.’ By his intellectual eminence 
in practically every sphere of life the Jew has become an integral 
part of modern humanity and has made essential contributions 
towards the moulding of the ‘modern mind’. The criticism of 
modern man on the Christian Church and her failure in the 
reality of life is thus essentially also a criticism of the modern 
Jew. 

It is true that in the first instance this criticism was not 
directed towards Christianity, but towards the official Jewish re- 
ligion. In the past decades Jews have abandoned their traditional 


1 John Henry Newman. 
*A. G. Whyte: The Religion of the Open Mind. 
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religion in large numbers and have either been maintaining but 
loose contact with the synagogue or have ceased entirely to 
belong to the Jewish community. In the early years of the 
emancipation the vast majority of those who abandoned their 
inherited religion embraced Christianity. The reason for this 
change—apart from the truly religious motives of some of the 
converts—may be seen in the circumstance that the Christian 
religion seemed so much more in agreement with the require- 
ments of life than the old orthodox faith which, by its ritual order 
of life, severely handicapped its adherents under modern con- 
ditions. Conversion to Christianity undoubtedly led to a definite 
progress in their lives, at least for the time being. 

Yet it would be unjust to explain as mere opportunism this 
temporary readiness of the emancipated Jew to change his old 
faith for another ‘better and more helpful’ religion. It has often 
been maintained by those who are no particular friends of the 
Jews that bad Jews do not make good Christians. In spite of 
general appearances which seem to justify this view, it would be 
a grave mistake to infer here that the Jew is distinguished by an 
inborn indifference to religion. It is true that the Jew is ‘earthly’- 
minded, but this does not imply that he is indifferent to religion. 
All we can say here is that his feeling for religion differs in some 
decisive way from that common among his Christian neighbours. 
His earthly-mindedness is usually regarded as the reason for his 
inherent tendency to agnosticism and materialism. Admittedly 
it often amounts to that, but in its origin it is nothing but an 
expression of his instinctive love for life and his deeply rooted 
appreciation of its gifts. In this the Jew excels all other races 
in the world. He feels entitled to enjoy the days of his life, even 
though their strength may be no more than labour and sorrow. 
Through generations the Jew met death and persecution, but 
this has only intensified his desire and feeling for life: although 
it seems a miracle of human history, it also explains how a 
people persecuted like the Jews should survive the persecuting 
nations. 

“The Jews as a people and as individuals’, writes Norman 
Bentwich, ‘are determined to live and to achieve.’ The vital 
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energy of the Jew and his keen instinct for the things of life, 
combined with an innate will to resist all forces hostile to life, 
sufficiently account for the conspicuous part which the Jew is 
playing in modern civilization; they will probably secure him 
this place for a long time to come. Why is it that the Jews are 
gifted with such an unusual élan vital? The ethnologist may 
content himself with the statement that it is a characteristic 
racial quality. The vital interest of the modern Jew in the progress 
of civilization and his visions of the future of humanity have 
to all appearances hardly any connexion with religion, and even 
seem expressly antagonistic to it. Yet we cannot fail to recognize 
in this modern Jewish attitude to life the secularized counterfeit 
of the religious idea of life in ancient Israel. 


The foundation of Old Testament religion is the affirmation 
and appreciation of this our life which was given to us by God. 
God is the God of life, the God of living man. When we read in 
Genesis 11. 7 that ‘man became a living soul’ we are inclined to 
read into the phrase ideas of the Platonic doctrine of the soul, 
thus entirely misunderstanding its plain biblical meaning. It 
means neither more nor less than ‘living man’, living body and 
spirit, man as a living creature of God. Any philosophical 
speculation on man and the ‘living soul’ which does not take 
into account the wholeness of human life will lead to miscon- 
ceptions about God’s purpose for man. The narrative of the 
Fall shows that man is constantly apt to disturb and destroy 
the relationship to God into which he is brought through the 
Creation. ‘Man was designed for a more-than-human life’, to be 
more than a self-conscious, rational being, but God included 
this his human life as well. The doctrine of original sin is by no 
means inconsistent with the Old ‘Testament idea of life. But no 
such doctrine, which in orthodox Lutheranism even went so far 
as to declare that the very breath of man is evil and that his very 
life is sin, can ever invalidate God’s command to man that he 
should live his life on earth in faithful obedience, in fear of God 
and love of man. It was after the Fall that God said to Abraham 
‘I am the Almighty God; walk before me, and be thou perfect’. 
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That Israel should walk ‘in the name of the Lord’, ‘in the know- 
ledge of His will’, is also the central message of the Prophets, for 
only then would God fulfil the promise He once gave (Leviticus 
xxvI., Deuteronomy xxvill.), that Israel should dwell safely in 
the land and be a blessing among the nations of the earth. Here 
attention may be drawn to the last chapter of the book of Job. 
Many a good Christian may take exception to the ‘materialistic’ 
end of the narrative. But this also is an example of the ancient 
Hebrew appreciation of life. 

Even in its most ritualistic parts the Hebrew Bible does not 
forget the thought of life: ‘If a man keep my judgments, he 
shall live in them: I am the Lord’ (Leviticus xvi1I. 5). When over 
five hundred years later Rabbi Jishmael (d. c. 135 A.D.) com- 
mented on this verse, he said: 


Man shall live in them, that means, he shall not die in them: therefore, if a 

Gentile forces an Israelite to commit idolatry (the most formidable sin) threaten- 
ing him with death, he should worship the idol and not allow the Gentile to 
kill him. 
Such a decision may surprise us, but it shows us the value which 
is ascribed to human life in orthodox Jewish religion. Life is too 
precious a gift of God that a Jew should imagine that God could 
want him to lose it. 


With the emancipation, the Jew left the narrowness of his 
religious ghetto and turned his open mind to the world which 
had accepted him as a member with equal rights. He gave up 
much of the faith of his forefathers which seemed to hinder his 
vital functions and sometimes he broke off even the last contacts 
with his religious past; but he never lost his inherited feeling for 
the values of life. He became a ‘Jacob without the ladder’. How 
would he, with his intense visions of life, and after suffering for 
centuries from oppression, react upon a world in which the 
‘struggle for life’ was breeding injustice and hatred, suffering and 
death? It is not really surprising that in these circumstances the 
Jew became the champion of a better social order and a more 
equal treatment of humanity. 

Although Karl Marx would have denied the vital share of his 
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Jewish heritage in the growth of his social ideas, we may still see 
in them the ancient prophetic ideals translated into the terms of 
a modern age. A diary note of Ferdinand Lassalle leaves no 
doubt about the true motive power: it is the old Hebraic passion 
for life. The note was written in answer to the question why he 
should become a martyr for the social cause: 

Why? Because God has put a voice in my heart that calls me to battle. 
Because I can fight and suffer for a noble cause. Because I cannot deceive God 
in the use of the strength which He has given me for a definite purpose. Because, 
in one word, I cannot help it. 

In the same line of descent from the old prophetic thought 
is the modern movement for peace and a better understanding 
between the nations, in which Jews are taking a leading part. 
The Jews have not a monopoly of all these movements which 
stand for a better order of life, but they have become their 
champions. The historic heritage of the Jews and their geo- 
graphical dispersion have destined them for this service. 


It is natural that the Church should condemn all these 
undertakings without God or even against God (‘religion, an 
opiate’). At best she sees in the socialist ideal a mere caricature 
of the old messianic belief. Is not ‘hastening the millennium’, 
moreover, already an offence against God and thus doomed to 
failure? We need not falter in our final judgment on all rational- 
istic efforts to save humanity. But we can no longer afford to 
stand aloof and watch idly. It is time for us to recognize the 
meaning of the modern endeavour: it is the assertion of the old 
Hebraic consciousness of life and its reaffirmation in our time 
as the ‘right to live’. 

The world eagerly grasped at the message which the Chris- 
tian Church seemed to deny. It is true that at all times the 
Church encouraged her clergy to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction and to take part in all works of mercy which the 
existing social order rendered necessary. But all her charity and 
welfare activity has never been more than ambulance work. This 
is not what the world expects of the Church. ‘Damn your 
charity: we want justice’, is its seemingly ungrateful retort. When 
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vital issues were involved in social and political questions, the 
Church has always assumed that then she must stand aside and 
take no part, because it is not her concern. There has always been 
in the Church a strong undercurrent which regarded this world 
as the devil’s legitimate playground and delivered all human life 
and activity into his hands, withholding from his grip only 
man’s soul.? 

The foundation of Christianity is contained in the Old 
Testament, while its message is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. When modern critics say that the Church has lost touch 
with life, with mankind and its history, it means, in terms of the 
Church, that she is no longer able to relate her faith to the life 
of men because to a large extent she is no longer conscious of 
her Old Testament foundation. That we preach on Old Testa- 
ment texts does little to alter the fact that we are not conscious 
enough of the affirmation of life by God. In our failure to bring 
the Gospel to bear upon the life of the world we content our- 
selves with saying that the world has no ear to hear the message. 
Instead we should recognize that our language fails to reach the 
ear of the world not because our voice is weak, but because it is 
inarticulate. 

On the other hand, Judaism, from its more orthodox 
adherents to its outspoken apostates, has never abandoned the 
fundamental biblical conception of life. The emancipation of the 
Jews came at a time when western civilization was beginning to 
make itself independent of the Church (mainly by the rigorous 
and exclusive application of reason to all spheres of life). Contact 
with the world awakened Judaism, hitherto lying dormant in its 
religious tradition, to its universal mission. Modern Judaism 
firmly believed ‘in the universal charge laid upon humanity: to 
build on earth the Kingdom of God, so far as it lies in man’s 


1 Barthianism which in our day appeared to be the new creative theology has in 
reality only established the latent negative attitude to life. It ‘has broken up the natural 
relation between God and man and has atheised all human qualities. . . . On the one side 
there is the world abandoned by God, on the other there is God without His creation ’ 
(Otto Urbach). We cannot fail to see in this attitude the principal reason why many 
Protestants turn to Rome to-day. But Rome cannot give more than it has: its medieval 
ideals safely guarded by the Papal Encyclical Pascends Dominici Gregis (1907). 
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power’.! The message of Judaism may seem to us hardly more 
than an apotheosis of life but, even though it may still be without 
a guiding principle, it is a vital message and its language is plain. 
Through many channels (such as socialism, pacifism, movements 
for all kinds of understanding between antagonistic groups, 
anti-Kantian philosophy), which need not be in any way directly 
connected with or related to professing Judaism, the message 
reaches the world. It is understood and accepted. One thing 
becomes abundantly clear: the needs of humanity are the 
extensive concern of Judaism, religious and otherwise, while the 
Church still keeps aloof from them. 

The different attitude of Judaism to the world must not, 
however, be mistaken for mere opportunist missionary tactics; 
it originates in a different attitude to the life of man. This point 
calls for emphasis lest the impression should be gained that a 
kind of Jewish world conspiracy is going on; there is certainly 
no such thing. 

Another fact becomes extremely clear: the Christian approach 
to Judaism must be preceded by an approach to the world. 
There is no other way by which to approach Judaism, for it is 
only in the world that the Church and Judaism can meet. There 
Judaism will be found, not readily waiting for the Gospel, but 
as an equal partner already at work. 

An attempt was made in the part of this article published in 
July to point out that modern Judaism is re-thinking its religious 
values and to show that its missionary extension reaches far 
deeper into the religious world than the name ‘Noachism’ may 
suggest. That synagogues are empty and seem likely to remain 
empty is recorded in our missionary reports with rejoicing, but 
quite unjustifiably, for Judaism shows no signs of weakness. 
What we perceive to-day is a new, decided turn to the study 
of the Hebrew Bible. It is in our day that Judaism begins to 
realize that the Word of God is ‘the source of strength and 
consolation’.? 

A better conclusion to these remarks could hardly be found 


1 Rabbi Max Dienemann. 
2 International Review of Missions, July 1935, p- 375- 
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than two short extracts from a correspondence with an orthodox 
Jew between 1930 and 1935. He wrote: 

Once I believed in the salvation of the world through the proletariat. To-day, 
I see that although this hope was right in its end, I misunderstood it as to the 
way of its realization. The starting-point lies in the metaphysical sphere: man 
must be re-made by the will of the Torah and Jesus. 

Judaism is re-thinking its fundamental truths. Christianity must do the 
same, otherwise it will be unequal to the great discussion with us, which will 
come and which will be a struggle for God. 

It cannot be the task of the Christian Church to build up the 
Kingdom on earth, for the Kingdom is God’s. ‘Thy Kingdom 
come’, the Christian prays. But is not this prayer linked up with 
the other following it: ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven’? 

What is the task of the Church to-day? Is it the adaptation 
of its doctrines to the new scientific conception of the universe 
and the place of man within it? That is the answer of modernism. 
Or is it the application of Jesus’s moral teachings to the problems 
of modern civilization? That is the answer of social gospelism. 
It is the same reply that Jewish liberalism is willing to give. A 
new moral and social consciousness cannot be the final reply to 
the crucial question. 

The first condition for the Church to fulfil to-day is to dismiss the question 
of how to get the people to church and concentrate upon her situation. This 
sounds desperate. But we are in a desperate state. The most urgent need is a 
mission of repentance—not to the nation, but the Church.! . 

Does not this warning to the Church seem unreasonable and 
even blasphemous? Does it lie at all in her power to concen- 
trate upon her situation and change her policy or even her 
foundation? 

“The Church is not man-made, but given by God.’? It is 
true that, unlike Judaism, she is not of the world. But she has 
forgotten that she was placed in this world, and if she does not 
find the way back to her Old Testament foundation she will be 
unable to make her message of sin and the forgiveness of sin 
heard and understood. Hans KosMALA 


1D. R. Davies: On to Orthodoxy. * International Review of Missions, July 1941, p. 410. 














MORAL CONDITIONS AMONG 
THE BANTU 


By T. COCKER BROWN 


pat the Bantu races in southern Africa are passing 
through an extremely dangerous stage in their develop- 
ment must be patent to any close observer of conditions there. 

The writer makes no pretence to be an expert on South 
African affairs. He wishes merely to share a deep concern for a 
state of social chaos developing among the southern Bantu 
peoples, a condition so serious as to involve the danger of a 
complete moral débacle. The impressions recorded were 
received in the course of two visits to the Union of South 
Africa, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia in 1933 and 1940, after an absence from the country 
of more than thirty years. 

Owing to the contacts that Europe has forced on them in 
the course of the last hundred years, the Bantu have had to make 
adjustments in their mental outlook, social organization and 
moral habits within that short period such as Europe has made 
in the course of two thousand years. Adjustment so funda- 
mental and hurried could not fail to cause acute difficulty. 

The discovery of precious and useful metals, added to the 
land-hunger from which Europe suffered in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, caused a rapid infiltration of white 
races into southern Africa, and large-scale industries have grown 
up for which a cheap and fully-controlled labour supply was 
necessary. This led to the complete subjugation of the Bantu, 
in early days under the crude institution of actual slavery, in 
later times under an economic oppression that differs little from 
slavery. It was inevitable that civilized forms of government 
should be set up, but this has been done with a strange dis- 


regard for the human rights of the Native peoples and little 
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concern for their future development. The lack of anthropo- 
logical knowledge led to a clumsy destruction of the delicate 
mechanisms of Bantu social organization. The tribal system had 
given not only a fairly stable government to individual racial 
groups, but a certain balance and rhythm of life that had stood 
the test of centuries. Its disintegration has robbed the Bantu 
of their chief centre of moral authority, the discipline that came 
from it and, so, of moral security.’ The social milieu of in- 
dustrialism and urban existence into which he has been flung 
is dominated by individualistic conceptions of life to which 
the Bantu is a stranger, and a cash economy equally strange 
is forced on him by taxation and a growing need of the products 
of modern civilization. He has had to make his adjustments 
to this bewildering whirlpool of new, unintelligible forces at 
the very moment when he has been robbed of his main source 
of moral authority—the tribal system. The Christian Church 
has only succeeded in part in providing a substitute centre of 
authority and setting up the individual and inward moral 
authority, to the conception of which again the Bantu was 
largely a stranger. The assumption of superiority, issuing in 
a certain crude contempt on the part of the white for the black 
man, has added a dangerous psychological element of inferiority 
sense on the side of the latter. The conditions set up are naturally 
more pronounced and acute in the southern areas where in- 
filtration and industrial development are further advanced and 
these areas provide the most striking examples, but the same 
process of deterioration is going on steadily right through the 
countries that lie south of the Equator. There are some ex- 
tremely serious indications of moral collapse among the Bantu. 


I. DRUNKENNESS 


Over and over again in reports that come from missionaries 
scattered over the whole of South Africa occurs the remark that 
the besetting sins of the African people are immorality and 
drunkenness. One hears the same thing from African 
ministers. Hospitals report a growing number of cases of 
wounds and deaths resulting from drunken brawls after village 
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beer parties. The Bantu does not make a habit of working for 
long continuous spells; he prefers spells of a few months’ 
duration, and finds little to relieve the boredom of intervening 
periods spent in the Reserves. Only two generations ago war 
and hunting, with the subsidiary crafts of making weapons, 
occupied the time of the men, and the fields left small leisure 
for the women and girls, or the big herds of cattle for the grow- 
ing boys. Now so-called evening parties are one of the few 
forms of recreation, and in many cases amount to little more 
than beer drinks which result in much drunkenness. The 
situation is reflected in the figures for convictions for drunken- 
ness in Johannesburg—rising from 10,200 in 1938 to 12,641 
in 1939. In Durban convictions for drunkenness among the 
Natives are 22 per thousand of the population. Some munici- 
palities make big profits out of the Native beer halls. The 
traffic in illicit liquor is enormous. In one week-end in Johannes- 
burg recently the police destroyed gs500 gallons of illicit liquor 
and made 1500 arrests. Such figures are eloquent. 


II. Sex IMMORALITY 


Facts in this connexion have to be viewed in the light of 
ideas on sex relations held by the Bantu generally, very different 
from those of ‘Christian’ Europe. In particular, pre-marital 
relations are not held in any particular abhorrence among 
most tribes as morally wrong. But pre-marital motherhood 
and promiscuity are generally condemned as evils. Facts. are, 
none the less, serious. A well-known missionary in Johannes- 
burg recently made the estimate that in 75 to go per cent of 
Native location homes the men and women had not been 
married either by European-or Native law. Some of these unions, 
while irregular, would be permanent, but a large percentage 
are temporary, and such are becoming normal in urban areas. 
A man coming to work in the towns leaves his wife behind in the 
Reserves and takes a temporary wife in the town, abandoning 
her when he returns to his home. A girl in service or industry 
in town away from parental control falls easily into loose ways, 
gives birth to an illegitimate child and often has no resource 
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but to persuade the father to support her and the child. She 
has no legal claim on him as a husband and when he leaves 
the place she is left without support. The children, belonging 
to her by custom, must also be supported. The only way out of 
the difficulty for her is to form another temporary union. 

Illegitimacy is dangerously common. Not all births of Bantu 
children are registered even in urban areas and such figures 
are not necessarily an index of immorality. But the facts are 
alarming. In Pretoria in 1935, 59 per cent of the registered 
births were illegitimate, and the percentage is reckoned to have 
risen since then. In Grahamstown, a city with a fairly settled 
Bantu population more accustomed to registration, 50 per cent 
were illegitimate in 1939. Competent opinion holds that the 
percentage in a city like Johannesburg is very much higher 
and one Reef town is mentioned as showing 80 per cent. The 
conditions in Reserves should be much better and perhaps are, 
but an experienced welfare worker in a Reserve states that of 
the maternity cases that passed through her hands in seven or 
eight years over 70 per cent were illegitimate children. Such a 
figure is a much more serious one, as there can be no excuse 
there for temporary unions or marriages not legally regularized. 
It is impossible to secure figures showing the incidence of 
venereal disease in the Bantu population, but the position is 
known to be very serious. General Smuts in 1937 stated in 
regard to Native health that ‘the position is becoming worse 
and worse and venereal disease is increasing at a terrible rate’. 
Estimates made by two doctors, based on records of cases 
passing through their hands, were that 75 to 80 per cent of the 
Bantu population in their Reserves were infected. 


III. Crime 


Bantu society normally shows a remarkable absence of 
crime, but the figures for crime in the Union show an alarming 
rise. Government statistics show that there has been an increase 
of go per cent in Native crime generally in the last decade. 
These figures do not include the large number of convictions 
for offences against the Pass Laws and similar restrictive enact- 
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ments. Such offenders cannot be classed as criminals, but in 
prison life they associate with criminals and there seems little 
doubt that a large class of criminals is being created by the 
operation of these laws. ‘The kind of wholesale conviction of 
delinquents that goes on in the Witwatersrand Native courts 
is producing a contempt and hatred for white law in the Bantu 
mind that makes an increase in crime and a consequent deteriora- 
tion of moral fibre inevitable among the Bantu. 

A peculiarly dangerous aspect of the situation is the growth 
in figures for juvenile delinquency in such areas as the Wit- 
watersrand. The magistrate of the Juvenile Court in Johannes- 
burg stated that for the past four years cases of juvenile offenders 
coming to his court had increased by 50 per cent or more each 
year. The most common crime is theft, and the cause is poverty 
—sometimes the absolute hunger of the children who commit 
petty thefts, robbery and even housebreaking. Vagrancy, 
gambling and violent assault are other common juvenile crimes, 
with touting for the makers and sellers of illicit liquor and for 
keepers of gambling dens. It is perhaps the most serious element 
in an alarming situation that a generation of youthful criminals 
should be growing up in the urban areas. Large numbers 
of children are growing up without a home, except a place to 
sleep in, without family influences, often with only one parent, 
an overburdened mother, at best, living in homes where there 
is unending, hopeless poverty. ‘They have limited chances for 
education and rarely the chance to rise in the scale of life that 
education should offer, and no recreational outlets. It is no 
wonder that children turn to thieving to relieve their hunger, 
and to other crimes to escape from the sheer boredom of such 
a drab life. Conditions in this respect are better in the Reserves, 
but just as disease spreads inevitably from the industrial centres 
to the rural areas so does the contagion of moral delinquency. 


IV. THe BREAK-UP OF THE FAMILY 
Such children as those referred to in the above section are the 
product of a tragedy that has already happened in urban centres 
in the Union and threatens the whole population of southern 
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Africa, namely, the disintegration of the family. Already the 
tribe has ceased to be an effective social force for large numbers 
and it looks as if family life might break up in the same way, 
and with even more disastrous results. The growing licence in 
sex relations observable everywhere among the Bantu, the 
increasing frequency of loose, temporary unions in place of 
legal marriage, the lack of adequate housing accommodation 
in urban centres and the inadequacy of wages paid to African 
workers are the main causes of the disintegration of family life. 
The increase in crime, and particularly juvenile delinquency, 
is one of its most serious symptoms. That such disintegration 
in family life is a sober fact in South Africa is shown clearly 
in the discussions of a conference of the Christian Council 
which spent two days in debating this subject in June 1940. 
Again it must be noted that matters have reached a far more 
serious point in urban areas than in rural. In the Reserves the 
family is still a solid fact and the foundation of the social life 
of the tribe. But the large percentage of absentee husbands and 
fathers, remaining for long periods in the urban centres, is 
breaking up family life as a moral training ground for the younger 
generation. Promiscuous extra-marital relationships are becoming 
almost as general in Reserves as in cities. 

In the cities two major difficulties in the way of main- 
taining family life have been named. The first is the lack 
of adequate housing accommodation at rentals that African 
workers can afford to pay. This results in overcrowding that 
makes family life impossible. The second is the low scale of 
wages paid to African workers, which does not make it possible 
for the average man to maintain a home with a wife and a family, 
say, of two or three children. This means that the wife must 
take up some form of paid occupation which keeps her out of 
the home all day and unable to feed or care for the children 
during that time. She may alternatively take up the brewing 
of illicit beer, a most profitable occupation, risky by reason of 
frequent police raids, but showing big profits nonetheless. 
Illicit beer can be brewed with a bigger alcohol content than 
the beer hall product, drunk under conditions more congenial 
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to the African and at a cheaper rate. Small wonder then if the 
mother of a family whose father cannot earn enough to support 
the children takes to illicit brewing. The effect on the children 
is not likely to be good. The company assembled in such a 
spot, the scenes enacted, do not make for the growth of high 
moral qualities. The wife may, and often does, resort to even 
less reputable means of raising the family budget, less liable, 
too, to police interference, but dangerous from the point of 
view of disease and even more demoralizing to a growing family. 
But rent must be paid and food must be provided. In any case 
family life tends to disintegrate and the whole moral life of the 
community to deteriorate. 


V. HEATHEN PRACTICES 


A further phenomenon which, while it may not be a definite 
indication of moral disintegration, is yet very disturbing is the 
recrudescence of heathen practices which had seemed to be 
decadent, if not dead. From time to time in the press appear 
references to instances of the revival of ritual murder, some 
cases apparently well authenticated. Witchcraft, far from having 
lost its hold on the minds of the people, shows more and more 
evident signs that its roots have scarcely been disturbed by a 
century of Christian missions and vigorous efforts to stamp it 
out by legal means. Initiation ceremonies for boys and girls 
have been revived in a number of places, with the active support 
of chiefs and other leading members of Bantu society. The 
writer visited two towns in Bechuanaland Reserves where such 
ceremonies were revived openly in 1940 after a lapse of over 
ten years. Such institutions undoubtedly meet a real need in 
Bantu life, but in their crude heathen form involve so much 
debasing obscenity as to be generally condemned by African 
Christian leaders. The recrudescence of such heathen practices 
is probably nothing more than the coming out into the 
open of dark practices that have been going on secretly for 
years past. That open confession of them is, however, a 
sign of disintegrating moral standards and is another serious 
phenomenon. 
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VI. THe CHuRCcH 


A last alarming feature of the situation to the writer is the 
Bantu Church’s apparent lack of concern about these conditions. 
A few leaders are deeply disturbed; the rank and file seem 
scarcely aware of any serious moral issue at stake. 

There are, however, relieving gleams of light in a gloomy 
picture. The conscience of white South Africa is being stirred 
on such issues as adequate housing for Africans. Slum clear- 
ance in progressive municipalities like Johannesburg has already 
gone a long way. Trained anthropologists are employed in the 
city’s Native Affairs Department. The deterioration of Native 
health, with the consequent threat to adjacent white com- 
munities, is clearly admitted to be a major problem for the 
State. The analogous danger of the infection from moral disease 
is slowly being recognized even outside the missionary body. 
The right of the African worker to a living wage is being acknow- 
ledged as is the loss to the whole community if he is forced to 
live at a sub-economic level that makes family life impossible. 
The need of more adequate provision for Native education is 
admitted by a growing section of the public. That such educa- 
tion, highly charged with moral and religious content, is one 
of the most powerful weapons to fight moral disintegration 
is being admitted. The significance for the community of 
moral diseases such as crime, immorality and drunkenness is 
coming to be realized. It is dawning on the white mind that the 
Bantu industrial worker is South Africa’s biggest asset and that 
he must be protected from the ravages of moral disease, as from 
tuberculosis and venereal disease. Such ideas are disseminated 
only very slowly, however. A minority in the Church too is 
acutely alive to the truth that ‘this kind goeth not out save by 
prayer and fasting’, which is the crux of the whole situation. 

T. CockER BROWN 

















THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 
HELP THE OLDER 


By GODFREY E. PHILLIPS 


iw the Christian mission’s vision of a Church Universal coming 

into being as God’s answer to its labours had been fanciful, 
the cruel realities of the war would have ended it by this time. 
But God who can bring good out of evil is using the very war 
itself to make His world-wide Church more real. No one could 
doubt that who looked through the papers on which this article 
is based, namely several scores of private letters, and—more 
important—documents kindly supplied to the Editors by mission 
houses for this purpose. Only representative extracts can be 
given; anyhow we are in the midst of the happenings, and the 
time for telling the whole great story is not yet. But perhaps these 
details may serve as chinks through which shines some of the 
brightness of the truth. 

We only mention first, as not strictly our subject, how nobly 
America and Canada and some old-established churches in 
South Africa have encouraged us; how the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America invited the Anglican missions to send a 
representative, and on hearing him (Bishop Noel Hudson) 
trebled its intended gift, making it $300,000, two-thirds of which 
had actually been sent to Britain by May 1941;! or how the 
Church of England in Canada relinquished its grants of about 
£4500 a year from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and the Synods of Johannesburg and Natal relinquished theirs 
‘for the duration’, and how in the latter a day of offering 
following a week of prayer brought in over £2000. All over the 
world our scattered kinsmen have bestirred themselves to do 
what they can. 


1 A second gift of the same amount has been promised. 
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But the Younger Churches are our present subject, and at 
the outset we must be on guard against our besetting sin of 
measuring spiritual things by the financial yardstick. However 
much money they are sending, and they are sending very much 
indeed, the Younger Churches are giving us something far more 
important, their intense and loving sympathy and the support 
of their continual prayer. Everyone who receives letters from 
missionaries abroad nowadays has grown accustomed to reading 
some such sentence as: ‘It would do you good to hear how every 
day our little boarding-home children (or high school girls, or 
village Christians) pray that God will keep you all safe and stop 
the war.’ If we saw what God sees, perhaps we should know 
that many of us owe our very preservation to those prayers. 
Anyhow, in what is more plainly than any previous struggle a 
war against spiritual hosts of wickedness in high places the 
rallying of the forces of intercession by multitudes all round the 
world is a fact of primary and vital significance. Our brethren 
might have been confused amid political misunderstandings; if 
some Indians and some Africans had remembered old quarrels 
and taken our troubles coolly there would have been little cause 
for wonder, but there has been nothing whatever of that kind, 
only a quick perception that with all its faults our country is 
this time honestly opposing a great evil, and a generous and 
kindly anxiety to give all possible help to those with whom they 
are united in Christ. 

Let us look first at instances of plain human kindness to 
Europeans in their distress. Two village women in Ceylon came 
to a Danish missionary, when they heard her mission was cut off 
from its home source of supply, with a fowl and two annas (2}d). 
They said they knew she was used to a big salary, as much as 
eight annas (gd) a day, and they could not afford that, but they 
would get together two annas a day for her to live on! In Sidon 
Protestant Church, Syria, a Danish missionary mother with four 
children was entertained for a month by a Syrian family, and the 
little Church with only thirty-five members resident in the town 
gave to the mission £25, which represents nearly half of its 
total monthly budget. A few outcaste Christians from Hyderabad 
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have gone to Bombay for the sake of a better livelihood. Hearing 
there of the air-raids they clubbed together and sent fifty rupees, 
a noble sum when measured against their resources, to help their 
fellow-Christians in Britain. A Methodist Sunday school in 
Colombo had a nativity play, and brought gifts which it laid 
reverently in the manger. They were to be used for the bombed 
churches in England. Many churches in India, Burma and 
Ceylon have taken collections for the same purpose. A small 
church in Sylhet connected with a Welsh mission decided to do 
without its Christmas festivities in order to send money to help 
the evacuated children in Wales. A certain mobile canteen which 
has served several stricken cities in England bears the name of 
the Travancore Church Council of the South India United 
Church, because it was provided by all the Christians connected 
with that Council giving one day’s income apiece. From small 
and lonely islands in the Pacific, and from Central Africa, large 
sums (over {600 through the London Missionary Society alone) 
have been given to the Red Cross. There is something exquisite 
in the spontaneity and the lavish scale of this giving, much of it 
out of deep poverty, and there will be henceforth a new warmth 
of loving gratitude in our feeling for those who have been so good 
to us. 

Next, the times have quickened in the Younger Churches 
a new sense of the need to help churches like themselves in other 
lands, or to evangelize other parts of their own vast areas. The 
Baptist Missionary Society has instances of African Christians 
sending funds for the relief of their brethren in China suffering 
because of the war, though to the African China seems almost in 
another world. A Christian ashram of Tamil people in Ceylon 
sent its leader across to India to find out how it could best help 
in the area of the ‘orphaned’ Danish mission. On his return 
with a list of needs he called for volunteers, with the result that 
the first missionary was sent to meet the need for a woman 
worker at Porto Novo, near Cuddalore. Note the initiative and 
the courage, alike of the ashram and of the young woman Tamil 
missionary going to an unknown country. But the largest body of 
information deals with the many ways in which the Younger 
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Churches have taken upon their own shoulders burdens which 
the missionary societies could no longer carry. Again the reality 
is far beyond the range of finance, though finance lends itself 
most conveniently to reporting. 

The Church Missionary Society had to withdraw from its 
mission to the Gond tribes in Nagpur diocese. Three dioceses 
far away in the south, with plenty of financial problems of their 
own, took over and have made all plans for six clergy, three 
being Gonds and three from South India. The women’s work is 
led by Miss Mercy Azariah, daughter of the Bishop. ‘The only 


disappointment of the local Gonds is that a bishop’s daughter’ 


seems to prefer to go on foot or in simple carts, when camels and 
elephants would be so much more fitting! A reduction in the 
grant from the Presbyterian Church in Wales led the church 
on the Khasi Hills to begin to raise a fund of Rs 50,000, which 
is likely to be completed before long. Baptist Missionary Society 
churches in Lushai are giving more generously than before 
towards their ministry, and have appointed four missionaries— 
two men and two women—to a neighbouring tribe. The church 
at Patna, accustomed to having a pastor supported by the mission, 
has undertaken his full support itself. 

There was a happy sense of church history in the diocese of 
Nasik, Western India, keeping St Boniface’s Day as a day of 
prayer for German and Scandinavian mission work in India. 
The collections for this purpose on the following Sunday were 
four times their usual amount, and a member of the Indian 
Forestry Service obtained over Rs 300 from his own friends 
for the work of these missions. 

Among the Hyderabad Methodists, amid rising costs of 
living and after recent acute famine, collections have risen, and 
the staff has contributed Rs 15,000 to a fund for making up the 
cuts in mission grants. This last feature is often repeated in other 
places, one twenty-fourth of income being a standard contri- 
bution. This is the harder to give because the stress of recent 
years had caused earlier reductions in rates of salary already too 
low, but it has in many instances been genuinely volunteered 
and its consequences willingly borne. Thousands of indigenous 
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full-time workers are enduring in silence for the work’s sake all 
that is involved for their families by their receiving a bare sub- 
sistence allowance. Again the most striking instances of taking 
over burdens are directly due to sudden war disasters. The 
Batak Church, whose marvellous growth in eighty years to a 
membership of 430,000 drew so much attention at Tambaram, 
suffered a shattering blow when not only were all its mission- 
aries interned, but its more than five hundred schools, led by 
men who were leaders of congregations as well as teachers, were 
placed for the time being under the control of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and its deposited funds were ‘blocked’. A weaker body 
would have collapsed in the wild crisis which ensued, but when 
three Dutch missionaries helped with advice and wise approaches 
to Government, new plans were quickly made for a fully inde- 
pendent Church, which was constituted at a great synod in 
July 1940. Government consented to the control of schools and 
buildings by Dutch missionaries. Future missionaries will have 
no position of control in the Batak Church, but as ‘church 
visitors’ will have welcome admission to ‘all our meetings, 
our homes, and our churches’. The ‘blocked’ funds are now 
available again. When the missionaries of the Berlin mission 
in Tanganyika Territory were interned, an African who was 
appointed ‘senior pastor’ among thirteen pastors and thirty-one 
elders in the Bena-Hehe country wrote to an officer of the 
International Missionary Council in London that the pastors 
would carry on everything necessary for the churches; they 
only asked that if possible some European supervision might be 
provided for the medical and the educational work. The Danish 
missionaries in Urundi, Central Africa, having made frank 
appeals to native Africans in April 1940 to save the work from 
the peril in which it was placed, were able to report in October 
that during the intervening months sixteen new churches had 
been opened and a boys’ and girls’ boarding school started. 
When the missionaries of the Danish branch of the Sudan United 
Mission in Nigeria informed the Africans on their staff that no 
money for salaries would be available, and advised them to seek 
employment elsewhere, they replied that they would support 
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themselves from their farms, and might even be able to give some 
help to the missionaries. The Christians in one district voted a 
contribution of {1 a month from their own offerings to help the 
Danish work. In the diocese of Grahamstown, South Africa, 


the Bantu have been splendid since the outbreak of war. . . . In spite of their hard 
economic status they are subscribing over and above their already heavy dues 
to a fund for new work. In this way they have enabled the Bishop to license a 
priest to work in the newly released areas, a man blessed with extraordinary love 
of his fellow-men, and loved himself by the heathen. . . . We hope that out here 
we shall more and more be able to take over from you some of the burden you 
carry on our behalf. 


Away in Manchuria, the Lutheran Church connected with 
the Danish mission, which is not wealthy, at once took over full 
responsibility for all Manchurian evangelistic salaries, an under- 
taking calling for heavy sacrifice, but, writes the Rev. J. Stewart 
from Mukden, ‘it has been a great experience for the Church 
itself’. A Methodist circuit in Burma helps in the emergency by 
an increase of more than fifty per cent in its monthly subscrip- 
tions, while St Thomas, in the West Indies, prospering indirectly 
through the American defence measures, sends {100 to relieve 
the missionary society’s funds in its district. 

These are a few facts among the many already known in 
the West. No discerning reader will make the mistake of inferring 
from them that the churches in Britain can afford to take their 
ease because the Younger Churches are so strong. They are 
strong here and there, but part of the very appeal of these facts 
is in the poverty and numerical weakness out of which has come 
giving on the heroic scale. And many hundreds of little groups 
of feeble folk scarcely realize yet what is afoot, because the older 
churches have hitherto failed to lead them along the path of true 
life. No, the only true answer to all this loving generosity is to 
reciprocate it, as nearly on the same heroic scale as we can, but 
in any case with the same love and with greater gratitude. Again 
let us remember the spiritual forces more important than money. 
The Church in China, for example, in addition to making a 
contribution that is remarkable, in present circumstances, to 
people in other lands, has demonstrated in the crisis in 
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China a faith and energy which have impressed the nation 
and may well inspire us. In North China Christians are under 
the harrow and certainly have no money to send elsewhere, 
though in spite of everything they have increased their free-will 
offerings. But they are large-hearted enough not to forget Britain, 
and a synod writes to the London Missionary Society: 

With steadfastness of heart and patience in suffering we are carrying out 


the essential work of extending the Kingdom of Heaven in these great days. 
In.the love of the Lord Jesus Christ we offer you our most sincere sympathy. 


When peoples far separated by geography and race in a time 
of common suffering feel for each other ‘in the love of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’, we see the beginning of that universal Church, 
the Body of Christ, for which the Christian mission labours and 
prays. ‘By all this stream of love’, says a Continental missionary 
gratefully acknowledging help, ‘His work continues, perhaps 
not as before—there is a new tone in it.’ 

St Paul once gave many months of ‘concern’ to a collection 
by Christian Gentiles for the help of Christian Jews, quite as 
much because it promoted the unity of the whole body as because 
it helped the saints in Judza. He showed how some giving multi- 
plies its intrinsic value by the prayers and the thanksgivings 
associated with it. Surely that is true, and we can make it yet 
more true, of the giving recorded in this article. Made by the 
Younger Churches with love and prayers, it impinges on us with 
tenfold its original value. We thank our brethren from the 
bottom of our hearts for having given us greater help than they 
ever thought possible. And above all we thank God for that gift 
of His Son which has created all this human giving. 


For the rendering of this service does more than supply the wants of God’s 
people; it results in a wealth of thanksgiving to God. The way you stand the test 
of this service must do honour to God, through your fidelity to what you profess 
as to the good news of Christ, and through the liberality of your contributions 
for them and for all others; then they will long for you and pray for you, because 
of the extraordinary favour God has shown you. Thank God for his indescribable 
gift! (2 Cor. 1x, 12-15, American version.) 

GODFREY E. PHILLIPs 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
GERMAN MISSIONARY LITERATURE SINCE 1939 


[' is a glad sign for the intellectual and spiritual life of Germany that 
the war, in spite of its claims on all available forces, has so far in no 
way lessened the devotion to missions and their scientific study. 

Missionary thinking, like all theological work in Germany to-day, is 
determined by three essential trends: there is in the first place the new 
approach to the reformers, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, and linked up 
with it a deeper penetration into the Old and New Testaments; there 
is the confrontation with the ‘crisis’ theology, for the stimulus of which 
much thankfulness is due, but which has also been decisively rejected; 
and lastly it is the political outlook, with its stress on the national com- 
munity, that has brought theological work to fruition. It goes without 
saying that the rich inspiration of the Madras meeting has been a frequent 
source of guidance and it is justifiable to put at the head of a small selection 
of missionary literature published in Germany since 1939 the book con- 
taining the report of the German delegates to that meeting. It is called 
Das Wunder der Kirche unter den Vélkern der Erde (“The Miracle of the 
Church among the Peoples of the Earth’, Stuttgart, two editions, 1939). 
In addition to describing the proceedings of the meeting, the book presents 
the work and conclusions of the various sections in a manner which gives 
a clear picture of these important deliberations and provides an intro- 
duction and impetus to their critical examination. 

Evidence of the influence of this book will be found in the contents 
of Germany’s new missionary periodical, edited by Dr Walter Freytag 
under the title Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift (Stuttgart: Evang. Missions- 
Verlag, since January 1939), which has adopted and carried further the 
best traditions of the four scientific periodicals which previously appeared 
in Germany: das Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, die Neue Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift, die Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissen- 
schaft and die Zeitschrift der Orient. Almost all the articles so far accepted 
in the new journal have taken as their theme the Younger Churches and 
have sought to extend and intensify the discussions of the Madras meeting. 
For this reason the issues which have so far appeared have given no 
indication of the wide sphere which the programme is to cover. The 
scientific depth and thoroughness of the discussions initiated in this 


journal are a matter for much thankfulness, and it is to be hoped that it 
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may find readers far beyond the frontiers of Germany and may help to 
further the missionary exchange of thought. 

A survey of scientific missionary work should not consist only of book 
titles ; it should endeavour, rather, to show the trends which the work 
is following. An insight into such main lines of missionary thinking is 
afforded more clearly in small articles, published from time to time in 
a wide variety of papers, than in many a comprehensive volume. 

The first concern of all scientific missionary work must constantly 
be the right approach to the New Testament. It is in fact first and foremost 
a matter of promoting the missionary understanding of the New Testa- 
ment and then of testing the work of our day by the conception that has 
been gained. An essential contribution to the first part of this task is 
provided by the article of Otto Michel, Freudenbotschaft in der V dlkerwelt 
(‘Glad Tidings in the World of Nations’, in Deutsche Theologie, Stuttgart, 
1939, pp. 45-68). Here a noted New Testament scholar shows how missions 
must be conceived on the basis of the total witness of the New Testament, 
which for its part goes back again to the message of Deuteronomy and 
Isaiah. Missionary thinking must be based on the eschatological expecta- 
tion of the New Testament in such a way that missions are regarded as 
the proclaiming of the message of the reconciliation of the nations through 
the Church, between the Ascension and the second coming of the Lord. 
The missionary command of Matthew xxvii1, 18-20, becomes in that light 
the vital and basic foundation. A second group of work on the New Testa- 
ment is concerned with the Johannine conception of missions. Karl 
Bornhiuser, of Marburg, sought many years ago to interpret the Gospel 
of St John as a missionary text for Israel, and in 1936 Wilhelm Oehler, 
formerly Inspector of the Basel Mission, confronted that thesis with 
another: the Gospel of St John as a missionary text for the world (Giiters- 
loh, 1936). He has supported his thesis with two further publications, Das 
Wort des Johannes an die Gemeinde (“The Word of John to the Community’, 
Giitersloh, 1938) and Zum Missionscharakter des JFohannesevangeliums 
(‘The Missionary Character of St John’s Gospel’, Giitersloh, 1941). 
Under the stimulus of this and other writings, Albrecht Oepke has made 
a brilliant study: Das missionarische Christuszeugnis des Johannesevangeliums 
(‘The Missionary Witness to Christ of St John’s Gospel’, Evangelische 
Missions-Zeitschrift, 1941, Jan., pp. 4-26). 

A third very remarkable attempt to work out the missionary thinking 
of the New Testament is provided by the article of Gustav Stahlin, based 
on rich experience on the mission field in India, and on years of New 
Testament study, Urchristliche Missionspraxis (‘Missionary Practice in the 
Primitive Church’, in Sendende Gemeinde, Berlin, 1940, Vol. 60, pp. 2-15). 
Finally there belongs among such thinking a series of lectures by 
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Adolf Schlatter on Fesus und Paulus, which appeared, after Schlatter’s 
death, in the periodical Deutsche Theologie, and which have recently been 
published in book form in Stuttgart. These lectures show that Paul as a 
missionary was a genuine apostle of Jesus Christ who gave quite special 
expression in terms of reality to the inspiration of the Master. There is, 
however, no denying that other scholars differ from Schlatter on individual 
questions. Martin Dibelius, for instance, in a lecture at the Heidelberg 
Academy of Science, on Paulus auf dem Areopag (Heidelberg, 1939), sets 
out to show that the speech on the Acropolis is strongly permeated with 
the thinking of the Greek philosophers and so should not be attributed 
to Paul. 

The introductory articles in each issue of the Evangelische Missions- 
Zeitschrift serve primarily to provide missionaries on the field with an 
approach to biblical missionary thinking and they are therefore indis- 
pensable within the framework of the magazine. Here, however, although 
they contribute much new thought, they may be passed over. 

Work on missionary history has been relatively small in range in recent 
years. There has indeed been a second edition of Julius Richter’s great 
collective work, Die deutsche evangelische Weltmission in Wort und Bild 
(‘The German Evangelical Mission in Word and Picture’), produced 
as an édition de luxe (Nuremberg, 1939), but it contained nothing that was 
essentially new. On the other hand, the last offering of that great scholar 
before his death in February 1940, Deutsche Evangelische Missionsfelder 
(‘German Evangelical Mission Fields’, Giitersloh, 1940), gives a valuable 
conclusion to Richter’s great five-volume history of missions, even though 
only for German missions. In it he shows once more his vast knowledge 
and his brilliant powers of presenting it. 

Kurt Dietrich Schmidt has rendered scientific knowledge an important 
service in the publication of the first volume of his great work, Die Bekeh- 
rung der Germanen zum Christentum (“The Conversion of the Germans 
to Christianity’, Géttingen, 1939). Untouched by the currents of the time, 
but stimulated by the questions which they present, he has penetrated 
anew right back to the sources of the missionary history of Germany and 
has corrected earlier statements, including those of Albert Hauck, on 
essential points. Valuable amplification has been provided for German 
students in H. W. Schomerus’s translation of the book of Helge Ljundberg, 
of Sweden, under the title Die nordische Religion und das Christentum 
(Giitersloh, 1940), for here, too, in presenting the conversion of the North, 
purely missionary standards have been applied. Specially welcome is his 
reference to the planning of churches, and to the alternative methods of 
founding them on the sites of pagan places of worship or in areas remotely 
removed therefrom. 
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An outstanding book in the field of more recent missionary history is 
that of Kurt Zimmerman, Fiinfzig Jahre Allianz-China- Mission (Barmen, 
1939), in which the story has been told of fifty years of a hitherto little 
known piece of German missionary work in the interior of China. 

Mention should finally be made among this group of at least one of 
the lately published biographies, Anna Katterfeld’s life-story of Felician 
von Zaremba (Stuttgart, 1939), for Zaremba was of significance far beyond 
the bounds of Germany and his plain, straightforward testimony won 
him hearts in many lands. 

It is very natural that with the lack of news from the mission fields 
books and articles describing the situation there should be few in number. 
One author to be mentioned is Gerhard Rosenkranz, Inspector of the 
East Asia Mission and lecturer at Heidelberg University. In Die religidse 
Lage Fapans in der Gegenwart (“The Religious Situation in Japan To-day’, 
Berlin-Steglitz) and Fernost-wohin? (‘Whither the Far East?’ Heilbronn, 
1940), he turns to brilliant account a series of study journeys to the Far 
East undertaken shortly before the outbreak of the war and gives an inter- 
pretation that makes extremely intelligible the vitally interesting situation 
of the Christian Church in Japan. In a smaller volume entitled Buddha 
und Christus im Ringen um die Seele Chinas (‘Buddha and Christ in the 
Struggle for China’s Soul’, Giitersloh, 1941), the same writer examines 
the effects of Buddhism and Christianity on the soul of the Chinese people, 
and conversely the influence which the assimilatory strength of what 
is essentially Chinese has exercised over Buddhism and Christianity. 

A number of writings may be mentioned which illustrate missionary 
methods from one side or another. Among these belongs a study by 
Heinrich Frick, Christliche Verkiindigung und vorchristliches Erbgut (‘Chris- 
tian Preaching and pre-Christian Heritage’) in which the question of 
the making of contact is convincingly answered: all preaching, if it is to 
be understood, must make use of the language, and therefore of a traditional 
heritage. The writer develops his theory with great insight through the 
biblical parable of the growth of the seed, which springs up differently 
according to the soil. Closely akin to this thesis is that of several academic 
dissertations. Ludwig Knépp writes on Die Volkskirche auf dem Missions- 
felde (‘The Church of the People on the Mission Field’, Kassel-Wilhelms- 
héhe, 1939), and Karl Appenzeller on Das Problem der Bodenstandigkeit von 
Christentum und Kirche auf dem Missionsfelde in den Verhandlungen der 
Weltmissionskonferenz zu Edinburgh, 1910 (“The Problem of the Indigeniza- 
tion of Christianity and Church on the Mission Field in the Deliberations 
of the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference, 1910’, Wiirzburg- 
Anmiihle, 1940). Both books are historically focused, though that of 
Knépp examines the whole history of missions from Zinzendorf down 
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to the question of the building up of the Church on the basis of a people’s 
traditions, while Appenzeller looks at the work of the Edinburgh confer- 
ence, and with it at the question which is being asked to-day, how far 
the matter of indigenization had already arisen at that time. 

Under the collective title Das Evangelium und die Vélker (‘The Gospel 
and the Peoples’, Berlin-Friedenau, 1939), Walter Holsten assembles a 
series of articles previously published in various periodicals and discusses 
in a number of them, with fine insight and independence of approach, 
the difficulties of this same problem of indigenization. Finally, mention 
must be made in this group of Hans-Werner Jensen’s work for his 
doctorate, on Die christliche und nichtchristliche Eheauffassung (“The 
Christian and non-Christian Conceptions of Marriage’, Giitersloh, 1940), 
in which he takes as an example the radical contrast between Con- 
fucianism and the New Testament in this matter and gives an important 
introduction into the building up of community life on the basis of an 
understanding of the New Testament. 

In conclusion, there are still a few books which may be reckoned as 
missionary literature, since their authors are either closely connected 
with missionary work or raise, in a larger context, questions of missionary 
importance. Under the title Der Wiederkommende Herr (“The Lord Who 
Comes Again’, Stuttgart, 1939-40), Karl Hartenstein, at that time director 
of the Basel Mission and now Bishop of the Church of Wurtemberg, 
makes a fundamental study, scientific in its approach but written in 
generally understandable form, of the Revelation of St John for the 
Christian community. Gustav Asmus, formerly a missionary of the 
Hermannsburg Mission, brought out at the conclusion of his life a valuable 
monograph, Die Zulu (Essen, 1939), an exceedingly good elucidation of 
the inner structure of the religious outlook and the collective life of the 
Zulu. The well-known language scholar, Diedrich Westermann, has issued 
with two other folklore experts, Hermann Baumann and Richard Thurn- 
wald, a Vélkerkunde von Afrika (‘Folklore of Africa’, Essen, 1940), a 
scientific, classic co-ordination of our knowledge of the peoples of Africa 
and an indispensable text-book for missionaries at work among Africans, 
all the more so in that the general survey of the whole territory never 
omits accurate, detailed information on the conditions of individual peoples 
and cultural groups. No less important is Professor Westermann’s 
other book, Die heutigen Naturvélker im Ausgleich mit der neuen Zeit 
(‘Primitive Peoples of To-day and their Adjustment to New Conditions’, 
Stuttgart, 1940). Here, too, well-known specialists have collaborated in 
the scientific study and presentation of the transformations to which 
primitive peoples in Africa, India, South-East Asia, in the Australian 
continent and in North and Spanish America are subjected through the 
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influx of European civilization. The Christian mission can only bring its 
service to fruition if it gives fundamental attention to the wide strata of 
religious, cultural and social life presented in this book. 

An important contribution to the understanding and development of 
missionary educational work is the comprehensive volume of H. Theodor 
Becker, Die Kolonialpddagogik der grossen Machte (“The Colonial Pedagogy 
of the Great Powers’, Hamburg, 1939). There is a vast and varied literature 
on the subject of school work in colonial areas, and in so far as it provides 
an objective picture, this author has certainly drawn it. ‘The American, 
British, French, Italian, Portuguese, Belgian, Dutch and Afrikaner 
systems are presented one by one, together with the earlier work in the 
German colonies, and are critically examined in relation to the search for 
a sound system of teaching in colonial areas. 

Finally, there is the book of the Moravian missionary, S. H. Ribbach, 
Drogpa Namgyal (Miinchen-Planegg, 1940), ostensibly the biography of 
a Tibetan, in reality a profoundly intuitive and detailed study of Tibetan 
life and religion. From the point of view both of folklore and of religious 
history the book has a place among the most valuable that German 
missionaries have produced in recent years. 


M. ScHLUNK 
TUBINGEN 
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THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Tue UNITED STaTEs AND JAPAN’s New Orper. By WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 16s. 6d. 1941. 


nen is the most significant book that has appeared to date on con- 

temporary United States-Japanese relations. Simply stated, it is 
a careful account of how American (and incidentally British and other) 
treaty rights and interests in China have been challenged, infringed and 
disregarded by the Japanese military forces, and how the United States 
has reacted. In view of the facts that since 1939 the United States has 
been the only Power in a position to try to uphold the rights of the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise in China, and that to-day the missionary cause 
in the Far East hinges upon the course of American-Japanese relations, 
this book is indispensable to all concerned with the present and future 
situation. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first being concerned with 
the effects of the Sino-Japanese conflict on American rights in China, 
the second with the effects of the conflict on American interests there, 
and the third with its effects upon the Far Eastern policy of the United 
States. The author argues that the hostilities beginning in 1937 threatened 
for the first time the extinction of American rights in China and the 
elimination of foreign interests there. While no evidence is presented that 
Japan has formally claimed that American rights are annulled by her 
policy toward or occupation of China, the facts are incontestable that 
Japan or her armed forces in China have violated all the undertakings 
under the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 and that ‘not a single treaty right 
of the United States in China has remained unimpaired’. Considering 
that a legal state of war has not existed between Japan and China, Mr 
Johnstone maintains that American treaty rights in China have the same 
status as before hostilities began. Serious as are the restrictions which have 
been imposed on missionary travel and residence by the occupying forces, 
the author believes that the attempt on the part of the Japanese to modify 
the status and administration of the International Settlement at Shanghai, 
now farther advanced than when he wrote, is most important, since that 


has been the one place which the foreign Powers have been able to use 
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as an asylum for their nationals and as a base for the protection of their 
rights in China. 

Of particular interest to the missionary movement will be Chapter 
XIV which deals with the effect of the war on American religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises. Unfortunately, there is not a great 
deal in this chapter not already discussed by Galen Fisher in his pre- 
liminary report on that subject published by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (for whom this book is also published) in 
1939. The author inclines to the view that more damage and more dis- 
ruption have not occurred to missionary property and activity because the 
Japanese have not been able to occupy the country effectively, and since 
the Chinese have maintained control over a large area. The gradual develop- 
ment of a Japanese consciousness that American and European missionary 
work does not contribute to the ‘new order’—which Professor Carl Becker 
of Cornell University so aptly analysed as ‘the old disorder’ in the spring 
number of the Yale Review—is noted. Mr Johnstone does not point out, 
however, the pattern for this already worked out in Korea, Formosa, 
Manchukuo and even in Japan itself, as he might well have done. Much 
as some may dislike to admit it, the Christian missionary undertaking in 
the Far East probably depends upon a continuance of western influence 
and foreign treaty rights in China. Otherwise it may be swept away by 
a state-subsidized pagan propaganda and systematic popular debasement 
backed-up by arbitrary force. 

Mr Johnstone’s analysis of American policy since 1937 is thorough 
and painstaking. It is a commendable piece of reporting. He observes that 
up to January 1938, the notes to Japan were specific and clear but that 
no effort was made by the Government to help the American people 
formulate definite opinions on the policy of their country. From then 
until September 1939 he thinks the American Government feared to do 
anything other than keep its diplomatic note record straight and to deny 
Japan the right unilaterally to impair foreign rights in China through 
invoking a ‘new order’. Until the Axis Pact was announced in September 
1940, the record makes it appear that persons in the Government hoped 
that diplomatic action would deter Japan from doing what she avowed 
she would do and had been ruthlessly pursuing. Mr Johnstone feels, as 
did many, that when in January 1940 the trade treaty with Japan 
expired, economic action should have been commenced at once to curb 
Japan’s actions in China, but he explains that a variety of political situa- 
tions existed in the United States which led the Government to continue 
its take-it-easy policy. The point is, of course, that had the United States 
acted in 1937, in 1938 or in 1939, some at least of the political conditions 
which prevailed in 1940 would not have stood in the way. While it is 
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evident that Japan feared an embargo and would have done a good deal 
to avoid one, the Department of State refused to press its hand and accom- 
plished exactly nothing other than letting Japan go farther in China and 
Indo-China, and giving China loans. How much might have been saved 
had vigorous steps been taken in 1937. 

Mr Johnstone finds the explanation of the ‘amazing paradox’ in American 
Far Eastern policy of censuring Japan on the one hand for her actions in 
China, yet of letting vast quantities of war materials go to Japan on the 
other hand until 1940, in lack of concerted public opinion and of clear 
thinking. The record that Mr Johnstone so clearly lays bare shows that the 
State Department waited for public opinion to form and then refused 
to act when the public demanded it for fear resolute action would drive 
Japan into doing what was not wanted, yet what it was known Japan was 
planning and waiting to do. Notwithstanding the strength of that deluded 
pacifist and isolationist sentiment within the United States which opposed 
all measures which might have forestalled the Far Eastern, as well as the 
European, catastrophe, it is submitted that the United States could have 
taken a more effective stand for right and justice than it did. What has 
transpired since the outbreak of the European war shows that the American 
Government could have seen to it that the public received instruction 
_ and direction which would have enabled it to develop a concerted demand 
for bolder action. Seldom, in this reviewer’s judgment, has the United 
States had such uncourageous management of its Far Eastern policy. 

The final part of this book is devoted to a proposal for a Far Eastern 
policy for the United States in a world at war. The author believes that 
the basic objectives of the United States in the Orient will continue to be 
what they have been in the past. These objectives he outlines as insistence 
on the application of the Open Door principle, on respect for the independ- 
ence of China and on observance of the Nine Power Treaty, opposition 
to the domination of any one Power to the exclusion of others from East 
Asia, protection of American life and interests, and the promotion of 
order under law through the utilization of the peaceful processes of inter- 
national relationships. It is suggested that the United States should at 
once strengthen the ties with China and with the British Commonwealth, 
cultivate relations with India to a greater extent than heretofore, apply 
progressively more stringent economic measures against Japanese expan- 
sionism, respect the responsibility for the Philippines to the full, watch 
Russian action and conclude economic and defensive arrangements with 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and with Great Britain for use of Hong- 
kong and Singapore. The latter proposal may be said to lack symmetry 
in making no provision for similar arrangements with the Netherlands 
Indies and with China. One of the most intriguing suggestions is that the 
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United States start an active propaganda campaign not only at home but 
in East Asia. Properly conducted this might prove to be a powerful force 
against Japanese activities and toward the establishment of that form of 
law, order and civilization in the Far East that would be truly beneficial 
to all concerned, including Japan herself. Mr Johnstone proposes in 
conclusion that Japan be informed what the American concept of 
‘order’ is, and told what steps she ought to take (such as the withdrawal 
of her troops north of the Great Wall, the conclusion of peace with 
China, the reaffirmation of her obligations under the Nine Power and 
Four Power Treaties); that the United States announce that it will do 
certain specific things such as conclude a new commercial treaty with 
Japan, approve Japanese aid in rehabilitating the economic life of China 
even to the extent of credits both to China and to Japan, agree to the 
abolition in concert with other Powers of special rights in China, call a 
Pacific conference to deal with all questions of mutual interest and agree 
to guarantee with others the status quo of possessions in the Pacific; that 
Japan be told that failure to negotiate as equals at once on such a program 
will expose her to the full application of all possible economic measures 
of pressure. One wonders why the author feels it necessary to stop at that 
half-way point, when at another point he recommends the retention of 
armed forces in the Far East and the manipulation of the fleet. 

Mr Johnstone emphasizes that there are risks involved in such a policy, 
but he insists, and justly, that gains achieved will outrank the risks. He 
believes that the chances are at least good for the success of this program 
since at the moment Japan has not realized tangible results from her 
policy in China and conditions are not stable within Japan. The United 
States is largely responsible for Japan’s moving out of the Anglo-American 
circle of friendship. It will now require almost a revolutionary policy and 
courageous statesmanship to resolve the issues which separate America, 
Great Britain and China on the one hand and Japan on the other hand. 
Peace, prosperity and the opportunity to carry on the work of the Christian 
Gospel in the Orient depend, however, upon the successful pursuit of 
such a course. Mr Johnstone’s program is a realistic contribution to that 
end. 

NorRMAN J. PADELFORD 

FLETCHER SCHOOL OF DIPLOMACY, 

MeEpForD, Mass. 
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THE ISSUES OF THE COMING PEACE 


THe CHURCH AND THE New Orper. By WILLIAM Paton, D.D. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 6s. New York: Macmillan. 1941. 


| Dae year witnesses the publication of one or at most two books 
which are in the strictest sense ‘required reading’ for all who aim to 
think seriously about the Church’s mission in the world. Despite its 
slender size and modest pretensions, Dr Paton’s study of post-war 
re-ordering is such a ‘book of the year’. Its importance lies partly in the 
issues with which it deals—the most momentous which can engage the 
attention of Christians at this time; partly in the fact that it is the first 
attempt to consider the problems of the peace from the Christian perspec- 
tive in any comprehensive fashion; partly in the quite extraordinary 
balance and wisdom which inform the discussion throughout. To those 
who still view the world conflict with a measure of detachment, it must 
seem something of a miracle that, from the pressures and strains of a 
nation imperilled for its very existence, there should issue such clear, 
sound and eminently judicious thought on these most difficult matters. 
The volume opens with an unanswerable argument in favour of the 
enunciation of peace aims. “The Chaos Behind the War’ sets forth with 
characteristic acumen the factors, social and moral as well as political and 
economic, which presaged the present struggle and which must be avoided 
in the next settlement if the dismal history is not to be re-enacted. There 
follows an examination of ‘Guiding Principles’ put forward by Christian 
leaders, which Dr Paton well summarizes under three agreements: 


(a) There are basic human rights and these lie deeper than political systems. 
It is therefore more important to fasten attention upon them than upon systems 
of government, important as the ethical grounds of democratic government 
may be held to be. 

(5) The solidarity of mankind and the need that political institutions should 
be framed to reflect the fact of this solidarity. 

(c) The emptiness of mere political formulations which overlook the facts 
of social and economic life. 


From guiding principles we are led on to ‘next steps’ which could be 
expected to follow shortly the sine qua non of any tolerable peace—such 
victory as shall assure the overthrow of Hitler, the banishment of tyranny 
and horror and the restoration to liberty of the subjugated peoples. Then 
we are brought to the chapter, ‘Britain, America and the Future’, which 
stands appropriately at mid-point in the book, for it develops what is in 
many ways the pivot of the entire argument. To the question how just and 
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lasting peace can possibly be achieved amidst the. backwash of total war 
Dr Paton gives convinced reply: 


I believe that in the practical realm there is one and only one answer. It is 
that there should be such an identity of purpose and policy between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of America that under the aegis of the power 
which jointly they exercise the constructive labours which are needed so sorely by 
the world could be undertaken (italics are the author’s). 


There follow brief but illuminating discussions of four especially vexing 
‘Special Questions’—Colonies, India, Jewry and Religious Freedom. 
Finally three concluding chapters examine the special réle of the Church 
in the areas of freedom, law and forgiveness and power. 

From this concise, lucid and in many sections brilliant study, one is 
tempted to select a dozen features for special commendation. The case 
for the formulation of peace aims is definite; would that it might be driven 
home upon the consciousness of every member of the British and American 
governments. The conviction that economic factors, while everywhere 
present, are seldom primary is urged against those, many within the 
churches’ leadership, who have fallen victims to the economic interpreta- 
tion of history. Yet throughout there is a Christian insistence upon the 
obligation to far-reaching economic and social re-ordering in the vein of 
the Malvern pronouncements. While the case for an interval between the 
cessation of hostilities and the determination of the settlement is argued, 
Dr Paton is nowhere more acute than in his perception that the character 
of the ‘interval’ will largely define the ultimate ‘peace’; even more, 
that the advantage taken of opportunities emerging during the conflict 
itself will largely determine the character of both the ‘interval’ and the 
‘peace’. 

Attention should centre, however, upon the underlying presupposi- 
tions which are axiomatic for the author’s thought. These are clearly 
summarized in the Preface: 

Christians must face the fact of power and the part it plays in human 
affairs. 

The key to the longer future lies in the use made of the present 
emergency and the instruments it calls into being. 

Unique responsibility rests upon the British Commonwealth and the 
United States for united action. 

The Christian Church has its special tasks, ‘distinct from, though 
intertwined with, the effort of statesmen’. 

To the second and fourth of these principles, few will raise question, 
though neither is platitudinous and the elaboration of the second is one 
of the most original and noteworthy contributions of the book. Issues 
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most demanding further exploration arise in connexion with the third and 
first premises. 

Throughout his discussion Dr Paton has one eye directed westward 
across the Atlantic. He has laboured to understand and then reveal the 
American situation and viewpoint, and with marked success. Not the 
least merit of his book lies in its service of mutual interpretation. With his 
insistence that major responsibility for the post-war world rests upon 
Britain and the United States, few competent students on either side of 
the Atlantic will disagree. Differences arise as to how that responsibility 
is to be discharged. Dr Paton argues ably for the conception of partnership 
in which the controlling influence springing from preponderant power 
will be frankly recognized and jointly administered under the principle of 
trusteeship. Two alternative conceptions are widely espoused among 
different groups of Americans. One, which may claim the allegiance of 
leaders within the present administration, as well as the great bulk of 
isolationists, proposes a division of responsibility. Let Britain assume 
leadership in Europe, the United States take a parallel réle for the western 
hemisphere, with the problem of Asia to be worked out. The second 
alternative proposes a return to the principle of collective security through 
an association of nations. Here lies the direction of thought among great 
numbers of those, especially within the churches, who advocate full 
assumption of international responsibility by the United States. On the 
one hand, they are profoundly distrustful of the tradition of empire, or of 
the assumption of trusteeship over weaker peoples by the strong. On the 
other hand, they have never surrendered faith in the League-idea. They 
believe it to have been betrayed, first by their own nation’s abstention and 
then by misuse at the hands of the larger European powers. But they lodge 
their hopes for world order in its rebirth and more effective implementa- 
tion. Not a little stress in the making of the peace may rise from these 
alternative conceptions. 

Behind them all lies the even more fundamental issue with which 
Dr Paton begins—the question of power. This demands the special atten- 
tion of Christians, particularly in my own land. It is not too much to say 
that they have hardly begun the exploration of the nature of power in 
international relations, its location and the Christian view of its legitimacy 
and use. Yet from these questions spring the sharpest divergences among 
Christians. Dr Paton furnishes an admirable introduction to such a study. 
Indeed, to have lifted the question of power to the forefront and to have 
insisted that it be faced by Christians is one of the notable services of this 
great little book. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York 


Henry P. vAN DUSEN 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY TO-DAY 


CuRISTIANITY: An Inquiry into its Nature and Truth. By Harris FRANKLIN 
Rai. New York: Scribners. $2.50. 1940. 

A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By JoHN A. Mackay. New York and 
London: Macmillan. $2.00. 8s. 6d. 1940. 1941. 


HE next best thing to a book for all time, as Dr Alexander Whyte of 
Edinburgh used to say, is a book for the present time, and that is 
what each of these two volumes from America professes to be. Both begin 
by characterizing the great need of the age in which we live (‘a time between 
the times’, as Dr Mackay in Barthian phrase calls it). Both writers are con- 
cerned with the need of a theology related to this world’s market-place and 
intelligible to those who frequent it. Both are conscious, though not equally, 
of the missionary task of Christianity and the reality of the Universal 
Church. And both books abound in discussions of contemporary doctrines 
and movements. 

Dr Rall’s book professes to be an enquiry into the nature and truth of 
Christianity, and it won the prize in the competition held to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bross Foundation of Lake Forest University. 
But the book is better understood in the light of the author’s statement that 
originally—apart altogether from the competition—it was designed as an 
‘introduction to theology’ for the age in which we live. It could certainly be 
of great service to a student both by way of information and by way of 
orientation. It shows an easy familiarity with a very wide range of reading, 
old and new, and steers its way with many penetrating comments. The 
author knows a great deal, and really he puts too much of it into his book 
and quotes too much from writers of no particular weight when he could 
have said the thing just as well himself. One has the feeling that he agrees 
with too many people. ‘Where the bee sucks, there suck I’, and so one gets a 
mellow blend of honey. If the writer’s mind is of the ‘both-and’ type rather 
than the ‘either-or’, that is nothing to complain of, even if it sometimes dulls 
the cutting edge of the work as a book for this time of need, this valley of 
decision—which perhaps is hardly the sense in which it sets out to be a 
book for the present time. With regard, however, to its wide range of read- 
ing it is curious to find no reference (unless in the bibliography at the end, 
which is too undiscriminating or insufficiently annotated) to writers so 
influential in present-day thinking as Kierkegaard, Maritain, Niebuhr, 
Demant, Karl Adam and Karl Heim. It is still stranger in so comprehensive 
a book with such a title—however the omission might be defended—to find 
no indication that Christianity believes in a life beyond the grave. Yet 
Dr Rall gives us a great many good things, and a student who worked 
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through the book and followed the more important references would indeed 
find himself introduced to the many roads and bypaths of our contemporary 
scene in theology, and on the whole wisely guided among them. 

The book by the President of Princeton Theological Seminary, while 
much slighter in bulk, is in a much more challenging sense a book for the 
present time. It contains his Sprunt Lectures (Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va) and it is well named, not as a theological introduction but as a 
preface to Christian theology. It has something to say about the need and 
the task and it says it both realistically and imaginatively. Dr Mackay’s 
writing reveals the heritage of his native Scottish highlands, the experience 
of his fruitful years in Latin America and his solidarity with the life of the 
great North American republic which in recent years has claimed him and 
will doubtless keep him. But he writes above all as one who, with eyes 
wide open to the dreadful realities of this age, has a profound faith in 
Christ and a living consciousness of the Church Universal in the world. 
His oecumenical consciousness is much older than the ‘oecumenical 
movement’ in which he has played his part. In a remarkable and moving 
passage he tells us how when he was a boy in his ’teens the reading of 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians had an epoch-making effect on his life. 


The romance of the part played by Jesus Christ in making my personal 
salvation possible and in mediating God’s cosmic plan so set my spirit aflame 
that I laid aside in an ecstasy of delight Dumas’ Count of Monte Cristo, which I 
happened to be reading at the time. That was my encounter with the cosmic 
Christ. . . . The years that have followed have been but a footnote to that 
encounter. 


If Dr Rall seemed to agree with too many people, perhaps Dr Mackay 
disagrees with too many, or disposes of some views too easily. For example, 
Schleiermacher, who belongs to the romantic movement in theology, is 
too roughly slumped with the Enlightenment; and the fateful fallacy of 
Descartes’ cogito, ergo sum is exposed with a not quite accurate facility. Not 
that Dr Mackay shows the kind of intransigence which has sometimes been 
associated with Princeton Seminary. He is far less Barthian, far less 
Calvinistic even, than one had—doubtless without any right—expected. 
What would Barth, or even Calvin, say to his acceptance of the fruitful 
idea of the sacramental structure of the universe? He can decisively reject 
the one-sided cult of ‘the Jesus of history’, but he can keep what we have 
learnt from that movement and say that Christ ‘is our pattern in the life 
of perfect faith and prayer that He lived’. He speaks out strongly against 
‘the heresy of orthodoxy’, which must mean the extreme movement that 
took the name of fundamentalism. At the same time he is profoundly con- 
vinced of the importance of sound doctrine, and his whole book arises out 
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of his most significant belief that ‘a revival of theological insight is the first 
phase of the revival that we need’. In this he would certainly include a new 
insight into Christian ethics, since ‘truth is in order to goodness’. A book 
like this may well be the preface and prelude to such new insight for many 
who are on ‘the modern road to Emmaus’ in ‘quiet desperation’ or in 
‘agonizing quest’, as well as for many convinced Christians, both lay and 
clerical; and its vivid style (illustrated by the above phrases), as well as the 
relevance of its matter, will keep their attention. 

This review should end, where the book ends, on the note of hope in a 
desperate world. Dr Mackay is thankfully conscious not only of the promise 
but of the achievement of the Universal Church, which in the missionary 
enterprise of the last century and a quarter has had the greatest period of 
expansion in its history; which in our own tragic time has shown such a 
wonderful work of grace as the Church in China; and which actually real- 
ized itself as an oecumenical organism just in time for the present disruption 
of mankind by history’s greatest war. As we think of what God may have in 
store for His Church in millenniums to come, we may well say that Chris- 
tianity is only beginning its career and that we need not look back and talk 
of the early Christians because, as the Archbishop of York has somewhere 
said, ‘we are the early Christians’. 

D. M. BAILuiz 

St ANDREWS 





‘WHAT THINK YE OF HIM? 


BEHOLD THE MAN. By Toyourko Kacawa. Edited by Maxine SHore and M. M. 
Os.inceER. New York: Harper. $2.50. 1941. 


i hep eric KAGAWA is known in Japan as a popular writer of 

fiction. His western friends have been amazed by the reports both 
of the great sales of his books and of the number of volumes he has written 
in spite of the handicap of greatly impaired eyesight and in addition to his 
untiring labours for people in the slums and among the labouring classes 
and his extensive evangelistic campaigns. Now in this book these friends 
may discover for themselves his ability as a novelist. They will find the 
book well constructed. The reader’s interest is held to the end. There are 
no long discourses, and the tale is told in the actions and the conversations 
of those who saw and heard Jesus, with some unforgettable, deeply moving 
passages. This is a life of Jesus that will be rightly placed alongside those 
of — and Sholem Asch. 

3 
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The book is not a biographical study and events are not described in 
chronological order, for often they become a part of the story only as 
somebody recalls and tells of what may have been seen or experienced at 
some earlier time. The story opens in the middle of things with John’s 
disciples petitioning King Herod for the body of their master that they 
might give it decent burial. That done, they hurry off to Galilee to join the 
followers of Jesus, who they hope may be their leader in rebellion against 
the power of Rome. In striking phrases and by illuminating incidents, the 
confusion of these men is told. John had been provocative and belligerent, 
and his words were straightforward so that all could understand. Jesus was 
gentle and spoke in parables, saying little of sin, but looking for love and 
seeming to find it everywhere, even in sinners. Their master John had 
eyes that were fierce and fearless and a mouth that might easily have been 
carved out of rock. 


But this man! He had no one outstanding quality, either of mortality or 
spirituality. He was smiling, young, and extraordinarily good looking. Tall, lean 
and muscular, He appeared to be in a vastly cheerful frame of mind and occasion- 
ally would laugh. John the Baptist seldom, if ever, laughed. Jesus laughed freely 
and easily. It was not unpleasant to hear such laughter, but Akkub could not 
understand how any man, knowing all the weight of sin upon the world, could 
have the heart to laugh. 


So Jesus is introduced, and Akkub 


doubted if the Nazarene were the true Messiah, because these were days when 
one could not temporize. Only rock could withhold the flood. One had to be a 
wall. One had to hold rigidly against the beating of the great waves of dishonesty, 
drunkenness, cruelty and war. That had been John’s view and Akkub subscribed 
to it. Of course, there might be a place for gentleness, too, but personally he 
preferred to think of it by another name. Yet it was true that this Jesus was 
gathering followers at a great rate. So, because he was the only teacher they could 
go to in their time of trouble, they must now go to him. 


But would he be the strong leader these revolutionists sought? 

Jesus is not the leading character in this story. The acceptance of His 
divine nature made that impossible. But Jesus is always in the background 
as the story is developed in six short books, in each of which Kagawa tells 
how the contemporaries of Jesus reacted to His great presence. After 
John’s followers, there move across the stage the twelve disciples of Jesus, 
Herod and the rulers of Israel, Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, Mary and 
Martha, Joanna and the many friends of Jesus, Pilate and the centurion 
and the watch at the tomb, and finally again the disciples as the resurrected 
Jesus appears among them. All are made to play their parts well, pictured 
as men and women who were human and real. 
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Who is this Jesus? His miracles are accepted and multiplied and 
unexplained. To most, He remained unaccountable and a man of mystery. 
To those who, like the disciples of John, came seeking something for 
themselves, He was a contradiction. He purposely separated Himself from 
Barabbas and his band of rebels, and sought only to heal the sick and give 
relief to the suffering. Herod and the pleasure-seeking rulers disliked Him 
because He rebuked them as He went about doing good. Caiaphas and the 
Sanhedrin hated Him because the poor people whom they despised hailed 
Him as the Messiah, and they feared He would displace them. Judas, the 
business man from the city, burdened with his debts, resorting to sharp 
practices to pay them, esteemed himself superior to the simple-minded 
Galilean fishermen (whom Kagawa loves, too) and sought to win the 
support of the priests by bargaining with them in the hope of hastening 
what he thought to be the Master’s mission and at the same time gaining 
for himself the position that would solve his financial difficulties. In the 
end Judas is disappointed and defeated. To His own disciples and His 
friends, He was their Lord and Master, whom they never fully under- 
stood, but whom they believed and loved because He taught as none 
other, and His deeds revealed power and love. 

The title of the book might have been “The People of His Time’, but 
in the end ‘Behold the Man’ is clearly right. What think ye of Him? is the 
question with which the book confronts every reader. The book ends with 
‘Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed’. Kagawa is 
always and primarily an evangelist, and in this book he brings to the 
English-reading world a message of the eternal Gospel. 

A. L. WARNSHUIS 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 





A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY IN TURKEY 


Not To Me On y. By Caces Frank Gates. Princeton: University Press. $3.00. 
London: Oxford University Press. 18s. 6d. 1940. 


e he is a timely book. In its three hundred and forty pages Dr Gates, 

for thirty years President of Robert College in Istanbul and for 
more than twenty years before that a missionary of the American Board in 
Turkey, reviews his experiences during that momentous half-century. It 
is a heartening book, for it shows what the courage and vision of a single 
man can do to bring hope and new life to a people who from every human 
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standpoint seemed to have reached the lowest ebb of failure and despair. 
If to-day, in a world where faith in democratic institutions seems progres- 
sively declining, Turkey still welcomes the kind of education that American 
colleges provide, it is because in Mustapha Kemal it had a leader who 
believed that the longer future lay with the democracies. 

The book falls into three parts. The first gives a vivid description of 
the old Turkey of Abd-ul-Hamid. It is a depressing picture of ignorance, 
privation, violence and superstition and one marvels at the patience and 
faith of the little group of missionaries who in spite of discouragement 
never lost their confidence in the healing and regenerating power of the 
Christian religion. 

The second part tells of Dr Gates’s service as President of Robert 
College during the responsible years that succeeded the retirement of 
Dr Washburn. These included the years of the Great War, and not the least 
interesting part of the book is Dr Gates’s account of the way in which, 
in spite of every obstacle, it proved possible to keep the college going and to 
maintain fellowship between the representatives of the different nation- 
alities who were included in the student body. 

The last part of the book tells the story of the new Turkey and makes 
us acquainted with the personalities of the men who in face of almost 
insuperable difficulties won independence and self-respect for their people. 

Of many passages which might be quoted, two must suffice. The first 
is concerned with the Lausanne Treaty in which western Powers definitely 
recognized the independence of Turkey: 


At Versailles the Germans were called in at the end to hear and accept the 
conditions imposed upon them, but at Lausanne the Turks took their place in 
the conference on a plane of equality with the other Powers assembled there, 
and both parties to the treaty worked out the conditions of peace (p. 289). 


The second reveals the spirit which inspired the entire enterprise 
to which the author had consecrated his life and which won for him the 
confidence and affection of peoples who at every other point were 
antagonists: 


Once more the train bore me westward. In a sense I was returning from a last 
pilgrimage to lands whereon I had pinned my best hopes. The people among 
whom I had labored—Arabs, Syrians, Kurds, Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Turks, Jews—were friends of mine. They would not have been had I not 
remembered that ‘He has made of one blood every nation of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth’ (p. 329). 

WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 

New York City 
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A CENTURY OF JEWISH MISSIONS 


In SEARCH OF IsraEL. By Davin McDouea_t, Ph.D. With an Introduction by 
James Brack, D.D. London: Nelson. 2s. 6d. 1941. 


HE sub-title ‘A Chronicle of the Jewish Missions of the Church of 
Scotland’ sufficiently explains the purpose of this book, but it 
must be added that the occasion of it is the centenary of their foundation. 
It goes without saying that a volume of a hundred and sixty-four pages 
cannot give a complete and detailed history of a century of mission work 
carried on in three continents. The author has therefore chosen the method 
of picturing the situation existing at certain periods and the events which 
led up to that situation. Among such periods are the foundation of the 
mission, the time of the Jubilee, that of the Great War and the present 
day. By this method of treatment it has been possible to bring before the 
readers many of the great personalities concerned: Andrew Bonar, R. M. 
McCheyne, Edward the Veteran, ‘Rabbi Duncan’, the absent-minded 
scholar but wonderful Christian, Saphir, Torrance the ‘Galilee Doctor’ 
and many another. 

At the time the mission began religious life in Scotland was deeply 
stirred and the crisis of the Disruption was already at hand, but the Church 
realized that ‘there is no conviction impelling the Church to foreign 
mission enterprise which does not apply with at least equal force to Jewish 
Missions’. With typically Scottish caution it was decided to appoint a 
survey commission to visit Jewish centres in Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
report. It found a situation of great complexity, and difficulties every- 
where. Travel itself was a hardship a century ago, and serious illness came 
to some of the members, but was overruled to the furtherance of their 
purposes. 

The commission was greatly attracted to Palestine, to Rumania 
(Jassy), and to Hungary (Budapest), and before many years had passed 
the enthusiasm aroused by the report had led to the starting of work in all 
these centres. As the years went by many other stations were opened, 
some continuing for long periods, others having a more ephemeral career. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the book lies in its relationship to the 
present day. The Jews of the world are involved in the present conflict 
almost more than any people, and many Jewish mission stations have of 
necessity been closed. This has been true of previous wars although by 
no means to the same extent. What lessons can we learn from the history 
of the past which will enable the missions of to-morrow to work upon 
constructive lines? The author points to the following amongst others: 
the advantage of a Church working as a Church instead of as a society 
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within a Church; the advisability of making a thorough preliminary survey 
before undertaking new work; the desirability of working in close associa- 
tion with a local Church of the country which can ‘carry on’ in times of 
political crisis; the value of good Christian literature for work amongst a 
literary people. 

All readers will not necessarily agree with certain recommendations, 
for circumstances alter cases, and what proved well fifty years ago may 
not suit the circumstances of to-day. Thus in one place the missionary 
technique is recommended of establishing first medical work to break 
opposition, then a school and finally a mission hall and services working 
through the parents of the scholars to a wider evangelism. In another 
place there is the recommendation to send missionaries in couples, an 
ordained minister helped by a Hebrew-Christian or a native of the country. 
Elsewhere the preference is for a Presbyterian born and trained rather 
than for a Hebrew-Christian, while another passage suggests the import- 
ance of building a Hebrew-Christian Church, but does not explain how, 
if there are not to be trained Hebrew-Christian workers. The importance 
of working through personal contacts and influence does not necessarily 
conflict with ‘institutional’ missions, especially if one of the final recom- 
mendations is remembered, to avoid being tied by dependence on build- 
ings. Certainly the Scottish missions have in the past been distinguished 
by mobility. A missionary method which proved of great value was the 
bringing of Hungarian and Czech students to Scotland for training. 

These and other missionary problems and methods are specially 
worthy of study to-day. The Jew has once again become the legendary 
figure, ‘the wandering Jew’. His dispersion is wider than ever before. New 
conditions call for reconsideration of methods, and this book should have 
a value for missionary thinking far beyond its actual length. 


C. H. Giri 
LONDON 





THE CHURCH IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Paciric Pircrimace. By Norman Goopa tt. Illustrated. Maps. London: 
Livingstone Press. 2s. 1941. 


i fooge- is a well-written, authoritative and popular account of a journey 

of inspection by a secretary to the London Missionary Society, 
undertaken in 1939-40 to American Samoa, the New Zealand mandated 
territory of Western Samoa, the New Zealand dependencies in the Cook 
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Islands, the British Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, the Australian 
dependency of Papua and the Australian mandated territory of New 
Guinea. The book is popular in the sense that it can also be read with 
profit by those who know the details and who, both cleric and laymen, 
so often suffer from the myopia of small places and of little things. It is 
a fair-minded statement, marred only by the inferences which may be 
drawn by some from the sentence on page 108: ‘once again I would 
acknowledge the part which good government servants as well as mis- 
sionaries have played in the safeguarding of native interests.’ ‘There are 
good government servants, there are bad government servants, there are 
good missionaries, there are bad missionaries; and the bad of both usually 
receive short shrift. ‘The safeguarding of native, and of other, interests is 
the proper business of governmént, and the modern doctrine of trustee- 
ships probably finds its origin in the system of indirect rule introduced 
in Fiji in the eighteen-seventies by Sir Arthur Gordon, the first British 
Governor and High Commissioner in the Pacific. 

The L.M.S. is not the only missionary society concerned with these 
areas in the Pacific and some idea of their spaciousness can be got from 
odd facts such as that all the land in the world could be contained in that 
ocean; that the area of the microscopic Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony 
is two million square miles; that, excluding the continental masses of 
Australia and Greenland, the island in which are situated Papua and 
New Guinea is the largest in the world. The islands themselves range 
from plantation islands, like Samoa, to desert islands, like the Gilberts, 
to the dense jungles of Papua and New Guinea, and the people from 
cultivated natives to stone-age cannibals. The Polynesian, Melanesian and 
Micronesian peoples concerned show but a decimal point density to the 
square mile and the great problem of all who work in the Pacific is that 
of transport. It should not be thought that the islands in which the 
L.M.S. works are more than a few of the myriad to be found in the 
South Pacific. 

The prevailing notion, which perhaps owes its origin to the romances 
of R. L. Stevenson, that the various South Sea. natives were by nature 
possessed solely of a childlike innocence and a natural gentility, until 
they came in contact with Europeans, is a gross caricature. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that there are no so well-authenticated records to be 
found of primitive peoples as those written by the early traders, mis- 
sionaries and officials describing the beastly and bloody immorality and 
cruelty which characterized Melanesian and Micronesian, and to a less 
degree the Polynesian. And, whatever the hasty anthropologists’ cursory 
surveys may say, neither religious rite nor dietetic need had anything to 
do with cannibalism in these areas or with its attendant and long-drawn 
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cruelties. That there is a brutishness in mankind, in political man, needs 
to-day no far-fetched theories to explain its existence. 

Too little is known of the difficulties which faced the early explorers, 
missionaries and officials, and the first century of Christianity in Samoa 
portrayed in this book illustrates well the pitfalls besetting the path 
of the missionary and the consequential trials and errors to which the 
native peoples were subjected. When John Williams first reached the 
Samoan islands he found a fratricidal, patriarchal society with its authority 
centred in the persons of the chiefs and that the holder of a required 
number of titles exercised a mutable authority as a head chief, whom 
early writers often called a ‘king’. Williams won the confidence of the 
then strong head chief and henceforward there was a mass movement 
towards Christianity. Williams and his immediate successor, like the 
Methodists in Fiji, were wise enough to leave the fundamental pattern 
of Samoan society as little changed as possible and to foster all that was 
good in a dignified indigenous ceremonial. The centre of authority 
remained with the chiefs, but naturally they placed increasing reliance 
upon their European Christian teachers. 

This stage was followed by what the author calls the ‘classical period’ 
in the history of Christian Samoa, and he describes this period as one of 
the enlargement of the pastor’s authority and of the gradual narrowing of 
the chief’s supremacy, until, he says, chiefly rank became quite secondary 
to pastoral status. It was the pastor who arbitrated disputes, he made 
special rules of conduct which were translated into laws, in war his house 
was neutral and in fact he was priest, lawgiver and judge with more than 
chiefly powers. It would have been better for all if this stage had never 
occurred; it has analogies with the causes of revolt in our own early 
history and it would have been better if the work had followed the pattern 
of Williams’ first ministration, for political power is a heady wine until 
watered by responsibility. But during this time the whole population 
became literate with an education centred on Christianity; and devoted 
native missionaries were sent to other and very different people in distant 
islands. 

The third stage began with the early steps in orderly government 
in Samoa, by American and German rule, followed in German Samoa 
by the New Zealand mandate. This period the author describes in a 
chapter curiously entitled “The New Invasion’. ‘Secularism’, he says, ‘is 
the most recent invader of these islands and it is the existence of this 
factor which chiefly marks the new setting and the new task of the Samoan 
Church.’ There is now an autonomous Samoan Church and it is im- 
portant to realize that in her councils European missionaries now carry 
no formal authority. In 1901 there were fourteen missionaries, in 1927 
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ten and to-day the society is providing only for seven; of these seven, 
four are engaged in training institutions, a fifth in administrative and 
chaplaincy work, leaving two pastors. The author, however, begins his 
chapter on the ‘New Invasion’ by saying that ‘the future of the Samoan 
Church can be awaited with confidence’; but one wonders whether that 
co-operation between the Church and Government—so essential to 
primary education, public health and to a rural economy—can be secured 
with so little European assistance from the mission, or when the indigenous 
pastors are so numerous that there are several ‘stickit ministers’, who 
are wittily called ‘resting pastors’, constituting a social problem in 
every village. There are lessons from the author’s history of missionary 
endeavour in Samoa and from his description of present circumstances 
there to be learnt and applied in new mission fields in the Pacific; and 
perhaps the first is the twofold divine injunction to be found in Matthew 
XXli, 21. 

Matters of which we would have been glad to hear more are those of 
local mission finance, always something of a mystery; of medical work—the 
beloved physician of many African mission fields is almost unknown in 
the Pacific; of imparting a rural bias to education—the land cries for 
workers and the clerks are many; of the effects of an incredible ortho- 
graphy; of the ways and means for an increasing co-operation with 
government, of which there are many happy analogies in British colonies; 
and of the urgent need for the establishment of a secondary and post- 
secondary educational centre in the Pacific, in which the various island 
governments and missions could combine. In passing it may be remarked 
that the nucleus of this centre already exists in the medical and technical 
schools at Suva in Fiji, the transport centre of the Pacific, and that the 
examples of Makerere in Uganda and Achimota in the Gold Coast are 
available. 


There are quotations from native speakers in this readable book which 
give food for thought to-day: 


A Papuan student in reply to the question ‘Which subjects are of most help’, 
answered ‘The Old Testament; the life of Christ shows us what we ought to be, 
but the Old Testament shows us what we are’. 

A native pastor on Nauru Island asked ‘Do you think it would help if some 
of us went over to Europe and reminded your people of what Christ has done 
for us so recently and what He may yet do again for the countries of the West?’ 


As he concludes the author writes: 


It is now a familiar theme, this fact of a world-wide Church, but no 
familiarity with it should make us indifferent to its splendour, nor should we 
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fail to see that the ravages of war are emphasizing rather than minimizing its 
relevance to the needs of our time. 


In his essay ‘Of Unity in Religion’ Francis Bacon wrote: ‘Concerning 
the means of procuring unity, men must beware that in the procuring, 
or muniting, of religious unity they do not dissolve or deface the laws of 
charity and of human society. There be two swords amongst Christians, 
the Spiritual and the Temporal, and both have their due office and place 
in the maintenance of religion.’ Is not to-day the greatest opportunity 
of all? 
Juxon BARTON 
MIDDLETON CHENEY, OXON 





A JAPANESE WOMAN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
My Narrow Iste. By Sumiz Seo Misuima. New York: John Day. $2.75. 1941. 


_ is rare for a Japanese woman to write her autobiography in a foreign 

language. It is, therefore, a matter of great satisfaction to find My 
Narrow Isle written by Mrs Sumie Seo Mishima in polished English. 
With her keen observation and varied experience in the life of East and 
West, she speaks for the modern educated Japanese women who are 
struggling to blend the best of the two cultures. The centuries of severe 
discipline and strict training made them gentle, voiceless and diffident 
creatures, almost devoid of personality and individuality. A woman 
should be like a willow, plaintive and graceful and easily tossed by the 
whim of the wind. There are still many women with this feudal ideal of 
womanhood encased in the crust of modern social life. ‘The author rebels 
against this and with her keen intellect she reveals her gradual awakening 
from her schooldays in Japan till her college years at Wellesley. 

Her hunger for intellectual and emotional life after her return home 
and her heroic fight with every obstacle to her desire, coupled with her 
penurious circumstances, reveal her invulnerable spirit, which is not like 
the willow of the old Japanese womanhood but like the sturdy oak standing 
in the midst of a New England storm. Because she has received so much 
from America intellectually and materially through friends and the 
college, her endeavour to be worthy of American education reveals her 
loyalty and gratitude, the two essential virtues of the Japanese spirit. But 
the idealism which was given to her in America often led her into sorrow 
and despair. She was bewildered. This is well illustrated in her sudden 
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marriage to a poor professor who had four children and a mother to 
support. How could she do it? She herself could not well explain, but 
here comes her idealism: ‘Many American people had played good fairy 
to me and it was my turn now to be one!’ 

Facing the reality of matrimonial life, her idealism and her dreams 
of an independent career were crushed again and again. Her discontent 
with mediocrity and her revolt against ugly or unreasonable demands 
upon her go contrary to her desire to be useful and fair-minded. Would 
any of her American college-mates have stayed with such a family after 
marriage? But she strongly opposes divorce because of her social pride in 
the face of her friends and relatives. After all, social pride is the inherited 
imprint of the old feudal family system. And because of her American 
individualism, she used this pride to establish a separate home for herself 
and her husband, where she worked hard to eke out her husband’s income 
to support two households. Her victorious voice rings out when she says, 
‘But, after all, I am glad I was born a woman; for, does not the wisdom of 
the earth, if searched for, lie concealed in womanhood?’ 

To those who are interested to know what some Japanese graduates 
of American colleges are doing at home this book will give much material 
for deeper meditation. 


Micu1 Kawa! 
KeIsEN COLLEGE, TOKYO 





THE MIN CHIA OF TA LI 


Tue Tower OF Five Guortgs: A study of the Min Chia of Ta Li, Yunnan. By 
C. P. FITzGERALD. Illustrated. Maps. London: Cresset Press. 16s. 1941. 


Bees beautifully illustrated book is an objective study of an ethnic 
group known locally as Min Chia who dwell in the land around 
Ta Li and the Ear Lake in Western Yunnan. 

The writer of this review was in this neighbourhood in 1939 and 
walked over the roads between Ta Li and Hsichow on the banks of the 
lake. This book confirms his impression that whatever be the origins and 
history of this particular tribe, at the present day, in appearance, habits 
and customs they are little distinguishable from the Chinese into whose 
civilization they are being melted. 

Possibly the greatest distinction is in the language. The last fifty pages 
of the book are taken up with grammar and vocabulary. Out of two 
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thousand words some two hundred and fifty are listed as Chinese loan 
words. A rapid perusal of the vocabulary leads to the conclusion that 
many more should be so listed; for they are either Mandarin words as 
spoken in Central China or so near to them as to make their derivation 
quite obvious. A more thorough examination would probably reveal still 
closer affinities. At least twenty-five per cent of this vocabulary is clearly 
Chinese. Of the rest there seem to be hints of likeness to hill country 
talk in other provinces. This is likely enough if the Min Chia are, as is 
supposed, an ancient people in process of absorption into the Chinese 
culture who, in their journeyings southwards, may well have left elements 
of their people on the mountains through which they passed or into which 
they escaped. 

The affinity of the Min Chia, as they are at present, to the Chinese is 
very clearly revealed in the author’s descriptions of the city of Ta Li and 
its markets, the religion of the people and their worship, and life in the 
family with its relationships of the sexes and the place of the feast in the 
communal life. The description of travel would be true of any part of the 
province of Yunnan. 

The Min Chia, as other early people in China and as incidentally in 
rural Canton, seem never to have known anything of bound feet. This 
would seem to point to an earlier cultural and social life that was not, at 
the stage of its wanderings, overwhelmed with Chinese customs and 
traditions. 

Mr Fitzgerald’s chapters on the life and worship of the people are 
objective and vivid. It is only necessary for the resident in China to close 
his eyes to the fact that it is Min Chia of whom the book is written to 
find himself among his Chinese friends and acquaintances in town and 
country of other parts. He is thus compelled to the decision that the 
Min Chia are now as near to the Chinese as makes no difference or that 
a more fundamental study would bring out distinctions that this very 
readable book does not reveal. 

Mr Fitzgerald rightly says that the impact of the West upon these 
people has up to the present been almost entirely through the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries and judges, rightly too, that the 
influence of either group has not hitherto been great. The inevitable 
conservatism of such elements of humanity always on the defensive and 
in remote and mountainous country presents a peculiarly stubborn 
problem to the missionary. The inaccessibility of the province itself and 
the, for China, sparseness of the population have led to severe under- 
staffing on the part of regular church bodies. It is well to remember that 
not fifty years ago the whole of unchanging China presented to the 
Christian Church the same ‘unmovable stone’ that Mr Fitzgerald notices 
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in the Min Chia of Western Yunnan to-day. Changes are coming. Since 
this study was made the Central China College has moved into the town 
of Hsichow in this very area and the Rev. Carl Liu, writing in the Chinese 
Recorder of May 1941 and following numbers, has already produced 
material which will be as interesting to Mr Fitzgerald as to other students 
of the subject. 

This is a very readable and useful book. Its objective method is entirely 
praiseworthy and gives valuable results. For the more complete study of 
such a subject long residence in the country with considerable knowledge 
of the Chinese language and some acquaintance with other tribal elements 
of China, so numerous upon the western mountains, would seem to be 
essential. 

Haro_p B. RATTENBURY 

LONDON 





CHINA SHALL RISE AGAIN 


Cuina SHALL Risk Acain. By May-Linc Soonc Cuianc (Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek). New York: Harper. $3.00. 1940. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 6d. 1941. 


_as interesting volume by Madame Chiang is like a sandwich in 
reverse. The first and last parts are by Madame Chiang herself, 
written in her flawless and spirited English, easily read and deeply moving. 
Sandwiched in between are ‘ten official statements of China’s present 
progress’, to quote the title-page, which are much more like the solid and 
substantial slices of bread than like tasty filling. Perhaps this reviewer 
will be forgiven for having first read the beginning and the end with 
pleasure, and then returned to the central section with a sense of duty. 
Yet even bread has its own value and these official statements reveal 
much of the constructive processes which have been going on in these 
last four years of war (though the book was written after only three). The 
strategy of financial, military and diplomatic defence is well outlined, 
as is also the administrative reconstruction necessary for the industrial 
development and the expansion of communications in the new West of 
China. The chapters dealing with the attempts to meet medical problems 
and that telling of the founding of industrial co-operatives become de- 
creasingly official and increasingly interesting. All in all, it is a record of 
which any nation might be proud. 
The first part and the last chapter by Madame Chiang are filled with 
the passion of an Amos and use his technique upon the western readers 
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for whom the book was intended. The ten short chapters in Part I are 
translations of articles written for the Central Daily News, ‘purely for home 
consumption’. With characteristic fearlessness, they point out the short- 
comings of the Chinese people at the present time and challenge them 
to ‘newness of life’ in order to meet the critical needs of the present 
time. These chapters are not ‘toned down’ for export. Rather, the 
Generalissimo’s preface underlines them for domestic consumption and 
backs up the challenge by asking Chinese readers to apply these criticisms 
to themselves and then to join him in an optimistic commitment to the 
practice of what they believe. 

The western reader who has read these chapters with admiration for 
this thoroughgoing realism has his turn in the last chapter, following two 
chapters in which Madame Chiang has outlined the New Life Movement 
and the work being done among women, material logically a part of 
Part II. In these eighteen final pages of ‘Chinese Thought on Democratic 
Policy’, the vacillations, inconsistencies, selfishness and general pusillani- 
mity of the handling by the so-called democracies of the ten years of 
aggression in East Asia are depicted with an unsparing brush. Written 
at the time when Britain had closed the Burma Road and America had not 
yet taken the more positive measures she has done since the signing of 
the Tripartite Pact, they reflect a bitterness the grounds for which are 
still hardly removed: 


Whatever change of thought may take place [among the Chinese people 
toward the democracies] will be born of the realization of democratic unwilling- 
ness and inadequacy in defending proclaimed principles; plus the studied 
refusal to treat Japan as an aggressor; plus the apparently considered refusal to 
credit China with her unprecedented contribution to democratic stability and 
defence; plus the absence of free and fair acknowledgment of her help, of her 
great and grievous sacrifices, and of her sufferings in fighting aggression and 
thus upholding democratic principles. . . . If, unhappily for the democracies 
as well as for China, we were defeated in the end, at least the world ought to 
know that we were beaten not because of lack of courage—either moral or 
physical—but because, by the concerted action of the democracies, China was 
strangled to death by an economic noose fashioned by Japan out of British 
appeasement, American profiteering and French fear. 


Madame Chiang closes with a sentence of appreciation of ‘all the citizens 
of the democracies who have given their time, their substance and their 
sympathy to succour and encourage the millions of stricken ones in our 
country’. 

Wynn C. FAIRFIELD 


Boston, Mass. 
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A JOURNAL OF ROBERT MOFFAT 


Ropert Morrat’s Visit TO MZiLikazi IN 1835. Edited and annotated by 
PercivaL R. Kirpy, D.Litt., F.R.C.M. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand 
University Press. (Bantu Studies Monograph Series No. 1.) 2s. 6d. 1940. 


appanage KIRBY has here unearthed Robert Moffat’s journal of 

a visit to the Matabele potentate (or Zulu refugee?) Moselekatze, or 
Mzilikazi, in the winter months (June-August) of 1835. At that moment 
the eastern frontier of the Cape was still in the upheaval of the so-called 
‘Sixth’ Kaffir War. This journal is of special interest for its picture of an 
important part of the field into which, as a result of Cape happenings, the 
Great Boer Trek was soon to flow. 

Here, meantime, all was peace—of a sort. Moffat and the treaty-making 
Dr Smith travelled unmolested, and Moffat in particular had much friendly 
intercourse with the Matabele chief, finding his attentions even positively 
embarrassing. But since Moffat’s earlier visit in 1829 there had been 
many clashes, including some between Matabele and mission-influenced 
Griquas. French missionaries had come, but found the conditions so 
unsettled that they moved elsewhere, and Moffat’s first concern now was 
to pave the way for a more permanent settlement. Moffat’s approach was 
perhaps rather humourless. He was horrified for example by the ‘blasphemy’ 
of what would now be accepted as the chief’s conventional praise names, 
‘King of the Heavens’ and the like. Yet it must be accepted ‘that the scenes 
I daily witnessed made me very low’, and his main themes are ‘the moral 
degradation of the people, their superstitions, the tyrannical and warlike 
government under which they live’. Mzilikazi for his part professed to 
want the help of missionaries, and even Moffat, like the Boers after him, 
did not quite appreciate the real reason for the apparently abnormal 
savagery of the Matabele. I see no reason to modify my own earlier judg- 
ment in Bantu, Boer and Briton, based in part on the London Missionary 
Society original of this document, that much of this savagery was due to 
fear—that the tyrant, so far from being the aggressor, always felt himself 
the hunted refugee. 

It is useful now to have Moffat’s journal made accessible. It is also a 
sign of the advance that scholarship has made in the last dozen years that, 
since the rehabilitation of John Philip, the study of missionary sources has 
become the fashion. I cannot resist the opportunity to add a suspicion 
that not even the University of the Witwatersrand has yet realized the 
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immensity of the loss it suffered when the whole mass of the Philip papers, 
including many journals more illuminating even than this, went to ashes 
in the deplorable library fire of 1931. 


W. M. MAcMILLAN 
LONDON 





THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN AFRICA 


Une Action pE Dieu. La Croix-Bleue Ronga-Thonga, 1916-1941. By H. Guys, 
G. de Trisotet, J. Bapertscuer, R. Bixv. Illustrated. Map. Lausanne: 
Mission Suisse dans |’Afrique du Sud. Frs 1.50. 1941. 

(German edition: AFRIKANER IM KAMPF GEGEN DEN ALKOHOL. With an addi- 
tional contribution by E. RippMann. Ziirich: Wanderer-Verlag.) 
KaFFir Beer Hatis: The Failure of ‘an Experiment’. By Stakespy Lewis. 

Obtainable from the author: P.O. Box 2543, Johannesburg. Gratis. 1941. 


NE of the items of the ‘black record’ of Europe’s dealings with 
Africa will certainly be the introduction of new and fiery in- 
toxicating liquors, along with the weakening of restraint in the use of 
Native brews. Control of the importation of foreign spirit is a compara- 
tively simple issue, and one where government action can be effective, 
but the elimination of drunkenness is a far tougher problem. The 
pamphlet on Kaffir beer halls throws some light on the complexities of 
the position in South Africa—the confusion in nomenclature of tradi- 
tional African beverages, the difficulty of drawing a dividing line between 
harmful and non-harmful drink, and the difficulty of enforcing any 
controlling legislation. These legislative problems are the simplest of 
those involved, and their perfect solution would leave the Native little 
better off. Mr Stakesby Lewis describes one experiment which has failed 
because its initiators did not look deep enough and shut their eyes to 
some of the social evils which make legislative action alone ineffective. 
The poverty of the African in the slums of the Rand is the starting-point 
of a vicious circle. A noted doctor investigating conditions at Orlando 
—a Native township outside Johannesburg—stated in 1940 that ‘the 
better-paid tenant can just scrape through, but not if he smokes or pays 
church dues or school fees or goes to the beer hall’, and if that is so of the 
‘better-paid’, what of the rest? Their women must try in various ways to 
supplement the family income in order to feed their children, and much 
the most profitable method.is the illicit brewing of Kaffir beer. The 
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‘experiment’ of opening municipal beer halls was designed to stamp out 
this practice. They provide large profits on the sale of beer (in 1940 a 
net profit on cost of over 207 per cent) and these profits are intended 
to ‘balance the Native Revenue Account of municipalities with money 
received from Natives and to avoid any contribution from revenue 
received from Europeans’; but though these profits provide some ameni- 
ties for the Native peoples, the net result is loss to the African. Money 
that should have been circulated in the purchase of necessaries has gone 
in beer and fines for drunkenness, and the need for supplementary 
income is greater than ever. Mr Lewis gives facts and figures to support 
his argument that this particular experiment provides no solution of the 
problem. 

The other little book, though it deals mainly with a much simpler 
situation in a part of Portuguese East Africa where the African is not 
living in such a foreign and artificial environment as on the Rand, gives 
the clue to the only effective solution of the evil of intemperance—in 
place of compulsion imposed from without, a control from within the 
African himself with the help of God and the support of the comrade- 
ship and example of his fellow-Christians. 

The Croix-Bleue Ronga-Thonga is a voluntary organization closely 
connected with the African Church, but not identical with it. It was 
started at the 1916 meeting of the Synod of the Swiss mission churches 
of the district of Lourengo Marques with fourteen members, missionaries 
and African elders and evangelists, and the present pamphlet was 
prepared for its semi-jubilee. The missionaries of the Mission Suisse 
dans l’ Afrique du Sud, who started and carried forward the movement, 
write of its difficult beginnings in face of opposition—even from 
their fellow-missionaries—of its progress and success and of its 
African leaders. The Church had from the beginning demanded from its 
members abstinence from the potent forms of intoxicating drink, but the 
disease was spreading even among elders and leaders in the Church and 
several of the missionaries and experienced Africans realized that some 
special curative action was necessary and that it was of no use to preach 
temperance to those who had fallen victims to the desire for alcohol. 
Only the power of God and the help of their fellows could set them free. 

These two pamphlets deal with two different approaches to the problem 
of drunkenness and its attendant evils in Africa, but together they form 
a significant indication of where we can and where we cannot hope to find 
success. 

B. D. GrBson 

CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


The China Christian Year Book, 1938-1939. Edited by T. T. Lew, 
J. S. Barr and F. R. Millican (Shanghai: Christian Literature Society, 
U.S. $2.00. 1940). This Year Book is a wartime publication and is more 
than usually valuable for that reason. Because of the conditioning circum- 
stances of war, this issue covers two years instead of one, and the difficulties 
of communication and other wartime troubles have made the publication 
a year late. 

However, the contents of the book are invaluable to anybody desiring 
to know the facts regarding the life and work of the Christian movement 
in China in a time of national trial, when the Chinese people were enduring 
intense sufferings and unprecedented losses. The report of the relief and 
succour extended to great numbers of the people gives convincing proof 
of the character and spirit of the Church. More impressive still are the 
courage and faith of the Christians who, in spite of compulsory migration 
of people and institutions, have maintained the active service of the 
Church in both free and occupied China. 

In these dark days the vitality of the Protestant Church in China 
has been demonstrated most impressively. Evangelism, education, medical 
work, Christian literature, religious life, medical work, relief work are the 
subjects under which the chapters of the book are grouped. They tell 
not only of strong forward movements in every one of these departments 
of the Church’s work but also of creative plans for the future, as the 
Church faces opportunities for effectual service in witnessing to the 
Gospel of Christ that are greater than in the easier days of peace. 


A. L. W. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Proressor M. S. Bates, Ph.D., of the history department of Nanking 
University, and a missionary of the United Christian Missionary Society, 
has contributed an invaluable survey of conditions in China, for which 
the Editors cannot too warmly express their appreciation. 


The Rev. J. W. C. DouGaLt, a secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Church of Scotland and formerly educational adviser 
to the missions in East Africa, presents an approach to the problem of 
colonies which is the outcome of much discussion and exchange of thought. 


The Rev. Cartes W. Icienart, D.D., Ph.D., professor at the 
College and Theological Seminary, Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, now on 
furlough in the United States, writes from an intimate contact with 
recent developments in the Church in Japan. 


The Rev. W. Netson Bitton, of the London Missionary Society, 
was closely acquainted with the late Dr Cheng Ching-yi and has also 
had access to much correspondence and other material, including that 
provided by Dr Lavington Hart, in writing this very welcome study of 
a great Chinese Christian. 


Herr Hans Kosmata, the well-known Christian student of Judaism, 
concludes a study on Judaism and Christianity, of which the first part 
appeared in the July issue of the Review. 





The Rev. T. Cocker Brown, of the London Missionary Society, 


has recently been on an extensive visit to parts of South and East Africa. 
579 
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The Rev. G. E. PHILLips, professor of missions at Selly Oak Colleges, 
has done the Editors the service of outlining, from a wealth of material 


received at various missionary headquarters, the response of the Younger 
Churches to present conditions. 





Professor MARTIN ScCHLUNK, D.Theol., of Tiibingen, renews in a 
bibliographical survey, made available to the Editors from the New York 


office, the collaboration and counsel regularly enjoyed by the Review in 
normal times. 








Book reviews are by: Professor NORMAN J. PADELFORD, of the Fletcher 
School of Diplomacy, Bedford, Mass.; the Rev. H. P. Van Dusen, Ph.D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York, and prominent in the study 
work of the World Council of Churches; the Rev. D. M. Battie, D.D., 
professor of theology at St Andrews University; the Rev. A. L. Warns- 
HuIs, D.D., secretary of the International Missionary Council; the 
Rev. W. ApaMs Brown, D.D., formerly of Union Theological Seminary, 
and a leader in the oecumenical movement; the Rev. C. H. GILL, 
secretary of the Church Missions to Jews; Mr C. J. J. T. Barton, 
C.M.G., who has been for several years Colonial Secretary in Fiji; Miss 
Micui Kawal, principal of Keisen Girls’ School, Tokyo; the Rev. H. B. 
RATTENBURY, China and Burma secretary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society; the Rev. Wynn C. Fairrietp, D.D., of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions; Professor W. M. MacMILLan, 
formerly of the University of the Witwatersrand; and Miss B. D. Gibson 
assistant secretary of the International Missionary Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 
Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. 
Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev, Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond 
P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainright, 
D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 586. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 


I. History . A E i . 581 VI. THEORY AND eeiagybend OF Mis- 
Il. Missionary BioGRAPHY 82 aaa ’ - ote 
—— ; * 5°21 ViI1, Missionary Serenns - 584 

III. THe OL_pER CHURCHES . - 582 

IX. THe YOuNGER CHURCHES . «gig 

IV. ™ ee 4 oF THE YOUNGER 582 XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
: : : ; CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. . Mie 

, 582; China, 582; South-East Asia, 583; Religions of India, 585; Religions of Chi 8 

nalia, Fo A and Ceylon, 583; Near East and 809 585; Judaisns, ac ren he pias 


North Africa, 583 ; Africa, General, 583 ; East and 


Central Africa, 583; South Africa, 583; West} XII. SociaL AND PoxiticaL RgLATIONS 
Africa, 583; America and the West Indies, 584 ; 


the Pacific 584; the Jews, 584; Other Fields, 584 ; OF MISSIONS . : “4 - 586 
Fields General, 584. XIV. New Missionary MacazIngss . 586 
1. Hist ory Forty YEARS IN THE PHILIPPINES: A history of 


the Philippine mission of the Pistbyscinn 
Tue Oversea EpiscopaTe, CENTENARY History| Church in the U.S.A., 1899-1939. J. B. 
OF THE a BisHoprics’ FunpD, 1841-| Rodgers. 224 pp. New York: Presby- 
1941. . F. France. 32 pp. lLondon:} terian Board of Foreign Missions. $2. 
CAcnial Bishoprics" Fund. 18. 1941. 299.] 1940. 30I. 


A review is in preparation. A review is in preparation, 
ANNALS OF SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION AND 
History of Missionary Societies InpIAN Manuat Scuoo.t. M. B. Caldwell. 


’ ‘ . Topeka, Kans.: State Historical 
In SEARCH OF IsRAEL : a chronicle of the Jewish — ’ 
eniesions of the Church of Scotland. David| S0city. 75 contsand $2. 1939. | 308. 





McDougall. Illus. 176 pp. Lon eoenge tr nti Frontier missions to the American Indian. 
2s. 6d. 1941. 300. Francis NorsERT BLANCHET AND THE FOUND- 
See review, p. 565. ING OF THE OREGON Missions (1838-1848). 


581 








L. M. Lyons. 200 pp. 
Catholic University of America. $2. 1940. 
303. 

Volume 30 in the Roman Catholic ‘ Studies in 
American Church History ’ series. 


Il. Missionary Biography 


A JAPANESE Pastor IN PEKING. Hidenobu 
Kamiizumi. 235 pp. Obtainable: P. D. & 
Ione Perkins, S. Pasadena, California. 50 
cents. 1940. 304. 

A study of the Rev. Yasuzo Shimidzu and his 
mission school for Chinese girls. 


Lan Ta-Teé. Landahl of China. A. S. Bur ; 
ix+116 pp. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 50 cents. 1941. 305. 

The missionary work of Dr Carl W. Landahl, 
with emphasis on the stations at Taipingtien and 
Fancheng. 


Lars O. SKREFREUD, AN APOSTLE TO THE 
Santats. Nils Nilsen Rénning. 93 pp. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary. 
50 and 75 cents. 1940. 306. 

A study of a leading Scandinavian missionary 
to the Santal people. 


Forty YEARS wiTH Russians. E. T. Colton. 
Foreword by John R. Mott. 192 pp. New 
York: Association Press. $2. 1940. 307. 

The life-work of an American Christian in 
Russia, and among Russians in exile. 

+GOssNER UND DIE CHRISTENTUMSGESELLSCHAFT. 
E. Schick. EMM, 1941 (Mai), 70-80. 
(To be concluded.) 308. 


ttl. Older Churches 


Wuat bors Jesus Expect oF His Cuurcu? 
Report of a lay missionary and his wife who 
visited the church. Sam _ Higginbottom. 
128 pp. New York: Revell. $1.25. 1941. 
309. 

A moderator of the Presbyterian Church reports 
on his visits to American churches and on their 
attitude to missions. 


+GERMAN MissIONARY LITERATURE SINCE 1939. 
Martin Schlunk. IRM, 1941 (Oct.), 546-51. 
310. 

See also 299 (Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund). 308 
(Johannes Gossner). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
JaPpaAN UNMASKED. Hallett Abend. 
New York: 
grr. 
A review is in preparation. 
JAPAN SINCE 1931: Its political and social 
developments. Hugh Borton. (Inquiry 
series.) 161 pp. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $1.25. 1941. 312. 


322 pp. 
Ives Washburn. $3. 1941. 





Washington, D.C. : 
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A study of Japan’s internal, economic, political 
and social structure. 


War AND DipLtomacy Nn EASTERN ASIA, 
Claude A. Buss. xii+570 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $5. 1941. 313. 

The interests and policies of Japan and China, 
and those of the great powers in eastern Asia. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ORIENTOLOGICAL CONTRI- 
BUTIONS IN ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE 
APANESE PERIODICALS, WITH INDICES. Shih 

u Yu and Lin Hsuan Min. (Harvard- 
Yenching Inst. Sinological index series.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $8. 1941. 314. 

A Ssvecrep List oF Books AND ARTICLES ON 
JAPAN, IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Hugh Borton and others. 142 pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies. $1.50. 1940. 315. 


Wuo’s WHO IN JAPAN, WITH MANCHOUKUO 

AND a. 1940-41. Edited by Tsunesaburo 

966 pp. Distributed in the 

U.S. by P. D. & Ione Perkins, S. Pasadena, 
California. $7. 1941. 316. 


+JAPAN’s INDUSTRIAL OFFENSIVE IN CHINA. 
Frederick er Amerasia (New York), 
1941 (June), 158-62. 317. 

+Can Tokyo FoLitow Beruin’s Leap? Philip 
J. Jaffe. Amerasia (New York), 1941 (July), 
191-6. 378. 

+JaAPAN’s New ORDER IN THE PaciFic. William 
Magistretti. PA, 1941 (June), 198-206. 
319. 

See also 322, 323 (Sino-Japanese war) ; 327 (In 
Indo-China) ; 346 (Relations with U.S.); 
371 (Church). 


China 


Tue Cuina oF CHIANG K’al-sHEK. A political 
study. Paul M.A. Linebarger. xii+449 pp. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. $2.50. 
1941. 320. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE Soonc Sisters. Emily Hahn. xxiv+349 
pp. New York: Doubleday, Doran. $3. 
1941. 322. 

A study of three outstanding women of China. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR NortH CuHina. G. E. 
Taylor. (Inquiry series.) 263 pp. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. $2. 
1941. 322. 

A study in the Japanese technique of indirect 
control through puppet régimes and of Chinese 
organized resistance to Japanese influence. 

+THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MOoveEMENT IN CHINA. M. S. Bates. IRM, 
1941 (Oct.), 449-76. 323. 

+THE PLAIN PEOPLE OF CHINA. Pearl S. Buck. 
Asia (New York), 1941 (July), 352-6. 324. 
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+THe CALL oF THE Borper Tripes.  T's’ai 
Yung Ch’un. CR, 1941 (Apr.), 183-9. 325. 
¢CHINA AND THE WorLD War. Edgar Snow. 
Asia (New York), 1941 (July), 341-3. 326. 
See also 304 (Japanese Pastor in Peking) ; 305 
(Dr Landahl) ; 373, 317, 319 (Rela- 


tions with Japan); 328 (Chinese in Thai- 


land); 367 heological Education) ; 372 
(Cheng Ching-yi); 373 (Religions of 
Hsichow). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


JAPAN STRIKES SOuTH. Andrew Roth. 108 pp. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
go cents. 1941. 327. 

The story of French Indo-China passing under 
Japanese domination. 


THe CHINESE IN THAILAND. K. P. Landon. 
321 pp. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 1941. 328. 

A publication of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 

+THAILAND RENASCENT. John L. Christian. 
PA, 1941 (June), 185-97. 329. 

+Mataya: Britain’s DoLiarR ARSENAL. Michael 
Greenberg. Amerasia (New York), 1941 
(June), 144-51. 330. 

+HOLLAND’s EASTERN Empire. Dirk Kuyper. 
Amerasia (New York), 1941 (July), 202-8. 
33I. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


AsraMas Past AND PRESENT. P. Chenchiah, 
V. Chakkarai, A. N. Sudarisanam. 326 pp. 
Madras: Indian Christian Book Club. 
Rs 2. 1941. 332. 

A review is in preparation. 
Tue AGA KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. A bio- 
phical and historical sketch. N. M. 
umasia. Appendices. 338 pp. Bombay : 
Times of India Press. 333. 

A presentation of the Aga Khan as the states- 
man-leader of the Muslim community in India. 
tEpucaTION IN Mus.im Inpia. S. N. Haidar 
Rizvi. Calcutta Review (Calcutta), 1940 

(Dec.), 303-16. 334. 

+THeE Vicious Crrcte IN INp1a. B. Shiva Rao. 
FA, 1941 (July), 842-51. 335. 

tInp1a’s WaR-TIME INDUSTRIALIZATION. Andrew 
Roth. Amerasia (New York), 1941 (June), 
173-80. 336. 


See also 306 (An Apostle to the Santals) ; 
362 (Education); 366 (Tamil Church) ; 
369 (Towards Church Unity); 370 (Rural 
Church) ; 390 (Religious Study Syllabuses). 





The Near East and North Africa 


A Docror’s Ho.ipay 1n Iran. _ Rosalie S. 
Morton, M.D. 335 pp. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. $3.50. 337. 

A traveller of wide interests gives ‘a first-class 
brief for missions.’ 

TURKEY AT THE STRAITS: a short history. 
J. T. Shotwell and F. Dedk. 196 a New 
York : Macmillan. $2. 1941. 

A review is in preparation. 

tis Turkish FRrignpsHip WortH WHILE? 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. Contemporary Review 
(London), 1941 (Jan.), 31-7. 339. 

tFaqoos. Egypt General Mission News (Lon- 
don), 1940 (Oct.-Dec.), 72-6. 340. 

Reports on mission work at a newly opened 
centre near Zagazig. 

+BritTain’s Dest To Kinc Farouk. Pierre 
Crabités. FA, 1941 (July), 852-60. 34. 


Africa 
General 
See 394, 395 (Colonial Policy). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


Tue Co.our Bar IN East AFRICA. 
Leys. 160 pp. London: 
7s.6d. 1941. 342.. 

A review is in preparation. 

Une AcTION bE Dieu. La Croix Bleue Ronga- 
thonga, 1916-1941. H. Guye and others. 
66 pp. Illus. Map. Lausanne: Mission 
Suisse dans l’Afrique du Sud. Frs 1.50. 1941. 
(German edition: AFRIKANER IM KAMPF 
GEGEN DEN ALKOHOL. Ziirich: Wanderer 
Verlag.) 342a. 

See review, p. 576. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
Karrin Beer Haris: The Failure of ‘an 
Experiment’. Stakesby Lewis. 40 pp. 
Obtainable from author: P.O. Box 2543 


Johannesburg. Gratis. 1941. 342). 
See review, p. 576. 


Norman 
Hogarth Press. 


tMoraL CONDITIONS AMONG THE BANTU. 
T. Cocker Brown. IRM, 1941 (Oct.), 531-8. 
342¢. 

+Bantu (CHRISTIAN) Marriace. D. Shrop- 
shire. South African Outlook (Lovedale), 
1941 (May), 102-3; (June), 122-3; (July), 
143-5- 343. 

West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


+Mostems IN ToGoLanp. E. F. Voehringer. 





MW, 1941 (July), 254-62. 344. 








America and the West Indies 


Pan America. Carleton Beals. xvi+545 pp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3. 1940. 
345. 

Discusses a far-sighted economic programme for 
strategic defence for the western hemisphere as a 
whole. 

AMERICA AND JAPAN. Edited by William P. 
Maddox. x+2¢7 P . Philadelphia : Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and ial Science. 
$2.50. 1941. 346. 

The May 1941 issue of the ‘Annals’ of the 
Academy. 

Our SHIFTING Poputations. Mark A. Dawber. 
68 pp. New York : Home Missions Council. 
25 cents. 1941. 347. 

A study in American home missions problems 
by a leader in the rural work of the Methodist 
Church. 

tLanp TENURE AND AGRICULTURAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT IN THE UNITED States : the Work 
of the Farm Security Administration. M. 
Colombain. International Labour Review 
(Montreal), 1941 (June), 645-86. 348. 


Mexico: a Century of Educational Thought. 


Irma Wilson. 376 pp. New York: His- 
panic Institute in the U.S. $3.50. 1941. 
349. 


An analysis of the development of the national 
ideology behind the experimentation in regenerat- 
ing the masses through education. 

REPORTAGE ON Mexico. Virginia Prewett. 
322 pp. New York: Dutton. $3. 1941. 
350. 

Unusually good presentation of the country’s 
problems from the economic, cultural, political 
and spiritual points of view. 

Many Mexicos. Lesley Byrd Simpson. xiv+ 
336 pp. New York: tnam. $3. 1941. 
351. 

A keen and convincing interpretation, by means 
of analyzing the historical highlights of leaders 
and institutions. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, CHALLENGE AND OPppor- 
tunity. C. M. Wilson. 303 pp. New 
York : Holt. %. 1941. 352. 

A study of the ibbean and Central American 
republics, giving a historical background, their 
commerce, politics and especially the agricultural 
products of each. 

A History or Cure. Luis Galdames. xviii+ 
565 pp. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. $5. 1941. 353. 

In the Inter-American Historical series ; 
translation of a standard work in Chile. 

See also 302 (Missions to Indians) ; 303 (Roman 
Catholic Oregon Missions) ; 357, 358 (Jews). 


The Pacific 


THE FIGHT FOR THE PaciFic. Mark J. Gayn. 
xii+378 pp. New York: Morrow. $3. 
London: John Lane. 10s.6d. 1941. 354. 
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Issues vividly presented by a shrewd newspaper 
correspondent. 

Tue SoutH Seas in THE MoperRN Wonr_p. 
Felix M. Keesing. xv+391 pp. New 
York: John Day. $3.50. 1941. 355. 

Surveys the people and their problems; 
sponsored by the foocitute of Pacific Relations. 
tSourH Sega Cwance. Felix M. Keesing. 
Asia (New York), 1941 (June), 274-7. 356. 


See also jor (Presbyterian Mission in Philip- 
pines) ; 359 (Malay Peoples) ; 365 (Church 
in South Seas). 


The Jews 


Jewish Lire In Soutn America. J. X. Cohen. 
xii+195 pp. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Co. $1.50. 1941. 357. 

A survey study by a member of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America. 

Tue Jews tN AMERICA: A selected biblio- 
graphy. Apply to the American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 358. 

See also 300 (Church of Scotland Missions) ; 
387 (Christian attitude). 


Other Fields 
See 307 (American worker among Russians). 


Fields General 


Cross Winps oF Empire. Woodbern E. 
279 pp. New York: John 
Day. $3. 1941. 359. 
A fairly comprehensive survey of the Malay 
ples and their destiny, with emphasis on the 
hilippines. 
See also 368 (Younger Churches) ; 396 (Econo- 
mic and Living Standards). 


Vi. Theory and Principles | 
of Missions 


+Di1z BEDEUTUNG DES REFORMATORISCHEN UND 
DES PIETISTISCHEN ERBES FUR UNSERE Mis- 
SIONSKIRCHEN. W. Stamm. EMM, 1941 
(Mai), 80-92. 360. 


Vill. Missionary Methods. 
General Discussion of Methods 


THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST 
EpiscopaL CHURCH : a study in ecclesiastical 
adaptation ; or, a contribution of the mission 
field to the development of church organiza- 
tion. H. W. Worley. 397 pp. Foochow: 
Christian Herald Mission Press. Available 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Divinity Library. 
$1.50. 1941. 36r. 

The fourth in a series of English publications 
issued by Nanking Theological Seminary. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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See review, p. 566. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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(June) 302-8. 373. 
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Tue Oricins or Isma’1tism. A study of the 
historical background fof the Fatimid Cali- 
hate. . Lewis. 114 pp. Cambridge : 
effer. 88.6d. 374. 
An important monograph setting out ‘ to clear 
the ground for a general historical survey ’ of the 
subject. 
+tMusic: the priceless jewel. G. Farmer. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London), 
1941 (I), 22-30. 375. 
A study of the views of al-Ghazali, Majd al- 
Din, Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya and Maimonides. 
TETHNOLOGY AND IsLamic SCIENCES. Baron 
Omar Rolf Ehrenfels. Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad), 1940 (Oct.), 434-46. 376. 
+PsaLM 149 IN ZITATEN ISLAMISCHER AUTOREN. 
Curt Peters. Biblica (Rome), 1940 (2), 138- 
51. 

Remarks on the use of Arabic Bible translations 
and their connexion with Greek and Syrian texts. 
t‘ Farres L’Aumong.’” J.-Em. Janot. En Terre 

d’Islam (Lyons), 1940 (4), 178-90. 378. 
An account of the origin and development of 
almsgiving (zak@t) among Muslims. 
+Das ReicH voN DrgsER WELT. 
EMM, 1941 (Marz), 48-57. 379. 
+THe Future Missionary TO MOsSLEMs. 
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380. 
+THE ‘CREATION OF MAN’ IN THE QuR’AN. 
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A statement of the doctrine of the Shi’a. 
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tCOLPORTEURS AMONG MOSLEMs. 
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+ARABIC AND IsLAMIC STUDIES IN PRINCETON 
University. P. K. Hitti. MW, 1941 (July), 
292-4. 384. 

See also 344 (Hausa Muslims). 


Judaism 


Wuart I Bevieve. Sholem Asch. 201 pp. New 
York: Putnam. $2. ndon: Routledge. 
7s.6d. 1941. 385. 

A review is in preparation. 

Das miecmeetn eM VERSTANDNIS DES ALTEN 
‘TESTAMENTS DER JUDISCHE EINWAND. 
G. L. B. ek an and Sch. Ben Chorin. 48 pp. 
ametoen : : Romema Verlag. £P.0.070. 1941. 
386. 

A discussion between a Christian and a Jewish 

theologian on the Christian conception of the 

Old Testament and the Jewish objection. 


Tue CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO JEWS. 
Simpson. 14 pp. London: 


W. W. 
Christian 
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Council for Refugees, aged House, 
W.C.1. Gratis. 1941. 387. 
A broadcast address ya leading interpreter of 
Jewry. 
tJUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. Part II, the 
summons to the Christian Church. Hans 
Kosmala. IRM, 1941 (Oct.), 521-30. 388. 


See also 300 (Missions to Jews). 


General 
BEHOLD THE Man : a life of Christ in the form 
of a novel. T. Kagawa. 345 pp. New 
York: Harper. $2.50. 1941. 389. 


See review, p. 561. 
+tStupy oF Present-Day Re ticious Issugs : 
Syllabuses and Bibliographies for Com- 
missions I-V. NCCR, 1941 (May), 246-59. 
390. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


CiTIZEN AND CHURCHMAN. William Temple. 
111 pp. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d. 
1941. 391. 

An outstanding contribution to the discussion 
of the relationships of Church and State. 


A CurisTIAN IMPERATIVE : Our contribution to 
world order. Roswell P. Barnes. 207 pp. 
New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and 
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The growth of the World Church and its rdle in 
the planning of a new order. 
Decision. Lionel Curtis. Pr pp. London 
Oxford Lapeienity Press. 1941. 393. 
A fresh plea for federation by one of its earliest 
champions. 
+COLONIAL POLICY AND THE CHRISTIAN Con- 
science. J. W. C. Dougall. IRM, 1941 
(Oct.), 477-92. 394. 
+Diz MIssION UND DIE KOLONIALE FRracg, 
E. Kellerhals. EMM, 1941 (Mirz), 35-48. 
395. 
tEcoNoMic AND LivinGc STANDARDS: Ameri- 
can and Asiatic. William Brandt. PA, 1941 
(June), 166-83. 396. 


+THE SocioLtocy or Race Riots. Bernard F. 
Robinson. Phylon (Atlanta), 1941 (second 
quarter), 162-71. 397. 


See also 323 (Sino-Japanese War) ; 342 (Colour 
Bar); 342a, 342b (Liquor Problem in 
Africa); 342c (Bantu Moral Conditions); 
343 (Bantu Christian Marriage) ; 347 (Ameri- 
ag Sy age Missions); 345 (Land Tenure 
in U.S.). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


THe Pircrim: Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Christian Society for the Study of Hinduism. 
Editor: A.J. Appasamy, Madras. Vol.I, No. 





$1. 1041. 392. 


ABBREVIATION OF 
CR = Chinese Recorder 


EMM - ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR =East and West Review 
FA = Foreign Affairs 
FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 
IRM =International Review of Missions 
ie = Christian Quarterly 
R aa und Religionswissen- 
MW Be World 


1: April1g41. 398. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


NCCR ~ Noted) Christian Counsl Review 
ndia 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 


PA = Pacific Affairs 





SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor dingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Domimon 

ZMR = Zeitschrift _fiir — Missionshunde und 
R. ig 2 haft 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published 


in foreign countries, application may be made, for thos¢ 


published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 


S.W.1. 
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Abyssinia, 60. 
Africa— 

East and Central: Kenya, 64, 69; N. Rho- 
desia, 64, 70-1; Nyasaland, 69-70; 
Tanganyika, 71-2 ; Uganda, 68-9 ; Zanzi- 

ar, 72. 

book reviews: Chaga childhood (Raum), 
284-6; Native marriage in Buganda 
(Mair), 282-3 ; Une action de Dieu (Guye 
et al), 576-7. 

general: Carnegie Corporation, 64, 75; 
colonial development, 63, 324-36 passim, 
477-92 passim; International Committee 
on Christian Literature, 64; survey, 
63-4 ; war and missions, 117-19. 

book reviews: Across Africa (Wrong), 
284-6 ; African political systems (Fortes 
and Evans-Pritchard), 280-1; Anthro- 
pology and the future of missions (Graham 
and Piddington), 282-4; Contemporary 
ancestors (Young), 282-4. 


South: African family life, 74, 191-7, 
337-48, 531-8; church, 74; church 
union, 75; education, 75-6; Indians, 


42; literature, 76; medical training for 
non-Europeans, 76; mixed marriages, 77 ; 
native affairs, 76-7. 

book reviews: African family life (Pretoria 
conference report), 152-3; Bibliography 
of native affairs (Schapera), 439; Kaffir 
beer halls (Lewis), 576-7; Lovedale 
(Shepherd), 411-12; Married life in an 
African tribe (Schapera), 278-80; Prob- 
lems of urban Bantu youth (Hellmann), 
284-6 ; Robert Moffat’s visit to Mzili- 
kazi in 1835 (ed. Kirby), 575-6. 

West : Congo, 67-8 ; Poond Guinea, 65 ; 
French territories, 67; Gambia, 64-5; 
Gold Coast, 65-6; Ivory Coast, 65; 
Liberia, 65; Nigeria, 66-7; Portuguese 
territories, 72-3, 109, 118, 171-4. 

book reviews: Africa Bantu (Figueira), 
151-2; Glory of the impossible (Helser), 


284-6. 
AFRICAN FamiLy Lirz, THE DISINTEGRATION 
OF, 191-7. 
Arabia, 55-6. 
book review: Doctor in Arabia (Harrison), 
426-8. 
ASSOCIATION AND ASSIMILATION IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSION, 324-36. 
Australia, 101, 180-90. 


Balkans, 61-3. 
Belgium, 107-8, 353. 





Bible— 

general, 100; new translations, 42-3, 44, 52, 
5: 61, 90, 100; use in: Africa, 64; 
alkans, 62; Brazil, 86; China, 22, 452, 
470; Czechoslovakia, 98; India, 42; 
Iraq, 55; prisoners of war camps, 103 ; 

Tunisia, 93 ; U.S.A., 99. 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 156- 

60, 299-304, 443-8, 581-6. 


Borneo, 28. 

Burma, 44-5. 

Central Asia, 45-6. 
Ceylon, 43-4. 

CHENG CHING-YI, 513-20. 


China— 
church and its work, 16-19, 449-76 passim ; 
education, 19-21, 253-8, 463-4; litera- 
ture, 21-2, 470-1; Manchuria, 16-17, 
112-13, 249-50; medical work, 22-3, 
465-6; N.C.C., 19, 451-2, 455-6; refu- 
gees, 15-16, 460-2, 466-9, 516; rural 
work, 23 ; war and missions, 112-13, 544 ; 
war with Japan, 14-23 passim, 449-76 
passim ; West China, 131-42, 460-2. 
book reviews: China Christian year book, 
1938-9, 578; China rediscovers her west 
(Wu and Price), 144-6; China shall 
rise again (Chiang), 573-4; Chinese way 
in medicine (Hume), 429; Dangerous 
opportunity (Ballou), 144-6; Eye-wit- 
nesses in China, 431-3 ; Men against the 
sky (Galbraith), 294-5; Nestorians in 
China (Moule), 146-7; On the Shan- 
tung front (Heeren), 144-6; Religious 
periodicals (Léwenthal), 430-1; Test 
tubes and dragon scales (Basil), 426-8 ; 
Tower of five glories (Fitzgerald), 571-3. 
Christian fellowship, the (Ferré), book review, 
413-14. 
Christian News-Letter, 100. 
Christianity and other religions— 
general, 305-14; Islam, 315-23; Judaism, 
374-88, 521-30; Nazism, 363-73. 
book reviews: Behold the Man (Kagawa) 
561-3; Bible of the world (ed. Ballou), 
274-7; Living religions and a world 
faith (Hocking), 259-64 ; Nazarene (Asch), 
147-9 ; Studies in the relationship between 
Islam and Christianity (Levonian), 149-50. 
Christianity, history of— 
reviews: Columban und Gallus 
(Blanke), 410-11; Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, [V (Latourette), 406-10; Letters 
of St Boniface (trans. Emerton), 264-6 ; 
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Christianity, history of—(continued)— 
Militant in earth (Hardy), 264-6; Short 
history of Christianity (ed. Baker), 264-6. 
Church— 

Africa, 64, 65, 69, 74, 171-4; anachronisms 
in, Har i Australia, 101 ; Baltic states, 
97-8 Igium, 97, 353; China, 16-19, 
131-42 passim, 449-76 passim ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 98; France, 97, 359-62; Ger- 
many, 98, 356-7 ; ;. Great Britain and 
Ireland, 100-1; India, 33- 7, 174-6, 
503-12 passim; Japanese empire, 5-9, 
II-13, 247-52, 493-502 ooens Latin 
America, 78-80, 82-7, 177-9, 198-206; 
Netherlands, 92, 97, 353-6 ; New and, 
101; N erica, 99-100, aes — 
mental symbolism in, p89" 95 
dinavia, 349-53 ; Switzerland, a 

book reviews: Christian year book, 437-8 ; 
Church in a hostile world (Chirgwin), 
414-15 ; Kindred and affinity as impedi- 
ments to marriage, 295-6; Ministry of 
worship (Milligan), 423-4; Spiritual re- 
volution in the East (Freytag), 143-4; 
Worship (Dobson), 423-4. 

Church union— 


China, 463; Great Britain, 100; India, 
39-41; Japanese empire, 6, 9, 247-52 
passim; Latin America, 85; S. Africa, 
5 ;, U.S.A., 99. 

Civilleation: Christianity and— 

book reviews : Can i oe save civiliza- 
tion (Horton), 267 aha, rye ethics 
(Osborn), 270-2 ; tstetionity : in- 
quiry into its nature and truth aTRally. 
59-61 ; Christianity and power politics 


Niebuhr), 267~70 ; Christianity and world 

order (Bishop of Chichester), 415-16; 
Church and the new order (Paton), 556-8 ; 
Hope of a new world wet 267-70 ; 
Man’s search for himself (Aubrey), 270-2 ; 
Preface to Christian theology (Mackay), 
559-01 ; ; Religion yesterday and to-day 
(Coffin), 270-2 ; Remaking life (Beaven), 
270-2; The faith we live (Day), 270-2. 

CoLONIAL POLICY AND THE CHRISTIAN CON- 

SCIENCE, 477-92. 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES 

MIssION, 349-62. 
CO-OPERATION IN West CHINA, 131-42. 


AND THE WORLD 


Denmark, 106, 349, 351-2. 


Editors’ Notes, 155, 297-8, 440-2, 579-80. 

Education— ae 

71, 171-3; 1a, 

56; gen 28 ; er By 3-4; China, 

hy gyPt, 7 
a 


Lope 553 
tin America, 83, 
, 89, 91; Palestine, 52; 
. “Tranjordan, 533 Turkey, 
493 West Indies, 80, 8 
book review : Hidden Goan (Ryburn), 417-19. 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA, 253-8. 

Egypt, 56-8. 

European war and missions, 3, 26-7, 103-22, 

349-62, 539-45. 

Evangelism— 

China, 94-5, 131-42; Latin America, 84, 85, 
86, 202-6; Near East, 48, 50, 53, 54, 

57-8; Pacific area, 88, 91, 168~71. 

we review : Evangelistic surveys in Bengal 

and Maharashtra (Whittaker et al), 417-19. 


Finland, 106, 352. 

Formosa, 13, 250. 

FourtH DIMENSION IN CHRISTIAN Missions, 
Tue, 161-79. 

France, 108, 350, 359-62. 

French Indo-China, 23-4. 


GERMAN MISSIONARY LITERATURE SINCE 1939, 

546-51. 

Germany— 

church life, 356-7 ; war and missions, 104-6. 

GoLLock, GEORGINA. ANN, 242-6. 

Great Britain— 

church union, 100; Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, 81, 135; missionary 
income, 100 ; war and missions, 121-2. 


HEALTH IN HiGH ALTITUDES, 396-405. 


India— 

Christians and census, 42; church, 33-7; 
church union, 39-41, 503-12 passim; 
economic adjustment, 174-6; education, 

evangelism, 34-5; Indians over- 
seas, 42, 69; é literature, » litical ; medical, 
: 9 3883 itical situation, 
28-33 ; a — A Fg 176; social 
developments, 33 ; study of Hinduism 

37; study of Islamics, 36-7; war an 

missions, 109-12. 

book reviews: Andrews, C. F. (Hoyland), 

286-7 ; Calendar for the Church, 438-9; 

Enlist India for freedom (T hiompson), 

288-9; Evangelistic surveys (Whittaker 

et al), 417-19; Hidden leaven (Ryburn), 

417-19 5 ; How they found Christ (Parker), 

; Knife and life in India (Somervell), 

a: 


International Labour Organization, 103, 480. 
International Missionary Council— 
general, 10, 106, 112, 113, 119, pee 122, 141, 
142, 198, 351 ; officers, 3, 78, 95, 96, 103, 
120, 138, 161, 198-9, 451. 
Iran, 53-4. 
Iraq, 55- 


Japan— 


church, 5-6; church mae. 2 9, 247-52 
passim, 493-502 passim ; ucation, 10; 
evangelism, 8, 9, 10; Greek Orthodox 
Church,9; Kagawa, .T. 's, 517-8; literature, 


10-11 ; missionaries’ position, 5~7; N.C.C., 
» 7, 8, 9-10, 495; religious aay pom 





IW, 5, 247, 495; Religious Unity Lea 
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Japan—(continued)— 
8; Shinto shrines, 7, 8, 9-10, 493-5; 
social reform, 11 ; war and missions, 113 ; 
war with China, 4, 449-76 passim. 
book review: My narrow isle (Mishima), 
7O-1. 
JAPANESE CHRISTIANS IN CRISIS, 493-502. 
JAPANESE EMPIRE, DEVELOPMENTS IN THE, 
—§2. 
Jewish Propiem, THE, 216-24. 
Jews and Judaism— 
anti-Semitism, 92-3; Balkans, 92; Baltic, 
92; Belgium, 92; Central Europe, 92, 
93; China, 15-16, 94-5; Christian 
approach, 95-6; France, 92; Great 
Britain, 93-4, 96; Italy, 92 ; Judaism and 
Christianity, 374-88, 521-30; Latin 
America, 96; new captivity of, 225-31 ; 
N. Africa, 93 ; N. America, 94; Palestine, 
51, 52,95; refugee work, 93, 94. 
book reviews: Jews and Christians to-day 
(Simpson), 277-8; In search of Israel 
(McDougall), 565-6. 
JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 374-88, 521-30. 


Korea— 
Church, 249; survey, 11-13. 
Kraemer, H., 107, 319, 322, 330-1, 355-6. 


Latin America— 

Argentina, 82-3; Brazil, 85-7; Chile, 83 ; 
church union, 85; lombia, 83-4; 
Committee on Co-operation, 78, 1938-9 ; 
Guatemala, 80; Havana conference, 78 ; 
health problems, 396-405; Honduras, 
80; Mexico, 79-80, 177-9; Paraguay, 
84; Peru, 84; Uruguay, 83; Venezuela, 


4-5. 
book review : And in Samaria (Spain), 435. 
Latin AMERICA: ITs PLACE AND ITS PROB- 
LEMS AS A MISSION FIELD, 198-206. 
Laubach, F., 39, 169-70. 


Literature— 
Africa, 64, 76; Borneo, 28; China, 21-2, 
140-1, 470-1; India, 38-9; Japan, 
10-11; Korea, 12; Latin America, 83 ; 


Thailand, 25 ; Tibet, 45. 


Madagascar, 77-8, 119. 
Madras meeting— 

follow-up, 9, 24, 34, 52, 53, 67, 68, 74, 79» 
135, 352, 546; general, 161, 171, 180, 198, 
329, 335-6, 423-4, 454-5, 519. 

Malaya, 25. 
Medical work— 

Abyssinia, 60; Africa, 65, 66, 68, 69-70, 
71, 72, 76; Arabia, 55°63 China, 22-3, 
465-6; Egypt, 58; India, 41-2; Iran, 

4; Latin America, 86; Pacific, 89, 91 ; 
udan, 59; Transjordan, 53 ; Turkey, 49. 
book reviews : Doctor in Arabia (Harrison), 
426-8 ; Knife and life in India (Somer- 
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Missionary methods— 

assimilation and association, 324-36; ec- 
onomic adjustment, 161-79 passim; 
spiritual training, 207-15; use of sym- 
bolism, 389-95. 

book review : Laical letters (Barnett), 153-4. 

Missionary societies— 

Adventist : 402, 403, 500. 

Anglican: CEZMS, 41-2; Church Army, 
7; CMD, 42; CMJ, 60, 93, 95; CMS, 
7,35, 41, 43, 53, 54, 57, 58, 59, 64, 66, 68, 
69, 95, 101, 242-4, 542; MSCC,7; PE, 
65,86; SAMS, $3 ; SPG, 7, 22, 28,64-5, 
88, 515, 539; UMCA, 69, 70, 71, 72. 

Baptist : F, 20, 21, 44, 68; BMS, 8, 
16, 68, 111, 541-2 ; CBM, 16; Irish, 403 ; 
NZBMS, 35; SBC, 20, 21, 83, 8s. 

Belgian : 107-4, 117, 353. 

Chinese : Church of Christ, 17, 136, 138, 139. 


Congregational: ABCFM, 16, 47, 49, 51, 
75, 165-79 pasim, 330. 

Coptic : 58. 

Danish: DI, 93; DMS, 110, 111, 112, 


543; Danish Pathan mission, 
III. 

Dutch : 26, 107,114, 116, 121, 353-6, 543. 

Evangelical : 35, 58. 

Finnish : 106, 107, 111, 118, 122. 

French : Action chrétienne, 50, 117; P, 67, 
75,77, 108, 10), 121, 122, 360-2. 

Friends : 93, 116, 137. 

German: BM, 118-19; Bn, 118, 543; Br, 
111, 112; Bremen, 117; DOM, 50; 
Hanover, 118; HM, 118; JV, 116; KM, 
116; L, 113 ; Lp, 197, 111, 118-19, 352; 
MorG, 118; ND, 115; NK, 118-19; 
RM, 26, 113, 113. 

Inter- and undenoninational : Bible societies, 


7» 8, 42-3, St 61, ot 86, 93, 99, 
100-1, I11, 4%, 514; BIM, 400; BMJ, 
93; BSM, 51; CAM, 435; Christian 


Endeavour, 87; CIM, 18, 19, 112, 
136, 138-9, 240, 461, 473; EUSA, 84, 
86, 402; Inter-Church Aid, 102; LMS, 
43, 71, 87, 88 91, 111-12, 119, 421, 422, 
513-20 passim,541 ; Mission to Lepers, 68 ; 
MMJ, 93 ; NéM, 61 ; NMP, 58; SA, 6, 
473,499, 497, 98 ; SAGM, 72 ; SCM, 66, 
242-3 ; nfhai Hebrew Mission, 94; 
SIM, 59, 66 ; SUM, 66, 117; UCC, 35, 
118, 137, 171; UCMS, 84; apne. 5 
Fields, 8:, 86; Work Alliance for 
International friendship, 354; WSCF, 
102; WSSA, 80, 99-100 ; C, 65; 
YMCA, 17, 5, Fe. 83, 95, 102-3, 136, 
141-2, 469; "WCA, 17, 51, 102, 136, 
141-2, 469. 
Italian : Waldensan, 60. 
Japanese: East Asia Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, 8, 9, 16; EB, 7. 
Lutheran : Amercan Lutheran Church, 115 ; 
Augustana, 111; ELMo, 85; ELSAu, 





vell), 286-7; Test tubes and dragon 
scales (Basil), 426-8. 


115; SMNC,112; World Convention, 
III, 119, 120, 51. 








Missionary societies— (continmed) 

Methodist : MEFB, 12, 36, 1 7; 
MMaAu, 25, 88, 90, 91 ; MMs 
74, 136, 139. 

Moravian : 45, 81, 82, 114, 118, 121. 

Norwegian : general, 116, 117, 118, 122, 
351 ; Lutheran mission, 77 ; NFEH, 112. 

Presbyterian : mS yes » 664 cS 95, 96, 112, 
113, 117; wait F, 43, 101, e. > 
J. G. A gg oor C, 13, 121; PN, 
51, 53, 54, 83, 86, 89, 108, 120; ey 
498-9; RPC, 48; U?, 58, 59, 60; 
Welsh, 43, 5 

Reformed : RCA, 55, 56, rt. 

Swedish : EFS, 60 ; Si, 93; SKM, 107, 


MES, 12; 
S, 17, 35, 6s, 


IIt. 

Swiss: B, 38, 109, 111, :17, 121, 358-9; 
Mission suisse, 72, 109, 3}9. 

Syrian : Friends of Armena, 50. 

United : Associated Boards, 20-1 ; Christian 
Advance Movement, 3B; Copper Belt, 
70,71 ; Mesopotamia, 55. 

Mora ConpitTions AMONG "HE BANTU, 531-8. 
Muslims, missions to, 52, 56,61, 62, 72, 168-71, 
315-2 

eg canlews Studies ia the relationship 

— Islam and Chréstianity (Levonian), 


149- 
National Christian Organizaions— 
China, 19, 22, 23, 112, 1~-42 passim, 451-2, 
455-6, 513-20 passim ongo, 67, 117 ; 


reat Britain, 135, 507-12 oem India, 
3-4, 42, IIO-II, ee be an, Be 495; 
ear East, 46, 47, 117: erica, 120, 


134, 199, 503-4 3 btn 353; S 


frica, 74, 118 ; Syriaand Palestine, 116; 
Thailand, 24. 
Nazi RELIGION AND THE CHRISTIAN MiIsSsION, 
THE, 363-73. 
Near East— 
survey, 46-63 ; war and nissions, 115—17. 


See also under separate cowtries. 
Netherlands— 

church life, 353-6 ; war snd missions, 107. 
Netherlands Indies— 

Bali, 27-8 ; Java, 19, 2°; Sumatra, 26-7 ; 
war and missions, 113-45, 121. 

New CaPTIVITY OF THE JEW, THE, 225-31. 
New Zealand, 101. 

North Africa, 61. 

North America— 

Foreign Missions Conference, 89, 120, 199 ; 
National Christian Mssion, 99; student 
conference, 99 ; war aid missions, 119-21, 

61. 

book reviews : Amerian foreign relations 
(Jones and Myers), 46-7 ; United States 
and Japan’s new order Johnstone), 552-5. 

Norway, 106-7, 350-1. 


Obituary— 
Allégret, E., 67; Anirews, C. F., 43; 
Cantine, J., 56; Chag Ching-yi, 18-19; 
Chitambar, Bp, 4; Gollock, Miss 
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Obituary—(continued)— 
G. A., 154; Graves, Bp, 19; a 
G. D., 45; Larsen, i ™ ram, 
C. T., 100; May, Bp, B : EB ne 
D. S., 47; Moody, Campbell, 13 ; Morse, 


Ww. R, 23; Moton, R. R., 100; Murray, 
Sir H., 91; Rawson, J. N., 433 Richter, 
J.,99; de Schweinitz, Bp, 100 ; Syn, T., 
28 ; Warren, W.H., 19; Westphal, Bp, 
81; Yamamuro, Lt.-Gen. G., 6. 
Oecumenical movement, 63, 101-3. 


Pacific area— 

Cook Is., 87 ; Fiji, 87-8 ; Gilbert and Ellice 
Is. , 87-8 ; New Britain, 90 ; New Hebrides, 
90; New Ireland, 90; Niué, 87; ‘ 
Australia, 91 ; Papua, go-1 : Phili pines, 
88-9, 168-71 ; : Phoenix Is. = ” 87 ; amoa, 
= Solomon Is., 87 ; war and missions, 


MS reviews : Drama of Orokolo (Williams), 
419-22; Pacific pilgrimage (Goodall), 
566-70. 

Palestine, 51-2. 

POVERTY IN THE City oF GOLD, 337 

PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN Massace TO 
Mus.iims, THE, 315-23. 

Prisoners of war, 102-3. 

Psychology, psychotherapy and evangelicalism 

(McKenzie), book review, 424-6. 


Roman Catholic Church— 

Africa, 69, 70, 71, 128-9; aids to worship, 
389 ; Catholic Action, 126, 128; Ceylon, 
128; China, 126-7, 471-3; Egypt, 129; 
France, 125 ; Germany, 125 ; Goyau, G., 
125; India, 127-8; Japan, 125-6, 496-7 ; 
Latin America, 129; literature, 125, 127, 
129; Madagascar, 129; medical, 127; 
missionary agreement with Portuguese 
government, 72-3; Pacific area, 88, 129; 
Poland, 125; Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda, 126, 128; Society of 
Jesuits, 124; Spain, 124; Verdier, 
Cardinal, 125. 

Rural work— 

Africa, 171-4; China, 23; India, 176; 
Japan, 9. 

k review: An agricultural testament 
(Howard), 290-1. 


SACRAMENTAL SYMBOLISM IN THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES, 389-95. 

Shinto shrines, 7, 9-10, 11-12, 16-17, 250. 

Srno-JAPANESE WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN 

MOVEMENT IN CHINA, THE, 449-76. 

Straits Settlements, 25. 

Sudan, 58-9. 

Survey, 3-1 ow 

Sweden, 107, 3 
boo 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL Missionary CoUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council 


EMBERS of committee and officers of the International Missionary Council 
have continued to meet regionally in recent months. A second informal 
gathering of ‘ Counsellors’ was held in New York on June 12th under the 
chairmanship of Dr Mott. One subject of discussion was the recommendation 
made at the recent meeting of Japanese and American Christians held at River- 
side, California, that a ‘ Pan-Pacific Christian Conference ’ should be organized, 
when conditions permit, by the International Missionary Council or by the 
World Council of Churches. 

Meanwhile, through the generous action of the foreign division of the Board 
of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church, the assistance of 
Dr Cuartes W. Iaienarrt is to be available in the New York office of the 
Council. Both he and Dr M. Searze Bares are now on furlough in the United 
States, and Dr Bates also will continue to give consultative assistance. Through 
these special arrangements for consultation on East Asia, the experimental 
project of developing a Far Eastern office is in effect carried forward. 

Plans are in hand in London as these notes go to press for a meeting of 
British members of the Ad Interim Committee, officers at Edinburgh House 
and representatives of missionary societies to be held at Jordans, Bucks, on 
September 8th and 9th, with the Bishop of WiNcHESTER in the chair. 

Dr Mort, who has visited in the last year and a half almost the entire Latin 
American field, is devoting much time to consultation with those North American 
boards which are most deeply committed to work in Latin America. 

Arrangements are going forward as we write for a meeting of the British 
section of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 
to be held in London on September 10th, to consider the carrying out of some 
of the tasks remitted to it by the conference on Jewish work held at the end of 
April, particularly the replanning of Jewish missionary work. 

We learn with regret of the death, on July 24th, of Mr J. M. Speers, a 
leading Elder in the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. and for many years 
treasurer of the International Missionary Council. 





India and Ceylon 
ECENT decisions of the Executive Committee of the National Christian 
Council include the division of the work of the Council’s secretariat into 
portfolios. One will cover correspondence with the West and with the Govern- 
ment, and matters relating to distressed missions, and will be held by Dr 
i 
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Manikam ; a second, in Mr Whittaker’s hands, will be concerned with the mass 
movement follow-up and survey, the Indian Church and indigenous ministry, 
the forward movement in evangelism and correspondence with the provincial 
councils ; a third will deal with matters relating to the promotion of women’s 
service, to church literature, youth work, religious education and adult literacy, 
and will be under the responsibility of Miss Ruth Ure, of the American Presby- 
terian mission, Jullander City, Punjab, who, subject to the approval of her 
board, is to join the secretariat of the Council, contributing specialized experience _ 
in rural community and adult literacy work. The supervision of the office, the 
Directory and the routine work connected with the N.C.C. Review, will be in 
the hands of an assistant secretary still to be appointed. This distribution of 
responsibilities represents no hard-and-fast arrangement and allows for the 
fullest consultation and sharing of plans and problems. It came into force 
upon the retirement of Dr Hodge, who leaves India after eleven years in 
= = secretariat and a lifetime of devoted service to the Christian 
urch. 

The Santal Christian Council, hitherto a sub-council of the Bihar and Bengal 
councils, has applied for and been granted affiliation to the National Christian 
Council. 

Dnyanodaya, the weekly organ of six missionary organizations working in 
the area of the Bombay Representative Christian Council, celebrated its 
centenary in July. 

The Rev. D. T. Niles has been appointed full-time secretary of the Ceylon 
Christian Council, which has decided to ask for separate affiliation to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. It is felt that Ceylon’s problems are so different 
from those of India, especially in the matter of education, that this arrangement 
for independent action constitutes a wise move and it is made with the full 
understanding and good wishes of the National Christian Council officials 
in India. 





The Near East 


\ \ ] E receive from Jerusalem encouraging news of meetings organized between 

Jews and Christians, one of which was addressed by a young Jew on 
‘Christ in Relation to the Jews’, and another by the Rev. G. L. B. Sloan on 
‘ The Christian Understanding of the Old Testament’. The addresses and sub- 
sequent discussion have been published in booklet form. 

The policy of the Egyptian Ministry of Education as it affects the aims and 
principles of the Christian schools remains a matter of grave concern, and the 
responsibilities of Christian educational leaders in Egypt call for constant 
sympathy and prayer. 

e development of the war in relation to Syria has imposed some strain 
on missionaries at work in that country. American mission boards were in 
frequent touch with their workers on the field, many of whom found their plans 
and movements modified by the war situation. Attention has been given to 
the ans of the rights of Christian minorities in the treaty of Syrian 
independence, and it is anticipated that no less freedom for missionary work 
will prevail than under the mandate. 
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Japan 


‘ FFVHE Church of Christ in Japan’, as the body uniting some thirty denomina- 

tions is now called, was officially organized in June last, with the Rev. 
K. Tomita elected head and the Rev. M. Kozaki associate head. Bishop Abe 
becomes chairman of the organizing conference and the executive board. The 
occasion was celebrated by a thanksgiving service, attended by 2200 people. 
Government recognition of the new Church has been accorded, following a few 
weeks after that granted in May to the Roman Catholic Church under the 
leadership of Archbishop Tatsuo Doi. 

Much attention was devoted at the meeting with American Christian leaders 
in April at Riverside, California, to the new united Church, its organiza- 
tion, its relationship to the Government and its attitude towards the 
status of foreign missionaries. Full discussion also took place on the shrine 
worship question. A further opportunity for consultation was provided when 
the Japanese delegates met subsequently at Atlantic City with the executives 
of the American mission boards and also in New York with officials of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

We learn from the N.C.C. Bulletin that in spite of the departure of two- 
thirds of the non-Roman Catholic missionaries from the country the annual 
meeting of the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries in Japan was held at 
Kamakura in June. 





China 


N appeal has recently been sponsored by the China Christian Educational 
Association on behalf of the Christian middle schools. Through the rise 
in the cost of living throughout China these schools, which are playing a vital 
part in the adjustmemt of educational facilities to war conditions, are tending 
to lose some of their best teachers who, with family responsibilities to meet, 
are faced with the alternative of working in conditions of constant privation 
or of seeking another sphere. The sum aimed at is U.S.$20,000 as a special 
emergency grant for 1941, ‘ to give moderate aid to some two thousand teachers 
who need immediate relief’. 

An important amalgamation has been realized with the inauguration in 
April of the ‘ Methodist Church in China’, which combines the areas and work 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church. Three new bishops were also consecrated— 
Bishops Z. T. Kaung, W. Y. Chen and Carleton Lacy—and were appointed to 
the northern, western and southern areas respectively. Bishop Ward, who 
continues in office, was appointed to Shanghai. 





Great Britain 


HE Conference of British Missionary Societies met at Friends House, 
London, on June 11th and 12th, under the chairmanship of Bishop Noel 
Hudson, and with a widely representative membership. The contribution of 
delegates from Continental churches and of British missionaries recently at 
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work in Continental missions to Jews, brought keenly before the conference 
the immensity of the task of re-establishing relations with Europe after the 
war, amounting in some areas to re-evangelization. The conference was led to 
think realistically of the religious needs of Europe, and also of special problems 
presented by the Jews. Other speakers brought vividly to light the needs 
and opportunities of the Church in China, with its call for trained, specialized 
leadership ; the ready response among the churches of India to consultations 
on closer co-operation ; the challenge in India to greater concentration on 
scriptural and theological training under specialized teachers and with wider 
library and research facilities; the need, as typified by the requirements of 
West Africa, with all the responsibility entailed for guiding and influencing 
potential indigenous leadership, for a longer spiritual training, a more exacting 
spiritual self-discipline, for the missionary himself. The closing session brought 
the conference into the full tide of a fellowship whose currents had flowed 
through all the deliberations, a fellowship deeply aware of participation in the 
life of a body at work to some extent in the dark, called upon even to admit 
that other channels may still be chosen for the realization of the Divine purpose, 
but ready none the less to ‘ endure as seeing Him who is invisible ’. 

Subsequent activities of the committees of the British Conference hinge 
to some extent on the decisions of the June gathering. The Africa committee 
is at work, in a number of sub-committees, on the problem of the colour bar, 
in its social, economic and constitutional aspects. The India committee is 
receiving interesting and constructive comments from India on its Memorandum 
concerning closer co-operation. The committee is also planning a conference, 
as we write, of representatives of the India committees of the societies members 
of the British Conference, to be held in London on September 19th. The Far 
East committee is in touch with the churches and the National Christian 
Council of China with a view to similar discussions as to the possibilities of 
closer unity of action there as well. The West Indies committee is in corre- 
spondence with church leaders in that area on the subject of a proposed delega- 
tion, representing the churches of the eastern and western islands, to initiate 
discussion among the churches of plans for united action in furthering the 
spiritual and moral welfare of the whole area. It is possible that a representative 
of the British Conference may join and confer with the West Indian delegation. 

A consolidation of home base literature forces has come about with the 
uniting of the London committee of the Christian Literature Society for China 
with the United Society for Christian Literature, whose general committee is 
now joined by the Rev. 8. H. Dixon, Miss Hughes Hallett, the Rev. T. W. Douglas 
James and the Rev. H. B. Rattenbury. 





North America 


A* enlarged meeting of the strategy committee of the Foreign Missions 

Conference was held from June 27th to 29th at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., to consider the problems involved in the ongoing of foreign 
missions in the present world situation. Further opportunities for large-scale 
counsel in the coming months will be provided when the Foreign Missions 
Conference meets in January 1942 and the Christian World Mission Convocation 
at Cleveland, Ohio, from May 3rd to 7th. 
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Dr W. 8. Rycroft, executive secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, returned early in June from a three months’ visit to the Central 
American countries and the west coast of South America. 

A conference on Christian literature for Latin America was held in Mexico 
City, July 21st to 25th, immediately following the international congress of 
the World’s Sunday School Association. In preparation for this conference a 
comprehensive survey of the present situation was compiled under the leadership 
of Dr Wade Crawford Barclay, of the Methodist Church, who for the past sixteen 
years has devoted much of his time to the promotion of the Christian literature 
enterprise in this field, particularly religious education material. The conference 
considered present opportunities for the use of literature in evangelism and as 
an apologetic for the Christian Gospel; types of literature most needed for 
non-evangelicals in interpreting evangelical Christianity; for the spiritual 
upbuilding of the churches: for the training of lay workers; for rural work 
and Christian social work, and sought to plan ways and means for Christian 
advance through the use of literature. Dr Frank Laubach, of the Philippines, 
and Dr Chester Miao, of China, took part in the conference. 

The annual conference of medical missionaries was held in Cleveland on 
June 6th and 7th, immediately after the close of the convention of the American 
Medical Association. Doctors and nurses were present from Africa, China, 
Mexico, India, Korea and the U.S.A., and the sessions provided an opportunity 
for intimate fellowship between the workers and for a thorough exploring of 
the problems of the several areas. 

e committee on foreign relief appeals reports that twenty denominations 
have now established emergency committees to raise relief funds each within 
its own church constituency. Five of these have been organized since last 
October, including the Presb: rian U.S.A. (north) and the Presbyterian U.S. 
(south), the Protestant Episcopal, the United Presbyterian and the United 
Brethren churches. It is pointed out that the great multiplicity of appeals 
now presented to the American people cannot be allowed to overwhelm or 
obscure the unique responsibility which Christians have in presenting a ministry 
of relief and service to suffering mankind. Plans for the autumn and winter 
of 1941-42 aim at an increasingly concerted effort on the part of all churches 
to give their members a definite lead for larger giving to relief. It is anticipated 
that October 5th, World Communion Sunday, will be observed by many de- 
nominations as a day of special emphasis on meeting the needs of others. 

Plans are going forward for a conference of Christian leaders to be held in 
the early autumn on the Jewish question, under the chairmanship of Dr Mott. 
A separate conference of rabbis is to consider independently the whole question 
of age 0 between Jews and Christians with a view to a joint meeting with 
Christian leaders at a later date. ’ 





Seasons of Prayer 


T is heartening to learn that the Universal Week of Prayer organized by the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance was observed more widely than ever in 1941. 
Subjects for the Week of Prayer which is being organized by the Alliance for 
January 4th to 11th, 1942, include ‘ Our Inheritance and Its Responsibilities ’, 
‘The World-wide Church—an Actual Fact’, ‘ Christian Unity in a Non-Christian 
World’, ‘ Younger Churches and World Evangelization’, ‘ Christianity in the 
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Family and Community ’ and ‘ Christ’s Victory—Evangelization at Home and 
Among the Jews’. 

Reports of the Women’s World Day of Prayer, which is observed annually 
on the first Friday in Lent, also indicate a fine response in 1941 when a form of 
service was used which had been prepared by the Shanghai committee. Reports 
received at the New York headquarters from China, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Korea and elsewhere all tell of a remarkable day. Over six thousand centres 
in the United States report participation, though that figure is known to be 
far from complete. The decentralization of the life of some cities has been 
partially responsible for the opening of new centres in Great Britain, sixty of 
which are reported, but it was also noted that the Day was very widely observed 
in some of the areas which have suffered most heavily from air raids. The form 
of service to be used on February 20th, 1942, has been drawn up in New York 
by a group of women refugees from Europe on the theme ‘I am the Way’. 


The Philippine Islands 


HE settlement of some twenty thousand people from all parts of the Parir- 
PINE IsLaNps in the Koronadal valley (southern Mindanao), the site 
chosen in connexion with the national land settlement administration scheme, 
constitutes a clear challenge to Christian initiative, as indeed does the whole 
Mindanao area now so widely being exploited for settlement purposes. Workers 
on the 2 appeal urgently for increased personnel, and it is suggested that 
some of the missionary students now at the School of Chinese Language recently 
set up in Baguio might be assigned to Mindanao if they cannot take up their 
work in China. Missionaries recalled from the Far East are also envisaged as 
a possible source of reinforcement. 

A special joint project of the Philippine Federation and the Philippine 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America is a ‘ Philippine- 
American Cultural Relations Committee’, set up under the poh 4 of 
Dr Jorge Bocobo, secretary of public instruction, and with Dr Walter B. Foley, 
pastor of the Union Church of Manila, as secretary. 


Africa 

MEETING of the Christian Council of South Africa, held on June 26th, 

was well attended by representatives of the constituent bodies. Enthusi- 

asm was apparent for the continuing and strengthening of the Council, and the 

continued absence of Dutch Reformed and Anglican representation was regretted. 

The executive is in future to meet quarterly instead of monthly and in rotation 

in the different provinces or at least in different areas. The Rev. A. A. vow 

ton, of Healdtown, C.P., was elected chairman of the Council, and the Rev. E. W. 

Grant, of Lovedale, secretary, with Dr J. Dexter Taylor continuing in office 
as treasurer. 

The Council is considering the advisability of organizing a conference on 
the problems of Christian living which will confront the immediate post-war 
generation. The provision in this way of a common platform for a united dis- 
cussion of matters already being debated in the individual churches is felt to 
be urgently necessary. 
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News of plans for the further following-up of the Madras meeting come 
from Kenya, where the Missionary Council has urged that a conference similar 
to that held at Kikuyu in May 1940 should be organized by the Representative 
Council of the Protestant Missionary Alliance, with the report of the earlier 
gathering, published in English and Swahili, as a study basis. The Council 
has expressed the hope that churches not members of the Alliance will also be 
invited to participate. 





Missionary Finance 


N existing circumstances it has been impossible to collect aggregate figures 
regarding the expenditures of the missionary societies co-operating in the 
national missionary organizations represented in the International Missionary 
Council. We understand that despite the difficulty, and in many cases the 
impossibility, of sending funds to the field, income for missionary purposes is 
being maintained on the continent of Europe at the same level as or higher 
than that of previous years. The following figures which have been obtained 
by the New York office of the International Missionary Council may be of 
interest : 


1937 1938 1939 

Australia. : £237,379 £229,808 £227,295 
Finland (Income) . ' M. 4,591,346 M. 4,518,073 M. 3,816,036 

(10 months only) 
Great Britain : : £2,144,872 £2,192,039 £2,107,507 
Latin America ; . $3,046,502 $2,535,623 $2,819,229 
North America . ‘ $17,475,776 $17,472,466 $15,704,861 
Sweden (Income) . . Ker. 4,150,342 Kr. 4,374,181 Kr. 3,931,804 


Information has just been received that during 1940 the societies in Great 
Britain that are members of the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
expended £2,074,831, exclusive of headquarters maintenance. In Finland, 
during the first ten months of 1940, M. 4,744,866 had been collected. 





Subjects for Intercession 
October to December 1941 


Let us Pray: For wisdom and guidance in seeking to meet the challenge to evangelism 
presented by newly exploited areas. 

Ler us Pray: Fora h in concern for the spiritual, moral and physical welfare 
of the Bantu people in the cultural upheaval to which they are exposed. 

Let us Pray: For a constructive issue to the work of those who take counsel on the 
Christian approach to the Jews and to discussions between Jews and Christians. 

Let us Pray: For the Younger Churches in the res » which they are making to 
the opportunities for leadership and initiative and bold ventures of faith provided 
by the present emergency. 

Ler vs Pray: For sincerity and consistency in facing all that is implied in planning 
for a new world order that that will be really Christian. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
WEEK OF PRAYER 


(Sunday, Jan. 4th to Sunday, Jan. 11th, 1942) 


Two Broadcast Talks on the ecumenical nature of the Universal Week of Prayer, 
and its universal observance, by 


Rev. W. PATON, D.D. 


Secretary, International Missionary Council 


and 
Mr H. MARTYN GOOCH 


General Secretary, The World’s Evangelical Alliance 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS of some of the many foreign languages and dialects 
into which the Universal Programme is annually translated 


Please write for a free copy and personally help to further local 
and world-wide observance of the Week of Prayer 
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THE. CHURCH AND THE 
NEW ORDER 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 6s. net 


Discusses the outstanding problems and fundamental principles of 
any Christian peace settlement, after Nazi defeat, and the part to be 
played by Christian men and women and by the Christian Churches 
as corporate bodies. Dr Paton is in close touch with groups of 
Christian thinkers in this country and in the United States, and the book 
itself may play an important part in building up that informed 
Christian public opinion without which we shall not ‘ win the peace.’ 

‘Frank, courageous and knowledgeable, with definite views and intense 
conviction, Dr Paton discusses the general problems before the Church, and 
such special problems as the Colonies, the Jews, etc., in the light of what God 
says to man through and in the Church as the Body of Christ. One particular 


emphasis is the necessity of an identity of purpose and policy with America in 
establishing the New Order. 


‘It is a book for the hour, compact, lucid and thought compelling, by one 
who has been made wise by personal contacts with many people in many lands, 
and which keeps steadily in view the healing power which the Church alone 
can bring to a distracted world.’—British Weekly. 
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Workcp IssuEs 


A new series of topical pamphlets at 3d. each, 

24 pages, crown octavo. The first four of the 

pamphlets in the new series have been 
published as follows : 


No. 1. TOWARDS A NEW ORDER 


By Ceci. NortTucotTr 
The author gives a lucid definition of the Christian view- 
point and shows with many examples that the missionary 
Church is alive to the need of putting into practice the 
Christian principles within the social and economic orders. 
It is a reasoned statement for the development of the Christian 
Mission, especially in war time. 


No. 2. NEW LIFE IN CHINA 


By WIinIFRED GALBRAITH 
Here is a vivid story of the rise of the Chinese Church which 
no longer feels it is concerned with a foreign creed. Miss 
Galbraith writes on the expansion, the statesmanship and the 
co-operation that war-time China has called forth within the 
Christian Church. Her story shows how similar are the many 
problems in China to those in Europe to-day. 


No. 3. COPPER IN AFRICA 


By T. Cocker Brown 


Central Africa’s great copper mines have become of strategic 
importance for the industrial life of the world. But they are 
also vitally affecting the life of thousands of Africans over a 
large tract of their country. The author has just returned 
from a visit to the mining area and deals with its economic, 
racial, moral and spiritual problems, 


No. 4. WITH CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


By Stanton LAUTENSCHLAGER 


The author is head of the Department of Foreign Languages 
in Cheeloo University and is a member of the American 
Presbyterian Mission. This pamphlet is considered to have 
outstanding merit, likely to stimulate much discussion and 
it is expected to have a wide circulation. 


Obtainable from all Missionary Societies, by post 4d. per copy. 
Published by the 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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CHURCH ARMY 


SHOWROOMS 


(Now all on the First Floor) 


See the splendid way we can help you with 


LANTERN SLIDES ‘ LANTERN EQUIPMENT 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS : HYMN BOOKS 
BIBLE AND TESTAMENTS 


S. S. LESSON BOOKS, PRAYER BOOKS, etc. etc. 
Service |s THE MOTTO OF 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


LANTERN, CINEMA & BOOK DEPT. ‘I.R.M.’ 
14 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 (Close to Marble Arch) 


EAGLE BOOKS 


A series of Missionary Biographies at 3d. per copy. 
32 pages, crown octavo. 

















A succession of forty Eagle Books in the past four years is in itself an 
indication of the value placed on the series by a great number of those who 
use juvenile biography both in the school and the home. The series 
title has become a guarantee that here will not be found dull reading. 


The following four volumes have just been added to the series : 
No. 37. ArricaN EaciLe (Aggrey of Achimota) 
By W. R. E. CLARKE. 
No. 38. Senp Me Amonc Savaces (Chalmers) 


By Ceci. NorrHcort. 


No. 39. WHERE WuiTE Men Diep (Bishop Crowther) 


By M. ENTWISTLE. 


No. 40. Deep-Sea Doctor (Wilfred Grenfell) 
By J. REAson. 


Obtainable from all Missionary Societies, by post 4d. per copy. 


EpInBuRGH HovusE PREss 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


MIssIoONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
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Not, however, a hoard of gold, but a horde of unseen 
insects. For years millions of Termites had nested 
there, steadily Sevouring the floor joists and boards. 
Yet no one suspected! Then, one day, without 
warning, an occupant of the house fell through the 
weakened floor. Only then was the true state of 
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